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NATHANIEL  SOUTHGATE  SHALER. 

Nathaniel  Southqate  Shalbb  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge 
on  April  10, 1906.  The  flactoations  of  hia  kst  illness,  extending 
OTer  more  than  a  fortnight,  were  followed  with  intense  anxiety, 
not  merely  in  Cambridge,  but  throughoat  the  community.  From 
day  to  day  reports  oame  from  his  siekroom  of  his  indomitable 
pluok  and  keenness  and  humor.  Whoever  passed  through  Quincy 
Street  read  the  bulletin  outside  the  door,  and  the  news  spread, 
now  hopeful,  now  desperate,  to  the  ends  of  the  town.  Among  Har« 
Tard  students  and  graduates  he  enjoyed  a  unique  popularity;  and 
by  a  common  impulse,  when  death  came,  the  flags  on  the  students' 
clubs  and  on  the  city  buildings  were  hung  at  half-mast.  On 
the  afternoon  of  his  funeral  the  shops  in  Old  Cambridge  were 
closed — a  tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  no  other  Harvard  pro- 
fessor during  the  past  generation*  No  one  who  witnessed  it  can 
forget  the  impressiveness  of  the  funeral  itself,  when  his  cofBn  was 
borne  by  eight  students,  between  two  lines  of  bare-headed  under- 
graduates, from  his  home  through  the  College  Tard  to  Appleton 
ChapeL  That,  and  the  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  townsfolk 
that  they  had  lost  in  him  a  neighbor  and  fellow  citixen,  showed 
how  widely  he  had  touched  his  world. 

Mr.  Shaler  was  bom  near  Newport,  Ey.,  February  20, 1841. 
His  people  had  migrated  from  England  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
thence  to  New  York  State  and  to  Connecticut.  His  great-uncle, 
William  Shaler,  was  appointed  in  1816  by  President  Madison  con- 
sul-general to  the  Barbary  States,  with  residence  at  Algiers,  where, 
in  concert  with  Commodore  Decatur,  he  negotiated  the  peace  that 
put  an  end  to  Algerine  piracy  on  Ajnmcan  commerce.  His  father; 
Nathaniel  Burger  Shaler,  after  graduating  from  Harv^  CoUeife 
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in  1827  and  from  the  Medical  School  two  years  later,  spent  some 
time  in  Cuba,  then  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  came  to  hold  an 
honored  place  among  the  physicians  of  his  section.  He  married 
Ann  Hinde  Southgate,  of  an  old  Virginia  family  which  had  crossed 
the  mountains  some  time  before.  Thus  in  stock  and  antecedents 
the  future  scientist  had  a  fortunate  inheritance.  His  early  edu- 
cation he  received  from  a  tutor,  a  learned  Grerman  named  Escher, 
who  taught  him  the  humanities,  discussed  philosophy  with  him, 
and  fostered  his  insatiable  appetite  for  reading.  His  father 
encouraged  his  taste  for  natural  history. 

In  1859  the  youth  was  sent  to  Harvard,  where  he  enrolled  him- 
self in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  very  soon  attracted 
notice,  whether  by  his  hearty  and  downright  manner  or  by  his 
quick,  keen,  and  versatile  mind.  He  pursued  the  course  in  Zoo- 
logy, did  special  work  with  Louis  Agassiz,  and  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  1862,  in  the  most  remarkable  class  of  scientific  men 
that  America  has  seen;  for  he  had  as  classmates  Alexander 
Agassiz,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Frederic  W.  Putnam,  Samuel  H.  Scnd- 
der,  A.  E.  VerriU,  and  Burt  G.  Wilder. 

Not  waiting  for  Commencement,  Mr.  Shaler  hurried  to  Ken- 
tucky, enlisted  in  the  Federal  army,  and  was  commissioned  captain 
of  the  Fifth  Kentucky  Battery,  which  came  to  be  known  as  *^  Sha- 
ler*s,"  and  during  the  next  two  years  he  saw  active  service,  for 
the  most  part  in  his  native  state.  At  one  time  he  was  on  TiUson's 
staff,  at  another  he  served  as  chief  of  artillery  for  fortifications 
under  Bumside;  at  Perryville,  in  1862,  he  helped  to  repulse 
Bragg's  invasion,  and  in  1863  his  command  was  sent  to  intercept 
Morgan's  raid  into  Ohio.  The  military  experience,  besides  giving 
him  wide  human  contacts,  taught  him  self -discipline.  The  impress 
of  it  made  one  feel,  in  later  years,  that  behind  the  delightful  tidker, 
with  his  fiashes  of  dazzling  speculation,  was  the  man  of  action, 
who  had  looked  danger  in  the  face,  a  comrade  for  Ulysses,  one 

"  That  ever  with  a  frolic  weloome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  innahine.*' 

Broken  in  health,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  1864,  and 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  received  an  appointment  as 
instructor  in  Palaeontology,  and  in  1869,  at  what  even  then  was 
an  unusually  early  age,  he  was  promoted  full  professor.  This 
chair  he  held  continuously  till  his  death,  its  title  after  1888  being 
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changed  to  Geology.  As  he  was  one  of  the  first  American  men 
of  science  to  accept  evolution,  it  required  courage  in  him  to 
interpret  that  doctrine  under  the  very  eyes  of  Louis  Agassiz,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  old  cosmogony;  but  he  had  tact  as  well  as 
courage,  and  his  relations  with  the  then  *'pope"  of  Amer- 
ican science  remained  untroubled.  After  Agassiz's  death  in  1878, 
Mr.  Shaler  had  a  free  hand  in  his  work  at  the  Museum,  where, 
needless  to  say,  Darwinism  speedily  prevailed.  In  1891,  on  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Chaplin,  he  became  Dean  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  which,  under  his  direction,  has  g^wn 
rapidly  in  numbers,  and,  what  is  of  real  consequence,  in  efficiency. 
It  was  he  who  at  once  took  steps  to  organize  and  develop  the  very 
important  Department  of  Engineering ;  he  planned  the  metallur- 
gical instruction,  which  is  already  second  to  none  in  America; 
and  he  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  improvement  in  the 
intellectual  standard  and  moral  character  of  the  members  of  the 
SchooL  The  last  months  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ghraduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  an  object  long 
in  his  mind,  and  at  length  made  possible  through  the  magnificent 
bequest  which,  at  his  suggestion,  the  late  Gordon  McKay  left  to 
Harvard. 

But  while  Mr.  Shaler  in  these  and  other  ways  stamped  his  in- 
fluence on  the  structural  g^wth  of  the  University,  it  was  not  as 
an  able  administrator  that  forty  classes  of  Harvard  students  knew 
him  best ;  it  was  as  a  lecturer  of  unique  gifts  and  as  a  friend  that 
he  stirred  their  interest  and  kindled  their  admiration  and  affection. 
He  gave  a  course  in  geology,  known  as  **  Natural  History  4," 
which  became  the  most  popular  of  any  at  Harvard,  frequented 
by  so  large  a  proportion  of  undergraduates  that  in  the  space  of 
a  generation  it  attracted  more  than  seven  thousand  of  them  into 
his  lecture-room.  There  they  found  a  thin,  wiry  man,  somewhat 
under  six  feet  in  stature,  but  erect,  quick  of  gesture,  with  a  great 
mass  of  tawny  hair  brushed  German-fashion  away  from  his  fore- 
head, a  tawny  beard,  a  long,  prominent  nose,  and  pale  blue  eyes, 
which  had,  on  occasion,  now  a  penetrating  flash,  now  a  humorous 
twinkle.  This  was  Shaler,  and,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  lecture, 
his  hearers  discovered  that  he  was  unlike  every  one  else  they  had 
ever  heard.  He  poured  out  a  stream  of  wonderful  entertainment ; 
science,  anecdote,  wit,  humor,  reminiscence,  pertinent  illustration, 
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or  mirthf  al  aside,  followed  each  other  in  sparkling  sequence.  He 
used  a  wholly  indiTidoal  language,  strong,  viTid,  picturesque,  with 
plenty  of  simple  Saxon  raciness,  and,  at  need,  he  coined  fantastic 
but  expressive  words,  or  drew  from  the  Shakespearean  vocabulary. 
His  laugh,  which  had  many  stops,  was  the  laugh  of  the  man  of 
humor,  and  often  confirmed  or  carried  forward  his  meaning. 

Addressing  not  a  trained  body  of  specialists,  but  a  lot  of  young 
men,  most  of  whom  knew  nothing  about  the  simplest  processes  of 
nature  and  imagined  that  geology  was  an  affair  of  fossils,  he 
revealed  to  them  the  forces  which  to^ay  control  and  modify  the 
earth.  He  meant  to  interest  all  his  hearers,  and  he  succeeded, 
feeling  sure  that  the  men  with  special  aptitude  for  scientific  inves- 
tigation would  go  on  from  his  generalizations  to  a  systematic  study. 

He  alone  knew  with  how  large  a  number  of  students  he  came 
into  personal  relations,  how  many  he  helped  with  advice  or  money, 
how  many  he  found  positions  for  after  they  left  College.  If  any 
was  sick,  Mr.  Shaler  made  straight  for  his  room  or  the  hospital, 
to  see  that  everything  was  done  for  him.  In  all  his  dealings  with 
them  there  was  never  a  hint  of  condescension,  or  of  the  professional 
philanthropist.  With  young  or  old,  it  was  invariably  as  man  to 
man.  Indeed,  his  genius  for  meeting  every  one  on  equal  terms 
was  astonishing ;  it  had  nothing  of  the  unction  of  the  politician, 
none  of  the  veneer  of  the  man  of  the  world ;  it  sprang  from  his 
inmost  nature, — a  nature  democratic  and  simple.  In  spite  of 
his  versatility  and  his  manifold  interests,  he  was  one  of  those  happy 
men  in  whose  hearts  are  graven  the  few  indispensable  truths 
which  serve  to  keep  conduct  simple  and  pure.  This  explains  the 
contrast  between  his  intellectual  multiplicity  and  the  simpleness 
of  his  character.  One  cannot  think  of  him  as  countenancing  an 
act  that  was  even  ambiguous.  He  spoke  his  mind  vdth  a  brusque- 
ness  that  instantly  restored  moral  values,  and  though  patient  in 
his  endeavor  to  win  back  a  vicious  student,  if  he  once  dropped 
a  man,  it  was  for  good.  Confident  of  his  sympathy,  fellows  in 
danger  of  the  rigor  of  the  Faculty  appealed  to  him  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  he  seldom  pleaded  in  vain. 

But  Mr.  Shaler's  popular  lectures,  and  his  personal  friendly 
oversight  of  hundreds  of  students,  consumed  only  a  part  of  his 
time.  He  always  conducted  one  pr  more  advanced  courses  in  palae- 
ontology, and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  he  had  shouldei«d  the 
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growing  reflponsibilities  of  his  deansbip.  He  also  directed  tbe  Sum- 
mer School,  which,  in  fact,  grew  out  of  his  practice,  early  in  the 
seyenties,  of  offering  instruction  to  volunteer  students  during  the 
long  Yacation.  Still,  these  Tarious  services  to  Harvard  did  not 
exhaust  his  energy.  Appointed  in  1872  Director  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  he  held  that  post  for  seven  years. 
From  1884  to  1900  he  was  geologist  in  charge  of  the  Atlantic  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey.  As  a  geological  expert, 
his  advice  was  sought  by  some  of  the  largest  mining  enterprises  in 
the  country.  At  different  times  he  was  a  member  of  Massachusetts 
commissions  on  highways,  agriculture,  and  the  extermination  of 
the  gypsy  moth.  As  if  tibis  were  not  enough,  he  took  part  in  local 
political  matters,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  attending  caucuses  and 
of  aiding  in  the  election  of  proper  candidates,  and  he  expressed 
himself  freely  on  national  issues. 

Mr.  Shaler  began  to  print  early,  and  before  his  death  he  had 
brought  out  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes,  besides  unnumbered 
magazine  articles  and  scientific  papers.  His  books  illustrate  the 
breadth  of  his  interests.  In  science,  for  instance,  there  are  a  geo- 
logical manual,  '*  The  Story  of  Our  Continent,"  **  The  Interpretation 
of  Nature,'' ''  Illustrations  of  the  Earth's  Surface," ''  Fossil  Brachio- 
pods  of  the  Ohio  Valley,"  ^^  Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans," 
^*  American  Highways,"  and  **  Domesticated  Animals."  To  his- 
tory belongs  the  volume  on  Kentucky  in  the  ^^  American  Common- 
wealths" series.  ^'The  United  States  of  America"  g^ves  an 
encyclopaedic  survey  of  the  physical  and  material  elements  of  the 
Sepublic.  In  quite  a  different  class  fall  four  books  which  have 
appeared  in  the  past  five  years — ^^The  Individual:  A  Study  of 
Life  and  Death,"  "  The  Citizen,"  "  The  Neighbor,"  and  "  Man  and 
the  Earth."  These  present  in  clear  and  often  striking  language 
what  we  may  call  Mr.  Shaler's  philosophy,  his  final  views  on  the 
relations  of  the  individual  with  the  infinite,  on  his  political  and 
civic  contacts,  and  on  his  social  and  human  ties,  with  an  examina- 
tion, half -scientific,  half -prophetic,  of  man's  probable  destiny  on  the 
earth.  Only  a  critic  endowed  with  Mr.  Shaler's  versatility  could 
pass  an  intelligent  opinion  on  this  great  body  of  work;  but  even 
an  unscientific  reader  cannot  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  Shaleresque 
qualities  of  these  later  volumes,  so  rich  in  suggestion,  so  stimulat- 
ing, so  alert,  and  so  human.    A  few  years  ago,  Professor  Shaler 
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surprised  his  associates  and  the  reading  public  by  publishing  at 
a  single  volley  five  dramas  under  the  general  title  ^^  Elizabeth  of 
England.*'  He  undertook  their  composition  to  disprove  the 
assertion  of  one  of  his  colleagues  that  the  pursuit  of  science 
destroys  the  poetic  imagination.  These  plays  certainly  show  that 
in  his  case  the  imaginative  faculty  never  languished.  They  are 
much  more  than  a  mere  literary  exploit.  They  contain  many 
scenes  which  for  dramatic  pageantry  can  hardly  be  matched  in 
English  until  we  go  back  to  the  Elizabethans.  In  their  buoyant, 
somewhat  careless  flow,  their  metrical  insouciance,  their  abundanee 
of  incident,  and  their  varied  and  unworn  phrase  they  recall,  but 
without  the  suspicion  of  borrowing,  now  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
and  now  Marlowe.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  heroic  stature  of 
the  characters,  who  have  their  recognizable  historic  traits,  but 
heightened  and  intensified  by  the  dramatist's  genius.  If  Mr. 
Shaler  had  printed  this  cycle  thirty  years  ago,  before  he  had  a  score 
of  prose  works  to  his  credit,  he  would  have  taken  rank  at  once  as 
a  poet  of  rare  achievement. 

In  his  death  Harvard  deplores  the  passing  of  a  great  univer- 
sity figure.  By  his  many  talents  and  his  ceaseless  industry, 
wedded  to  a  large  magnetic  nature,  he  showed  that  the  calling  of 
a  university  professor  has  the  noblest  possibilities ;  he  humanized 
it.  There  is  the  constant  danger  that  the  drudge,  the  bookworm, 
the  narrow  specialist,  shall  bring  learning  into  disrepute  by 
divorcing  it  from  life.  It  was  Mr.  Shaler's  distinction  to  prove 
by  his  example  that  a  professor  may  touch  life  on  many  sides, 
carrying  to  the  world  the  disinterestedness  of  the  university, 
taking  to  the  university  the  practicalness  and  vitality  of  the  world, 
and  teaching  both  that  that  is  the  true  learning  which  most  enriches 
life  and  best  reveals  ^^  come  Vuom  3'  e^ema."  Learning,  after  all, 
may  be  acquired ;  but  geniality,  wit,  the  electric  flash  of  insight, 
sympathy,  are  divine  gifts,  which  Fortune  bestowed  in  full  measure 
upon  him.  For  the  University  community  he  performed  no  more 
wholesome  service  than  by  his  intellectual  courage.  As  our  uni- 
versities grow  large,  their  teachers  grow  timid.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  routine  men,  and  much  is  done  by  men  who  know 
very  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  known  on  some  restricted  specialty, 
and  know  very  little  besides.  The  result  is  an  increasing  atmo- 
sphere of  oommonplaceness.    The  younger  men  are  naturally  the 
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duciples  of  the  heads  of  their  department,  and  disoipleahip  imposes 
reticence  upon  them.  Even  the  heads  lord  it  in  a  small  domain 
only ;  outside  of  that,  they  prudently  hold  their  peace,  for  fear  of 
being  found  fallible.  We  have  still  to  advance  a  decade  or  two 
before  our  university  circles  rise  to  the  level  of  the  German  and 
French  universities  in  respect  to  fostering  strong  personalities. 
Now  in  Mr.  Shaler  there  was  never  any  timidity  of  this  kind. 
He  had  an  opinion  on  most  subjects,  and  he  was  never  cowed  by 
dread  of  ridicule,  or  of  the  solemn  head-shaking  of  the  orthodox, 
from  expressing  it.  He  had  a  remarkable  knack  of  getting  their 
secrets  from  specialists,  and  he  often  repaid  them  by  illuminating 
suggestions.  He  could  not  be  commonplace,  even  in  passing  the 
time  of  day.  So  that  in  him  you  met  always  a  highly  devel- 
oped personality,  alive  at  all  points,  alert  at  all  times,  and  not 
merely  a  teacher,  hired  to  give  three  or  six  or  eight  lectures  a 
week — and  nothing  more.  This  courageous  attitude  did  not 
come  cautiously  with  his  prime,  after  he  had  risen  to  the  position 
where  he  could  afford  to  criticise,  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature. 
He  spoke  out  as  fearlessly  as  a  young  instructor  under  Agassiz  — 
when  such  utterance  might  have  barred  the  way  to  promotion  — 
as  in  his  later  years.  The  example  of  his  courage  should  not  be 
lost  in  our  American  academic  world. 

One  other  great  benefit  he  conferred  directly  on  Harvard.  He 
added  to  the  College  Faculty  not  only  his  courage  but  the  gift  of 
variety.  When  he  came,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  Fac- 
ulty was  chiefly  composed  of  men  who  had  had  Harvard  training 
and  were  typical  New  Englanders.  He  brought  with  him  the 
traditions  of  another  civilization,  of  more  genial  manners  and  of 
more  outspoken  opinions.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  fought  for 
the  Union,  but  half  of  his  people  were  Confederates.  So  he 
learned  early  to  steer  his  course  amid  two  conflicting  systems,  and, 
above  all,  to  get  on  with  men  of  antagonistic  principles.  The 
Harvard  Faculty  is  to-day  the  most  cosmopolitan  body  of  edu- 
cators in  the  world,  but  when  young  Shaler  entered  it,  he  gave 
diversity  and  breadth  to  its  discussions,  and  allowed  nobody  to 
imagine  that  the  popular  point  of  view  was  the  best,  or  must 
necessarily  prevail. 

Few  even  of  his  intimates  knew  against  what  a  serious  physical 
handicap  he  often  had  to  accomplish  his  work.     He  went  on  busily 
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and  brayely  at  times  wben  other  men  would  hare  g^ven  up ;  for  it 
was  a  part  of  his  creed  that  the  body  must  be  absolutely  obedient 
to  the  will,  and  he  willed  to  go  ahead  when  prudence  required  a 
pause.  He  was  a  g^reat  walker  at  all  seasons,  and  in  bad  weather 
in  winter  he  ran  in  the  gjrmnasium.  His  desire  to  test  every  form 
of  exercise  was  as  insatiable  as  his  desire  to  sample  all  knowledge 
and  to  know  his  fellow  human  beings  of  every  grade.  His  strongest 
intellectual  gift  was  that  of  the  bom  man  of  science  —  curiosity ; 
but  he  had  besides  the  poet's  synthetic  imagination  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  lover  of  his  kind.  He  had  a  deep  admiration  for 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  as  the  all-round  man  of  genius  —  great  in 
science,  great  in  art,  great  in  manners,  great  in  wisdom,  great  in 
charm  —  and  he  once  proposed  to  me  to  found  a  Lionardo  Society. 
In  a  posthumous  poem  he  truly  describes  himself : 

**  With  Agasaiz  he  learned 
The  mABter'8  art  of  seeing  what  is  hid 
Behind  the  commonplaoe,  that  hlinks  the  eyes 
Of  those  who  see  all  plain.  Besides,  hy  grace  of  God, 
He  loves  aU  liying  things.'* 

All  of  his  many  interests  he  pursued  with  such  zest  that  a  stranger 
might  have  thought  any  one  of  them  to  be  his  life's  vocation. 

But  to  many  bf  us,  certainly  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  Mr.  Shaler  as  the  sum  of  various  traits.  We 
remember  him  as  the  man  in  whom  many  rare  qualities  centred, 
but  who  had  still  something  better  in  his  presence  than  ever  shone 
in  his  books.  We  remember  the  lithe  comrade  on  the  geological 
walks  of  long  ago,  —  the  resourceful  chief  and  fascinating  teller 
of  stories  round  the  campfire  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  —  the 
brilliant  lecturer,  —  the  unfailing  friend.  We  remember  in  old 
days  the  little  study  in  Bow  Street,  and  latterly  the  ample  library 
in  Quincy  Street  where  he  and  Mrs.  Shaler  welcomed  with  unfail- 
ing cordiality  generation  after  generation  of  students.^  And  not 
students  only,  for  both  host  and  hostess  had  a  genius  for  hospi- 
tality, and  by  their  remarkable  gifts  they  attracted  to  their  home 
whatever  was  best  and  most  interesting  in  the  society  of  Cambridge 
and  Boston  and  in  the  stream  of  visitors  to  either  city.  By  them 
the  callow  Freshman  and  the  international  celebrity  were  received 
with  equal  courtesy.    Mr.  Shaler  was  a  democrat  through  and 

1  Mr.  Shaler  mairied,  in  October,  1862,  Mist  Sophia  Page,  bom  in  Kentaoky,  of 
Virginian  parents.  
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through — he  always  met  yoa  as  man  to  man — but  his  democracy 
presupposed  true  hearts  and  high  breeding,  and  tolerated  nothing 
vulgar  in  conduct  nor  imchivalrous  in  aim.  And  his  optimistic 
view  of  the  upshot  of  life  seemed  to  be  based  on  the  conviction 
that  Destiny,  in  its  purpose  towards  mankind,  would  not  display 
less  chivalry  than  that  which  ennobles  the  lives  of  individual  men.^ 

WiUiam  Roacoe  Thayer,  '81. 


FOOTBALL  AND  INTERCOLLEGIATE  DISTRUST. 

The  criticisms  aimed  at  intercollegiate  football  have  related  in 
the  main  to  two  things:  the  large  number  of  physical  injuries 
received,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the  sport  as  at  present  con- 
ducted. The  physical  injuries  easily  provokiB  attention.  A  broken 
bone,  a  severe  strain,  or  a  concussion  of  the  head,  the  effects  of 
which  the  physicians  tell  us  will  never  wholly  disappear,  appeal 
to  everybody ;  and  certainly  they  are  serious  enough  to  give  us 
food  for  reflection.  But  they  affect  only  the  men  who  take  part 
in  the  play.  Happily  the  game  has  never  given  rise  to  riots  among 
the  student  bodies,  or  violence  towards  the  crowd.  The  spectators 
may  express  their  sympathy  freely  with  as  little  danger  as  a 
vestal  virgin  who  turned  down  her  thumb  in  the  Coliseum.  Nor, 
callous  as  they  appear  at  the  time,  does  the  sport  seem  to  have 
had  a  brutalizing  effect  upon  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  bad  moral  effect  of  rating 
success  too  high,  of  caring  so  much  for  that  as  to  brush  aside  scru- 
ples in  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  This  does  incalculable  harm ; 
but  there  is  a  more  subtle  moral  element  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  of  account.  Every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  game  knows 
perfectly  well  that  football  elevens  do  not  play  absolutely  upon 
honor ;  that  every  team  does  things  which  the  umpire  could  not 
sanction  if  he  knew  them ;  things  done  not  merely  in  hot  blood, 
but  deliberately,  because  they  will  help  to  win  the  game.  The 
extent  of  such  infractions  of  the  ostensible  rules  varies  of  course ; 
but  whether  g^reat  or  small  they  are  justified  by  the  players  them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  their  opponents,  as  is  well  known,  do  the 
same,  and  worse ;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  team  that  does  not 
1  Pacta  of  ihia  aketoh  were  firat  printed  in  the  Nation  of  April  20, 1906. 
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honestly  believe  the  opponent's  lapses  from  virtue  to  be  greater 
than  its  own.  So  far  as  the  individual  is  oonoemed  such  a  belief 
is  no  doubt  a  palliation  of  his  wrong.  It  would  be  grossly  unjust 
to  visit  him  with  the  same  moral  condemnation  that  he  would  other- 
wise deserve  ;  but  in  its  relation  to  the  moral  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  it  would  probably  be  better  if  the  acts  were 
done  without  any  such  excuse. 

Any  one  who  sits  in  the  market-place,  with  his  eyes  and  ears 
open,  must  see  that  the  great  commercial  evils  which  are  now  pro- 
voking loud,  and  sometimes  hysterical,  complaint  have  their  chief 
root  in  lack  of  mutual  confidence.  Many  a  man  would  be  glad  to 
deal  uprightly  if  he  felt  sure  that  his  rivals  were  not  playing  with 
loaded  dice.  The  reason  great  corporations  subscribe  to  campaign 
funds,  and  employ  lobbyists  in  legislative  halls,  is  not  so  much 
a  desire  to  purchase  legislation  as  a  fear  of  biUs  introduced  simply 
for  blackmail ;  a  dread,  in  short,  of  unfair  treatment  in  case  they 
do  not  do  it.  A  railroad  gives  preferential  rates  not  simply  to  get 
away  from  a  rival  the  custom  of  a  great  manufacturer,  but  also 
because  it  does  not  trust  that  rival  not  to  give  secret  rebates  in 
violation  both  of  law  and  of  its  own  agreements.  Economic  devel- 
opment in  these  latter  days  has  been  swift.  It  has  outgrown  the 
old  business  methods,  and  in  doing  so  has  burst  the  bonds  of 
the  old  business  principles.  We  live  in  an  age  of  industrial  trans- 
ition, and  have  not  yet  formed  a  code  of  business  ethics  suited 
to  our  conditions.  Hence  the  curse  of  our  day  is  lack  of  mutual 
confidence. 

So  far  as  our  colleges  are  fostering  on  a  small  scale  among 
their  undergraduates  this  very  spirit  of  lack  of  confidence,  they 
are  doing  just  what  they  ought  not  to  do.  They  should  stand  not 
merely  for  education,  in  the  sense  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
training  the  intellectual  powers ;  they  should  stand  also,  and  it 
oiight  to  be  their  chief  glory  to  stand,  as  places  where  character 
is  moulded  and  citizens  of  the  finest  type  are  made.  They  ought 
to  counteract  the  defects  of  our  civilization,  and,  as  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  our  time,  this  spirit  of  distrust.  The  gradu- 
ates of  all  our  different  institutions  ought  to  have  some  reliance 
upon  one  another.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  diploma 
of  college,  though  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense  a  guarantee,  affords, 
at  least,  some  presumption  of  uprightness.   There  ought  to  be 
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among  them  a  sort  of  freemasonry  of  mutual  esteem.  If  this  is 
not  so,  —  if  the  community,  as  a  whole,  does  not  regard  the  col- 
lege graduate  as  having  a  presumptive  claim  to  be  considered  an 
honorable  man,  —  then  in  regard  to  one  of  their  most  important 
fimctions  our  colleges  have  been  but  an  indifferent  success.  If, 
therefore,  the  students  at  one  college  place  no  certain  reliance  in 
the  assurances  of  another  that  a  man  has  not  been  a  professional ; 
if  they  believe  that  the  members  of  the  other  team  are  always 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  and  if  they  justify  wrong  play 
on  their  own  side  on  the  g^und  that  their  faults  are  not  so  great 
as  those  of  their  opponent;  then  athletics  are  not  encouraging 
a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence.  They  are  tending  to  train  recruits 
for  that  great  army  of  mutually  distrustful  men  whose  lack  of 
faith  in  one  another  is  a  great  source  of  our  industrial  ills. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  many  of  the  evils  of  football 
do  not  appear  incurable.  No  doubt  the  game  as  played  hitherto 
makes  violation  of  the  rules  singularly  difficult  to  detect,  and  every 
one  hopes  for  a  change  in  that  respect ;  but  perhaps  something  can 
be  done  directly  to  dispel  distrust.  He  must  take  a  low  view  of 
undergraduate  character  who  believes  that  an  ordinary  college  man 
would  cheat  to  win  a  game  if  he  believed  that  his  opponent  was 
incapable  of  doing  so.  The  undergraduates  of  our  colleges  are 
recruited  from  very  much  the  same  surroundings ;  they  enter  with 
the  same  associations  and  principles  and  aspirations ;  and  they  do 
not  tend  to  become  either  totally  depraved,  or  morally  exalted,  by 
a  brief  sojourn  at  one  or  another  seat  of  learning.  Yet  there  are 
traditions  to  that  effect  in  more  than  one  coUege;  and  so  the  dis- 
trust, and  the  ill  weeds  that  grow  up  in  its  train,  persist.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ?  Could  not  the 
authorities  of  our  colleges  get  together,  and  select  for  their  ath- 
letic committees  men  who  would  be  known  everywhere  as  prefer- 
ring honorable  play  to  victory?  But  some  one  will  say  that  the 
athletic  committee  in  his  own  university  is  now  composed  of  men 
of  that  stamp.  No  doubt  this  is  true.  Perhaps  it  is  true  of  all  the 
men  on  all  the  athletic  committees  everywhere  ;  but  the  students 
in  other  places  do  not  know  it ;  and  surely,  it  would  be  possible  to 
select  at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  for  example,  men  who 
would  inspire  absolute  confidence  in  all  the  undergraduates  of  all 
three.     Or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  at  once  by  a  general  combin- 
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fttion,  would  it  not  be  possible  for  some  two  institations  to  get 
together  and  do  it  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  if  it  were  done  the 
game  pktyed  between  those  coUeges  would  be  an  enoouragement 
to  those  who  believe  in  intercollegiate  sports,  but  believe  in  having 
them  sportsmanlike  and  honorable  ?  Would  it  not  be  possible,  also, 
to  bring  the  members  of  the  teams  themselves  into  closer  relations ; 
to  have  one  team  a  guest  of  the  other ;  to  have  them  dine  together 
after  the  game,  or  the  race,  with  the  feeling  that  they  are  gentle- 
men who  have  laid  on  respectively  for  Tusculum  and  Home,  and  are 
the  better  rather  than  the  worse  friends  in  consequence?  If  this 
could  be  done,  if  college  men  could  learn  that  men  can  fight  hard 
and  fight  fair,  and  without  any  suspicion  that  the  other  side  does 
not  fight  fair,  our  colleges  would  have  done  something  towards 
healing  a  plague-spot  in  our  national  life. 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell^  '77. 


THE  AIMS  OF  AN  ASTRONOMER.* 

Two  titles  have  suggested  themselves  for  my  address  of  this 
morning,  *^  The  Aims  of  a  Man  of  Science,"  and  '^  The  Aims  of 
an  Astronomer."  The  objections  to  the  more  restricted  title  are, 
that  those  of  you  who  do  not  know  me  might  think  that  I  was 
about  to  discourse  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  or  give  you  a 
technical  paper  interspersed  with  mathematical  formulae  of  appall- 
ing length.  From  both  of  these  courses  I  solemnly  promise  to 
abstain.  The  broader  title  might  lead  me  into  domains  outside  of 
my  own  studies,  which  are  always  particularly  tempting  to  a  spe- 
cialist. The  early  aims  of  an  astronomer  must  be  passed  over 
briefly  to  reach  the  more  alluring  field  when  they  become,  or 
should  become,  the  aims  of  astronomy. 

The  first  aim  of  a  boy  when  he  reaches  manhood,  and  becomes 
an  independent  unit  in  the  community,  is  generally  to  acquire 
money  or  its  equivalent.  This  aim  for  a  time  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. He  is  entitled  to  support,  food,  lodging,  and  clothing. 
Unfortunately,  the  savage  has  here  a  great  advantage  over  civil- 
ized man.    As  soon  as  he  attains  his  f  uU  strength  and  physical 

^  Qmtioii  delirerod  in  Sanders  Theatre,  June  28, 1006,  before  the  Harrard  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
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deyelopment,  he  becomes  an  important  member  of  his  tribe.  He 
can  hunt  and  fish,  and  can  live  in  even  greater  comfort  than  his 
elders.  The  complex  wants  of  civilization  have  changed  all  ihb. 
With  ns,  a  boy  must  get  his  education,  and  for  years  must  be 
dependent  on  others  when  he  should  be  self-supporting.  Many  of 
the  evils  of  socialism,  hatred  of  the  rich,  and  fear  of  powerful 
organizations,  are  due  to  this  cause. 

If  a  man  never  gets  beyond  the  money-making  stage,  he  can 
hardly  be  called  a  student  of  science.  Let  us  assume  that  he  is 
intellectually  a  success  and  attains  a  college  position.  He  will 
never  be  rich,  but  since  he  is  as  weU  off  as  his  associates  he  is  not  - 
poor.  His  next  aim  is  likely  to  be  personal  fame  —  a  better 
object  than  wealth,  but  still  a  purely  selfish  one.  In  this  stage 
of  his  development,  he  tries  to  obtain  honorary  membership  in 
societies,  degrees  or  other  honors,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to 
come  to  him  unsolicited.  He  makes  reclamations  of  priority,  and 
deposits  sealed  packages  in  the  safe  of  the  French  Academy,  so 
that  if  any  one  else  should  make  the  same  discovery  he  can  call  for 
his  package  and  prove  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  entire  credit, 
since  he  was  first.  If  he  is  young,  he  attacks  the  work  of  some 
older  man,  and  thus  gains  notoriety,  even  if  his  charges  are 
disproved  or  ignored.  The  specious  plea,  ^^I  feel  obliged,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  to  point  out  that  my  friend,  Mr.  A,  is  entirely 
wrong,''  seldom  conceals  the  true  motive. 

The  next  aim  is  higher  and  is  for  fame,  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  college,  his  city,  or  his  country.  Enthusiasm  for  his  state  is 
dampened  when  the  latter  attempts  to  tax  scientific  institutions, 
instead  of  aiding  them,  as  is  dond  in  all  other  civilized  countries. 
For  years,  nearly  all  English  mathematicians,  following  Newton, 
dealt  with  fluents  and  fluxions,  while  the  Continental  mathema- 
ticians, following  Leibnitz,  used  differential  coefficients.  The 
astronomers  who  gave  the  principal  credit  to  Adams  for  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune  were  nearly  all  Englishmen,  while  few  French- 
men admitted  the  claims  of  any  one  but  Le  Yerrier. 

This  brings  us  to  what  should  be  the  true  aim  of  the  student  of 
science,  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  laws  regulating  the  physical  universe.  His  sole 
object  should  be  to  secure  the  best  possible  results,  and  he  must 
be  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  his  personal  wishes  for  this  end. 
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Astronomy  thus  becomes  international,  and  wholly  impersonal. 
To  how  many  of  us  is  this  the  one  and  only  aim,  regardless  of  all 
selfish  considerations  ?  We  must  not  expect  too  much  of  poor 
human  nature,  and  yet  it  can  do  no  harm  to  make  our  ideal  a 
high  one.  No  man  is  likely  to  surpass  his  ideal,  and  even  if  it  is 
so  high  that  he  cannot  hope  to  reach  it,  he  may  go  further  than  if 
he  only  tries  to  attain  money  or  fame.  The  aims  of  the  astro- 
nomer thus  become  the  aims  of  astronomy,  and  there  is  no  subject 
to  which  he  can  better  give  careful  attention. 

No  man  can  hope  to  advance  science  now,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Think  of  writing  a  book  which  not  only  would  survive 
and  be  useful  for  two  thousand  years,  but  which  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies should  be  the  great  work,  and  practically  the  only  authority, 
of  its  kind.  Yet  this  is  the  position  held  by  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  time  it  was  repro- 
duced again  and  again  by  laborious  hand-made  copies  into  which 
errors  crept,  were  repeated  and  multiplied.  By  far  the  best  copy 
bridges  more  than  half  the  interval,  since  it  was  clearly  written  in 
the  uncial  characters  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  deposited  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  and  in  1883  was  kept  in  one 
of  the  show-cases  of  that  institution.  It  contains  a  catalogue  of 
more  than  a  thousand  stars,  which  is  perhaps  that  prepared  by 
Hipparchus,  nearly  two  centuries  earlier.  It  not  only  gives  the 
positions,  but  the  brightness,  of  all  of  these  stars,  and  shows  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  appearance  of  the 
heavens  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  Even  a  careful 
observer,  without  instrmnents,  would  have  difficulty  in  detecting 
any  differences  during  these  two  thousand  years.  But  for  the 
errors  in  copying  mentioned  above,  the  Almagest  would  still  g^ve 
us  valuable  information  regarding  the  secular  changes  in  the  stars. 
No  worker  in  science  knows  whether  his  results  will  have  any 
value  a  century  hence.  The  work  of  the  older  astrologers  was 
supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  astrono- 
mers. No  one  could  tell  that  the  work  of  the  early  chemists  was 
of  more  importance  than  that  of  the  alchemists.  Until  within 
a  century,  the  estimates  of  the  light  of  the  stars  as  given  in  the 
Almagest  were  considered  as  of  little  scientific  value.  One  man 
of  genius,  Sir  William  Herschel,  recognized  the  value  of  accurate 
determinations  of  stellar  brightness,  and  in  1796  to  1799  he  pub- 
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lisbed  foar  catalogues  of  1905  stars,  covering  two  thirds  of  the 
northern  sky.  It  was  my  great  good  fortune,  when  visiting  his 
grandson  in  1888,  to  discover  the  manuscript  of  two  other  cata- 
logues, which  when  published  rendered  the  work  complete  for  the 
entire  portion  of  the  sky  visible  in  England.  For  eighty  years 
they  had  lain  on  the  shelf,  unknown  to  astronomers,  and  their 
existence  was  not  even  suspected.  Although  the  observations  had 
been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  the  six  catalogues  were  not  in 
a  form  that  could  be  used.  The  necessary  reductions  and  publican 
tions  of  the  results  were  made  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  and 
thus  we  were  enabled  to  present  to  astronomers  a  catalogue  of 
nearly  three  thousand  stars,  showing  their  brightness  a  century 
ago  and  determined  with  an  accuracy  which  has  only  been  equalled 
within  the  last  few  years. 

These  are  examples  of  great  successes  by  clear-sighted  men  of 
genius  who  little  suspected  how  highly  their  work  would  be  appre- 
ciated after  they  were  dead.  To  offset  this,  there  are  whole 
generations  of  astronomers  whose  lif ework  is  now  of  little  or  no 
value.  Let  each  man  ask  himself  to  which  class  his  own  work 
belongs.  Only  the  future  can  decide  with  certainty,  but  we  can 
at  least  improve  methods  which  will  certainly  do  good,  and  can 
do  no  harm. 

Unfortunately,  astronomical  research  has  now  become  so  ex- 
pensive that  large  sums  are  required  to  carry  it  a  step  beyond 
what  has  already  been  accomplished.  A  word  must  therefore  be 
said  to  men  and  women  of  wealth  who  desire  to  aid  this  science 
by  gift.  Many  persons  have  learned  how  to  accumulate  great  for- 
tunes, but  few  have  succeeded  in  giving  away  wisely  large  sums  of 
money  for  scientific  work  of  the  highest  grade.  It  is  strange 
that  a  shrewd  business  man,  who  by  lifelong  labor  has  accumu- 
lated a  fortune,  if  he  wishes  to  give  it  away,  should  not  use 
the  same  skill  that  he  did  in  acquiring  it.  When  buying  a  mine 
he  sends  experts  to  examine  it,  and  assures  himself  that  he  will 
obtain  an  adequate  return.  When  converting  his  money  into 
scientific  results,  he  should  similarly  satisfy  himself  that  his  plan 
is  a  good  one,  and  that  it  wiU  fill  a  real  want.  Let  us,  therefore, 
hereafter  have  no  needless  duplication  of  observatories,  no  great 
telescopes  that  are  idle,  no  costly  expeditions  which,  owing  to 
insufficient  preparation  and  lack  of  proper  organization,  will 
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surely  bring  no  adequate  return.  Money  placed  in  the  bands  of 
a  suitable  committee  would  doubtless  be  spent  to  great  advantage. 
The  Bumf  ord  Fund  of  the  American  Academy  and  the  Elizabeth 
Thompson  Fund  are  thus  well  and  wisely  adminbtered.  But  it 
is  pitiful  to  hear  from  men  of  the  greatest  ability  their  needs 
for  apparatus,  assistance,  or  means  for  publication,  which  cannot 
be  supplied  by  the  few  hundred  dollars  thus  available.  One  of 
the  greatest  needs  of  the  physical  sciences  at  the  present  time  is 
a  liberal  fund  for  research,  administered  solely  in  the  interests  of 
science,  and  by  scientific  men.  Some  of  the  members  of  such  a 
committee  should  be  active  workers  in  science,  some  of  them  older 
investigators  still  able  to  advise  and  judge,  but  lacking  the  energy 
of  youth  required  to  undertake  research  themselves.  We  have 
striking  examples  around  us,  even  in  this  gathering,  of  suitable 
men  who  have  passed  the  usual  age  of  retirement.  Some  of  them 
are  still  so  active  that  they  appear  to  accomplish  even  more  than 
when  they  were  younger.  A  fixed  age  of  compulsory  retirement 
sometimes  leads  to  curious  results.  A  Washington  astronomer, 
when  retired  ten  years  ago,  had  all  his  work  taken  away  from 
him  and  was  not  iJlowed  to  complete  it  even  at  his  own  expense. 
His  life  is  still  full  of  work  and  original  suggestions.  An  army 
engineer  from  Cambridge,  too  old  to  serve  the  government,  has 
been  for  years,  since  his  retirement,  engaged  in  the  greatest  prob- 
lems of  his  profession,  including  the  Panama  CanaL  The  thanks 
of  Congress  lengthen  a  man's  professional  career  by  ten  years. 
An  admiral  came  near  having  his  usefulness  prolonged  for  four 
years,  since  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  February.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  active  of  living 
astronomers  will  soon  be  retired  just  as  he  has  completed  and  has 
ready  for  his  use  the  most  perfect  apparatus  yet  contrived  for 
measuring  the  places  of  the  stars.  When  the  plan  for  compulsory 
cetirement  was  introduced  at  Harvard,  I  hoped  that  the  Observa- 
tory might  profit  by  it.  Any  man  can  complete  iis  own  work 
much  more  economically  than  another.  I  pointed  out  that  at  the 
Observatory  we  had  much  unfinished  work,  the  time  for  my 
retirement  was  approaching,  and  I  suggested  that  an  appropria- 
tion should  be  made  at  once  to  complete  it.  The  time  is  now 
much  shorter,  the  work  is  still  unfinished,  and  the  appropriation 
has  not  yet  been  made. 
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A  oommittoe  constituted  as  described  above,  and  having  liberal 
funds  at  their  command,  could  advance  astronomy  in  several 
different  ways.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  young  man  who  has 
taken  a  post-graduate  course  in  astronomy,  has  studied  abroad  at 
a  great  and  active  observatory,  and  comes  home  to  teach  in  a  little 
country  coUege.  He  wishes  to  continue  his  work  in  astronomical 
research  with  the  new  instruments  and  by  the  same  methods  he 
has  just  learned.  His  college  has  no  money  for  such  purposes, 
his  associates  do  not  sympathize  with  his  wishes,  and  his  time  and 
strength  are  fully  occupied  with  instruction.  He  writes  a  pathetic 
letter  stating  that  if  he  had  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  cer- 
tain instrument  he  would  gladly  give  his  own  time  to  the  proposed 
work.  Last  month  I  received  a  letter  from  a  Jesuit  priest  in 
Buluwayo,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  civilization  of  Capetown, 
giving  me  certain  definite  meteorological  facts  resulting  from  a 
year's  careful  observation  in  that  wonderful  climate.  He  described 
some  important  observations  he  wished  to  make  if  he  only  had 
five  hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a  mounting  for  his  telescope. 
The  committee  would  not  only  give  such  a  man  the  required  aid, 
but  also  the  encouragement,  which  is  often  still  more  highly  prized. 
The  man  of  genius  is,  in  many  cases,  sensitive,  retiring,  unable  to 
promise  results,  or  to  make  known  his  needs.  He  must  be  sought, 
treated  with  tact,  and  encouraged.  If  transplanted  to  other  sur- 
roundings, or  even  if  supplied  with  better  appliances,  his  useful- 
ness may  cease.  No  amount  of  organization  would  help  him ;  in 
fact  any  interference  with  his  plans  is  likely  to  spoil  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  observatory  should  be  as  caref uUy 
organized  and  administered  as  a  great  railroad.  Every  expendi- 
ture should  be  watched,  every  real  improvement  introduced,  advice 
from  experts  welcomed,  and,  if  good,  followed,  and  every  care  taken 
to  secure  the  greatest  possible  output  for  every  dollar  expended. 
A  large  part  of  the  income  is  used  for  salaries,  heating,  lighting, 
and  repairs.  Accordingly,  a  small  increase  in  the  resources  will 
produce  a  disproportionate  increase  in  the  scientific  results  obtained. 
Much  of  the  work  of  a  large  observatory  is  routine,  studying 
thousands  of  stars  in  the  same  way,  the  work  extending,  in  some 
cases,  over  many  years.  A  great  saving  may  be  effected  by  em- 
ploying unskilled  and  therefore  inexpensive  labor,  of  course 
under  careful  supervision.    In  this  way,  a  great  increase  in  tiie 
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results  can  be  obtained  from  a  moderate  expenditure,  and  the 
amount  can  be  closely  estimated  in  advance.  The  clerical  work 
is  largely  copying  numbers  on  prearranged  forms,  and  computing, 
in  which  only  a  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  is  needed. 
Such  work  must  always  be  checked  by  an  experienced  assistant,  and 
all  errors  detected  by  duplicate  or  triplicate  computations.  For  such 
routine  work  we  pay  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  much  above  commercial  rates  for  similar  work.  Prices 
are  much  lower  in  Europe,  and  supervision  would  also  be  cheaper 
there.  An  exhibition  of  wood-carving  and  embroidery  has  recently 
been  held  in  Berlin.  Some  beautiful  specimens  were  shown  whidi 
had  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  half  a  cent  to  three  cents  an  hour. 
Less  skill  would  be  required  for  much  of  the  routine  work  needed 
in  an  observatory.  If  Asiatic  labor  could  be  employed,  the  prices 
would  be  still  less,  although  the  cost  of  supervision  would  be 
greater.  In  India,  when  tiger-hunting,  the  beaters  go  into  the 
jungle  armed  only  with  a  tin  pan,  which  they  beat  violently  with 
a  stick.  They  thus  frighten  the  tiger  and  chase  him  towards  the 
tree  in  the  top  of  which  the  bold  hunter  is  safely  seated,  armed 
with  a  rifle.  The  beaters  are  paid  the  liberal  sum  of  three  to  four 
cents  a  day,  which  is  increased  to  six  cents  if  the  work  is  done 
properly  and  the  tiger  is  killed.  The  family  of  the  beater  would 
probably  prefer  that  he  should  engage  iu  almost  any  department 
of  astronomical  research.  The  most  savage  despotism  of  modem 
times  was  overthrown,  and  peace  and  comfort  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa,  by  soldiers 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a 
day. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  unsuccessful  to  criticise  those  who  are 
richer  and  more  powerful  than  themselves.  In  some  countries 
this  is  done  with  the  aid  of  dynamite  bombs.  In  others  (I  men- 
tion no  names),  it  takes  the  form  of  newspaper  attacks  on  wealthy 
men,  corporations,  trusts,  insurance  companies,  and  railroads. 
When  we  begrudge  the  hundreds  of  millions  acquired  by  Stand- 
ard Oil,  should  we  not  remember  how  much  of  it  was  earned 
by  the  genius  of  the  men  who  evolved  the  most  perfect  business 
organization  the  world  has  ever  known?  If  we  say  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  ought  to  distribute  his  millions  among  his  workmen, 
let  us  recall  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  sell  three  pounds  of 
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steel  for  two  cents,  by  giving  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  an 
administration  and  management  of  every  detail,  superior  to  that 
of  any  similar  corporation  in  existence.  A  great  railway  system 
may  misuse  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  yet  this  is  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  it  brings  to  the 
country  by  supporting  a  vast  community  of  farmers  who  are  en- 
abled by  its  aid  to  send  the  products  of  their  farms  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  If  we  apply  these  principles  to  astronomy  we 
may  expect  the  same  advance  that  has  been  accomplished  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures.  Who  would  object 
to  a  trust,  whose  sole  objects  would  be  increased  production, 
reduced  cost  to  the  public,  and  no  profit  to  those  forming  it  ? 
The  advantages  of  careful  administration  in  scientific  work  are 
illustrated  in  a  plan  I  detailed  at  the  Franklin  Bi-Centenary, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  A  telescope  of  the  largest  size  entails  great 
expense,  but  might  produce  a  collection  of  photographs  which 
would  furnish  useful  material  for  study  to  half  the  astronomers 
of  the  world.  My  plan  proposed  that  a  reflecting  telescope  of 
seven  feet  aperture  should  be  mounted  in  the  best  possible  loca- 
tion, probably  in  South  Africa,  and  kept  at  work  photographing 
the  sky  throughout  every  clear  night.  An  international  com- 
mittee of  astronomers  would  decide  to  what  special  work  the 
instrument  should  be  devoted,  and  the  photographs,  or  copies  of 
them,  would  be  distributed  throughout  the  world  to  any  astro- 
nomers who  would  make  proper  use  of  them.  Copies  of  any  or 
all  of  the  photographs  would  be  sold  at  cost  to  whoever  wished  for 
them.  An  astronomer  of  any  country,  prepared  to  undertake  a 
particular  research,  would  be  furnished  with  the  best  photographic 
material  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  present  condition  of  science. 
Means  would  also  be  provided  him  for  making  suitable  measure- 
ments, for  reduction  of  the  results,  and  finally  for  publication. 
Any  competent  astronomer,  however  isolated,  would  thus  be  en- 
abled to  carry  on  his  researches  amid  his  own  surroundings,  as  well 
as  if  he  were  at  the  greatest  observatory  in  the  world.  The  man 
best  qualified  to  discuss  the  results  often  has  very  little  skiU,  even 
if  he  has  the  time,  to  take  the  photographs.  Conditions  would 
thus  be  provided  which  would  give  the  best  results  for  each  por- 
tion of  the  work,  as  in  any  well-organi2sed  industrial  enterprise. 
The  donor  would  be  assured  that  he  had  supplied  materisd  for 
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study  for  the  most  expert  astroDomers  of  all  countries,  instead 
of  for  those  at  a  single  institution.  A  careful  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  this  plan  showed  that  it  would  be  less  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  or  about  one  third  of  that  of  establishing 
an  observatory  of  the  first  class,  like  those  now  existing. 

The  greatest  problem  of  all  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and 
that  which  would  really  include  all  the  others,  would  be  to  deter- 
mine which  departments  of  astronomy  were  being  n^lected,  and 
which  were  receiving  attention  that  cotdd  better  be  applied  to 
other  subjects.  A  committee  without  money  could  accomplish 
little,  but  if  a  moderate  sum  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  with 
the  promise  of  more  if  it  were  well  expended,  astronomical  science 
might  be  lifted  to  a  new  and  higher  plane.  Suppose  the  subject 
selected  was  double  stars.  Many  men  of  genius  have  done  excel- 
lent work  with  small  telescopes  and  poor  micrometers.  Such  men 
would  be  supplied  with  the  best  instruments  they  could  use  to 
advantage,  and  money  for  recorders,  computers,  and  publication, 
if  they  desired  it.  Various  systematic  examinations  of  all  stars  in 
certain  regions,  and  brighter  than  a  given  magnitude,  have  been 
made  for  the  discovery  of  new  doubles.  This  work  should  be 
completed  for  the  entire  sky,  both  north  and  south,  according  to 
the  same  system,  and  with  similar  instruments  and  conditions. 
A  certain  minimum  number  of  accurate  measures  should  be  ob- 
tained of  all  double  stars.  Computers  of  orbits  complain  that 
many  important  objects  are  neglected,  while  numerous  suparfluoua 
observations  are  made  of  other  less  interesting  pairs.  The  com- 
mittee would  communicate  with  observers,  offering  aid  if  they 
would  supply  this  want.  If  not,  owners  of  large  telescopes  would 
be  asked  to  allow  them  to  be  used  for  this  work,  the  committee 
furnishing  the  necessary  micrometers  and  employing  young  astrono- 
mers as  observers  who  would  get  their  training,  if  possible,  from 
experienced  specialists  in  this  class  of  work.  Computers  of  orbits 
would  be  aided  in  the  same  way,  and  their  work  might  thus  be 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  increased  in  quantity.  Directors 
of  observatories  could  get  most  valuable  advice  and  help  from  the 
committee,  and  when  a  new  observatory  was  established,  its  plan 
for  work  could  thus  be  greatiy  improved.  The  Harvard  Observa- 
tory would  gladly  welcome  and  profit  by  such  advice. 

The  committee  should  not  stop  with  existing  problems.    When 
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a  new  line  of  research,  like  measuring  the  heat  of  the  stars,  is 
proposed,  they  should  at  once  investigate  it  and,  if  the  results  are 
promising,  test  it.  If  it  proved  successful,  they  should  carry  it  as 
far  as  present  means  permit.  In  this,  as  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  existing  observatories  for  any  of  the  great  problems  now 
before  us,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  results  obtainable  by 
a  wise  administration. 

The  donor,  as  well  as  the  astronomer,  must  be  asked  to  consider 
first  the  interests  of  science.  His  name  would  necessarily  always 
be  associated  with  his  gift,  and  would  he  not  prefer  a  world-wide 
to  a  local  immortality  ?  There  must  be  now  many  wealthy  men 
trying  to  find  some  good  use  for  the  money  they  cannot  take  with 
them  out  of  this  life.  The  hardest  problem  will  be  to  find  an 
active  committee  with  no  taint  of  selfish  dross.  This  taint  exists 
even  among  astronomers.  There  is  no  more  permanent^  economical, 
and  efficient  trustee  than  a  great  university  with  long-continued 
and  honorable  traditions.  As  with  any  other  wish  of  the  donor, 
it  could  secure  and  enforce  unselfish  management,  as  well  as 
efficiency. 

Industrial  enterprises,  half  a  century  ago,  were  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  that  science  is  in  to-day.  May  we  not  expect  in 
astronomy  the  same  advance  by  cooperation  and  organization? 
If  donors,  trustees,  and  astronomers  can  thus  be  led  to  work  for 
scientific  results  alone,  regardless  of  country  or  personal  consid- 
erations, it  will  be  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  the  great  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Edward  C.  Pickering^  8  '65. 


JOHN  KNOWLES  PAINE. 

John  Knowles  Paine,  who  retired  in  May,  1905,  from  the 
Chair  of  Music  at  Harvard,  died  April  25, 1906,  in  Cambridge. 
While  he  was  one  of  the  most  famous  members  of  the  Faculty,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  his  subject  he  was  not  so  well  known  to  the 
body  of  students  and  graduates  as  most  of  his  coUeagues.  More- 
over, it  is  probably  true  that  the  full  value  of  his  work  was  more 
keenly  perceived  abroad  than  in  the  University.  The  Chair  of 
Music  was  an  experiment  not  only  at  Harvard,  but  in  American 
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tiniyersities.  At  the  close  of  Paine's  eareer  it  can  be  said  not  only 
that  he  held  the  office  with  g^at  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  but  that 
he  reflected  high  renown  upon  Harvard  from  the  brilliancy  of  his 
individual  works.  Yet  the  acclaim  of  the  latter  almost  necessarily 
came  from  the  musical  world  outside ;  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  College  should  appreciate  the  true  quality  of  the  creative 
work  that  was  done,  so  to  speak,  under  its  own  auspices. 

John  Knowles  Paine  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  Januaiy  9, 
1889.  His  earliest  musical  stimulus  came  with  the  instruction  of 
Kotschmar,  —  a  type  of  excellent  musician  who  by  some  chance 
settles  in  a  smaller  field  than  his  ability  seems  to  demand.  With 
Kotschmar,  Paine  evidently  gained  a  thorough  g^unding  at  the 
piano,  in  harmony,  and  especially  at  the  organ.  Indeed  it  was 
as  organist  that  he  made  his  earliest  public  appearance,  both  in 
America  and  in  Germany,  although  he  possessed  a  clear  and  broad 
techniquid  at  the  piano.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Berlin, 
where  his  principal  teacher  was  Haupt.  The  young  American 
gave  great  promise  from  the  beginning.  It  is  certainly  remark- 
able that  he  played  in  public  repeatedly  in  Germany  during  these 
student  years.  He  seemed  to  find  Berlin  ever  ready  and  expectant 
to  hear  his  compositions.  Most  of  his  larger  works  were  given 
there,  beginning  with  the  Mass  in  D  in  1876. 

Early  in  life  Paine  started  a  path  of  high  plane  and  purpose 
from  which  he  never  lapsed.  Even  in  these  later  days  of  great 
musical  growth  American  composers  are  driven  to  lighter  forms 
and  vein  by  the  lack  of  reception  for  their  serious  effort.  Paine, 
though  a  pioneer  among  his  compatriots,  was  distinguished  by  an 
almost  exclusive  devotion  to  the  higher  forms.  He  neither  made 
an  appeal  to  the  more  primitive  taste  of  his  own  country,  nor  did 
he  fear  to  measure  himself  with  the  best  composers  abroad.  The 
performance  of  his  Mass  at  the  Sing-Akademie  in  Berlin  in  1876 
was  an  event  of  note  for  the  cause  of  American  music. 

When  Paine  returned  to  America  after  his  three  years  of  study, 
he  was  active  mainly  as  concert-organist,  stirring  a  new  interest 
in  this  branch  of  music  and  especially  in  the  works  of  Bach.  The 
building  of  the  great  organ  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall  is  ascribed 
largely  to  his  influence. 

In  1868  he  was  appointed  musical  instructor  at  Harvard,  giving 
courses  in  Harmony  and  in  the  Theory  of  Music.    In  1869  be 
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added  the  course  on  the  History  of  Music.  In  1878  he  was 
appointed  assistant  professor,  in  1875  professor  of  Music. 

The  question  of  precedence  of  the  various  American  colleges  in 
the  teaching  of  music  is  a  difficult  one.  Whatever  be  the  details 
of  dates  and  claims,  Harvard  was  certainly  first  in  establishing  a 
full  Chair  of  Music.^  At  the  outset  she  wisely  decided  to  confine 
musical  instruction  to  theory,  composition,  and  analytic  study.  In 
one  respect  the  position  of  Harvard  has  been  unique  among  all 
universities  (at  home  or  abroad)  in  allowing  the  course  of  Music 
to  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  This  departure 
came  at  about  the  same  time  with  the  elective  system  and  seemed 
to  lay  a  special  stress  on  the  range  and  significance  of  the  latter. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  experience  has  evidently  led  the 
University  to  allow  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  to  be  offered  for 
the  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  series  of  Paine's  greater  works  began  with  his  finrt  sym- 
phony, which  was  produced  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1876.  His 
Centennial  Hymn  was  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  same  year.  A  symphonic  poem  to  Shake- 
speare's Tempest  was  first  played  in  1877 ;  in  1881  followed  his 
Spring  Symphony^  a  work  that  to-day  holds  the  freshness  and 
continuity  of  interest,  the  expressive  beauty  of  its  melodic  themes, 
the  warmth  and  delicacy  of  the  harmonies, — especially  the  nobility 
and  power  of  the  climax. 

Fine  as  is  thb  Spring  Symphony  (probably  the  best  of  all 
Paine's  compositions,  re^urded  as  a  single  work  of  largest  dimen- 
sions), the  Oedipus  music  marks  the  high  point  of  the  composer's 
career  at  Harvard.  No  one  who  heard  those  performances  at 
Cambridge  in  the  spring  of  1881,  least  of  all  the  musical  men  of 
Harvard,  will  forget  the  great  impression.  With  all  the  splendor 
of  setting,  the  fine  detail  of  each  part,  the  spirit  of  the  leading 
r&les,  above  all  the  power  and  pathos  of  Oedipus  himself, — 
the  music,  when  we  come  to  review  the  whole,  was  the  best  of  the 
feast.  As  often  happens,  the  incidental  becomes  the  essential. 
What  saved  the  great  impression  of  the  tragedy,  made  it  more 
than  an  antique  revival,  was  the  rich,  melodious,  noble  setting 
of  choruses  and  prelude.    It  gave  the  sensuous  element  by  which 

^  Th«  instanoe  of  a  ohair  of  "  Ftof Mior  "  of  Mamo,  vith  fees  depending  on  the 
number  of  stadento,  esnnot  be  regwded  ai  pieaenting  a  xiTal  olaun. 
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alone  a  great  conception  is  felt  and  rememberecL  The  grim 
tragedy  we  knew  in  the  class-room;  the  tenderness  that  Paine 
found  and  expressed  was  a  new,  delicious  note.  Everything  con- 
spired to  make  a  rare  success;  the  devoted  absorption  of  Mr. 
Paine,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  the  grandeur  and 
novelty  of  the  subject,  the  splendid  seriousness  of  the  audience  for 
whom  he  was  writing. 

From  the  purely  musical  standpoint,  apart  from  its  immediate 
purpose  and  effect,  Paine's  setting  of  the  Oedipus  choruses  have 
to-day,  after  twenty-five  years,  the  same  potent  charm  as  on  their 
production.  In  view  of  the  rapid  changes  which  the  art  of  music 
has  undergone  in  this  interval,  such  a  test  is  proof  of  a  high  degree 
of  beauty.  It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  a  renewed  general 
hearing  will  result  in  a  far  higher  estimate  of  the  work  than  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  It  is  certainly  true  that  never  has  the  pathos, 
in  short  the  full  reality  of  a  Greek  tragedy,  so  come  home  to  the 
present  writer  as  in  a  study  of  these  settings,  and  especially  in  the 
second  chorus.  It  shows  to  the  full  the  power  of  music  to  revive 
a  noble  conception  of  long  ago.  It  proves  the  wisdom  of  Paine's 
idea,  to  glorify  the  Greek  poetry  with  all  the  resources  of  modem 
music,  instead  of  giving  a  mere  reproduction  of  the  primitive  shifts 
of  an  archaic  phase  of  the  art.  There  is  a  special  alternation  of 
tender  beauty  with  dramatic  power,  with  constant  surprise  of 
delicate  rhythm  and  bold  harmonies.  We  are  struck  with  the 
blending  of  melodic  simplicity  (necessary  for  amateur  singing) 
with  the  highest  plane  of  serious  conception.  The  Oedipus 
choruses  will  prove  one  of  the  gpreatest  works  of  modem  music, 
and  the  pride  of  Harvard  musicians  will  be  redoubled  in  the 
double  possession.  There  are  in  the  work  the  element  of  striking 
originality  and  the  fine  perfection  of  inner  detail  that  proves  the 
highest  sincerity.  The  two  are  so  different,  —  the  beauty  that 
strikes  for  the  moment,  or  the  charm  that  stays,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  set  the  one  against  the  other,  to  think  them  actually  opposed. 

The  work  that  starts  a  sensational  furore  seems  almost  neces- 
sarily surcharged  with  passages  of  mere  effect,  lacking  the  touch  of 
inner  coherence.  This  latter  quality  of  high  fidelity  and  simple 
spontaneity  was  a  special  trait  of  Paine.  To  enjoy  his  works  best, 
you  must  always  take  them  in  their  continuous  fiow  and  in  the 
complete  design.  You  must  not  look  for  pretty  bits  and  flashing 
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chords,  or  mere  striking  moments.  Yet  here  and  there  a  work  will 
come,  often  at  the  high  point  of  a  career,  so  concentrated  in  effort 
and  achievement  that  by  the  force  of  its  beauty  it  convinces  once 
and  for  all.  So  one  feels  like  comparing  the  Oedipus  of  Paine  to 
the  Fatist  of  Gounod. 

The  temper  of  Paine's  writing  was  of  a  certain  delicate  Roman- 
ticism akin  to  the  vein  of  a  Goetz,  a  Bruch,  and  other  tonal  poets 
who  have  not  as  yet  found  a  full  appreciation.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
none  of  the  masters  and  of  none  of  the  schools,  though  his  early 
works  show  a  certain  blended  influence  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann. Indeed  in  these  choruses  there  were  no  models  that  he  ac- 
tually followed,  in  the  form  or  in  the  vein.  One  does  not  think  of 
Mendelssohn's  Antigone  or  Oedipus  as  overshadowing  examples. 
The  fact  is  that  here,  where  there  was  the  immediate  suggestion  of 
a  master,  Paine  not  only  did  not  follow,  but,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out over-boldness,  found  a  more  expressive  vein  of  his  own.  And 
so  we  are  impelled  to  a  final  word  about  a  work  of  which  Harvard 
may  well  be  proud,  —  springing  peculiarly  from  academic  tradi- 
tion, written  by  one  of  the  Faculty  for  a  college  festival,  giving 
a  worthy  tonal  setting,  before  the  whole  world  of  music,  of  the 
ancient  classic  tragedy. 

The  position  of  a  professor  of  music  in  a  university  is  somewhat 
onupuaL  He  cannot  throw  himself  into  the  pure  pursuit  of  in- 
struction at  the  expense  of  individual  creation.  For  this,  after  all, 
gives  him  the  greatest  power  as  a  teacher.  The  teaching  of  art  is 
indeed  on  a  different  plane  from  that  of  other  branches.  Less  can 
be  actually  inculcated ;  more  must  be  left  to  the  self-help  of  the 
student.  In  a  country  without  great  musical  traditions  it  was  of 
incidculable  gain  to  have  a  master  like  Paine  to  encourage  and 
lead  the  way.  In  art  a  single  living  example  is  worth  a  hundred 
treatises.  Pupils  of  the  greatest  promise  are  best  taught  by  exam- 
ple, though  strict  pedagogy  can  in  no  wise  be  dispensed  with. 

Paine's  art  was  not  merely  academic.  He  did  not  write,  like 
some  famous  teachers  of  the  past,  merely  to  show  that  he  could 
do  it.  He  lived  for  composing,  and  so  he  was  a  vital  stimulus 
to  his  pupils.  But,  single-minded  in  his  creative  work,  he  was 
quick  to  kindle  the  spirit  of  his  students.  He  had  the  kindly  sense 
that  sees  the  possibility  rather  than  the  reality.  None  of  his  pupils 
can  forget  the  personid  interest  that  seemed  out  of  all  proportion 
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to  their  own  desert,  —  the  hearty  welcome  of  himself  and  of  his 
wife  to  their  home  at  all  times.  The  power  and  effect  of  Paine's 
teaching  is  seen  in  the  line  of  active  and  successful  musicians  who 
got  their  training  at  Harvard.  Under  Paine  Harvard  became  the 
leading  school  for  composition  in  America. 

The  critical  influence  of  a  teacher,  however  restrained,  is  of 
greater  importance  than  is  often  considered.  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  centuiy,  this 
function  was  of  necessity  of  paramount  moment.  Never  had  the 
musical  world  been  so  divided ;  it  was  the  period  of  alignment  of 
two  great  parties,  almost  of  hostile  camps,  —  the  conflict  of  two 
opposing  tendencies.  Students,  especially,  far  from  the  seat  of  war, 
had  a  right  to  ask  for  enlightenment.  The  attitude  of  Professor 
Paine  on  this  interesting  question  was  a  model  of  right  balance. 
He  seemed  to  divine  that  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  creating  artist  to 
be  a  militant  champion  in  a  strife  of  theories  that  rages  at  the 
fiercest  among  the  lesser  followers.  He  refused  on  the  one  hand  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  allurement  of  a  new  iconoclasm  of  excessive 
romanticism.  He  upheld  bravely  and  clearly  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  his  art.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  indulge  in  ana- 
themas ;  he  was  always  sensitive  to  new  ideas,  under  whatever  ban- 
ner they  appeared.  Thus  at  a  late  period  he  was  able  with  sincerity 
and  consistency  to  pay  his  tribute,  as  America's  representative,  at 
the  recent  Wagner  festival  in  Berlin. 

Of  the  later  works.  The  Realm  of  Fancy ^  the  Song  of  Promise^ 
the  opera  Azara^  there  is  not  room  to  speak  in  detail.  In  all,  they 
complete  a  royal  list.  Among  the  smaller  pieces  one  is  tempted 
to  make  special  mention  of  two  organ  preludes.  In  a  branch  of 
music,  striking  for  its  general  poverty,  these  are  models  of  pure 
style,  and  withal  they  are  modern  in  feeling. 

Paine's  German  training  and  classical  influences  did  not  impair 
a  certain  American  attitude  of  his  art.  The  subjects  he  chose 
were  mainly  of  English  or  American  poetiy.  The  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged  at  the  last  was  a  symphonic  poem  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  A  broad  hymnal  vein  that  appears  in  the  finale  of  the 
Spring  Symphony,  in  the  fourth  of  the  Greek  Choruses,  in  the 
Song  of  Promise,  has  a  splendid  flow  of  periods  in  the  Harvard 
Hymn. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  those  who  know  the  work  of  John 
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E.  Paine  mnst  stand  for  a  certain  higher  estimate  than  is  fre- 
quently heard.  The  very  quality  of  his  broad  masteiyin  all  the 
forms  seemed  to  endanger  a  true  appreciation  of  his  worth.  The 
world  is  fond  of  discoTcring  limitations  where  it  praises.  There 
is  always,  and  especially  to-day  in  music,  an  abnormal  demand  for 
mere  noyelty  that  is  often  mistaken  for  originality.  The  sensa- 
tional quality  that  arouses  9k  furore^  is  not  a  symptom  of  the  best 
art.  There  is  in  the  highest  effort  an  element  of  complete  sin- 
cerity, a  devotion  to  the  least  detail  for  the  sake  of  its  own  beauty, 
that  somehow  is  not  felt  by  the  instant  audience,  that  appeals 
to  a  quieter,  later  judgment. 

PhUip  H.  Ooepp,  '84. 


PRESroENT  ELIOT'S  COMMENCEMENT  SPEECH. 

[At  tlM  ezereiMf  in  Memorial  HaU,  after  "Fair  Harratd"  had  been  wang,  tiie 
ehairman,  Seeretary  BoniqiMrte,  called  on  Pteddent  Eliot  to  respond  for  Hairard. 

The  Prendent  said:] 

That  is  just  what  we  do  every  Commencement  bj  these  *'  festival 
ritesy"  —  and  festival  thej  are  indeed.  We  carry  Harvard  over  from 
the  day  that  is  past  to  the  day  that  is  waiting  before ;  we  carry  it  over 
with  exultation,  with  gratitnde,  with  thanksgiving,  from  yesterday  to 
to-morrow. 

Toor  chairman  has  said  that  he  wants  me  to  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  the  University  has  been  doing.  It  would  take  all  the 
afternoon,  gentlemen.  There  has  a  great  deal  happened  this  last  year. 
Most  of  it  very  good.  I  hope  you  have  all  been  out  to  Longwood  Ave- 
nue and  seen  there  the  superb  buildings  which  Charles  A.  Coolidge,  '81, 
designed,  and  the  Medical  Faculty  with  infinite  labor  made  as  fit  as 
possible  for  the  work  there  to  be  done.  It  is  the  handsomest  gronp  of 
buildings  in  the  country,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  the  most  superb  seat  of 
medical  research  that  has  ever  been  built,  giving  the  means  for  a  new 
start  for  medical  education  and  research  in  our  country.  It  is  an  honor  to 
the  University  and  an  honor  to  the  profession.  The  gifts  which  made  these 
buildings  possible  have  come  mostly  from  men  and  women  not  of  this 
immediate  community.  Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  sup- 
port of  Harvard  is  to  come  from  the  whole  country,  and  no  longer  from 
this  eastern  end  of  Massachusetts  alone ;  though  Massachusetts  is  pre- 
pared to  keep  its  end  up. 
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If  you  cross  Kirkland  St.  and  go  northward  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Physical  Laboratory  yoa  will  come  upon  the  beginning  of  a  great  new 
boilding  for  the  Law  School  by  the  same  designer.  Yoa  will  see  that  the 
Law  School  is  looking  forward  to  a  farther  increase  of  inflaence  and 
power,  and  its  means  of  asefalness.  If  you  go  throagh  Qaincy  St  you 
will  find  the  new  home  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Social 
Ethics,  a  building  which  bears  —  I  was  going  to  say  —  I  will  say,  for  it 
is  the  right  word  —  the  eaered  name  of  Emerson.  Philosophy,  law, 
medicine, — these  grand  new  buildings  typify  the  increase  of  the  external 
material  equipment  of  the  University.  We  are  proud  to  be  able  to  add 
such  structures  to  the  cities^of  Boston  and  Cambridge ;  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  who  is  sitting  at  this  table,  for  his  help  in 
getting  a  fine  broad  avenue  of  approach  to  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Medical  School.  He  has  assured  us  that  the  city  of  Boston  understands 
the  worth  of  that  group  of  buildings  to  the  city,  and  will  do  its  full  share 
in  making  them  visible  by  an  adequate  approach.  I  hope  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Soldier's  Field  and  what  is  on  it  We  have  just  seen 
in  that  superb  Stadium  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  kind  of 
intense  work  that  Harvard  men  here  leam  to  do.  That  is  the  great  thing 
that  men  leam  at  Harvard,  to  do  hard  work  with  enthusiasm,  to  carry 
a  difficult  undertaking  like  the  production  of  the  Agamemnon  to  a  perfect 


But  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  on  the  external  changes  in  the  University. 
There  are  other  more  important  developments  to  which  I  am  going  to 
call  your  attention.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  Harvard  University.  I  sometimes 
hear  rather  dismal  predictions  of  what  will  happen  to  the  University 
when  the  present  President  departs.  I  hear  it  said  that  nobody  else  can 
run  this  ill-constructed  and  decrepit  machine ;  that  he  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  gradually  fashioned,  and  tbat  no  new  man  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Let  me  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  all  those  fears 
are  entirely  without  foundation.  The  administration  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity  has  been  adequately  developed  with  the  increase  of  numbers  in 
the  institution.  The  administration  is  strong  and  well  organized ;  and  if 
you  gentlemen  provide  a  reasonably  sensible  and  energetic  man  to  take 
this  place,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  directing  this  particular  division 
of  the  army  of  learning.  It  is  a  well«organizekl,  well-constructed  ma^ 
chine ;  and  with  the  added  numbers  of  the  University  the  functions  of 
the  administrative  officers  have  been  improved  and  classified  with  this 
result, — that  every  single  individual  student  in  Harvard  University 
receives  a  great  deal  more  attention  and  guidance  than  it  was  the  prao- 
tiee  to  give  fifty  years  ago,  or  twenly  years  ago^  or  ten  years  ago.    In 
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the  Harvard  Uniyersitj  of  tcnlay  the  individual  youth  is  protected,  ad- 
vised, led,  taught 

Now  let  me  speak  a  moment  o£  the  improvement  of  teaching ;  and  let 
me  take  my  first  example  from  the  Medical  SchooL  Owing  to  our  having 
required  a  preliminary  degree  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School,  the 
number  of  students  has  been  reduced  to  about  300.  There  are  140 
teachers  for  those  300  students.  £xperts  give  the  student  a  great  amount 
of  individual  instruction.  That  is  an  extreme  illustration  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  teaching  of  the  University. 

Another  striking  change  of  late  years  has  been  the  relative  disappear- 
iuice  of  the  lecture.  What  has  taken  its  place  ?  The  individual  instruc- 
tion through  laboratory  work,  through  the  following  of  the  professor's 
lectures,  which  are  often  necessarily  sketchy,  by  numerous  instructors 
and  assistants  working  individually  with  the  student.  The  great  change 
in  the  instruction  of  the  University  of  late  years  has  been  this  individual 
contact  of  the  teacher  with  the  pupiL  There  was  nothing  of  that  sort, 
gentlemen,  fifty  years  ago,  nothing.  There  is  much  of  it  now.  And 
then  any  one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  will  have  learned  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  small 
electiye  courses,  each  taught  by  an  accomplished  scholar.  This  is  another 
of  the  great  changes  in  the  University  —  the  multiplication  of  courses 
which  are  small,  again  bringing  about  the  close  personal  contact  of  the 
taught  with  the  teacher. 

But  there  have  also  been  great  social  changes  in  Harvard  University. 
What  is  their  nature?  All  in  the  direction  of  cooperation,  working 
together,  comradeship,  and  enjoyment  of  comradeship.  There  isn't 
another  institution  like  the  Harvard  Union  in  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  other  university  in  the  world.  It  is  a  thoroughly  democratic  social 
institution  on  a  great  scale.  It  typifies  the  spirit  of  Harvard.  We  are 
built  upon  freedom,  we  are  built  upon  democracy,  we  are  built  upon  the 
principle  of  one  for  all  and  all  for  one.  That  runs  through  the  whole  life 
of  Harvard  University. 

There  have  recently  been  some  rather  striking  illustrations  of  this  spirit 
of  the  University.  Lately  the  Class  of  1879  gave  the  College  $100,000 
to  celebrate  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  The  Class  of  1880  did  like- 
wise ;  but  they  preferred  to  have  their  money  spent  for  the  increase  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  Class  of  1881  has  now  done  likewise,  but 
their  fund  is  $116,000,  and  the  income  is  placed  absolutely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  President  and  Fellows.  And  I  am  told  to-day  that  the  Class 
of  1882  is  well  advanced  upon  a  similar  undertaking.  Let  me  call  your 
attention,  too,  to  the  increased  vivacity  of  the  class  celebrations,  of  ten 
years  out,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  fifty  years  out.     Let  me  call  your 
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attention  to  the  very  interesting  meetings  held  hj  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clabs  year  by  year,  an  interest  which  always  mounts.  What 
do  these  things  mean,  gentlemen?  They  mean  that  the  sentiment  of 
gratitude  and  obligation  to  the  University  among  Harvard  men  is  felt 
more  strongly  now  than  ever  before.  That  is  the  tme  class  feeling; 
that  is  the  tme  college  feeling.     <<  By  their  fmita  ye  shall  know  them." 

These  great  acts  and  effects  of  college  spirit  are  all  Ebrvard  inventions. 
The  other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  are  quite  free  to  copy 
them,  as  they  have  copied  many  other  good  Harvard  inventions  in  years 
gone  by ;  but  let  me  assure  you  that  they  will  not  copy  these  inventions  easily 
or  soon.  We  have  acquired  an  honorable  precedence  in  these  matters.  What 
other  institution  has  matched  the  acts  of  the  Harvard  classes  of  1879, 
1880,  and  1881  ?  Not  one.  Down  at  the  bottom,  gentlemen,  that  means 
that  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  gratitude,  of  thankfulness  for  the  added 
happiness  and  enjojrment  of  life  due  to  the  college  training,  is  stronger 
here  than  anywhere  else.   That  is  the  simple  fact,  gentlemen. 

Now  in  consequence  of  these  improvements  in  Harvard  University,  in 
consequence  of  the  devotion  of  its  sons  tangibly  expressed,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  its  sons  in  every  field  of  hunum  activity,  this  college  has 
become  a  great  college.  Thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  small  college.  I 
said  at  the  Tufts  Commencement  the  other  day,  <'  You  here  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege have  had  more  persons  under  instruction  this  current  year  than  were 
under  instruction  in  Harvard  University — the  whole  of  it  —  in  1868-^9." 
Gentlemen,  all  the  colleges  and  universities  want  to  become  great  They 
are  all  trying  to  become  great.  They  all  know  that  it  does  n't  take  much 
wisdom,  or  much  folly  for  that  matter,  to  make  a  great  college  small.  A 
little  wisdom  can  do  that,  or  a  little  folly.  But  nobody  wants  to  make  a 
great  college  small,  because  nobody  wants  to  see  a  diminution  in  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  any  college  that  he  loves.  If,  as  time  goes  on,  it 
shall  appear  that  Harvard  College  has  outgrown  its  organization,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the  organization.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  parents 
really  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  their  boys  to  go  to  a  small  college, 
the  evils,  if  any,  connected  with  a  college's  being  large  will  soon  be  cured, 
because  the  large  college  will  cease  to  be  adequately  recruited.  Now  it  is 
a  great  comfort,  gentlemen,  when  we  fear  we  have  an  evil  to  deal  with,  to 
feel  sure  that  it  is  an  evil  easily  curable  by  a  perfectly  natural  and  harm^ 
less  process. 

I  have  endeavored  to  set  before  you,  as  briefly  as  I  could,  the  real  ele- 
ments of  development  and  growth  here.  They  are  better  teaching,  better 
equipment,  better  atmosphere ;  and  more  care  for  the  individual  student. 
And  after  all,  where  is  the  demonstration  of  increased  power  and  vitality 
in  any  institution  of  learning  to  be  obtained  ?  The  demonstration  must  be 
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found  in  the  senrice  which  the  men  who  go  out  from  that  institation  render 
to  the  world.  There  is  the  only  proof.  There  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  theory  of  education  for  oentoriee.  It  has  all  been  well  stated  by  great 
men  huidreds  of  years  ago.  The  improvement  has  to  be  in  the  practice ; 
in  the  getting  of  ideals  into  effect  The  proof  that  the  ideals  have  been  got 
into  effect  is  the  work  the  men  do  afterwards  out  in  the  world.  To  that 
proof  we  can  appeal  with  absolute  confidence,  with  certainty  of  the  verdict. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  Harvard  is  democratic  to  the  core,  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  democracy  that  Pasteur  described  in  a  single  phrase.  He  said, 
**  The  true  democracy  is  that  which  permits  [not  compels,  you  notice, 
genilemenj  every  individual  to  put  forth  his  maximum  effort" 

Charles  W.  JBliat,  '53. 


THE  AGAMEMNON  AT  HARVARD.^ 

£v6iything  at  the  outset  was  unfavorable  at  the  first  performance  on 
June  16,  and  the  fact  that  the  play  held  the  attention  of  a  fairly  large 
audience  for  two  hours  in  a  slow,  constant  rain,  was  sufficient  proof  of  the 
permanent  dramatic  force  in  Aeschylus's  work  and  of  the  excellence  of 
the  presentation.  As  a  bit  of  archaeological  reconstruction  and  as  a  bril- 
liant spectacle,  the  undertaking  was  thoroughly  successf  uL  The  new  theory 
of  DOrpf eld  as  to  the  stage  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  after  some 
hesitation,  but  proved  itself  indubitably  right  According  to  this  theory, 
the  old  notion  of  a  high,  narrow  platform  on  which  the  actors  performed, 
while  the  chorus  moved  on  a  lower  plane,  was  abandoned.  As  arranged 
at  the  Stadium,  actors  and  chorus  were  on  the  same  level  and  could  mingle 
freely  together,  although  during  most  of  the  time  the  actors  stood  at  the 
main  entrance  of  the  palace,  or  Skdnd,  which  was  floored  and  slightly  raised. 
No  one,  it  should  seem,  could  see  the  effects  thus  produced  widiout  feeling 
the  utter  impossibility  of  visualizing  a  Greek  tragedy  on  the  elevated  stage, 
which  certainly  never  existed  in  the  early  years  at  Athens.  The  tableaux 
formed  by  the  relative  positions  of  chorus  and  actors  were  no  small  part 
of  the  dramatic  effect  at  Cambridge,  and  these  would  have  been  lost 
entirely  with  the  old  idea  of  the  theatre.  The  whole  spectacular  effect  would 
have  been  better  if  the  Stadium  seats  had  not  been  seen  to  extend  beyond 
the  entrances  at  the  sides  of  the  palace  front,  but  this  was  a  difficulty 

^  The  Agamemmnmm  performed  in  the  Stadium  on  Jone  16  and  19.  It  rained 
during  more  than  half  of  the  first  perf ormanoe,  bnt  the  play  was  not  internipted  and 
most  of  the  4000  persons  in  the  andienoe  stayed  to  the  end.  The  following  eritiqne, 
by  Mr.  Faol  K  More,  p  '0*3,  literary  editor  of  the  Nation^  was  originally  printed  in  the 
Kew  York  Evening  Pott,  Jane  18,  and  has  sinoe  been  revised  by  him.  —  £d. 
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which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  be  obTiated.  The  acene  on  the 
stage  (if  the  acting-arena  may  be  so  called)  was  imposing  and  beautif  nl, 
and  the  color-scheme  particularly,  the  work  of  Joseph  Lindon  Smith, 
would  have  been,  under  a  clear  sky,  rich  and  harmonious.  There  was  an 
obvious  intention  to  combat  the  common  notion  of  Greek  life  as  colorless 
and  coldly  statuesque. 

The  acting  required  in  such  a  setling  was  so  different  from  that  of 
our  modem  stage  that  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  comparative  criticism. 
Certainly,  the  weakest  feature,  as  might  be  expected,  was  the  chorus. 
Specially  the  long  chants  which  come  first  were  disappointing,  and  could 
have  been  considerably  cut  without  loss  to  the  audience.  They  were  grace- 
fully done,  but  missed  the  tragic  oestrus.  In  such  passages  as  this  which 
gives  the  keynote  of  Aeschylus's  moral  scheme,  '^  .  .  Zeus,  who  set  mor- 
tals on  the  road  to  wisdom  by  enacting  as  a  fixed  law  that  knowledge 
cometh  by  suffering.  And  o'er  the  heart  in  sleep  trickle  drops  of  tor- 
turing recollection  of  woe,  and  thus  does  discretion  come  to  men  even 
against  their  will.  And  this  is  surely  a  boon  of  the  Gods,  who  sit  in 
might  upon  their  awful  thrones  "  —  one  missed  the  lift  and  exaltation  which 
ought  to  have  come  with  the  volume  of  sound  and  with  the  rhythmic 
motion  of  the  chorus.  And,  again,  in  passages  where  the  foreboding  of 
evil  is  expressed  with  an  intensity  that  only  Aeschylus  could  put  into 
words,  the  lines  came  to  the  hearer  without  any  thrill  of  restrained  emo- 
tion. For  the  most  part,  this  failure  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  care  in 
drilling  the  ehoreutae  or  in  their  execution,  but  to  the  conventional  nature 
of  the  chorus  itself,  which  even  in  the  later  years  of  Aeschylus's  own  life 
was  beginning  to  lose  its  meaning,  and  which  to-day,  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  must  impress  one  as  factitious.  It  is  too  far  from  the  conven- 
tions of  our  stage  to  exert  any  immediate  appeal  upon  us.  Tet  it  did  seem 
that  here  and  there  greater  results  might  have  been  obtained  by  some 
sort  of  rhythmic  motion  on  the  part  of  the  ehoretUae.  And  it  is  probable, 
too,  that  John  EUerton  Lodge,  who  wrote  the  music,  was  led  into  error  by 
his  very  fear  of  this  remoteness  of  the  Greek  convention.  The  effect,  one 
feels,  might  have  been  larger  and  more  solenm  if  he  had  left  the  chorus 
to  sing  in  unison  (as  they  did  originally)  instead  of  yielding  to  the  more 
varied  and  seductive  attractions  of  harmony.  Later  in  the  play,  where 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  chants  alone  over  the  dead  body  of  Agamemnon, 
the  music  and  acting  together  possessed  a  pathetic  appeal  which  all  tiie 
audience  evidently  felt.  Here  the  finely  trained  voice  of  Frank  Hewitt 
Birch,  who  took  the  part  of  leader,  or  coryphaeus^  was  able  to  reach  the 
hearer  without  any  opposing  convention,  very  much  as  in  a  modem  opera. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  difficulties  in  producing  such  a  play, 
that  Mr.  Birch  knew  no  Greek  at  all  when  he  accepted  this  difficult  r6le. 
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Among  the  acted  parts  the  highest  praise  mast  be  given  to  the  Clytaem- 
nestra  of  Herbert  Strathmore  Wyndham-Gittens.  His  first  appearance  at 
the  palace  door  after  hearing  the  news  of  the  beacon  light  was  an  unfor- 
gettable vision.  As  the  great  stately  queen,  whose  heart  was  burning 
with  proud  revenge  against  the  murderer  of  her  child,  Mr.  Wyndham- 
Gittens  was  beautiful  and  dignified  to  a  degree  that  came  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  to  the  beholder.  His  face  and  eyes  would  be  a  fortune  to  any 
tragedy  queen  on  the  stage.  To  the  end  he  sustained  this  part,  giving 
expression  to  the  various  phases  of  irony,  exultation,  and  horror  with 
a  restraint  and  grace  deserving  almost  unqualified  praise.  His  elocution, 
however,  was  not  so  perfect  as  was  that  of  llie  Cassandra  of  Arunah  Shep- 
hardson  Abell  Brady,  who  came  nearer  than  any  of  the  others  to  speak- 
ing the  Greek  as  if  it  were  a  living  language.  The  r6le  of  the  half-frenzied 
prophetess  was,  if  anything,  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  queen,  and  if 
Mr.  Brady  occasionally  failed  to  give  the  full  force  of  Cassandra's  lyric 
bewilderment  in  his  posturing,  he  largely  made  up  for  this  by  his  finer 
feeling  for  the  individual  Greek  phrase.  It  could  be  observed  often  that 
he  conveyed  the  word-accent,  as  distinct  from  the  verse-accent,  by  a  slight 
intonation  or  raising  of  the  pitch,  whereas  for  the  most  part,  and  probably 
with  wisdom,  there  was  no  attempt  at  all  to  preserve  this  word-accent 
In  general,  the  enunciation  of  the  Greek  was  remarkably  clear  and 
rhythmical.  It  might  even  be  said  that  too  much  had  been  sacrificed  to  at- 
tain this  excellence,  which  of  course  could  be  felt  only  by  the  small  portion 
of  the  audience  who  enjoyed  a  fresh  knowledge  of  the  language.  The 
unimportant  vowels  were  commonly  pronounced  too  full,  and  too  much 
time  was  given  to  them.  The  short  alphas,  in  particular,  often  re- 
ceived an  unpleasant  emphasis.  There  was  none  of  that  slurring  of  the 
unessential  syllables  which  is  so  characteristic  of  living  speech,  even  with 
the  most  careful  intonation.  As  a  result  the  language  sounded  a  trifle 
more  dead  than  necessary,  and  the  whole  delivery  became  too  slow  and 
monotonous. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  involved  and  of  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  it  is  probably  well  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  adopt 
the  tragic  mask  along  with  the  cothurnus  and  padded  robe.  Tet  one  could 
not  help  regretting  a  little  this  concession  to  necessity.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  out  of  curiosity  alone  one  would  have  liked  to  see  the  actual  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  the  Athenian  stage  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible. 
This  is  not  spoken  by  way  of  censure,  for  the  committee  and  actors,  in  all 
conscience,  had  sufficient  work  on  their  hands  without  this  additional  bur- 
den.  Tet  it  may  be  that  another  time,  with  the  experience  already  gained 
in  mere  essential  matters,  they,  or  ^eir  successors,  may  experiment  with 
the  mask.  The  Japanese,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  find  the  mask  highly 
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effective  in  acting.  And  at  Cambridge  one  could  see  that  there  was 
a  partial  effort  to  reprodace  the  same  effect  hj  a  certain  rigidity  in  the 
actor's  conntenance. 

The  principal  spectacular  scenes  were  thought  oat  with  care,  and  nnder 
a  clear  sky  mast  have  been  magnificently  impressive.  Even  in  a  light  which 
dimmed  the  gorgeous  color  contrasts,  no  one  could  see  the  entrance  of 
Agamemnon,  with  his  soldiers  and  Trojan  prisoners,  without  a  catch  in 
the  hreath.  Here  the  great  moment  came  when  Clytaenmostra  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  the  lord  she  was  enticing  into  the  palace  to  his  death.  The  soldiers, 
in  flame-colored  tunics,  were  in  line  on  one  side,  on  the  other  stood 
the  chorus  of  old  men,  while  in  his  chariot  by  the  altar  Agamemnon  held 
himself  erect  and  unmoved  ahove  the  outraged  wife  who  welcomed  him  to 
his  home.  To  the  left  was  the  chariot  of  Cassandra,  who  throughout  the 
scene  preserved  the  motionless  expression  of  a  tragic  mask.  The  part  of 
Agamemnon  was  well  given  by  Perley  Hayward  Noyes,  whose  deep  voice 
Hiade  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  lighter  timbre  of  Clytaemnestra's.  One 
minute  point  in  this  scene  deserves  criticism.  It  would  have  been  decidedly 
better  if  some  single  carpet  of  solid  red,  or  purple,  had  been  stretched  from 
the  king's  chariot  to  the  palace ;  the  rugs  employed  were  not  appropriate 
to  the  occasion. 

The  only  serious  criticism,  however,  to  be  offered  relates  to  the  scene 
immediately  following,  which  is  the  real  climax  of  the  play.  Agamemnon, 
smitten  within  the  palace,  utters  a  cry  which  strikes  the  chorus  with  sur- 
prise and  terror.  Unfortunately,  by  some  mishap,  the  sound  of  this  cry 
was  so  muffled  as  to  lose  its  startling  suddenness,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  a  failure  to  dispose  the  chorus  in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the 
dramatic  crisis.  This  error  is  the  more  deplorable  because  there  was  here 
an  opportunity  to  exhibit  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  antique  conven- 
tions. Undoubtedly  the  custom  among  the  Ghreeks  of  keeping  the  actual 
murder  behind  the  scenes  and  of  showing  its  effect  only  in  public  has 
much  to  commend  it  Properly  presented,  even  in  our  archaeologically  re- 
suscitated theatre,  and  witii  all  the  drawbacks  of  a  strange  convention, 
this  scene  of  the  Agamemnon  might  have  power  to  stir  the  heart  as  only 
Shakespeare  can  do  on  the  modem  stage. 

Better  as  acting,  splendid  in  itself  as  a  spectacle,  was  the  scene  in 
which  the  bodies  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra  were  rolled  out  into  the 
choral  circle.  There  was  no  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  much-disputed 
eecydema,  and  this  forbearance  was  wise.  Any  machine  of  this  kind 
would  have  looked  absurd  to  modem  eyes,  and  we  are  still  in  such  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  eccyclema  that  no  experiment  would 
have  possessed  real  archaeological  value.  Some  of  the  minor  spectacular 
combinations  were  also  notable.  In  particular,  the  coming  together  of 
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Clytaemnestm  and  Aegisthns  at  the  soand  of  Orestes's  name  was  deyerly 
conceired,  and  led  the  mind  on  from  the  present  play  to  the  seqneL  The 
part  of  Aegisthos  was  well  taken  by  Alfred  Longfellow  Benshimol,  and, 
to  retom  a  moment  to  the  introdactory  scene,  Marc  Clinton  Clapp  played 
the  watching  gaard  capitally,  giving  it  the  right  degree  of  comic  brisk- 
ness. It  may  be  observed  that  ihe  whole  presentation  was  an  object-lesson 
in  the  difference  between  the  tragic  realism  of  the  Greek  stage  and  the 
exaggerated  conventionalism  of  tiie  neo-classic. 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  the  whole  play  had  an  interest  beyond  its 
historical  cariosity.  Its  scenic  magnificence  and  its  emotional  appeal  are 
capable  of  holding  an  audience  to-day,  althoagh  we  cannot,  of  course, 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  effect  was  in  any  way  commensurable  with  that 
on  an  ancient  audience  of  Athens.  It  would  be  a  superb  justification  of 
the  Classical  Department  and  a  high  honor  for  Harvard,  if  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  produce  a  Oreek  play  every  year  at  Commencement 
time.  By  custom  the  labor  would  be  much  lessened  and  the  representar 
tion  made  more  perfectly  archaeologicaL  Such  a  festival  would  add  new 
life  and  reality  to  classical  study,  and  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  time  demanded  from  the  students  chosen  to  act 

A  word  of  praiM  should  be  added  for  the  excellence  of  Prof.  Goodwin's 
translation  of  the  Agamemnon  printed  with  the  text  in  the  libretto.  Some 
discontent  has  been  expressed  in  Cambridge  at  the  literalness  and  lack  of 
elevation  of  this  version.  In  our  judgment,  it  lacked  rather  the  glamour 
of  false  rhetoric  and,  for  prose,  was  pitched  In  about  the  right  key.  Some 
of  the  involved  sentences  of  the  chorus  were  turned  into  admirably  idiom- 
atic English. 

Paul  B.  Mare^  p  '93. 

TPArOIAOlS   UAAAIOIS 

*Irl  *EAi<tfrov  ifiXP"^^  ikufunm^  «P<^»  <wi  f/Mofii^nor^ 
ml  f^ajco^uwrifc  ini  vpmnn  ip  vwi  ZtoSum 

TA  TOY  APAMATOS  nPOSOHA 

MA«{  . ICABoGuiraoirCLApr 

KAvr«ifu$oTpa HnunSnuTHiiouWTirxaAii-OiTXBra 

Ki|^ DOAXS  OASOOfSB 

'Ayatii/wmf PlBLR  Hatwabd  Notm 

Kaa-Mpa AxuiTAH  Skvhabxmov  Abbl  Bradt 

Alyta&Ot      .  •  •         • ALVnDliOIWVBXOWBBnHXMbl. 

XOPOS 
Kopv^aZoc       •       .       •       t       •       • nuiK  Hbwrt  BnoH 

XOPEYTAI 

JLAumusamx  &  W.  BuniDfta  &B.Luci,Jr. 

Jamm  Dau  B.  N.  Falm  B.  I.  MAoKnnn 

A.  O.  IEf.TWTB<i  B.  K.  LAmfTAiv  B.  B.  McMath 

0.  MoK.  1ftr.wtii>«i  B.  V.  Magbi 
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nAPAXOPHPHMATA 
'Icpcftc  nu  r«Mff4poi,  8fiMuii  KAvra<fi;q9Tp«w,  6rAtrM,  4>'ciB;(iH»  MnrMcdfMM, 

CUXfliAMTM   TpwUCOi,   AflXlTCU. 

*0  rds  odAMcttof  froi^ovw Jour  BLLaaiw  Locmb 

Oi«i>,4«.V'»A. /"*"♦«»«. {l«™»SlSSl^I 

Xopoat&i4rKaAot Bbtbl  Ouddhi  Wxl&ako 

Aikfiit Gmms  Adam  Kara 

'Yvo/3o\«i)v nTiiHAatt  lioTT  QmaoBS 

'AyofA^MWt,  Xmi^poft,  Evficvuri,  OpMrvi  aarvpucwi.  «xopi»yei  SwweAiK  'A^tai^eu*.  i^  fiir  <nci|ri|  tw 
«pa^TO«  iir'Apyci.  o2«  x99^  vwia-niitw  i$  hnxt^pim^  y9p6immr  irpo^^'^n  Hh^vki^.  vv^ciroi 
M  ra  wpayiMn  «-p6  Tmr  'Aye^tt^^yoMf  ^ao-iA«u*r.  t^  M  xtf^oAoMr  JOT«y  'Ayafi^fu«oM>(  ^iivof .  ri  5i  apo^ 


n«AAac  awniMatn  x«P*w  oi  xofnjyo't  txh?  fiir  ir«pi  t^  /iowruc^  «»^Aov<rc  MoBBU  HiCKT  MoMAX 
rt  Kai  AXamu  Ahouw  Howaso*  t«i  M  apxiWxTwi  Hsrbbt  Lavombd  Wamuw  Wk  M  JoBira 
Lnnwv  SmiM  T^t  mapf^ypt^iat'  tSm  U  Wabbbh  Dilavo  tw  Wabbsm  tmi  to^  mSAovt  »«p«nexo^t- 
•m-  ToZf  M  *Eraipcbftif  r^l  fihf  Xoipcuu  r^i  M  A.  A.  ♦.,  on  ran|AMM^ra  *rl  rot*  ap^uwiy  idovw  ou 
AoyMro/MMi. 

iHauoir  Wbe  Bum 
GflAUH  BUBTOV  GUUOK 
William  FmrwiCK  HABfttt 

'lU^  (oo-i  iV  'AyyAA«i|if  yAMrrw  oc  Ovpmpoi.  TAr  /uii)  cAAifyiCoFTMr  x^piv  «»«• 

In  CMe  of  ft  shower  Mm  plaj  nmy  be  etopped  temponuHy,  the  lignal  belief  given  bj  one  nole  on  n 
horn.  Three  notes  will  indioste  the  reemnption  of  the  performance. 

A«eiT02  EAAA2  ABI  H  MHN  »IAOMOY20I  AIIANTE2 

OYAE  TI  AAAOPENSni  AAAA  MIA2  HATPIAO^ 
THPASKON  AION  HMIN  OYK  OIA£N  AMAYPOYN 

eNHTOY  MNHM03YNHN  AISXYAOY  AOANATON 
ON  aO*IH2  nPOTEIA  nAP  HOIOIZI  AABONTA 

EYaEBIHI  nOAAHI  MEIBAIIBNON  XAPITA 
THA  AnO  KEKPOniHS  TEMENOS  MOYZEON  nPOAHIONTA 

NYN  AH  KYAAIN0Y2  YISE3  ESDEPION 


IN  THE  FIFTIES.  I. 

Coining  fifty-three  years  ago  to  Massachusetts  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  social  life  and  democracy  of  the  United  States,  in  which  my  boy- 
hood had  grown,  though  not  of  Southern  birth,  I,  as  any  other  clay  of 
seventeen,  felt,  with  a  certain  psychologic  resistance,  the  ragged  impree- 
sion  of  the  New  England  hand.  It  was  so  different  from  the  seductiye 
touch  of  the  Southland  that  moulded  its  hahitant  with  a  soft  and  deft 
touch  to  that  firmness  and  eyenness  of  curre  pleasing  to  the  artist  and 
better  withstanding  the  wear  of  wasting  elements  than  did  the  roughly 
hewn  Puritan  figure.  The  hoy,  however,  did  not  reason  about  his  preju- 
dice ;  he  merely  sensed  it.  Neither  the  old  moulding  nor  the  new  was 
in  his  thought,  hut  in  the  years  that  were  to  come,  and  now  are  gone, 
the  man  has  come  to  value  our  country's  need  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
hand  of  the  Master  Sculptor  that  has  wrought  the  **  New  birth  of  our 
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new  Boil,  the  (new)  American."  Thus  impresfled,  the  theatre  of  the  long 
ago,  the  Cambridge  actors  on  its  stage,  and  the  wide  encircling  scenery 
of  a  boy's  college  world,  renewed  themselyes  with  pathetic  yiyidness 
when,  on  Commencement,  1905, 1  met  one  —  only  one  —  of  my  dear  inti* 
mates  of  1852  to  1855,  on  the  summit  of  the  greater  Bine  Hill. 

The  decade  prior  to  1861  in  Harvard  College  was  as  different  from 
that  of  the  present  Uniyersity  as  were  the  President  and  professors  of 
that  time  from  Prteident  Eliot  and  his  officers  of  to-day.  Then  the 
whole  tone  of  College  life  was  in  a  minor  strain.  The  courses  of  Atady, 
the  discipline,  manners,  cost  of  living,  the  morals,  or  should  I  say  the  im- 
morals  (?),  all  were  of  a  simpler  caste.  The  dissipations  were  rougher, 
coarser,  yet  less  insidious,  I  think,  when  they  had  not  acquired  the  Paris- 
ian yeneer,  the  pseudo-refinement  of  sensuality.  Then  the  college  youth 
had  the  conseiousness  of  St.  Paul,  '^  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not  — 
what  I  hate  that  do  I,"  but  now,  it  would  seem,  that  which  is  carnal  is 
Epieureanized.  The  cost  and  pace  of  living  were  certainly  less  in  the  old 
days.  I  doubt  that  any  one  of  my  companions  had  larger  yearly  allow- 
ances than  I,  $1000,  which  would  represent  $2500  now.  But  no  contrast 
is  as  striking  as  the  stress  of  the  ante-war  time,  which  exaggerated  the 
heroics  of  men,  sometimes  even  to  the  verge  of  caricature ;  at  least  in- 
fused a  humorous  element  in  the  tragedy  rehearsing.  The  young  Quix- 
otes or  Bombastes  Furiosos  from  the  South  and  the  young  Cromwells  of 
New  England  elbowed  one  another  to  the  very  danger-point,  and  propin- 
quity emphasized  the  characteristics  of  each.  The  psychologic  phenomena 
of  these  ominous  years  are  not  realized  through  literature.  I  doubt  that 
the  abnormal  temperature  of  that  time  is  understood  by  the  college  man 
of  to-day. '  But  to  those  approaching  manhood  then,  who  knew  as  boys 
that  John  Quincy  Adams  was  urging  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  justify 
disunion ;  who  knew  how  Garrison  was  imploring  the  Abolitionists  to  lead 
in  disunion ;  who  were  interpreting  rightly  or  wrongly  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law;  who  knew  how  their  fathers  voted  when  Franklin  Pierce  was 
elected  President ;  who  read,  as  it  struck  at  white  heat  the  passionate 
sentiment  of  the  people,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  **  stronger,"  says  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  *'  than  any  political  pamphlet  to  stir  the  sentiments  —  not 
a  picture  of  slavery  —  the  romance  of  sympathetic  imagination.  Those 
who  read  it  nevertheless  knew  no  other  picture  than  this ; "  who  at- 
tended the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  and  were  witnesses  of  or  actors  in  the 
Anthony  Bums  riot,  —  these  young  men  were  stirred  by  the  portents  in 
the  sky  and  about  their  paths  to  anger,  suspicion,  and  perplexity  beyond 
their  age  and  nature,  and  despite  the  social  bonds  of  youth  and  student 
fellowship,  they  lined  up  on  the  confronting  sides  of  North  and  South, 
expressing  by  exaggerations  of  manner  and  speech  the  far-apart  tradi- 
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tions  in  which  they  had  heen  bred  to  feel  and  reason.  A  f ew,  the  more 
intense  and  provincial  of  them,  from  Charlestons  of  the  North  or  South, 
occupied  the  front  of  the  sti^,  as  if,  as  Polonins  q[>oke  it,  ''  For  the  law 
of  writ  and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men." 

Though  at  the  time  and  as  one  of  the  theatre  I  was  onconscioos  of  the 
dramatic  effeet,  yet  looking  back  now  through  the  perspectiye  of  years 
and  in  the  clear  light  that  nearly  half  a  century  of  history  throws  on  the 
scene,  the  actors  and  the  play  of  the  Harvard  sti^  in  the  decade  before 
the  war  stand  out  now  to  me  with  all  the  truthfulness,  at  least,  with  which 
I  try  to  picture  them.  The  range  of  my  acquaintance  was  wide  and 
heterogeneous,  but  my  intimate  associates,  though  not  many,  were  of  im- 
possible classification.  They  come  to  mind  in  disordered  sequence  as 
flashes  of  affection  or  incident  light  my  memory. 

There  were  two  men,  sons  of  the  then  Librarian  of  Congress,  faithful 
students,  dean-lived,  of  Quaker  habits,  yet  delighting  in  all  the  sociabil- 
ities, that  were  innocent,  of  a  pleasure-loving  group  whose  gathering-place 
was  in  the  rooms  of  a  Southerner,  most  accessible  and  delightful,  on  a 
northwest  comer  overlooking  the  Yard,  with  five  windows,  and  so  deli- 
ciously  and  brightly  warmed  by  an  enormous  wood-burning  fireplace  that 
there  were  not  many  winter  nights  when  one  would  not  find,  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock,  half  a  dozen  good  fellows  of  the  literary  and  social 
tastes  of  their  host  encircling  his  glowing  hickory  logs.  Of  that  set  of 
men  was  he,  J.  6.  of  Mississippi,  whom  I  met  last  June  on  Blue  Hill,  a 
rare  companion,  sensuous,  not  sensual,  affectionate,  rippling  with  humor, 
and  inunensely  popular  with  his  classmates  or  he  would  not  have  been 
their  orator.  And  then  there  was  a  splendid  big  fellow  from  Halifax,  a 
law  student,  a  man  of  over  thirty  years  of  age,  a  genuine  Du  Maurier  Eng- 
lishman with  chest  like  a  buffalo,  aquiline  features,  dark  curly  hair  and 
mustache,  a  deep  rich  voice,  and  a  laugh  that  sounded  like  the  rataplan 
of  a  bass  drum.  He  was  a  handsome  picture  anywhere,  and,  without 
ever  an  overcoat,  as  he  rolled  along  at  over  a  four-mile  clip  of  a  breezy 
winter's  day  in  his  Nova  Scotia  homespun,  and  swinging  his  big  walking- 
stick,  he  was,  indeed,  a  wholesome  sight  He  was  all  he  looked.  And 
yet  in  the  fifth  sununer  from  taking  his  LL.B.  at  Harvard  he  was  struck 
dead  by  the  hand  of  one  of  a  gang  of  blackguards  in  Cincinnati  who 
insulted  some  ladies  whom  he  was  escorting  home  from  the  opera.  Bid- 
ding the  ladies  go  on,  he  turned  for  a  moment  to  face  the  miscreants. 
All  else  those  whom  he  had  defended  knew  was  the  sound  of  that  sonor- 
ous laugh  now  In  scorn  or  defiance,  then  the  noise  of  a  short  struggle. 
When  aid  came  the  glorious  specimen  of  manhood  was  dead,  stabbed  to 
the  heart.  Of  that  social  party  was  another  big  fellow  —  big  in  every 
way,  hearty,  rollicking,  generous,  who  went  at  everything  with  a  vim  and 
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daah  that  was  masterful,  though  sometimes  amusingly  awkward.  He 
was  so  abounding  in  life,  so  indomitable  of  physique,  so  greatrhearted,  so 
emptied  of  every  littleness,  and  so  full  of  trustfulness  as  is  a  little  child, 
that  I  loved  him  as  I  have  loved  only  one  other  man,  and,  somehow, 
I  always  thought  of  him  as  to  live  on  and  on  —  a  man  who  would  be 
doing  when  my  life  had  gone  out  for  years ;  that  he  would  live  —  well, 
I  could  not  think  of  him  as  a  subject  for  death.  He  had  to  me  nothing  of 
the  spirituaL  That  he  was  of  the  right  good  earth,  earthy,  was  with  him 
my  bond  of  affection.  And  so,  when  after  a  long  and  close  friendship 
of  forty  years,  he  died  suddenly  in  1893,  and  I  read  of  it,  distant  from 
him  and  in  a  lonely  place,  it  seemed  impossible  he  could  have  ceased  to 
be  -—  he  must  he  somewhere  among  the  realities,  a  soul  and  body.  And 
foolish  as  it  may  seem,  I  ahnost-— I,  at  the  moment  —  believed  that  if 
I  called  out  to  him  from  myself,  with  that  faith,  he  would  come ;  I  should 
see  him  at  least  for  a  moment    And  I  called  1  .  .  . 

He  was  a  Virginian  of  the  best  blood.  After  1856  and  his  graduation, 
his  profession  was  engineering  in  the  South.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
war  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  and  became  a  captain  of  light  artil^ 
lery.  He  was  twice  sent  abroad,  running  the  blockade,  a  Confederate 
agent  to  purchase  ordnance.  After  the  war  he  resumed  his  profession, 
and  so  successfully  that  he  became  the  president  of  one  of  our  great  trans- 
portation lines  by  land  and  water,  and  accumulated  a  fortune.  He,  too, 
came  back  with  me  to  the  Blue  Hills  and  to  the  old  Houghton  Home 
whilst  it  stood  deserted,  for  it  was  to  him  and  to  J.  B.,  as  to  me,  some- 
thing native,  an  absorbing  part  and  parcel  of  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  life,  the  time  of  college  years,  and  with  those  years  linking  boy- 
hood to  manhood  —  our  ignorant  sectionalism  before  the  Civil  War  with 
our  country's  patriotism  that  we  learned  then  and  since.  But  of  those 
and  a  few  other  intimates  of  that  especial  little  group  of  Harvard  asso- 
ciates, only  J.  B.  and  I  remain. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  evening  Moot  Courts  of  the  Dane 
Law  School  provided  escape  for  much  of  the  passion  engendering  in  the 
older  students  of  the  College.  To  hear  the  debates  on  the  questions  then 
exciting  our  minds  there  were  gathered  audiences  of  the  most  fiery  repr^ 
sentatives  of  the  opposing  factions.  These  students  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  College  listened  with  intensity  of  feeling,  not  always 
controlled,  to  the  heated  declamations  of  the  men  from  the  South  and  to 
the  more  guarded  yet  determined  arguments  of  the  New  Englanders. 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  former  —  conspicuous  both  because 
of  insulting  asides  during  debate  and  because  of  his  general  appearance 
and  manner —  was  a  man  from  Florida  —  floridian  in  height,  lanknoss, 
long  stride,  and  his  visibly  expressed,  *'  Don't  care  a  continental  for  any 
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of  70a."  His  hair  was  bashy  and  straw-colored,  and  his  smooth,  gaunt 
face  well  freckled.  He  chewed  tobacco  and  kept  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
He  was  a  very  off-color  specimen  of  Soathem  chivalry  —  rather  a  fit  type 
of  the  Tammany  heeler  of  to-day.  However,  he  was  on  our  stage,  a  fig- 
ure to  give  it  effectiveness,  and  he  was  a  noticeable  person  on  the  Cam- 
bridge streets,  more  so  than  a  Western  bronco-buster  would  be  to-day. 
He  did  not  participate  in  the  debates  —  was  only  waiting  in  the  flies 
for  his  cue,  to  be  called,  or  as  he  expressed  it,  when  one  of  as  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  speak,  '^  Oh,  there  is  too  much  talking,  you  fellows 
on  the  bank  just  jawing  across  the  river.  Wait  till  you  get  right  plum 
excited  and  some  of  those  Abolitionists  slip  into  the  water,  then  the  alliga- 
tor will  get  in  his  work.  I  am  just  lying  in  the  mud  now  like  an  old  log, 
but  I  am  hungry." 

Another  law  student  who  had  belligerent,  eccentric  prominence  was 
the  son  (or  grandson  ?)  of  President  Monroe's  Secretary  of  War.  His 
was  a  small,  spare  body ;  his  mind  clear,  dry,  and  alert.  Though  of  the 
South  for  three  or  more  generations,  yet  he  was,  in  all  but  his  principles, 
as  genuine  a  Yankee  as  could  be  found  on  a  Vermont  farm.  Such  like- 
ness of  extremes — the  rural  New  England  nature  and  the  up-country 
man  of  Georgia  or  North  Carolina  —  is  often  very  striking ;  the  harking 
back,  probably,  to  a  common  ancestral  type.  Beyond  the  maelstrom  of 
politics,  my  friend  was  a  gentle,  sane  companion,  full  of  human  kindness. 
But  in  debate  on  the  issues  that  were  threatening  our  country,  he  was  an 
ugly,  intemperate  opponent.  His  delivery  was  singularly  like  the  humor- 
f  ul  drawl  of  Mark  Twain,  but  his  words  were  as  bitter  as  Mark  Twain's 
are  unctuous,  and,  as  if  he  were  meditating,  jack-knife  and  pine  board  in 
hand,  he  whittled  off  the  most  withering  sarcasms  against  Grarrison,  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  Theodore  Parker,  and  other  Abolitionists  —  the  "Wooden 
Nutmeg  lunatics  "  he  called  them.  He  was  graduated  in  '54.  Coming 
into  my  room  a  few  days  after  —  a  hot  July  day  —  shaking  with  ague, 
that  had  stuck  to  him  as  everything  mental,  physical,  and  moral  that 
he  had  acquired  before  coming  North,  he  said  through  his  chattering 
teeth,  "I  am  off  for  Greorgia  to-morrow  morning  at  day-break — come 
to  say  'good-by.'  I  am  going  to  walk  home-*— walk  off  the  chills 
and  this  d— — d  North  forever."  "  You  don't  mean  you  will  walk  to 
Georgia?  "  "  That 's  just  what  I  mean,  and  I  'U  be  in  Providence  at 
sundown  to-morrow."  And  he  was.  He  did  walk  evety  mile  of  the 
way  home,  writing  me  from  Washington,  "  I  have  lost  my  ague,  and  I 
have  found  a  girl  here  who  promises  to  marry  me."  In  November  he 
wrote  again,  "  I  have  not  had  a  chill  since  the  day  I  saw  you,  and  I  was 
married  last  week."  He  fought  through  the  war,  and  died  five  years 
ago. 
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Now  let  OS  read  in  brighter  light  the  names  of  two  law  classmates  of 
'55^  —  Wilder  Dwight  of  Massachusetts  and  Henry  Lord  Page  King  of 
Georgia*  The  character  and  record  of  the  one  are  held  with  love's  dis- 
tinction in  his  native  state,  and  rewardingly  commemorated  by  panegyric 
tablet  in  the  transept  of  Memorial  Hall.  Of  the  other,  a  companion  of 
his  Harvard  days  and  of  his  short  after-manhood,  I  woald  write  a  word  in 
honoring  remembrance  of  a  gallant  gentleman.  Eing  was  a  man  of 
small,  dainty  figure,  fresh  complexion,  and  always  faultlessly  clothed  — 
yet  with  a  dignity  of  grace  and  courtesy  that  conmianded  respect.  To  a 
stranger  he  might  appear  rather  a  drawing-room  knight  than  the  intrepid 
character  he  was  ever  found  to  be.  He  wa$  a  lady's  man,  with  the  wo- 
men and  society  of  the  best  of  such  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  his  native 
city,  but  without  a  touch  of  the  petU^mxiitrey  and  reverent  of  woman  as 
fearless  of  men.  I  would  here  were  space  and  place  to  tell  the  quicken- 
ing story  of  his  encounter,  four  years  later,  with  the  most  popularly 
endorsed  fire-eater  of  a  Southern  community.  Yet  that  were  of  small 
moment  before  the  last  act  when  *'  a  conscience  more  divine  than  we  .  .  . 
beckoned ''  each  of  the  heroes  of  "  deadly  hostile  creeds  **  to  battle  in 
1862,  where  both  gave  up  their  lives,  Sang  in  a  manner  so  chivalrous  as 
to  win  the  admiration  of  the  witnessing  soldiers  of  the  two  bodies  in 
conflict 

Whilst  only  36  per  cent  of  the  men  of  my  Harvard  years  live  to-day, 
yet  there  may  be  a  score  or  more  of  the  survivors  to  recognize  some 
of  the  figures  that  stand  to  me  in  aUo  relievo  —  more  picturesque  than, 
if  not  as  classical  as  some  of  their  associates,  and  I  would  give  the  per- 
vading character — the  soul  expression  —  rather  than  line  mere  features, 
figures,  actions.  In  one  particular  instance  it  is  a  moral  tonic  at  this 
degenerate  moment  of  our  national  life  to  call  to  the  mind's  eye  the  other 
J.  B.,  of  the  same  clasa-year  and  the  dear  friend  of  the  J.  B.  of  the  Blue 
Hill  afternoon,  yet  the  antipode  in  temperament  and  tradition  of  him  of 
like  initialB ;  a  man  of  the  most  righteously  rugged  character ;  a  man 
who  had  in  later  life  all  the  iron  of  John  Brown  moulded  in  sanity,  and 
who  came  to  look  in  his  last  years  surprisingly  like  the  portraits  of  that 
heroic  fanatic ;  a  man  who,  had  not  duty  forbidden,  would  have  made 
another  of  the  dauntless  soldiers  in  the  war  of  '61-65,  so  nobly  exampled 
in  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown's  volume ;  a  man  who  was  twice  dropped  by 
his  business  superiors  because  his  conscience  inexorably  bade  him  choose 
poverty,  if  it  were  so  to  be,  rather  than  be  a  subject-party  to  bribe  a  legis- 
lature or  to  receive  a  savings  bank  deposit  contrary  to  the  law's  intent. 
Yet  this  man,  with  his  generous  and  chivalric  heart,  loved  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Southerners  and  approved  the  duello.  His  was  the  body  and 
soul  quick  to  resist  attack  of  any  shape,  '^  but,"  as  he  said,  ''  this  giving 
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the  advantage  to  beef  and  brawn  10  the  mode  of  savages.  As  yet  civil- 
ization, in  its  incompleteness,  demands  for  its  protection,  especially  where 
the  good  name  and  honor  of  woman  is  concerned,  a  tribunal  for  words 
and  actions  such  as  you  have  among  gentlemen  in  the  South." 

I  would  halt  here  for  a  moment  to  get  back  to  the  threshold,  as  it  were, 
of  these  Harvard  reminiscences  $  to  find  my  then  point  of  view.  In  look- 
ing back  fifty  years,  what,  one  may  ask,  was  then  the  ground  yon  stood 
upon  to  note  surroundings  and  look  into  the  future  beyond  ?  Simply 
this :  The  dearest  mate  of  my  boyhood  and  I  had  come  £pom  a  Southern 
city  encircled  by  pines  and  liveoaks  to  Cambridge  where  our  first  lodg- 
ings were  in  a  small  and  ancient  house  in  Appian  Way,  during  prepara- 
tory work,  he  for  the  School  of  Arts,  I  for  the  Scientific  School,  he  under 
the  tutelage  of  Franklin  Eliot  Felton,  I  under  William  Gardner  Choate, 
both  then  in  the  Law  SchooL  As  it  is  an  honor  to  remember  such 
teachers,  it  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  idyllic  to  recall  that  half-year 
of  faithful  study,  boyish  innocence,  and  ambitious  visions  under  the 
sequestered  roof-tree  in  Appian  Way,  in  our  pastoral  holidays  at 
Houghton's  Pond,  and  in  the  Blue  Hill  environs.  We  were  good  boys 
then,  still  wrapped  in  the  swaddlings  of  home  affections  and  precepts, 
having  but  passing  knowledge,  as  yet,  of  the  college  world ;  and  five  days 
of  the  seven  our  lives  strictly  ordered  by  study  tasks  and  gymnasium 
exercises.  But  our  first  introductions  to  Harvard  associates  made  a  fast 
friend  for  each  of  us,  and  both  through  scrimmages.  The  Freshmen  of 
'53,  in  their  start-off  discipline,  met,  of  course,  the  Sophomores  or  Juniors 
in  a  rush  or  football  game  —  I  may  not  be  exact  in  these  particulars  — 
and  Breck  Parkman  (Samuel  Breck  Parkman  —  I  write  the  name  of  the 
closest  friend  of  my  youth,  sounding  as  pleasant  and  wholesome  now  as 
it  did  when  we  were  boys  together)  rushed  into  my  room,  that  afternoon, 
dirty  and  bruised,  exclaiming,  '<  We  Freshmen  put  up  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  fight  and  we  had  the  gamiest  little  fellow  on  our  side  you  ever  saw. 
He  is  from  Boston  —  pretty  and  nice-looking  as  anybody's  sister,  bat, 
Great  Scott !  there  was  n't  a  fellow  on  the  other  side  too  big  for  him  to 
tackle.  He  was  down  and  trodden  on  half  the  time,  but  he  would  n't 
stay  put,"  —  and  so  on  in  admiration  of  a  classmate,  who  from  that  day 
became  his  dear  friend.  At  Gettysburg  these  two  classmates,  without 
hostile  thought  in  the  heart  of  either,  actually  faced  one  another  to  the 
point  of  recognition,  and  in  the  second  day's  fighting,  Parkman  fell  dead 
from  his  horse  struck  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  and  was  drawn  off  the  field 
on  the  gun  he  commanded. 

The  winning  of  my  first  friend  at  Harvard  was  due  to  the  grabbing 
disposition  of  one  of  the  strangers  thrown  together  at  the  preliminary 
gathering  of  our  class  after  examination.     A  big,  blotchy-faced  youtii 
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from  New  Bedford  —  hiB  name  is  Dot  f oand  in  the  Qainqaennial  Cata- 
logue —  appropriated  a  desk  that  had  been  assigned  me,  and,  when  I 
claimed  it,  he  assured  me  and  the  claas,  with  considerable  onnecessary 
profanity,  that  he  meant  to  keep  it.  In  the  moment  before  Professor 
Eustis  re&itered  the  room,  I  had  bat  time  to  invite  the  covetous  classmate 
to  a  test  of  proprietorship  in  the  Yard  after  recitation.  That  pleased  the 
boys,  but,  owing  to  the  non-appearance  of  the  other  principal  in  the  pro- 
mised affray,  they  were  disappointed.  The  next  morning  I  occupied  my 
rightful  desk  in  peace.  When  we  separated  for  our  rooms,  that  first  day, 
a  young  man,  whose  handsome  person  and  weU-ordered  clothes  I  had 
noticed  in  the  class-room,  ran  up  and,  clapping  me  on  the  back,  asked 
my  name  and  where  I  came  from,  and  gave  me  those  facts  of  himself. 
Then,  laughing  over  what  he  called  the  first  fire-cracker  explosion  of  the 
new  class,  he  said  he  liked  such  occasional  reminders  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  but  he  had  been  a  little  afraid  that  I  had  undertaken  a  bigger  con- 
tract than  I  could  handle.  ^'  However,"  he  went  on,  —  for  I  recall  the 
drollery  of  the  words,  —  " '  little  grains  of  icmd  *  come  in  just  pat  some- 
times where  '  little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love  '  don't  count 
worth  a  cent  down  here ;  I  don't  know  how  they  count  above."  Before 
we  parted  at  my  lodgings,  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  his  parents  and  sisters, 
the  Sunday  following,  and  said  he  would  drive  over  to  Cambridge  for 
me.  His  home  was  five  miles  from  Boston  and  Cambridge.  I  gladly 
accepted  his  kindness.  So  from  a  trifling  riffle  began  a  friendship  that 
gave  me,  eight  years  later,  my  life's  partner. 

Clarence  Oordan,  L.  S.  S.  '56. 
Nbwbuboh,  K.T. 


CHEERS  AND  SPORT.^ 

During  our  Senior  year,  there  has  been  wide  discussion  of  athletics. 
Not  long  ago,  there  occurred  an  incident  which  throws  some  light  on 
intercollegiate  sports.  In  an  intercollegiate  golf  match,  a  player  lost  hit 
ball.  He  hunted  for  it  for  five  minutes,  but  without  success.  As  soon 
as  the  umpire  had  declared  the  hole  forfeited  his  opponent  said :  '^  There 
is  your  bail ;  I  could  not  show  it  to  you  before  because  I  was  playing  for 
my  college."  In  contrast  to  this  is  an  episode  of  an  important  lawn-ten- 
nis match  between  two  of  the  best  players  in  the  country.  The  linesman 
called  a  ball  ''out"  The  player  saw  the  linesman  had  not  been  looking, 
and  that  the  ball  had  really  landed  ''  in."     He  refused  to  take  the  point. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  inordinate  desire  to  win.  Most 
of  what  we  have  heard  does  not  mean  much  to  a  college  man.  He  en- 
1  From  the  1906  Claai  Oratioii.  . 
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joys  games  more  than  calisthenics  because  of  the  element  o£  rivalry ;  the 
excitement  of  a  contest  appeals  to  him.  If  this  were  not  so,  he  would  not 
care  much  about  games.  Just  as  he  wants  to  oyercome  his  rivals,  he 
wants  the  college  to  which  he  belongs  to  overcome  hers.  There  would 
be  no  games  worth  playing  if  men  did  not  want  to  win.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  a  false  diagnosis  to  say  that  the  tennis-player  proved  a  better 
sportsman  than  the  golf-player  because  he  was  less  determined  to  win. 
It  is  not  hard  to  be  unselfish  if  it  costs  nothing  and  looks  welL  Accord- 
ing to  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  to  be  a  good  sportsman  is  *'  to 
brag  little,  to  show  well,  to  crow  gently  when  in  luck ;  to  own  up,  to  pay 
up,  and  to  shut  up  when  beaten."  To  have  this  apply  to  him  a  man 
must  want  to  win.  The  point  is,  the  tennis-player  did  not  want  to  win 
less;  but  there  were  other  things  he  valued  more.  This  is  no  mere 
quibble.  A  man  does  not  know  how  to  stifle  his  desire  to  win.  It  does 
little  good  to  tell  him  not  to  be  so  anxious  for  victory,  but  it  is  not  so 
meaningless  to  say  men  should  develop  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  which  make  the  tennis-player  worth  following.  We  don't  want 
a  law,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  desire  to  win ; ''  but  we  do  need  a  higher  standard 
in  athletic  ethics.  * 

We  lack  sound  athletic  traditions.  Changes  in  the  golf  rules  will  not 
make  a  man  generous  if  he  thinks  his  duty  to  his  college  demands  his 
acting  in  a  way  he  would  consider  despicable  in  an  IndividuaL  It  ought 
not  to  be  long,  however,  before  men  realize  that  when  they  are  playing 
as  representatives  of  their  colleges  it  behooves  them  to  be  as  generous  as 
possible.  This  will  not  be  realized,  however,  before  the  colleges  which 
they  represent  take  a  broader  attitude  toward  sport.  Consider  for  a 
moment  our  methods.  When  a  man  feels  that  he  cannot  make  the 
'Varsity  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  play  on  some  scrub  team.  The  way 
we  try  to  help  the  teams  is  not  by  playing  on  minor  teams  ourselves  so 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  field  of  selection.  Instead,  we  express  our 
enthusiasm  by  organized  cheering.  It  has  been  said  that  religion  should 
consist  of  service  rather  than  services.  It  might  also  be  said  that  college 
spirit  should  consist  of  doing  something  rather  than  in  making  a  noise. 
Where  our  traditions  are  weak  is  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  college  at 
large  is,  of  course,  interested  in  the  teams,  interest  in  athletics  is  not 
enough  developed.  The  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  care  for  the  actual 
result,  but  not  to  care  about  the  playing.  This  is  the  difference  between 
the  golf-player  and  the  tennis-player.  Both  cared  about  the  result :  the 
tennis-player,  however,  cared  about  the  playing  as  well,  while  the  golf- 
player  did  not.  The  first  was  intent  on  proving  himself  a  better  tennis* 
player  than  his  opponent.  Any  unfair  advanti^e  would  make  the  test 
worthless.  The  second  wanted  to  win,  and  was  ready  to  snatch  at  any 
advantage. 
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That  oar  atfcitade  liaa  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  golf-plajer  is 
shown  by  the  way  we  regard  cheering.  We  go  to  matches  not  to  see 
whether  our  team  can  pUy  a  better  game  than  our  opponents,  but  to  help 
Harvard  win.  While  the  team  is  learning  plays  we  are  practising  cheer- 
ing. The  cheering  most  be  directed  carefully.  In  football  it  is  bad  to 
cheer  when  oor  side  has  the  ball,  because  signals  may  be  confused,  but 
when  the  other  side  has  the  ball  signals  are  of  no  consequence.  In  base- 
ball the  demand  for  cheering  comes  when  our  team  is  at  the  bat  Usually 
it  seems  that  the  cheering  is  efEective  chiefly  in  rattling  the  opposing 
pitchers.  Now  it  may  be  that  this  system  does  help  Harvard's  chances. 
The  point  is  that  games  won  this  way  are  not  worth  winning.  Baseball 
ought  not  to  be  changed  from  a  contest  in  skill  and  quick  judgment 
between  two  teams  into  a  trial  of  the  lung  capacity  of  two  uniyersities. 

Not  to  cheer  because  we  felt  no  interest  would  argue  a  deplorable  situ- 
ation. But  we  shall  not  have  generosity  in  intercollegiate  athletics  until 
we  pay  more  attention  to  the  real  game,  and  cease  trying  to  introduce 
elements  which  have  no  logical  place  in  an  athletic  contest  To  ask  that 
the  spectators  should  sit  perfectly  quiet  during  a  match  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  the  organized  cheer, 
with  its  ulterior  purpose,  and  the  spontaneous  cheer,  aroused  by  a  good 

play- 
Organized  cheering,  however,  is  not  the  root  of  our  athletic  difficulties. 
It  is  the  idea  behind  the  cheering  which  is  at  fault  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  men  when  playing  on  coUege 
teams  make  use  of  tricks  and  underhand  devices  they  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  in  an  individual  match.  There  is  great  desire  in  the  college  at 
large  to  win.  The  college  does  not  care  particularly  about  the  game 
itself ;  it  is  willing  to  win  by  cheering,  if  the  team  can't  win  by  skilL  So 
the  golf -player  is  at  a  premium,  and  the  tennis-player  is  below  par. 

If,  instead  of  being  content  with  cheering,  more  of  us  played  on  scrub 
teams,  would  not  the  situation  be  improved  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  well- 
managed  scrub  team  would  be  very  good  fun.  It  would  also  develop 
men  who  might  be  of  use  to  the  'Varsity.  But,  more  important  than 
either  of  these  considerations,  it  would  make  more  of  us  understand  what 
it  means  for  a  man  who  is  fagged  not  to  play  a  little  less  hard  than  he 
•an.  We  should  realize  that  our  encouragement  to  the  team  must  be 
given  before  the  game ;  that  the  match  itself  must  be  played  by  the  men 
on  the  field.  The  actual  playing  would  be  more  closely  watched.  We 
should  know  more  how  the  positions  should  be  played,  and  there  would 
be  more  interest  in  how  they  were  played.  The  value  of  generosity  in 
sport  would  be  more  appreciated,  for  we  should  know  by  experience  how 
evasion  of  the  spirit  of  the  rules  mars  a  game.    If  the  college  at  large 
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had  more  of  this  point  of  yiew  not  so  many  men  would  think  the}r>  were 
working  for  the  honor  of  their  college  when  they  refased  to  help  an 
opponent  find  a  lost  golf-ball  or  shifted  a  football  forward  when  the 
referee  was  not  looking. 

Arthur  O.  Blagdenj  '06. 


THE  UNIVERSITY:  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 

On  Friday,  July  6,  CShristopher  Colnmbus  Langdell,  Dane  Professor 
of  Law,  Emeritasy  and  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  from  1870  to 
1900,  died  at  his  home  on  Qoincy  St.,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  Prof. 
DmUi  of  Langdell  was  bom  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  on  May  22, 1826, 

DMaLuffAtU.  entered  Harvard  in  1848,  but  left  a  year  later  to  become 
a  teacher,  and  finally  received  his  A.B.  ont  of  coarse  in  1870  as  of  the 
Class  of  1851.  Betaming  to  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  took  his  LL.B. 
there  in  1853,  went  to  New  York  and  engi^ed  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  finally  was  called  back  to  the  Law  School  as  Dane  Pro- 
fessor in  1870.  The  story  of  the  way  in  which  his  seivices  were  secored 
for  his  professorship  and  of  the  great  changes  which  he  broaght  aboat  in 
the  stndy  of  the  law  at  Harvard,  was  eloquently  told  by  President  Eliot 
in  an  after4inner  speech  at  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  foonding  of  the 
College,  in  the  following  words : 

"  TTie  next  winter,  Prof.  Parwmg,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  School,  resigned,  and 
tlie  Dane  Professorship  became  vacant.  Then  I  remembered  that  when  I  was  a  Junior 
in  Golleg^e,  in  the  year  1851-52,  and  need  to  g:o  often  in  the  early  evening  to  the  room  of 
a  friend  who  was  in  the  Divinity  School,  I  there  heard  a  yonng  man  who  was  making 
the  notes  to  *  Parsons  on  Contracts '  talk  about  law.  He  was  generally  eating  his  sup- 
per at  the  time,  standing  np  in  front  of  the  fire  and  eating  with  a  good  appetite  a  bowl 
of  brown  bread  and  milk.  I  was  a  mere  boy,  only  eighteen  years  old ;  but  it  was 
given  to  me  to  understand  that  I  was  listening  to  a  man  of  g^enins. 

*'  In  the  year  1870 1  recalled  the  remarkable  quality  of  that  young  man's  expositions, 
sought  him  in  New  York,  and  induced  him  to  become  Dane  Professor.  So  he  became 
IVof .  Langdell.  He  then  told  me  that  law  was  a  science  I  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
believe  it.  He  told  me  that  the  way  to  study  a  science  was  to  go  to  the  original  sources. 
I  knew  that  was  true,  for  I  had  myself  been  brought  up  in  the  science  of  chemistry ; 
and  one  of  the  first  rules  of  the  conscientious  student  of  science  is  never  to  take  a  fact 
or  a  principle  out  of  second-hand  treatises,  but  to  go  to  the  original  memoir  of  the 
discoverer  of  that  fact  or  principle.  Out  of  these  two  fundamental  propositions,  that 
law  is  a  science  and  that  a  science  ii  to  be  studied  in  its  sources,  there  gradually 
grew,  first,  a  new  method  of  teaching  law,  and,  secondly,  a  reconstruction  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  School. 

**So,  with  great  patience,  in  the  course  of  15  or  16  years,  chiefly,  as  Prof.  Langdell 
has  pointed  out,  by  the  steady  devotion  of  the  professors  to  a  policy  of  thoroughness, 
and  through  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  that  policy  has  been  apprehended 
and  adopted  by  the  most  successful  students  of  the  School  —  gradually,  as  I  say,  by 
building  on  all  that  was  good  in  the  past,  this  School  has  been  converted  into  a  soieii- 
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tifio  Mhool  of  law  without  lot&ag  its  best  qualities  aa  a  practical  school  of  law.  I  have 
witneased  no  change  in  the  UniTeraity  dnringr  the  last  17  yean  which  ia  more  aatiafao- 
tory  to  all  thoae  who  have  taken  part  in  it,  or  more  important  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  xnterests  of  the  community  than  this  development.*' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  stfttement  that  Prof.  Langdell  was  really  the 
originator  of  the  so-called  ''  case-system  "  of  teaching  law,  which  has  now 
supplanted  the  older  text-book  method  in  nearly  all  the  great  law  schools 
of  the  country.  This  *' case-system  "  is  really  to  the  study  of  the  law 
just  what  the  '^  laboratory  method  "  is  to  the  study  of  physics  or  chem- 
istry, or  the  use  of  ''  sources  "  to  the  study  of  history ;  it  is  a  means  of 
forcing  the  student  to  work  out  the  basic  principles  of  the  law  himself, 
instead  of  taking  them  second-hand  on  the  word  of  another.  It  brings 
the  student  face  to  face  with  the  conditions  of  actual  law  practice ;  it  has 
*^  transformed  the  law  school  into  a  law  office  whose  business  is  selected 
solely  for  the  use  of  the  learner."  The  accomplishment  of  this  work 
makes  Prof.  Langdell  one  of  the  foremost  (perhaps  next  to  President 
Eliot  the  foremost)  of  the  men  to  whom  the  great  advance  and  progress 
of  the  Uniyersity  during  the  last  35  years  is  due ;  and  the  importance  of 
his  services  was  recognized  as  early  as  1875  when  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  highest  honor  that  it  is  in  her  power  to  bestow.  To 
the  last  few  classes  in  Uie  Law  School  Prof.  Langdell  was  little  known, 
for  increasing  age  and  failing  sight  necessitated  a  very  serious  restriction 
of  his  activities  after  1900 ;  but  a  fitting  memorial  of  himself  and  of  his 
great  work  is  now  being  erected  in  the  new  Law  School  building  on 
Holmes  Field,  which,  as  was  announced  before  his  death,  is  to  bear  his 
name. 

The  American  Medical  Association  held  its  67ih  annual  meeting 
at  Boston,  June  6,  6,  7,  and  8.     President  Eliot  delivered  one  of  the 
addresses  of  welcome,  and  the  buildings  of  the  new  Medical  School  in 
Longwood  were  thrown  open  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.     A  more 
auspicious  inauguration  of  these  new  buildings  could  scarcely  have  been 
desired.     The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  very  large,   ^^j,^  ^ 
and  a  great  many  of  the  guests  came  from  distant  parts  of  StKaUoal 
the  country ;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  carry 
home  with  them  favorable  impressions  of  the  splendid  new  quarters  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  and  influence  many  students  to  attend  it.     The 
announcement  on  Commencement  Day  of  a  gift  of  $60,000  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  build  a  suitable  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  new  buildings  comes  as  a  welcome  completion  of  this  great  addition 
to  the  University  plant  j 
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Bj  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences^  on  May  8,  1906,  a  De- 
gree with  Distinction  in  History  and  Literature  has  been  established. 
The  plan  for  the  administration  of  this  new  variety  of  the  Degree  with 
Distinction  is  briefly  as  follows :  The  field  of  study  will  ordinarily  cover 
either  the  history  and  literature  of  a  single  country,  0.  ^., 
Dagioe  with  England  or  France,  or  the  history  and  literature  of  a  period, 
6.  g.j  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Eighteenth  Century,  —  a  ver- 
tical or  a  horizontal  section,  as  it  were.  The  candidate's  plan  of  study 
(which  should  be  presented  for  approval  as  early  as  possible  in  his  col- 
lege career  to  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this  new  Degree  with  Distinc- 
tion) will  ordinarily  comprise  at  least  six  courses,  selected  from  those 
dealing  wholly  or  in  part  with  the  history  and  literature  of  the  country 
or  period  chosen,  and  usually  not  including  courses  regularly  open  to 
Freshmen.  To  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  country  or  period  chosen, 
the  candidate  will  also  be  expected  to  pursue  a  course  of  general  reading 
both  in  the  principal  authors  of  the  country  or  period  in  question  and  in 
the  works  of  standard  authorities  upon  them.  This  general  reading  may 
conveniently  be  done  during  the  summer  vacations.  The  candidate's 
fitness  for  the  Degree  with  Distinction  will  be  tested,  in  his  final  year  of 
preparation,  by  a  thesis  on  some  special  topic  within  his  general  field  of 
study,  and  by  a  general  examination  —  either  written  or  oral  or  both  — 
on  his  entire  field  of  study.  Successful  candidates  may  be  excused  from 
the  final  examinations  in  the  Senior  year  in  the  courses  offered  for  the 
Degree  with  Distinction. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  in  charge  to  make  this  new 
Degree  with  Distinction  well  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  those 
students  who  take  the  bulk  of  their  work  in  the  humanities.  It  is  hoped 
that  candidacy  for  it  will  come  to  be  in  time,  not  the  exception  but  the 
rule,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Honor  Degree  at  the  English  Universities. 
The  plan  of  study  arranged  by  the  Committee  is  not  believed  to  be  one 
which  will  involve  any  abandonment  or  even  limitation  of  the  candidate's 
interest  or  participation  in  other  College  activities ;  its  chief  aim  is  to  aid 
him  to  a  wise  and  profitable  investment  of  the  time  spent  in  his  College 
work,  to  make  that  work  tell,  to  prevent  his  wasting  his  opportunities 
by  dispersing  his  efforts  over  a  wide  range  of  totally  unrelated  fields  of 
study.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  lay  great  emphasis 
on  the  grades  attained  in  the  courses  offered  for  the  Degree ;  and  the 
examination  will  be  directed  towards  testing  the  candidate's  knowledge, 
not  of  minute  details,  but  of  broad  lines  of  development,  general  tend- 
encies, and  especially  of  the  interrelation  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  period  or  country  chosen.  The  terms  History  and  Literature  will 
be  taken  throughout  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense ;  thus,  courses 
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and  leading  in  the  history  of  Philosophy  or  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the 
chosen  field  of  study  will  normally  form  a  part  of  each  candidate's  work ; 
and  some  general  knowledge  of  these  sahjects  will  he  expected  of  him 
at  his  examination.  Daring  the  last  six  weeks  of  the  College  year  some 
60  or  70  students  enrolled  themselves  as  candidates  for  this  new  Degree 
with  Distinction ;  the  Committee  hopes  that  next  year  will  see  as  many 
more.  Candidates  for  the  Degree  should  communicate  with  Prof.  Barrett 
Wendell,  Grays  18,  Cambridge,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  at  the  Summer  School  on 
July  12  was  746  —  somewhat  l^ss  than  at  the  corresponding  date  last 
year.     This  fallingoff  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  this  year  to  ofEer  some  of  the  mK>re  popular  courses,  such  as 
Prof.  Hanus's  course  on  "  School  Administration,"  which 
has  always  been  very  largely  attended.     As  the  develop-  the  Snsmtr 
ment  of  other  summer  schools,  moreover,  has  been  very 
rapid  during  the  past  ^^  years,  Harvard  has  no  longer  the  field  to  her- 
self in  this  respect ;  and,  lastly,  it  should  be  noted  that  this  year  the  Yale 
and  Cornell  summer  schools  have  been  especially  favored,  the  one  by  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  New  Haven,  and 
the  other  by  that  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Ithaca. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  Alumni  Association,  pro- 
posed in  the  circular  sent  out  among  the  members  last  spring  and  printed  in 
the  June  Magazine^  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Of  these  amendments  the  most  important  is  that  admitting 
to  membership  in  the  Association  all  graduates  of  the  atm  aad  Sir* 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  all  holders  of  degrees  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  the  effect  of  this  change  will  be 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Association  from  about  10,000  to  1 1,500. 
Other  innovations  which  are  expected  to  increase  the  value  and  efficiency 
of  the  Association  authorize  the  Executive  Committee  to  maintain  an 
office  or  headquarters  of  the  Association  in  Boston,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  offices  of  Harvard  College,  which  shall  serve  as  a  general  bureau  of 
information  concerning  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  University,  for  the 
benefit  and  at  the  service  of  all  members  of  the  Association  and  officers 
of  the  University ;  to  employ  an  official,  who  may  also  be  the  secretary, 
who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Association,  to  have  charge  of  said  office ; 
to  solicit  subscriptions  for  and  publish  an  alumni  periodical ;  to  prepare 
and  publish  a  general  list  of  all  living  Harvard  men ;  and  to  make  such 
other  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  office  and  official  as  shall 
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seem  to  them  advisable.     Prof.  J.  C  Gray,  '59,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  was  held  May  25 
and  26  at  Chicago.  The  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  were  the  hosts,  and 
Major  Higginson  and  Dean  Briggs  the  guests  of  honor  and  principal 
speakers.  There  was  much  enthusiasm  and  merriment,  and  withal  much 
earnest  and  fruitful  discussion,  particularly  of  the  three  years'  course ; 
opinion  on  that  question  not  being  apparently  by  any  means  unanimously 
in  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  committee  published  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  on  this  par- 
ticular topic,  the  large  attendance  and  eager  interest  shown  at  this  meet- 
ing come  as  a  renewed  and  welcome  proof  of  the  potency  and  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  serving  the  University 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Greek  play  was  in  every  respect  an  unqualified  success.  Both 
performances  of  the  Agamemnon  were  well  attended,  and  the  interest  of 
the  spectators  never  flagged.  If  the  acting  was  slightly  more  finished  and 
ama  *^®  weather  conditions  more  propitious  on  the  occasion  of 
Flay.  XJsM  for  the  second  (Tuesday)  performance,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  actors  deserve  special  credit  for  their  dignity  and 
presence  of  mind  in  recovering  so  quickly  from  the  effects  of  a  ludicrous 
accident,  which  for  a  moment  threatened  to  destroy  the  lofty  and  tragic 
effect  of  the  entire  play,  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  rendering  on  Saturday ; 
the  lowering  skies  and  gentle  rain  of  that  day,  moreover,  were  perhaps 
more  congruous  with  the  profound  theme  of  the  drama  than  the  warm 
and  sunny  afternoon  of  Tuesday.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  or  parts 
of  the  performance  were  the  best ;  uniform  excellence  was  the  universal 
judgment  of  spectators  and  critics ;  but  the  acting  of  Clytaemnestra,  Cas- 
sandra, and  the  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  the  moving  and  very  beautiful 
music  by  Mr.  J.  EUerton  Lodge,  and  the  care,  sHll,  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion with  which  every  detail  of  the  robes  and  scenery  was  devised, 
are  perhaps  deserving  of  special  mention.  It  was  without  doubt  the  most 
notable  event  of  the  academic  year.  A  fuller  account  and  criticism  will 
be  found  on  another  page. 

The  employment  of  the  Stadium  for  the  Greek  Play  reveals  a  new 
and  very  important  use  to  which  this  recent  and  serviceable  addition  to 
the  University  plant  may  be  put,  and  is  another  justification  for  its  erec- 
tion. So  greatly  has  Sanders  Theatre  been  overcrowded  during  the  last 
few-  years  that  there  has  been  a  movement  to  transfer  the  Commence- 
ment exercises  to  the  Stadium  also  ;  in  fact,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumni  Association  a  committee  was  appointed 
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to  consider  the  advisability  of  using  the  Stadiam  for  that  purpose  this 
year.  This  committee  reported  adversely,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  awning  for  the  Stadium  in 
time  ;  a  standing  committee  has,  however,  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  question  for  future  years.  A  more  serious  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  Stadium  for  Commencement  Day  than  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
procuring  an  awning  is  the  distance  of  the  Stadium  from  the  Yard  and 
the  nature  of  the  way  thither.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Commence- 
ment procession  walking  with  dignity  or  comfort  on  a  hot  or  showery  day, 
down  through  Harvard  Square  and  Boylston  St,  across  the  river,  and 
on  to  Soldier's  Field ;  and  to  provide  suitable  conveyances  for  such  a 
large  number  of  persons  would  be  clearly  out  of  the  question.  Sanders 
Theatre,  overcrowded  though  it  be,  would  seem  to  be  the  only  suitable 
place  for  the  Commencement  exercises,  at  least  until  conditions  in 
Cambridge  have  very  greatly  changed.  —  Incidentally,  the  writer  may 
perhaps  be  permited  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Class  Day 
exercises  at  the  Stadium  have  yet  reached  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
perfection.  The  removal  of  the  Ivy  Oration  thither  was  doubtless  a  step 
in  advance,  and  the  cheering  and  singing  are  admirable  ;  but  the  throw- 
ing of  confetti,  etc.,  is  not  an  unqualified  success.  It  may  be  a  very 
pretty  sight  when  viewed  from  a  distance  ;  for  some  of  the  participants, 
however,  it  is  less  agreeable.  The  time-honored  exercises  at  the  Tree 
were  abolished  some  years  ago,  partly  at  least  because  of  the  roughness 
of  the  ''  scramble ; "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  present  throwing  of 
confetti  is  much  of  an  improvement  in  this  respect ;  it  is  actually  less 
rough,  of  course,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  men  are  not .  dressed  for  it, 
and  what  is  more  important,  the  ladies  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  sit 
in  the  front  row  of  the  Stadium  are  likely  to  have  a  much  more  strenuous 
time  of  it  than  is  agreeable,  especially  when  a  few  of  the  men  below, 
deprived  of  legitimate  ammunition,  begin  to  throw  grass  and  turf.  It 
seems  as  if  the  next  Class  Day  Committee  ought  to  be  able  to  devise 
some  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  question  of  the  continuance  of  intercollegiate  football  at  Harvard 
was  settled,  for  the  season  of  1906  at  least,  during  the  first  ten  days  of 
May.  By  a  vote  of  15  to  9,  the  Board  of  Overseers  de-  ^li*  FMtbaU 
cided  to  authorize  the  Athletic  Committee  to  permit  games  SjSj^tr' 
of  intercollegiate  football  under  the  new  rules  until  Dec.  1,  AvEm. 
1906,  in  order  to  test  the  propriety  of  further  continuance  of  the  sport ; 
and  at  the  same  time  passed  another  vote  directing  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee to  sanction  no  appointment  for  intercollegiate  football  after  that 
date.    A  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
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three  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  also  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of  athletic  sports  and  report  as  prompUj 
as  maj  be  convenient. 

This  action  obviously  places  the  game  of  intercollegiate  football  on 
trial  at  Harvard  more  definitely  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before. 
Radical  changes  both  in  the  game  itself  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
played  are  clearly  expected  by  the  authorities  if  the  game  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  and  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  fact  by  players, 
coaches,  and  the  public,  will  probably  do  more  to  improve  existing  con- 
ditions than  anything  else.  What  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
joint  Committee  of  the  Overseers  and  Corporatbn  will  be,  it  is,  at  this 
moment,  impossible  to  foretell.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  Uie  authorities  that  the  Athletic  Committee,  constituted,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  in  1906-06,  should  at  least  continue  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  beginning  of  the  coming  season  ;  the  three  Faculty  and  three 
graduate  members  of  last  year  have  all  been  reappointed,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  members  has  already  taken  place  as  usuaL 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  new  eligibility  rules  recently  adopted  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  may  not  be  amiss.  Several  conferences 
between  representatives  of  these  institutions  resulted  last  spring  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  eligibility  rules,  the  gist  of  which  is  the  disbarment  from 
membership  on  University  teams  of  all  Freshmen  and  first-year  men,  and 
also  of  all  holders  of  degrees  advanced  enough  to  admit  at  least  to  the 
Senior  Class  (i.  0.,  in  Harvard  all  members  of  any  of  the  graduate  or 
professional  schools  except  the  Bussey  Institution).  This  change  was 
intended  at  first  to  apply  only  to  the  four  major  sports ;  but  at  a  meeting 
held  May  23,  the  Athletic  Committee  voted  to  extend  it  to  cover  all 
University  athletic  teams.  The  new  rule  providing  that  no  student, 
whether  he  has  represented  ese  or  more  colleges,  shall  take  part  in  inter- 
collegiate contests  for  more  than  three  years,  is  still  held,  however,  to 
apply  only  to  the  four  major  sports. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  simple  but  radical  changes  may  greatly  reduce 
many  of  the  worst  evils  with  which  American  intercollegiate  athletics 
have  recently  been  afflicted.  They  should  mean  a  speedy  end  of  all 
talk  of  '<  athletic  proselyting  "  and  ^'  unfair  inducements  "  in  the  insdtu- 
tions  which  adopt  them  ;  if  a  man  has  to  complete  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity before  he  can  play  on  an  intercollegiate  athletic  team,  and  if  even 
then  his  athletic  career  can  endure  in  most  cases  but  three  years,  he  will 
not  be  likely  to  go  to  college,  ^^  to  play,  to  run,  or  to  row."  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  longevity  and  incidentally  the  reduction  of  the  halo  of  the 
athletic  *'  star "  has  long  been  a  desideratum ;  and  the  new  rules  are 
especially  to  be  commended  in  that  they  incidentally  make  it  possible,  in 
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f aet  neoefMrjy  for  a  larger  nmnber  of  men  to  partieipato  in  intercollegi- 
ate conteBte.  Athletics  will  in  f  atore  be  less  and  less  the  monopoly  of  a 
few  specially  well-trained  and  able-bodied  men.  It  is  well  that  students 
in  the  gradnato  and  professional  schools  be  debarred  from  interoollegiato 
contests ;  they  have  not,  or  ought  not  to  have,  the  time  to  devote  to  them. 
Graduates  who  objected  to  these  changes  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
more  disadvantageous  to  Harvard  than  to  Yale  or  Princeton,  because  of 
the  greater  size  and  different  character  of  our  graduate  and  professional 
schools,  are  once  more  assured  that  the  athletic  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity entered  into  dus  arrangement  with  their  eyes  open;  some  of 
them  perhaps  will  note  with  relief  the  recent  announcement  that  a  degree 
is  likely  in  future  to  be  required  for  admission  to  the  Yale  Law  School, 
an  institution  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  some  persons  with  a 
somewhat  unmerited  distrust  as  a  possible  retreat  for  athletic  aspirants. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  the  appointment  of  Viscount  Georges 
d'Avenel  as  Lecturer  on  the  Cerde  Fran^ais  Foundation  for  the 
demic  year  1906-07.  His  general  subject  will  be  '<  L'His- 
toire  Economique  de  la  France  depuis  le  Moyen  Age  jus- 
qu'an  XXi^me  Si^le." — Prof.  A.  C.  Coolidge,  '87,  who  has  been  spend- 
ing his  sabbatical  year  in  a  trip  around  the  world,  returned  to  Cambridge 
last  May.  Next  winter  he  will  again  be  absent,  this  time  as  successor 
to  Prof.  Wendell  and  Prof.  Santeyana  as  Harvard  Lecturer  at  the  uni- 
versities of  France.  The  general  subject  of  his  lectures  will  be  ''  The 
United  Stetes  as  a  World-Power."— The  appointments  of  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Dole,  '68,  as  Ligersoll  Lecturer  on  the  Immortality  of  Man,  and  of  Prof. 
F.  G.  Peabody,  '69,  as  Dudleian  Lecturer  for  the  academic  year  1906-07, 
have  been  announced.  —  By  vote  of  the  Corporation,  confirmed  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  on  June  13,  a  professorship  has  been  esteblished  in 
the  Law  School  upon  the  foundation  of  $100,000  received  under  the  will 
of  the  late  James  C.  Carter,  '50,  with  the  title  of  Carter  Professorship  of 
Jurisprudence.  —  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditeh,  '61,  has  resigned  the  professor- 
ship of  Physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  which  he  has  held 
since  1867. — Professors  A.  L.  Lowell  and  C  R.  Lanman  are  delegates 
of  the  University  at  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  to  be  held  in  September  next  —  The  University  has 
received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  McEim  of  New  York  a  gift  of  $20,000,  as  the 
permanent  foundation  for  the  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fellowship  in 
Architecture,  already  esteblished  by  his  annual  gifts.  —  In  recognition  of 
the  great  services  which  the  late  Prof.  Shaler  has  rendered  during  the 
40  years  of  his  connection  with  the  University,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  has  appointed  a  committee  to  raise  a  Shaler 
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Memorial  Fmid  from  graduates  of  the  University.  The  form  of  the 
memorial  and  the  disposition  of  the  principal  and  income  of  the  fond  will 
be  determined  bj  the  committee  in  charge.  Another  fund  is  being  raised 
among  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  secure  a  por- 
trait of  Prof.  Shaler  to  be  placed  in  the  Faculty  Boom.  —  A  contribution 
of  over  $900  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  members  of  the  University,  and  sent  to  the  agents  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  in  San  Francisco  on  May  5.  —  A  new  mark  has  been 
set  by  the  Class  of  1881,  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  their 
graduation,  by  an  unrestricted  gift  to  the  University  of  $115,000. 

jB.  S»  ^BTTttfUUly    96* 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday,  June  27, 1906. 


(CrerttKetf  in  ftanHetv  Cl^eatre* 

CommencemeDt  momiiig  opened 
wann  but  dear.  At  9.45  Gov.  Curtis 
Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  escorted  by  the  Lanc- 
ers, drew  up  at  the  Johnston  Gate  and 
was  received  by  Pres.  Eliot.  Piof.  M. 
H.  Morgan,  '81,  formed  the  procession 
of  officers  and  dignitaries  in  front  of 
Massachusetts  Hall,  and  as  they  marched 
through  the  Yard  they  were  joined  by 
the  ranks  of  the  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  following  parts  were  delivered: 
Latin  Salutation,  O.  J.  Todd;  disserta- 
tion, "Faith  the  Permanent  Element 
of  Religious  Thought,"  by  A  E.  Wood; 
"  Race  Distinctions,"  by  G.  T.  Stqjhen- 
son,  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree; 
"Modem  Ideals  in  Medicine,"  by  R. 
M.  Green,  candidate  in  Medicine; 
"  Compensation  for  Accidental  Injuries 
to  Workingmen,"  by  Alan  Fox,  candi- 
date in  law. 

There  was  less  interest  than  usual 
in  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  de- 
grees, for  the  reason  that  many  of  the 
recipients  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
audience.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
shown  at  the  announcement  of  Prof. 


Palmer^s  name.  Pres.  Eliot  conferred 
the  degrees  in  the  following  words : 

"In  exercise  of  authority  given  me  by 
the  two  governing  boards  I  now  create 

**  Master  of  Arts: 

"Howard  Adams  Cabson,  engineer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  System 
and  of  the  Boston  Rapid  Transit  Tun- 
nels, successful  pioneering  works  of  high 
local  value  and  wide  influence  in  other 
communities: 

"  Henbt  Hebbebt  Edeb,  New  Eng- 
land antiquarian  and  annalist,  accurate 
rqiroduoer  of  a  reverenced  past; 

"Abthxtr  Edwin  Kennellt,  bom  in 
Bombay,  brought  up  in  England,  sub- 
marine cable  telegraph  operator  at  six- 
teen; Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
since  1902,  made  through  to-day's  act  a 
full  member  of  this  Society  of  Scholars; 

"Doctors  of  DivmUy: 

"AurruuK  Cubhman  McGiffebt, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  a  thorough 
scholar  who  draws  from  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  lessons  of  liberty 
and  good  will; 

"  James  B abtlett  Gregg  and  David 
UiTEB,  contemporaneous  veterans  in 
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the  Christian  ministiy,  one  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  other  Unitarian,  both  de- 
voted laborers  at  outposts  of  the  church, 
who  have  stood  stoutly  for  freedom  of 
thought,  personal  righteousness,  and 
public  justice; 

"Doctors  of  Laws: 

"Edwakd  Henbt  Stbobel,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  in  this  Uni- 
versity, for  nine  years  in  the  diplcHnatic 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  since 
190S  General  Adviser  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Siam,  an  honorable  and  difficult 
post  of  great  responsibility  and  useful- 
ness«  then  first  intrusted  to  an  American; 

'*Geoboe  Foot  Moore,  Professor  in 
this  University  of  the  Histoiy  of  Religion, 
scholar,  preacher,  teacher,  and  author, 
and  in  every  function  an  exact,  erudite, 
wise,  and  fertile  thinker; 

"Gboboe  Hebbebt  Palbceb,  for 
thirty  years  a  Harvard  teacher  of  ethics 
whose  e3cample  has  illustrated  his  teach- 
ing; a  master  of  accurate  and  elegant 
style  in  both  prose  and  verse,  ennobled 
by  intimate  companionship  with  finest 
spirits; 

1  The  Lfttia  for  the  diplomM,  by  ^rof .  H.  H. 
Morgan,  '81,  is  m  follows : 

HoYABOTM  ADun  Oaxson,  nuMshinstorem  qui 
orbi  propinquisqne  municipUs  cloacarnm,  Bos- 
toniensibus  cuslculomm  ad  rapidins  commean- 
dum  aptorum  dispositioiMm  f ormaTit,  noyis  faus* 
tisqae  conf ectis  operibos  quae  soae  clrltati  magno 
nsni,  mnltisqoe  aliis  exemplo  ad  imitandnm 
esseotf  Abtivh  MxaisnTX. 

HnruoTK  HnumTTK  Son,  Novae  Angliae 
priscae  studiosum  annaliumque  scriptorem  Te- 
tastatis  renenuidae  imaginem  aocurate  reno- 
vantem,  Abtiym  MAOisTByK. 

AsTHTBYM  Edtintm  KimnLLT,  Slmyllis  na- 
tnm,  in  Anglia  educatum,  xvi  annonun  iuvenem 
fune  telegraphico  at  dicitur  per  mare  nimtiis 
perferendis  praepodtom,  iam  annos  it  machina- 
ti(mes  electricos  apud  nos  profltentem,  ut  hodie 
In  noetram  doetorum  sodetatem  lure  optimo  ad- 
scrlberetur,  Astitm  Maoistbtm. 

Abtbvbym  Cyshmav  McGzrvHRT,  historlae 
eccledasticae  in  schola  theologica  quae  Vnio 
didtur  profesBorem  eruditlsaimnm,  qui  Ghris- 
tlanae  eocledas  historia  utitor  at  libwos  esse 
atque  benerolentes  dooeat  homines,  Baobobavc- 

TAB  THBOLOaiAB  DOOTOBUI. 


"Thomas  Day  Setmoub,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Yale  University,  critic, 
teacher,  editor  of  Greek  texts  and  of  aids 
in  Greek  studies,  worthy  representative 
of  the  scholarship  of  Yale; 

"Ethan  Allen  Hitchcxx:k,  mer- 
chant, president  of  industrial  corpora- 
tions, ambassador  to  Russia,  and  since 
1899  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  an  up- 
right and  influential  man  of  business 
and  a  fearless  and  patriotic  public  serv- 
ant; 

"  Fbiedbich  Althoff,  absent  throu£^ 
illness,  but  expressly  represented  to-day 
by  Professor  Struve,  Director  of  the 
Prussian  universities,  modest,  austere, 
untiring,  sagacious,  resolute,  the  most 
potent  personage  in  Grerman  higher  edu- 
cation, the  promoter  of  the  exchange  of 
professors  between  German  and  Ameri- 
can universities: 

"  And,  in  the  name  of  this  Society  of 
Scholars,  I  declare  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to 
their  several  degrees,  and  that  their 
i^unes  are  to  be  forever  borne  on  its  roll 
of  honoraiy  members."  ^ 

lAOOSVM  Babtutt  GBiao,  yeteranum  Gongre- 
gationalium  pastorem  ChrisUannm,  qui  in  re- 
motis  eodesiae  stationibos  summo  studio  operam 
dedit,  dum  homines  esie  debere  oogitationibus 
liberis,  privatim  integros,  pubUoe  iustos  intrepide 
oontendit,  Saobosahotab  Tbbolooiab  Doctobbx. 

Davidtm  Yttbb,  reteranum  Ynltariorum  pas- 
torem Christiaaam,  qui  in  remotis  eoolesiae  sta- 
tlonibns  aummo  studio  operam  dedit,  dum  homi- 
nes esse  debere  oogitationibus  liberis,  prlTatlm 
Integros,  pnblioe  iustos  intrepide  contendit,  Sao- 

BOSABOTAB  THBOXiOOIAB  DOOTOBBM. 

Bdvabdyjc  Hbhbioyii  Stbobbl,  iuris  gentium 
apud  nos  profeeaorem,  olim  in  rebus  quae  ad  le- 
gationes  pertinent  reipublicae  Americanae  ix  an- 
nos veraatum,  nuperrime  boo  quadriennium  regi 
magistratibusque  Siamorum  de  uniTerais  rebus 
consilla  dantem,  quod  munus  oum  honoratom  ar- 
duumque  turn  utilissimum  ofBdorumque  plenia- 
aimum  primus  Americanorum  sostinet,  Lbciym 

DOCTOBBK. 

Oboboiym  Foot  Moobb,  religlonls  historiam 
apud  nos  profltentem,  Yimm  doctrina  instructum 
oratorem  de  rebus  dlYinls,  praeoeptorem,  scrip- 
torem, omnibusque  numeris  in  rebus  ezcogitandis 
cum  attentom  atque  erudltom  torn  sntlentem 
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The  Degrees  in  CowaenumheaKdim  by  DeW.  H.  Parker,  in  I^osophy.    C5 

as  against  998  last  year,  and  were  given  men  are  entered  in  the  Quinquennial  as 

in  the  following  departments:  of  the  Class  of  1907,  and  ftSt  took  their 

1906    1906  dcfprees  at  the  midyear. 

Bftchaion  of  Arte 881      488  Oi  ^e  BotMoTs  of  Science  90  gndn- 

Bftohelora  of  Science 6ft         90  .«            >     j         %  ^                         .      , 

Baeheionof  AgriouitanaBdenoe....     4        1  c^^ed  cum  uxuae  and  x  magna  cum  kniae. 

lie^ofMeyiunnr ^^8      ^1  4  Doctors  of  Dentistry^  F.  A,  Beck- 

Marten  of  Bofenoe 3        4  ford,  Howard  Clapp,  M.  £.  Peters,  and 

S^SZn^S^^to;::::;::::  »    g  j.  d.  aad^-took  their  degie«  cum 

Doetora  of  Medicine 80        82  laude 

Bachelors  of  Laws 186       171  •^■•***" 

Bacheion  of  DiTinity 6        7  The  80  M.D.*s  who  attained  the  de- 

Xotai m     998  gree  cttia /awfo  were  W.  W.  Barker,  W. 

r>.gr^o^^i^Z'Z 66       63  B.  Bartletl,  L.  L.  Bigelow,  D.  H.  Boyd. 

Honorary  degrwje.^..... 12         7  H.  G.  Calder, L.  D.  Chapin,  A.  E.  Dar- 

Commanoemeat  Certifleate 1         ••  ,.         ^^        .         «_  .«  .     1            -n      n 

ling,  Chanmng   Frothmgham,  R.    H. 

Of  the  Senior  Gass  66  receiyed  their  Goldthwaite,  R.  H.  Green,  C.  R.  Met- 

degrees  cum  lauds,  88  magna  sum  laude,  calf,  C.  G.  Mixter,  H.  C.  Pillsbury,  £.  P. 

and  9  summa  cum  laude.    The  summa  Richardson,  W.  A.  Sawyer,  E.  H.  Spar- 

cum  kmde  men  were  John  Murdock,  for  row,  A.  H.  Stone,  F.  Van  Nu^ys,  and 

excdlence  in  the  whole  course;   T.  F.  J.  H.  Young. 

Jones,  DeW.   H.    Parker,   and  J.  W.  88  LL.B.*s  received  their  degrea  cum 

Plaisted,  for  highest  honors  in  special  laude,  viz.:  W.  H.  Best,  F.  W.  Bird,  H. 

subjects;   H.  H.  Harbour,  A.  N.  Hoi-  L.  Brown,  R.  B.  Dresser,  D.  R.  Englar, 

combe,  T.  F.  Jones,  O.  J.  Todd,  and  F.  Roger  Ernst,  A.  L.  Fish,  Alan  Fox,  Fe- 

C.Wheder,  for  both  reasons;  andH.P.  lix  Frankfurter,  F.  B.  Gerber.  W.  M. 

Amdd  for  excellence  throughout  the  Jerome,  E.  R.  Keedy,  F.  S.  Kent,  J.  S. 

whole  course  and  for  highest  honors  in  Lamson,  M.  M.  Lemann,  S.  T.  McGall, 

two  special  subjects.     Highest  honors  £.  F.  Merrill,  P.  L.  Miller,  R.  N.  Miller, 

were  taken  by  H.  P.  Arnold,  O.  J.  Todd,  T.  L.  E.  Pahner,  G.  M.  Peters,  W.  H. 

and  F.  C.  Wheeler,  in  Qassics;  by  H.  P.  Pitkin,  L.  F.  Schaub,  G.  A.  ShurUeff, 

Arnold,  in  Greek  and  Grerman;  by  H.  H.  F.  Stambaugh,  P.  C.  Stanwood,  C. 

H.  Harbour,  in  English;  by  T.  F.  Jones,  M.  Turell,  J.  P.  Veazey,  C.  H.  Walker, 

in  History;  by  A.  N.  Holcombe  and  J.  L.  V.  Walker,  C.  P.  Warren,  Roderidc 

W.  Plaisted,  in  Political  Science;  and  Wellman. 

atqne  fooondam  m  praebentem,  Lutm  Dooto-  "RraAxm  Allbn  HmnoocK,  meroafeorem,  mer- 

BSK.  catoxnm  coUegiia  praeeidentem,  oUm  reipnblicae 

Oaosomt  Hsbbbbttie  Paliob,  fam  xzxyi  an-  l«gatum  ad  imperinm  Rnaslcam  mianim,  fam  Tin 

noe  apad  noa  ethicamm  praecepta  expUeantem  annoe  interioria  adminiftrationii  Mcretarlom, 

eaqne  ezemplo  sao  oonflrmantem,  eolutae  ora-  vinun  negotii  gerebdi  potentem  integrumqne, 

tioni>  carmlnumqoe  aoriptorem  sabtilem  et  de-  mlnistnun  pubUcnm  impayidam  et  amore  patriae 

gaatem,  Timm  In  qno  rldetnr  clarinrimamm  no-  condtatum,  Lmvm  Doctobbm. 

bUitaa  anlmarom  none  etiam  epirare  quibaeoom  Fbbdbbictm  ALTBorr,  oniyeraitatttm  Bonini- 

In  intima  familiaritate  olim  Taniibatar,  Lmtv  camm  moderatorem  TBreeandam,  Tinun  ingenio 

DooTOHSM.  aoatero     strenaoqae,    aoimo   pmdentl    atque 

TBOMAM  Bat  Bsthotk,  Utteramm  Oraecamm  flrmo,  Oermanorum  in  rebae  academlcia  prind- 

in  Ynivenitato  Talensi  prof eMorem,  qui  in  eia  in-  pern,  qui  prlmoa  at  profenorea  inter  Germaaaa 

dieandia,  exponendia,  reoenaendia,interpretandia  Ajnericanaaqne     oniToraitatea    eommntaraatnr 

Yalenainm  diadpUnaa  apedmen  eximium  oalaa-  oparam  nariter  dedit,  Lutv  Doctoibi. 
dit,  LaaTV  DooTOBiM. 
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DEGREES  OUT  OF  GOURSK 

A.B. 

1873.  J.  0.  Goodwin. 

1881.  H.  H.  lU^nhin,  WlUiua  BfauMj,  D.  B. 
F%jt  8.  A,  Johnaon,  0.  F.  Tiwmmli,  G.  F.  Mont, 
J.  0.  MoTM,  D.  R.  SlMle. 

1883.  C.  H.  Kip. 

1886.  R.  K.  Longftilow. 

1892.  C.  H.  FMter. 

1897.  B.  L.  BMnpson. 

1908.  B.  R.  Peny,  W.  B.  Bogen. 

1904.  8.  U.  Blftttsrmaa,  B.  J.  OnrUiy,  T.  F. 
Kflrrigan,  H.  A.  Meyer,  L.  G.  flOTer,  Oharlet 
Yoee,  Jr. 

1906.  H.  F.  Atherton,  B.  H.  BaU,  J.  B.  Btma- 
ted,  H.  0.  Dnrrell,  T.  B.  Forrest,  B.  B.  Grtng, 
B.  D.  Moore,  J.  T.  NiolMla,  B.  F.  Felmer,  C.  W. 
B«>d»U,  J.  O.  Sefl^cd,  G.  H.  Shedd,  H.  M. 
Wells. 

8.B. 

1878L  Henry  Walter*. 

1903.  H.  W.  Baker.  . 

1906.  G.  S.  Chace,  N.  C.  Davii,  0.  P.  Haaid, 
F.  P.  Moore,  Bnmo  Newmftn,  B.  A.  Pope,  J.  B. 
Stewait. 

A.M. 

1896.  L  B:  Phelpe. 

1900.  A.  H.  Winn. 

LL.B. 

1903.  G.  L.  Olark. 
1908.  M.  A.  SuUiTan. 

1904.  H.  W.  Mason,  A.  A.  Tbomaa. 

1906.  P.  G.  Garleton,  A.  G.  Ohaffee,  A.  B. 
Hills,  F.  B.  MeiTffl,  0.  A.  Norwood,  F.  M.  flaw- 
tell,  Mark  Winchester. 


iSeiii0rial  |>aa  ^j^ttxitM. 

At  2.15  the  band  sounded  "Assem- 
bly *'  and  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Alum- 
ni, E.  W.  Atkinson.  '81,  caUed  the  roll 
of  the  Classes.  He  had  the  following 
staff: 

Aidt:   B.   D.  Bxandegee,    0.    A.    Ooolidge, 

A.  L.  Mills,  H.  B.  Howard,  G.  R.  Sanger,  G.  M. 
Lane,  B.  H.  Baker,  W.  H.  GooUdge,  W.  R. 
Thayer,  Bdward  Beynolds,  James  Otis,  Alex- 
ander Harrey. 

Manhalt:  F.  P.  Fish,  John  Lowell,  F.  W. 
Thayer,  F.  H.  Stone,  Richard  Trimble,  W.  Y. 
PMers,  B.  D.  HewUns,  G.  H.  W.  Foster,  Howard 
BI]iott,M.  H.  Morgan,  F.  M.  Stone,  T.  G.  Thaofaer, 
G.  P.  Gnrtis,  Jr.,  R.  &  Godman,  G.  B.  Morlson, 

B.  P.  Perkins,  J.  T.  Bullard,  F.  A.  Dehmo,  J.  J. 
Storrow,  W.  R.  Trask,  8.  H.  Fenendeo,  Jr., 


Stephen  Ghase,B.  D.  Godman,  WOUam  Bndloott, 
Jr.,  J.  8.  Russell,  G.  F.  Adams,  2d,  Gopley 
Amory,  T.  8.  Hathaway,  G.  T.  Keyas,  T.  W. 
Slooiun,  F.  P.  Cabot,  J.  A.  Lowell,  R.  W.  AtUn- 
son,  Robert  Baltonstall,  L.  A.  Frothingfaam, 
Robert  Homans,  Louis  Baoon,  R.  W.  Bmmons, 
2d,  0.  H.  Mills,  R.  G.  Wadsworth,  J.  D.  Greene, 
R.  H.  SteTenson,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Perkins,  F.  R.  Swift, 
Bobert  LiTermore,  Henry  Lyman. 

The  procession  marched  through  the 
Yard  to  Memorial  Hall  in  the  following 
fonnation: 

Two  Aids 

The  Band 

The  Ghief  Marshal 

The  PMsldent  of  the  Assooiatlon  of  the  Ahmml 

The  President  of  the  Unirersity 

The  Fellows  of  the  Corporation 

His  Bseellenoy,  the  Goremor  of  the  Gommoii- 

wealth 

His  Honor,  the  lientenant-GoTemor 

The  Gknremor'8  Military  Staff 

The  Sheriff  of  Middlesex 

The  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 

Tlie  Honorable  and  BoTorend  the  Boaid  q< 

GrerBeers 

Beoipieota  of  Honorary  Degrees,  not  Gradnatsa, 

and  other  Inrited  Gnests 

Alwnnl  of  the  GoUege  in  the  Older  of  their 

Glasses 

The  oldest  graduate  in  line  was  C.  H. 
Parker,  *S5;  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  W.  was 
another  graduate  of  the  thirties,  and  at 
their  heels  came  two  youngsters  of  '41, 
—  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  and  Judge 
J.  S.  K^es. 

At  Memorial  the  arrangements  of  last 
year  were  followed.  On  the  platform  C. 
J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  acted  as  chairman,  in 
place  of  the  President  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation, J.  H.  Choate,  '52,  detained  by 
illness.  Pres.  Eliot  sat  on  the  chairman's 
right,  and  Gov.  Guild  on  his  left.  The 
other  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
invited  guests,  —  including  Secretary 
Hitchcock,  Prof.  Struve,  who  represented 
the  €rennan  Minister  of  Education, 
Mayor  Thurston  of  Cambridge,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  of  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Lodce, 
'09,  who  led  the  singing.  The  exetdses 
opened  at  2.45. 
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PBEBIDENT  C.  J.  BONAPAXTTE,  '71. 

In  my  early  days,  when  I  was  at  Har- 
vard, and  even  before  I  came,  we  used 
to  study  various  branches  of  learning 
which  may  perhaps  now  be  among  those 
things  that  are  in  the  sere  and  yellow. 
Among  other  things,  we  studied  histoiy, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  study  of  histoiy 
I  heard  of  a  certain  historical  character, 
a  doge  of  Grenoa,  probably  he  was  a  myth« 
and  the  stoiy  told  of  him  was  still  more 
mythical,  but  nevertheless  it  answered 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  Being  in  the 
French  capital  he  said  that  he  was  much 
astonished  with  everything  he  saw,  and 
most  of  all  with  the  fact  that  it  was  he 
who  saw  it.  I  am  in  somewhat  the  same 
position.  I  am  not  astonished  so  much 
as  pleased  to  find  myself  here,  but  ex- 
tremely surprised  and  in  a  measure  flat- 
tered at  the  office  I  here  discharge.  But 
these  feelings  are  tempered  with  compas- 
sion for  you  when  I  remember  that  I 
must  do  the  skeleton  act  in  the  niche  re- 
served for  one  whose  name  hardly  needs 
to  be  mentioned  to  have  him  understood 
by  an  audience  of  Harvard  alumni.  I 
need  not  say  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Choate, 
whose  illness  alone  mars  the  pleasure  of 
this  day.    (Cheers  for  Choate.) 

Some  time  ago,  many  years  ago  in  fact, 
a  distinguished  public  character  of  my 
native  dty,  having  been  called  upon  for 
a  speech  at  a  banquet,  began  by  apolo- 
gizing to  his  audience  for  the  unpre- 
pared character  of  his  remarks,  saying 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  omit  all  pre- 
paration owing  to  the  pressure  of  official 
and  other  duties.  He  then  proceeded  to 
make  the  unprepared  remarks,  which  at 
first  flowed  with  rather  surprising  volu- 
bility, but  soon  the  stream  began  to  en- 
counter dams  and  water-breaks,  and 
gradually  it  faded  away  to  a  trickle,  till 
at  last  his  hand  wandered  into  his  coat- 
pocket  and  he  drew  forth  not  a  handker- 


chief, but  a  large  mass  of  manuscript.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  time  which  has 
dapsed  between  my  notification  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  Alum- 
ni Association  and  the  honor  which  was 
awaiting  myself  and  the  present  time 
has  been  sufficient  for  me  to  imitate  him 
in  no  other  respect  than  in  the  apology 
which  he  made.  Therefore  being  imable 
to  act  on  the  principle  whose  advantages 
he  illustrated,  I  will  act  on  the  other 
one,  and  say  nothing  myself  except  to  tell 
those  who  come  after  me  what  we  —  I 
speaking  for  you  —  want  to  hear  from 
them. 

And  first  of  all,  fellow  alumni,  we  want 
to  know  all  about  Harvard.  We  want  to 
know  how  the  President  of  Harvard  is 
conducting  himself  since  I  ceased  to  be 
in  the  Board  of  Overseers.  I  feel  mis- 
givings on  that  point.  I  want  to  have 
them  removed.  We  want  to  hear  what 
new  forms  of  wickedness  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  undergraduates  in 
Harvard.  I  have  had  a  comparatively 
small  educational  institution  [Aimapolis 
Naval  Academy]  on  my  own  hands  with- 
in the  past  few  months,  and  have  discov- 
ered lots  of  wickedness  down  there. 
And  I  shall  have  a  very  small  opinion  of 
Harvard  if  it  caimot  at  least  match  that 
bunch.  Then  we  want  to  hear  if  Har- 
vard has  received  any  mon^  since  we 
last  came  together,  and  if  it  is  tainted, 
and  if  so,  what  is  the  particular  kind  of 
taint. 

Digressing  for  just  one  moment,  and 
breaking,  as  all  speakers  do,  the  promise 
I  just  made  you  to  say  nothing  myself, 
let  me  remark  that  the  very  interesting 
discussion  about  tainted  money  which 
we  have  heard  recently  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  a  stoiy  told  of  a  quick- 
witted Irishman — the  fact  that  he  was  an 
Irishman  indicates  sufficiently  he  ought 
to  have  been  quick-witted,  also  that  he 
was  named  Fat,  and  by  great  proba- 
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bility  that  he  professed  the  same  relig- 
ious faith  that  I  do.  Now  on  one  occa- 
sion he  stole  a  hen  from  his  confessor, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  having  told  the 
wisuspecting  priest  that  he  had  stolen  a 
hen,  but  not  from  whom,  he  informed 
him  further  that  hehad  brought  the  fowl 
with  him  to  give  it  to  him.  His  Reverence. 
The  priest  was  extremely  indignant  that 
he  should  be  supposed  ci^Mible  of  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods,  and  thereupon  Pat  said : 
"  But  if  I  don't  give  it  to  you,  what  shall 
I  do  with  it?"  "Why,"  said  his  spirit- 
ual director,  "give  it  back  to  the  man 
from  whom  you  took  it."  Said  Pat,  "I 
just  offered  it  to  him  and  he  has  refused 
it."  Now  if  the  community  as  represent- 
ed by  its  great  works  of  enlightenment 
and  beneficence  refuses  money  which  is 
handed  to  it,  which  is  offered  it,  —  I  don*t 
say  as  a  condition  of  absolution  for  sins 
in  its  acquisition,  but  offered  to  it  freely, 
—  is  n't  it  perhaps  doing  with  its  eyes 
open  what  this  worthy  clergyman  did  in 
ignorance  ?  If  this  money  does  n't  be- 
long in  honesty  to  the  people  who  have 
it,  and  if  there  is  no  individual  to  whom 
in  conscience  they  can  give  it  back,  ought 
not  they  to  give  it  back  to  the  commun- 
ity from  which  it  was  taken;  and  if  the 
community  doesn't  take  it,  doesn't  it 
act  as  Pat's  confessor  did,  with  this  im- 
portant difference,  that  he  did  n't  know 
what  he  was  doing  ?  However,  that  will 
be  the  only  breach  of  faith  of  which  I 
'  shall  be  guilty,  at  least  until  I  can  think 
of  something  else  to  say,  and  now,  fel- 
low alumni,  having  stated  that  we  wish 
first  of  all  to  know  all  we  can  know  about 
Harvard,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add  on 
whom  we  must  call  to  tell  us  what  we 
wish  to  know.  We  shall  listen  first  to  the 
President  of  the  University. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT 

[responded  in  a  speech  which  is  printed 
on  pp.  27-31  of  this  Magasdne.] 


PRISIDENT  BONAPABTE. 

I  had  a  suspicion  to-day,  even  before 
seeing  certain  of  these  signs,  that  there 
had  been  a  dass  which  was  graduated 
in  1881.  I  also  recollected  from  the  les- 
sons of  my  childhood  that  there  was  a 
commonwealth  known  as  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  But  since  we  have  heard 
from  the  President  of  the  University  we 
begin,  I  think,  all  of  us,  to  believe  that 
we  might  hear  with  great  benefit  and  also 
with  great  pleasure  as  Harvard  men 
something  on  those  two  subjects.  As 
good  fortune  befalls  Harvard  men  when 
they  deserve  it,  and  sometimes  when  they 
don't,  we  have  with  us  one  who  can  tdl 
us,  and  he  is  in  fact  the  proper  person  to 
tell  us,  what  we  wish  to  hear  on  both 
those  two  subjects.  Therefore  I  ask  you 
to  hear  how  Massachusetts  holds  up  htf 
end,  to  quote,  as  I  am  always  happy  to 
quote,  the  words  of  the  President,  and 
also  how  the  Class  of  1881  holds  up  its 
end,  from  the  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. (Prolonged  cheering  for 
Guild.) 

GOYERNOB  CUBTIB   GUILD,  JB.,  *81. 

Half  an  hour  ago  I  was  notified  by 
our  presiding  officer  that  I  was  to  have 
a  divided  duty,  —  that  I  was  expected  to 
respond  not  only  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  but  also  for  the  Class 
of  1881.  It  is  always  a  difficult  task  to 
speak  adequately  for  the  Common- 
wealth; it  is  almost  an  impossible  task 
to  speak  adequately  for  the  Class  of  1881. 
To  be  loaded  with  both  those  duties  is  a 
task  before  which  not  only  Agamemnon 
himself,  but  each  iyo|  &i/8p«if  that  went 
before  him,  if  combined  together,  might 
well  shrink.  The  other  classes  come  back, 
Mr.  President,  to  our  Alma  Mater  with 
three  times  three  for  the  old  University, 
but  '81  comes  back  with  "nine  times 
nine."   You  have  mentioned  the  liberal 
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spirit  of  generosity  that  pervades  the 
alumni  to-day.  It  was  a  privilege  for  our 
class  to  do  not  only  what  was  done  last 
year,  in  giving  our  share  to  the  general 
fund,  but  to  contribute  $4000  this  year 
to  the  Shaler  Fund,  and  $115,000  as  our 
dass  contribution  to  the  University,  and 
we  only  hope  that  the  classes  that  come 
after  us  will  go  ahead  of  us,  as  we  went 
ahead  of  the  classes  that  went  before,  in 
generosity  to  our  ^/ma  if  oter.  I  want  to 
tell  you  the  feeling  of  love  and  affection 
for  the  University  is  increasing  as  the 
years  go  on. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  incidents  ol 
this  reunion.  If  there  ever  were  any  bar- 
riers among  the  members  of  our  dass, 
they  were  burned  away  by  the  fires  of 
fraternal  affection  in  this  reunion  and  we 
have  joined  together  as  a  band  of  bro- 
thers as  never  before  in  our  dass  history. 
At  our  dass  graduation  128  sat  down 
and  dined  together.  Twenty-five  years 
after,  146  come  bade  from  the  uttennost 
parts  of  the  earth  and  profess  their  loy- 
alty. 

It  is  not  for  a  member  of  '81  to  descant 
at  length  upon  the  achievement  of  the 
different  members.  You  have  mentioned 
one  in  architecture.  Doubtless  others 
will  occur  to  you  in  law,  in  medidne,  in 
histoiy,  in  literature,  in  finance,  in  insure 
ance,  in  all  the  different  fields  of  life, 
even  to  the  statesmanship  of  our  great 
cousin  empire  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  Oass  of  '81  when  we  were  in  Col- 
lege contained  few  spedal  geniuses,  but 
its  team  work  and  general  average, 
whether  on  the  athletic  teams  or  in 
scholarship,  we  were  willing  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  any  other  dass  that 
ever  woriced  through  the  College.  And 
80  we  ask  you  to  judge  us  by  the  gen- 
eral levd  of  achievement,  and  remem- 
ber that  if  we  have  won  any  laurds 
for  the  chaplet  of  Harvard,  our  great- 
eat  pride  is  that  Harvard  herself  deems 


thoae  laurels  worthy  of  her  acceptance 
and  association. 

But  I  have  a  pleasant  official  task  be> 
fore  me. 

In  accordance  with  honored  and  ven- 
erable custom,  it  is  my  happy  privilege 
to  extend  to  Ebrvard's  guests  the  hearty 
vrdoome  of  Massachusetts  and  to  the 
first  university  of  America  the  congratu- 
lations and  high  arHaim  of  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  ideals  are  as  the  ideals  of 
Harvard.  As  the  antagonist  of  Herakles 
could  only  be  destroyed  by  tearing  him 
from  his  hold  on  the  life  and  strength  af 
his  mother  earth,  so  does  the  moral  wd- 
fare  of  the  state  gain  in  strength  and  vir- 
ility at  eveiy  pdmt  of  contact  with  the 
education  that  maintains  the  ideal  as 
well  as  the  practical. 

The  tendency  ol  modem  education  is 
to  devdop  the  material,  to  fit  a  man  to 
perform  some  spedal  task  so  wonder- 
fuUy  well  thai  the  winning  of  a  share  of 
tiie  workl's  goods  shall  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  ocMirse.  The  study  of  Aeschylus 
and  of  Milton,  the  reading  of  Von  Ranke 
or  of  Bancroft,  the  consideration  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  or  of  Locke,  are  finding  less 
and  less  place  in  the  high-pressure  life  of 
those  whose  mental  energies  are  so  de- 
speratdy  centred  on  producing  the  largest 
possible  number  in  tiie  shortest  possible 
time  of  the  best  possible  storage  batter- 
ies, or  power  looms,  or  steam  shovds, 
that  their  jaded  mental  processes,  in  ad- 
dition, are  capable  of  assimilating  little 
but  highly  seasoned  sensations  in  the 
press  or  on  the  stage. 

It  is  worth  while  to  hear  again  at  Ebr- 
vard  the  noMe  lines  of  the  andent  trage- 
dies of  HeUas,  to  listen  to  the  comment 
of  the  Chorus  on  the  punishment  of  the 
powerful,  "There  is  no  protection  in 
wealth  to  hide  a  man  who  has  once  in 
lus  insolence  kicked  against  the  great 
ahar  of  Justice.  .  .  .  No  one  of  the  Gods 
listens  to  his  prayos,  but  they  destroy 
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the  unjust  man  who  has  dwelt  with  deeds 
like  tiiese."  The  classical  education 
was  weak,  <A  course,  in  that  the  gradu- 
ate did  not  step  at  once  from  the  training 
school  to  a  remunerative  profession,  but 
unless  patriotism  is  to  make  room  for 
selfishness,  unless  civilization  is  to  step 
aside  for  materialism,  we  shall  think 
twice  before  we  banish  the  old-fashioned 
curriculum  altogether  or  dwarf  it  to  the 
height  of  the  grammar  school. 

It  is  true  that  the  modem  education  is 
more  practical  than  the  old.  A  perusal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  imperial  diets 
under  Maximilian  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  that  the  hand  of  a  skilled  surgeon 
may  rq>bice  the  hip  joint  of  a  crippled 
child.  Wireless  tdegraphy  was  not 
evdved  from  a  study  of  Sophocles  or 
Terence.  Nor  was  the  discovery  of  sound 
waves  based  upon  a  Buddha-like  medi- 
tation over  the  Pcania  ret  ovden  menei  of 
the  Greek  metaphysician.  Modem  and 
progressive  education  must  be  technical 
and  scientific  education,  but  in  a  republic 
where  every  man  is  bound  to  consider, 
if  he  is  a  good  citizen,  the  public  weal  as 
well  as  private  profit,  education  is  posi- 
tively hamiful  that  makes  no  place  for 
philosophy,  for  literature,  or  for  histoiy. 

We  exult,  and  we  have  a  right  to  exult, 
that  boys  from  our  technical  training- 
schools  step  immediately  into  remuner- 
ative employment.  We  are  proud,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  that  Massa- 
chusetts institutions  tum  out  the  best 
mill  superintendents,  the  best  mechanical 
engineers,  the  best  electricians,  the  best 
naval  architects  in  the  world.  Yet,  after 
all,  what  is  life  worth  if  the  man  who  ex- 
ercises these  functions  is  in  every  other 
mental  process  a  shriveled  paralytic? 
The  garden  of  man's  mind  was  not  whol- 
ly intended  for  turnips.  There  is  a  place 
for  the  hawthorn  and  the  rose. 

It  is  well  as  a  breadwinner  to  create 
an  industry  that  will  light  the  fires  on  the 


hearths  of  a  thousand  homes,  or,  at  least, 
fill  the  cupboard  of  one.  It  is  well,  also, 
as  an  American  citizen,  to  have  the 
broader  knowledge.  It  is  well  to  know 
that  no  nation  ci  atheists  ever  endured. 
It  is  well  to  picture  Chaucer's  scholar 
with  no  rich  robes  nor  fiddlers  at  his 
meals,  but  with  his  bodc-shelf  at  his  bed's 
head,  and  eveiy  noble  mind  that  ever 
lived  for  a  household  friend,  a  more  use- 
ful man  to  his  neighbors  and  a  happier 
man  to  boot  than  the  hypocrite  in  vdvet 
who  rode  on  the  pOgrimage  beside  him. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  though  Fran- 
cis of  France,  dq>rived  of  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  wailed  that  all  was  lost  but 
honor,  that  same  monarch's  subject. 
Bayard,  dying  defeated  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  has  lived  on  in  deathless 
fame  to  prove  that,  though  honor  lost  is 
loss  of  ever3rthing,  honor  won  is  victory, 
though  all  else  be  lost 

Not  without  reason  did  our  fathers 
give  first  to  study  of  the  history  and  lit- 
erature of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  later 
to  what  we  caU  the  liberal  education,  the 
name  of  the  humanities.  The  inspir- 
ation that  comes  from  communion  with 
the  lofty  ideals  oi  great  men  who  have 
forgottoi  themselves  in  remembering 
humanity,  the  warnings  for  the  future  of 
this  republic  in  the  records  of  the  repub- 
lics that  are  gone,  the  buttress  that  his- 
tory adds  to  revdation:  surely  these 
things  and  such  as  these  are  worth  ac- 
quiring. 

If  it  is  well  in  war  that  the  American 
soldier  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
cog  in  a  military  machine,  is  it  not  well 
in  peace  that  the  American  citizen  should 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  cog  in 
an  industrial  machine  ? 

A  nation's  wealth  may  depend  on  its 
chemists,  its  engineers,  its  electricians, 
and  its  architects.  A  nation's  existence 
depends  on  its  men.  Breadth  as  well  as 
d^>th  of  reading  makes  character,  and 
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though  skill  may  erect  the  superstructure, 
character,  not  skill,  is  the  corner-stone 
on  which  a  republic  rests.  The  skilled 
machinist,  who  is  nothing  more,  may  be 
a  burglar.  The  skilled  chemist,  who  is 
nothing  more,  may  be  a  counterfeiter. 
The  skilled  accountant,  who  is  nothing 
more,  may  be  an  embezzler.  It  is  a  poor 
education  that  supplies  only  artisans  for 
industry  and  forgets  that  the  world  needs 
citizens  for  dvilization. 

Mr.  Charles  Schwab  tells  us  that  the 
study  of  music  and  history  and  the  rest 
is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Salaries  of  five 
or  six  figures  are  not  to  be  won  by  it.  I 
better  like  the  remark  of  a  friend  of  mine 
who  earns  his  living  as  a  letter-carrier, 
whose  spare  coins  are  carefully  saved 
that  his  boy  may  have  four  years  at  Har- 
vard. "Not,"  as  he  said  to  me,  "be- 
cause I  think  a  Harvard  education  will 
make  him  a  money-getter,  but  because 
I  think  it  will  make  him  a  man." 

PRESIDENT    BONAPARTE. 

While  the  speech  of  Gov.  Guild  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  benedic- 
tion, it  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  such. 
He  is  merely  going  to  address  the  over- 
flow meeting  of  those  alumni  who  were 
unable  to  enter  this  hall. 

Before  introducing  the  next  speaks,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Chief  Marshal  to  restrain 
a  little  of  the  enthusiasm  which  has  bub- 
bled over  so  high.  Cheers  are  first-rate 
things  in  their  way,  and  they,  like  many 
other  things,  are  a  Harvard  institution, 
but  they  take  time,  and  time  is  to  some 
extent  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 
Some  time  since  I  ceased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  myself  more  or  less  of 
an  obstruction  and  impediment  in  the 
government  of  Harvard  University.  I 
found  myself  able  to  fulfil  in  a  humble 
way  the  same  function  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  somewhat  larger  institution. 
You  who  have  acted  on  the  Governor's 


excellent  advice  of  studying  history,  to 
which  I  made,  myself,  some  reference, 
may  perhaps  know  that  in  the  Venetian 
Rq>ublic  there  was  a  very  reprehensible 
body,  or  at  least  a  body  which  did  many 
reprehensible  things,  known  as  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  and  you  may  not  perhaps  have 
realized  that  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
or  at  all  events  for  the  past  year,  a  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  has  been  sitting  in  Washing- 
ton twice  a  week  engaged  also  in  most 
nefarious  practices,  of  which  I  could  give, 
if  it  accorded  with  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution, inside  information.  It  is  true  that 
one  member  of  those  ten,  for  I  presume 
you  have  guessed  by  this  time  I  am  al-  . 
luding  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  nine  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet, — it  is  true  that  one  member  of  those 
ten  is  able  to  do  a  good  deal  more  mis- 
chief than  the  other  nine,  but  they  do 
what  they  can,  and  that  is  all  you  can 
ask  of  anybody.  Now  some  little  time 
since,  the  vigilant  eye  of  a  statesman, 
whom  I  will  not  mention,  discovered, 
and  his  clarion  voice  announced,  that 
three  members  of  this  body  ought  to  be 
impeached.  That  was  no  news.  He  had 
only  excited  a  mild  feeling  of  envy  in 
the  others  who  were  left  out,  but  to  one 
of  these  things  he  added  an  aimomice- 
ment  that  seemed  so  incredible  as  to  ex- 
cite general  surprise  and  doubt  Namdy, 
he  said  that  while  the  three  ought  to  be 
punished  for  the  trifling  details  of  vio- 
lating the  constitution  and  so  on,  one  of 
those  three  was  an  honest  man.  FeUow 
alumni,  I  now  introduce  to  you  the  cabi- 
net ofiicer  who  is  declared  by  his  enemies 
to  be  also  an  honest  man,  and  I  show  you 
that  Ittnu  naturae  in  the  shape  of  Hon. 
£.  A.  Hitchoock,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

BBCBITART    HTICHOOCX. 

I  have  no  other  purpose  in  the  few 
words  I  am  to  say  to  you  than  to  thank 
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the  President  and  Fellows  for  the  great 
honor  they  have  this  day  conferred  upon 
me.  To  have  been  welcomed  into  this 
company  of  scholars  in  such  gracious 
words  as  the  President  has  been  good 
enough  to  address  to  me  will  be  one  of 
the  things  in  my  life  which  I  shall  always 
treasure.  As  one  who  has  endeavored  in 
a  straightforward  way  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  administration  in  one  of  the 
large  departments  of  the  government 
for  over  seven  years  past,  I  may  perlu^M 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  statements 
concerning  that  experience. 

It  is  properly  asserted  and  claimed  for 
our  country  that  it  is  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  but 
while  it  is  historically  true  that  it  is  the 
home  of  the  physically  brave,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  it  is  not  too 
much  the  land  of  the  free,  and  too  little 
the  land  of  the  morally  brave.  In  other 
words,  whether  or  not,  in  various  direc- 
tions, license  has  taken  the  place  of  lib- 
erty, and  corruption  has  run  riot  at  the 
expense  of  patriotism.  Liberty  under 
lawful  restrictions  is  one  thing;  greed 
and  illegal  license  is  quite  another;  and 
the  latter  may  be  properly  attributed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  machine  bossism 
and  the  selfish  personality  of  the  modem 
politician  who  recognizes  no  authority 
but  that  of  the  henchman  to  whom  he  is 
indebted  for  his  official  position. 

No  government  can  be  maintained 
and  administered  without  organization, 
nor,  as  is  universally  admitted,  without 
political  organization  or  party  control, 
but  such  control  may  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  "wise,  prudent,  judicious,  and  sa- 
gacious," and,  on  the  other,  "artful  and 
cunning,"  or,  as  Shakespeare  makes  one 
of  his  characters  say,  "I  have  been  pol- 
itic with  my  friend,  smooth  with  my  ene- 
my. 

It  is  the  smooth  and  machine-ridden 
legislator  whose  conscience  has  been 


cauterized  by  the  appeals  and  demands 
of  his  supporters,  upon  whom  responsi- 
bility for  wrong-doing  must  rest.  It  is  the 
vote  of  such  legislators  which,  in  large 
measure,  governs  the  passage,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  legislation  that  en- 
coiuages  or  prohibits  iniquitous  enact- 
ments such  as,  at  this  very  moment,  re- 
main upon  the  statute-books  in  spite  of 
my  earnest  appeal,  year  after  year,  to 
have  them  modified,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed, because  of  the  unmistakable  op- 
portunity and  inducement  they  offer  the 
pension  shark  and  the  horde  of  tmcon- 
scionable  grafters  whose  business  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  to  rob  the  government 
of  the  public  domain,  and  to  deliber- 
atdy  violate  the  law  passed  twenty  years 
ago  to  protect  the  home-builder  who  has 
been  excluded,  by  the  erection  of  illegal 
fences,  from  settlement  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres,  which,  except  for 
such  action,  would  have  long  ago  filled 
certain  Western  States  with  an  intelli- 
gent, thrifty,  law-abiding,  desirable  pop- 
ulation. 

While  this  is  not  the  time  nor 
place  to  indulge  in  any  long  statement  of 
the  experiences  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  have  suggested  the  fore- 
going remarks,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  me  very  briefly  to  review  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  its  effort  to  enforce 
respect  for,  and  obedience  to,  laws  as 
they  appear  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States. 

About  four  years  ago,  a  special  agent 
of  the  Land  Office  forwarded  a  report 
inclosing  the  confession  of  one  guilty 
man,  who,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  com- 
plaining of  the  unequal  divide  of  the 
spoils,  exposed  the  action  of  three  other 
confederates  who  had,  for  years,  system- 
atically and  illegally  acquired  posses- 
sion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  public  domain  through  instrumen- 
talities and  agencies  which  were  abso- 
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lutdy  corrupt.  This  confession  occa- 
sioned the  immediate  and  enforced  re- 
tirement of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  and  a  prompt  in- 
vestigation which  developed  fraudulent 
land  transactions  in  many  of  the  North- 
western and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and 
more  particularly  in  Oregon  and  the 
Southwestern  States  and  Territories. 
These  investigations  involved  the  arrest, 
indictment,  and  conviction  of  over  600 
individuals  in  over  20  of  the  states  and 
tenitories,  including,  among  the  num- 
ber, some  who  had  hitherto  stood  hi^^ 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  resided, 
numbering  among  them  representative 
officials  of  high  rank.  United  States  at- 
torneys, registers  and  receivers,  com- 
missioners, and  a  horde  of  allies  who  were 
found  guilty  of  forgexy,  peijury,  and  nu- 
merous other  crimes  against  which  the 
law,  even  with  its  many  loopholes,  makes 
specific  provision. 

It  was  also  f otmd  that  a  specific  law, 
enacted  over  20  years  ago,  prohibiting 
the  fencing  of  the  public  domain  under 
heavy  penalties,  had  been  wilfully  and 
deliberatdy  violated  to  the  extent  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres,  and  under 
this  law,  arrests,  indictments,  and  con- 
victions have  been  obtained,  but,  I  regret 
to  say,  with  sentences,  in  some  instances, 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted. 

In  prosecuting  the  investigation  re- 
ferred to  above,  the  Department  has  met 
with  many  delays  and  distinct  opposi- 
tion, but  its  instructions  to  its  represent- 
atives have  been  to  proceed  without  fear 
or  favor,  regardless  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, be  it  high  or  low,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the 
progress  made  will  not  be  without  lasting 
advantage.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  reform  element  of  the  whole 
countiy  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 
movement  which  has  proven  that  the 


law,  properly  enforced,  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  brings  to  the  judgment  bar 
the  senator  and  member  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  cunning  grafter  and  the  reck- 
less cowboy. 

Many  obstacles  have  been  encountered 
the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
discuss,  but  without  the  invaluable  and 
ever-ready  assistance  of  our  colleagues 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  above 
all  else  without  the  in^iiation,  example, 
and  support,  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  of  that  famous  son  of 
Harvard, — the  President  of  the  United 
States,  —  but  little  progress  would  have 
been  made. 

FBEBIDENT  BONAFABTE. 

Before  I  was  notified  I  was  to  oome 
here  I  had  a  conversation  with  my  very 
efficient  assistant  secretaiy,  who  had  told 
me  he  wished  to  be  absent  just  about  this 
time  because  he  said  he  wished  to  see  the 
Harvard- Yale  boat-race.  He  is,  I  regret 
to  say,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  in  a  con- 
venation  on  the  subject  of  the  boat-race 
he  said,  "In  my  day  we  were  always 
whipped."  I  said,  "I  had  no  idea  you 
were  so  old.'*  That  institution  which  was 
responsible  for  him,  and  which  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  many  other  things  which  we 
do  not  always  mention,  because,  as  was 
stated  by  a  certain  clergyman  of  that 
race  to  which  reference  was  made  in  one 
of  the  parts  this  morning,  as  a  reason  for 
not  giving  moral  exhortations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chicken-stealing,  he  found  that  a 
reference  to  that  subject  caused  a  cold- 
ness over  the  congregation;  and  some- 
times a  reference  to  Yale  in  certain  con* 
nections  causes  a  coldness  over  a  Har- 
vard audience.  But  we  have  with  us  on 
this  occasion  a  rq>resentative,  we  were 
told  at  Harvard,  a  representative  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  sdiolarship  of  Yale. 
I  don*t  know  whether  that  means  that  he 
is  also  a  representative  of  all  that  is  worst 
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in  the  dispositioii  of  Yale  to  get  ahead, 
but  on  the  chance  that  he  may  be  able  to 
speak  on  both  subjects,  I  ask  you  to  listen 
to  Prof.  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  to-day 
made  a  Harvard  man. 

FBOFEBSOB    BETMOim. 

I  hare  received  this  day  the  highest 
professional  honor  which  can  happen  to 
any  scholar  or  teacher  of  Yale,  and  you 
cannot  wonder  that  I  am  moved  at  this. 
lAwyers,  physicians,  architects,  engin- 
eers may  find  appreciation  of  their  woric 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  their  clients, 
their  patients,  and  their  commissions, 
but  a  teacher  and  scholar  at  Yale  has  no 
other  such  appreciation  of  his  life  and 
work  as  the  honor  which  I  have  this  day 
received.  Thirty-six  years  ago  at  the 
same  Yale  Commencement,  President 
Wools^  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  President  Eliot  and  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  myself. 
My  classmates  at  that  time  congratulated 
me  on  being  a  classmate  of  President 
Eliot  Since  that  time  this  country  has 
entered  the  great  community  of  nations 
and  gone  to  the  front,  but  the  progress 
which  this  country  has  made  in  all  mar 
terial  matters  has  not  passed  that  which 
this  country  has  made  in  the  advance  of 
the  standard  and  equipment  for  educap 
tion  and  for  scholarship;  and  for  this 
advance  credit  is  due  to  no  one  institu- 
tion and  to  no  man  more  than  to  Har- 
vard College,  and  to  its  distinguished 
head.  Therefore,  you  cannot  wonder 
that  I  am  pleased  to  be  numbered  in  this 
company.  When  I  went  to  Germany 
86  years  ago,  immediately  after  receiving 
my  first  degree,  I  think  the  German  schol- 
arsand  German  teachers  were  vety  little 
interested  in  the  education  and  scholar^ 
ship  of  this  country,  little  more  than  that 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Th^  were 
hardly  ready  to  admit  we  had  any  scholars 
in  this  country,  —  exc^  a  few  who  had 


received  their  education  in  Germany,  — 
but  now  I  am  sure  that  the  educators 
and  scholars  of  Germany  give  full  credit 
to  us  for  what  has  been  done,  and  a  large 
share  of  that  credit  belongs  to  our  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Harvard.  As  for 
myself,  I  received  this  honor  to-day  as  a 
token  of  very  kindly  courtesy  toward 
your  sister  institution.  A  most  honored 
son  of  Harvard  has  founded  a  lecture- 
ship to  provide  for  a  better  acquaintance 
between  the  two  institutions,  and  so  for 
better  f eding  between  Harvard  and  Yale; 
but  as  for  myself,  I  can  say  that  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  my  closest 
professional,  dassical,  philological  asso- 
ciations have  been  vnth  Harvard,  and  that 
from  the  scholars  of  no  other  institution 
have  I  received  so  much  stimulus  and  so 
much  aid  and  comfort,  and  my  only  hope 
for  the  relations  of  the  two  institutions 
is  that  th^  may  be  as  close  and  friendly 
as  my  own  wiUi  those  scholars  of  Har- 
vard. 

FBEBIDENT   BONAPABTB 

[next  introduced  Ftof.  Struve,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  German  Minister  of 
Education,  who  spoke  briefly  in  Ger- 
man. Then  the  Chairman  continued:] 
I  mentioned  some  time  since  that  a 
dass  vras  graduated  here  in  1881,  but 
there  vras  also  a  dass  graduated  in  1866. 
And  that  fact  has  beonne  apparent  be- 
fore this  day  in  various  ways  which  have 
left  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  dass  in  question.  Now  I  know 
that  you  would  like  to  hear  on  this  day 
another  q)eech  in  some  foreign  lan- 
guage. Something  perhaps  in  French  or 
Spanish.  It  would  be  only  fair.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  forget  that  the  American 
nation  is  a  nation  of  English  speedi,  and 
that  one  of  the  duties  of  Harvard  is  to 
teach  young  Americans  to  write,  speak, 
and  think  in  English,  and  I  ask  you  now 
to  listen  to  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
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of  writing,  speakiDg,  and  thinking  in 
English,  and  very  much  to  a  purpose.  I 
Introduce  Hon.  Charies  Frandb  Adams. 

CHABLES   FBANCIB    AnAifg,    '56. 

As  I  rise  to  respond  for  the  Gass  of 
1856,  a  vague  recollection  comes  over 
me  ol  a  conversation  —  one  of  many  — 
had  quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  with 
President  Eliot,  in  which  we  discussed 
Commencement  dinner  oratory.  Possi- 
bly we  were  arranging  an  after-dinner 
program.  However  that  may  have  been, 
my  recollection  is  that  I  referred  to  re- 
presentatives of  the  two  dasses,  that 
which  had  graduated  25  years  before  and 
that  which  graduated  50  before,  as  being 
always  called  upon.  As  to  the  former,  the 
dass  ol  25  years  before,  the  President 
—  we  were  then  both  of  us  considerably 
younger  than  we  now  are  —  readily  as- 
sented; but  to  the  latter,  or  half -century 
representative,  his  denial  was  distinct. 
That,  he  said,  had,  it  was  true,  been  tried; 
but,  by  general  consent,  it  was  aban- 
doned, — the  utterances  in  response  hav- 
ing been  found  to  be  of  a  nature,  if  I  re- 
member his  language  correctiy,  "alto- 
gether too  lugubrious."  Until  within 
the  last  few  days  I  had  hoped  and  be- 
lieved this  salutary  understanding  still 
obtained:  but,  about  a  wedk  ago,  I  was 
notified  by  representatives  of  my  dass 
that  I  was  conscripted  for  this  occasion. 
In  response,  I  am  here  and  now  on  my 
feet. 

Not  only,  however,  does  President 
Eliot's  observation  recur  to  me,  but  also 
a  familiar  quotation  from  Bums,  which 
I  will  not  rq>eat,  as  to  the  desirability  at 
times  of  seeing  oursdves  as  we  are  seen 
by  others.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  those  re- 
maining of  the  Class  of  1856  to  figure  as 
"venerable  men;"  and  we  may  as  wdl 
realise  that  we  look,  in  the  ^es  of  those 
who  graduate  to-day,  very  much  as  the 
members  of  the  Gass  of  1806  appeared 


in  oTir  eyes  when,  in  that  old  wooden 
church  building  still  standing  before  the 
College  gate  and  opposite  Harvard  Hall, 
we  walked  up  the  aisle  that  July  day  to 
recdve  our  diplomas  from  President 
James  Walkers  I  must  confess  it  does 
carry  us  a  good  way  back.  President 
Walker  himself  then  seemed  to  me  a 
pretty  M  gentieman;  and  he  resigned 
because  of  growing  infirmities  four  years 
later;  but,  when  I  took  my  degree  from 
his  hands,  his  dass  lacked  eight  yean 
yet  of  the  50th  mile-post.  Turning  back 
in  the  pages  of  the  Quinquennial  to  the 
Gass  of  1806, 1  find  that,  graduating  42  in 
number,  16  of  the  42  were  still  alive  in 
1856;  the  names  of  those  16  I  then 
scanned  curiously  for  that  of  some  one  I 
remembered.  One  such  I  found,  and  my 
spirits  rose  at  oilce.  It  was  Jacob  Bige- 
low;  and  if  we  of  *56  only  look  and  fed 
and  think,  and  appear  to  others  as  Jacob 
Bigdow  looked  and  f  dt  and  thought  and 
appeared  as  he  passed  the  50th  milestone 
we  have  no  ground  for  dther  lugubrious- 
ness  or  discontent.  Strong  of  body,  act- 
ive in  mind,  dear  of  vision,  keen  of  wit, 
Jacob  Bigdow  was  in  1856  still  a  man  in 
middle  life.  Not  for  nearly  another  quar- 
ter of  a  century  did  the  asterisk  i^pear 
against  his  name;  with  one  exception, 
then  the  last  survivor  of  his  dass. 

Again,  I  frankly  confess  I  would  veiy 
mudi  like  to  think  that  50  years  hence 
some  member  of  the  dass  which  took  its 
degrees  to-day  could  say  at  the  Com- 
mencement diimer  of  1956  what  I  can 
now  say  of  Jacob  Bigdow.  I  knew  him 
wdl;  and  I  can  soberly  assert  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  really  great  men  it  has 
been  given  ma  to  know  at  all.  A  keen 
observer,  of  robust  mind  and  shrewd  na- 
tive wit,  Dr.  Jacob  Bigdow  was  a  genu- 
ine product  of  New  England,  —  he  fla- 
vored of  the  soil;  he  was  as  much  to 
our  Massachusetts  manner  bom  as  Ben- 
jamin fVanklin,  whom  in  mental  make-up 
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lie  to  my  mind  strongly  resembled.  Ex- 
oq)t  among  members  of  his  own  profes- 
sion the  name  ol  Jacob  Bigelow  is  now 
scarody  known;  and  yet  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert  that  to  him  can  be  paid  the 
greatest  tribute  possible  to  be  paid  to  any 
man,  —  the  tribute  that,  through  him 
and  by  him,  the  calling  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life  was  apfNredably  elevated 
and  improved.  The  originator  ol  dis- 
tinctly new  theories  of  disease  and  its 
treatment,  he  left  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine other  and  better  and  wiser  than  he 
found  it 

So  much  for  the  dass  ol  50  years  ^yne, 
when  that  to  which  I  belonged  received 
its  degrees.  And  my  last  remark  in  con- 
nection with  Jacob  Bigelow  leads  at  once 
to  my  real  topic.  Of  those  who  gradu- 
ated a  century  ago  four  in  each  ten  were 
alive  after  00  years;  foretold  on  the  same 
basis,  of  those  who  graduate  to-day  a 
hundred  will  be  in  position  to  take  part 
in  the  Commenoement  exerdaes  of  1050. 
It  is  to  them  I  propose  to  address  myself, 
speaking  as  Jacob  Bigelow  mig^t  have 
spoken  to  us.  In  1800  Harvard  was  Har- 
vard G>llege  still.  The  University  was  in 
its  earliest  infancy.  The  Divinity  School 
did  not  exist;  the  Law  School  had  not 
yet  come  into  being;  the  Sdentific  School 
was  a  dream;  the  Medical  School,  less 
than  SO  years  old,  numbered  but  a  dozen 
students.  All  told,  of  students  the  cata- 
logue boasted  some  100  names  only. 
During  the  next  haJf-centuiy  that  num- 
ber had  increased  to  870;  the  University 
endowment  meanwhfle  had  swollen  from 
a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  to  nearly 
$2,000,000,  —  I  deal  in  round  numbers 
only,  and  cannot  stop  to  enter  into  detail. 
Standing  then  on  the  threshold  of  the 
second  half  of  the  centuiy  which  began 
in  1808, 1  can  well  imagine  Jacob  Bige- 
low forecasting  the  growth  and  needs  of 
Harvard;  but  however  large  his  forecast, 
I  cannot  imagine  it  vrould  have  equaled 


the  reality.  Since  1858  the  Schools  have 
multiplied;  the  870  students  have  be- 
come 4000;  the  endowment  has  increas- 
ed from  two  milh'ons  to  twenty  millions. 
And  yet,  when  he  contemplated  these 
results  so  far  exceeding  all  possible  ex- 
pectation, what  would  not  have  been  the 
surprise  of  Jacob  Bigelow  on  learning 
that,  in  spite  of  this  increase,  the  Univer- 
sity was  poorer  than  ever  before,  —  its 
needs  had  never  been  so  great!  Such  i» 
the  fact 

There  is,  I  admit,  a  certain  fitness  in 
my  to-day  representing  the  dass  ol  50 
years  ago;  for  it  so  chances  that  during 
dose  upon  half  of  the  period  —  to  be 
exact  since  1882  —  I  have  also  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the 
only  one  of  my  dass  who  has  ever  served 
in  that  aq[>actty.  As  an  Overseer  also. 
I  have  long  been  chairman  ol  that  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  whose  duty  it  is  to 
recdve,  consider,  and  digest  the  reports 
of  the  many  visiting  committees.  Con- 
sisting, as  those  rqx>rts  do,  of  one  long 
and  somewhat  varied,  and  yet  vrithal  ex- 
tremdy  monotonous  cry  for  aid  and  ad- 
ditional means  to  do  the  woric  in  hand  to 
be  done,  the  study  of  them  has  led  me 
from  time  to  time  to  make  rough  estimates 
of  the  additional  endowment  the  Uni- 
versity now  needs  to  enable  it  to  meet  its 
requirements.  The  result  has  been  some- 
what startling;  perhaps  I  shaU  be  deem- 
ed indiscreet  for  publishing  it  So  doing 
might,  some  will  argue^  discourage  giv- 
ing. I  do  not  think  so;  at  any  rate  I  pro- 
pose to  blurt  the  thing  out.  Best  face 
facts;  I  have  never  found  concealments 
advantageous.  In  plain  language,  then, 
the  University  to-day  wants  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars.  It  stands  in  pressing  need  of 
twice  its  present  endowment.  In  other 
words,  to  enlarge  and  renew  its  plant,  to 
pay  a  fair  living  wage,  and  adequatdy 
meet  the  increased  and  differentiated  de- 
mands made  upon  it,  the  sum  I  have 
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named  in  fresh  mon^  would  not,  if  judi- 
ciously and  carefully  expended  during 
the  next  ten  years,  more  than  suffice. 
The  amount  named  seems  considerable, 
—  there  are  those  who  may  regard  it  as 
staggering.  Perhaps  it  is;  and  yet,  dur- 
ing tiiese  same  next  ten  years,  this  coun- 
try will  expend  for  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  Canal  sevenfold  that  sum, 
and  on  its  war  budget  some  150  times  as 
•much,  —  say  three  billion  dollars.  In 
view  of  sudi  an  outgo,  what  Harvard 
needs  is,  I  submit,  a  mere  beggarly  pit- 
tance. 

The  Class  of  1866  thus  tdls  the  Class 
of  1906  what  the  University  calls  for. 
Let  to-day's  graduates  give  heed.  What 
it  calls  for,  what  it  will  call  for  all  through 
the  coming  50  years,  is  a  20th  century 
John  Harvard.  And,  largely  representa- 
tive of  mon^-bags,  the  John  Harvard 
of  the  20th  century  must  be  a  num  quite 
different  from  the  John  Harvard  of  the 
17th  century.  More  material,  perhaps, 
he  will  be  not  less  large-minded;  quite 
as  true;  more  far-seeing.  He  is  greatly 
to  be  hoped  for. 

And  now  let  me  dose  with  a  confes- 
sion, —  not  without  interest;  and,  per- 
haps, to  be  pondered  well  by  somegradu- 
ate  of  to-day  holding  the  position  to- 
wards me  which  I  hdd  towards  Jacob 
Bigdow.  I  have  said  of  Jacob  Bigdow 
that  in  life  he  accomplished  the  greatest 
feat  given  any  man  to  accomplish,  in  that 
he  left  his  chosen  calling  other  and  better 
than  he  found  it,  —  devated  through 
him.  So  now,  looking  back  over  these 
50  years,  —  its  victories  and  its  defeats, 
its  accomplishments  and  its  failures  to 
accomplish,  I  have  ol  late  often  thought 
how  I  would  have  had  it  go  could  I  have 
shaped  events  in  my  own  case  so  as  now 
to  please  me  most.  As  the  shadows  grow 
long,  the  forms  things  assume  are  very 
different  from  those  once  imagined.  The 
dreams  of  ambition  are  transformed.   It 


so  chances  I  have  had  to  do  with  varied 
callings;  but  now,  looking  back,  I  find  I 
would  not  have  greatly  cared  for  supreme 
professional  success,  to  have  been  a  great 
physician,  or  divine,  or  judge.  I  served 
in  the  army  once;  but  military  rank  and 
fame  now  seem  to  me  a  little  empty.  As 
to  politics,  it  is  a  game;  art,  sdence,  lit- 
erature, — we  know  how  fashions  change! 
None  of  the  prizes  to  be  won  in  those 
fidds  now  tempt  me  greatly;  nor  do  I 
fed  much  regret  at  my  failure  to  win 
them.  What  I  now  find  I  would  really 
have  liked  is  something  quite  different. 
I  would  like  to  have  accumulated  — 
and  ample  and  frequent  opportunity  for 
so  doing  was  offered  me  —  one  of  those 
vast  fortunes  of  the  present  day  rising 
up  into  the  tens  and  scores  of  millions,  — 
what  is  vulgariy  known  as  ''mon^  to 
bum."  But  I  do  not  want  it  for  myself, 

—  for  my  personal  needs  I  have  all  I 
crave,  and  for  my  diildren  I  know  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
cessive wealth  is  a  curse.  What  I  would 
now  like  the  surplus  tens  ol  millions  for 
would  be,  to  give  them  to  Harvard. 
Could  I  then  at  this  moment  —  and  I 
say  it  refledivdy  —  sdcct  for  mysdf 
the  result  of  the  Itf  e  I  have  lived  which  I 
would  most  desire,  it  would  be  to  find 
mysdf  in  position  to  use  my  remaining 
years  in  perfecting,  and  devdoping  to  an 
equality  with  all  modem  requirements, 
the  institution  John  Harvard  founded, 

—  I  would  like  to  be  the  19th  century 
John  Harvard,  —  the  John-Harvard-of- 
the-Money-Bags,  if  you  will.  I  would 
rather  be  that  than  be  historian  or  gen- 
eral or  president. 

So,  as  the  Jacob  Bigdow  of  the  Class 
of  1806  died  leaving  his  profession, 
through  his  individual  contribution  to 
it,  other  and  better  than  it  was,  could  the 
wish  ol  my  heart  now  be  gratified  it 
would  be  that  I  might  chant  my  own 
nunc  dmittU,  feding  that  through  me 
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and  by  me,  though  in  the  name  of  the 
Gaas  of  1856,  the  Uniyersity  had  been 
amply  endowed  to  go  on  and  devdop 
that  great  work  towards  man's  elevation, 
in  comparison  with  which  inter-oceanic 
canals  and  the  outcome  of  war-budgets 
are  mere  dross  and  incidents. 

Perhaps  some  member  of  the  Class  of 
1906  may  profit  by  this  confession  of  one 
who  to-day  speaks  for  the  classes  of  1806 
and  of  1856. 

PHinaTPKNT   ELIOT. 

I  want  in  the  first  place  to  indorse  Mr. 
Adams*s  sentiments.  Th^  were  wholly 
admirable.  I  wiU  indorse  also  his  figures  ; 
only  we  don't  really  think  it  necessary 
that  the  twenty  millions  come  all  at  once. 
And  further,  we  don't  insist  that  they 
shall  come  from  one  man.  We  should 
like  it  better  if  they  came  from  all  of  you. 

IfB.  ADAMB. 

I  presume  you  would  take  it  if  it  came 
from  one  man. 

pitiaiT'n  RM'T  BSLIOT. 

We  would.  There  is  another  thing, 
gentlemen,  I  want  to  say.  There  is  a  little 
giri  in  Cambridge,  very  bright,  thou£^ 
not  over-studious,  perhiq)s,  who  told 
her  father,  who  is  a  scholar  and  an  ad- 
mirable writer,  that  she  did  n't  like  to 
study  American  history.  He  was  much 
surprised,  and  asked  her  why.  Because, 
said  she,  American  history  is  all  cluttered 
up  with  Adamses.  Let  me  add,  brethren, 
that  the  history  of  Harvard  University  is 
all  duttered  up  with  Adamses.  No  one 
of  the  great  line  has  rendered  more 
service  to  the  University  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Class  of  1866.  I  don't 
agree  with  many  of  the  things  he  says 
about  the  University,  particularly  the 
things  he  said  a  fortnight  ago  at  Colum- 
bia. But  he  has  been  an  extraordinarily 
serviceable  member  of    the  Board  of 


Overseers,  as  his  father  was  before  him; 
and  his  grandfather  was  professor  in 
Harvard  University,  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  before  his  pub- 
lic career  began.  It  was  during  a  long 
debate  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  his 
father  rendered  an  immense  service  to 
the  University.  When  the  adoption  of 
new  rules  concerning  the  Medical  School 
was  under  consideration,  he  testified  in 
the  Board  at  the  end  of  a  debate  which 
had  covered  three  days,  that  he  thought 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  needed  very 
much  to  be  reformed,  because  he  in  his 
town  of  Quin(*y  had  known  one  recent 
graduate  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
to  kill  three  men  in  succession  through 
ignorance  of  the  right  dose  of  opium. 
That  was  an  epoch,  gentlemen,  in  the 
history  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
I  say  with  perfect  accuracy,  gentlemen, 
that  the  history  of  Harvard  University 
is  all  cluttered  up  with  Adamses. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  that 
is  the  twenty-sixth  time  that  cluttered-up 
thing  has  been  told.  I  now  wish  to  stamp 
it  as  a  chestnut  and  give  due  notice  it  is 
not  to  be  shot  at  me  any  more. 

PRESIDENT    BONAPABTE. 

I  think  that  SO  long  as  the  list  of  alumni 
of  Harvard  College  is  duttered  up  in  the 
manner  which  aroused  the  displeasure 
of  the  young  lady  referred  to  with  respect 
to  American  history.  Harvard  University 
will  continue  to  do  good  to  the  American 
nation,  even  if  it  has  not  got  that  twenty 
million  which  I  should  like  to  see  it  re- 
ceive, but  for  which  I  think  it  will  have 
to  wait  a  little.  It  sometimes  does  no 
harm  to  wait  for  a  good  thing.  You  enjoy 
it  all  the  more  when  you  get  it,  and  by 
that  time  you  are  also  able  to  find  out 
how  much  more  you  want. 

Now  the  final  speaker  on  the  program 
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which  was  farnished  me  for  this  after- 
noon is  one  who  was  honored  to-day  with 
special  reference  to  his  scholarship  and 
his  services  in  connection  with  ethics.  I 
have  always  been  a  little  distrustful  of 
the  study  of  ethics  as  a  science,  especially 
since  I  heard  of  the  experience  of  one  of 
my  friends  who  attended  a  meeting  which 
was  designed  to  promote  ethical  culture, 
and  while  he  was  at  the  meeting  one  of 
the  ethical  culturists,  or  one  of  those  un- 
der the  cultural  treatment,  stole  his  over- 
coat. But  the  subject  is  one  which  is  not 
wholly  devoid  of  suggestiveness,  and  I 
shall  therefore  ask  Prof.  Palmer  to  ex- 
plain to  you  its  true  significance  and  say 
anything  dse  he  wishes  on  the  subject  of 
the  science  I  have  made  aspersions  on. 

FBOFBBaOB   G.  H.  PAUfEB,  '64. 

Throufi^  you  I  may  thank  the  Uni- 
versity for  its  surprising  and  dispropor- 
tionate honor  conferred  upon  me  to-day. 
I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  extreme 
happiness  that  comes  to  a  professor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful callings  to  which  a  man  may  turn, 
and  I  should  like  to  explain  it  to  you  in 
detail,  but  the  hour  is  akeady  past  for 
our  closing.  It  is  no  time  for  a  speech, 
yet  I  cannot  leave,  and  I  think  you  would 
not  be  willing  to  leave,  without  the  men- 
tion of  three  beloved  names  who  are 
henceforth  to  be  but  memories,  Peirce, 
Paine,  Shaler.  The  year  has  been  one 
unexampled  in  loss.  Our  President  has 
rightly  recounted  to  you  all  the  great 
gains.  These  are  severe  off  setting  losses, 
and  yet  in  the  career  of  these  men  I  think 
we  must  see  a  type  set  to  which  professors 
hereafter  should  confonn. 

It  is  often  remariEcd  that  there  is  some- 
thing injurious  in  a  university  atmo- 
sphere. There  is  a  kind  of  inteUectual 
terrorism  there,  for  every  one  of  us  knows 
that  at  our  dbow  is  somebody  who  un- 
derstands a  little  more  about  any  subject 


of  which  we  treat  than  we  oursdves  do.  ' 
That  is  not  an  atmosphere  favorable  for 
creative  work;  not  an  atmosphere  favor* 
able,  it  would  seem,  for  originality.  Now 
I  think  the  career  of  these  three  men 
ou^t  to  be  a  mighty  encouragement 
to  all  those  who  are  pressing  up  into 
the  glorious  ranks  of  professors.  These 
three  men  were  men  of  width.  While 
admirable  qiedalists  in  their  fidd,  they 
were  men  who  looked  far  and  wide  and 
honored  that  field  out  of  gains  brought 
from  eveiy  side.  Th^  were  men  of  the 
world.  Further  than  this,  th^  were  men 
who  dared  to  express  what  they  loved. 
Th^  had  eager  interests,  and  those  in- 
terests th^  were  not  ashamed  of,  and  by 
directly  moving  forward  along  uncon- 
ventional lines  they  have  enriched  this 
University,  enriched  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  youths;  in  short,  these  men 
showed  originality,  and  originality  pays. 
It  was  because  of  their  intrepidity  in  tak- 
ing lines  of  scholarship  that  were  un- 
usual that  they  were  carried  to  their  high 
endings.  In  their  departure,  therefore, 
th^  have  left  a  type  and  stimulus  to  all 
young  men  who  are  pressing  on  into  these 
ranks. 

PBEBIDENT    BONAPABTE. 

One  remaining  function  is  that  we 
should  all  join  in  singing  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

While  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
Alumni  Association  were  taking  place  in 
Memorial  Hall  about  250  graduates  met 
in  the  New  Lecture  Hall  for  the  over- 
flow meeting.  W.  C.  Boyden,  '86,  of 
Chicago,  ex-president  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs,  presided.  In  calling 
the  meeting  to  order  he  said: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs  of  the  district  west 
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of  the  Allegfaanies  have  been  doing. 
Ten  yean  ago  we  had  a  meeting  at  In- 
dianapolis and  we  have  had  annual  meet- 
ings ever  since  and  have  met  with  in- 
creasing success.  Last  month  occurred 
our  meeting,  and  S50  of  the  substantial 
business  men  of  the  section  travded 
an  average  of  500  miles  each  to  be  pre- 
sent in  Chicago,  and  we  then  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  a  delegation  head- 
ed by  Mr.  Higginson  and  Dean  Briggs 
from  Boston.  Inasmuch  aa  most  of 
the  governing  boards  are  chosen  from 
Boston  and  Cambridge  men.  Harvard 
might  almost  be  called  a  local  institution. 
We  alumni  from  far  away  think  other- 
wise, but  if  Harvard  is  to  be  governed  by 
a  locality  I  know  of  no  other  locality  in 
the  world  that  I  should  prefer  to  govern 
it.  Harvard  ought  to  be  national  in  its 
influence  and  representation,  and  that 
dq>end8  upon  the  alumni  living  far  away, 
for  it  has  been  our  experience  that  when 
we  nominated  an  Overseer  Boston  cheer- 
fully elected  him." 

J.  D.  Greene,  '06,  secretary  of  the 
Corporation,  was  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  University  at  the  overflow 
meeting.  He  said:  "  This  year  there  has 
been  a  generous  outflow  of  mon^  for  the 
University,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing to  you  that  graduates  have 
contributed  $1,801,530.89  during  the 
year  to  the  productive  funds  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  $88,116.09  has  been  re- 
ceived for  immediate  use,  making  a  total 
of  $1,889,665.98.  This  sum  does  not  in- 
clude the  more  than  $118,000  that  the 
Class  of  '81  gives  to  the  University  to  be 
used  as  the  Corporation  sees  fit.  That 
gift  is  entirely  unrestricted.  Nor  does  it 
include  $60,000  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  dty  of  Boston  to  build  an  i^ 
proadi  to  the  Medical  School." 

T.  W.  Slocum,  '90,  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Gub  of  New  York  City,  op- 
posed the  proposition  to  reduce  to  three 


years  the  course  for  the  A.B.,  because 
such  a  step  would  cut  down  the  joy  of 
College  life  just  twenty-five  per  cent. 
"  Suppose  you  do  waste  a  year  at  Col- 
lege," said  he;  **it  is  the  best  possible 
place  to  waste  a  year  in." 

H.  M.  Williams,  '85,  of  Cambridge, 
was  the  last  speaker.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  to  his  efforts  are  due 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  changes  re- 
cently made  in  the  constitution  ik  that 
Association.  He  gave  an  outline  of  the 
amendments  to  the  constitution. 

Clectioi  tt&imuwm* 

The  result  of  the  ballot  on  Conunenoe- 
ment  was  aa  follows,  the  first  five  can- 
didates being  dected: 

Coin*t    Foatel 
▼ote.      Toto. 


1.  0.  B.  ShAttdok,  *e8, 

863 

2153 

2.  J.  T.  Mit(duiU,  '56. 

785 

2273 

3.F.P.Fbh,»75» 

668 

1381 

579 

1801 

6.  A.  A.  lAWTCiioe,  *70, 

638 

1048 

6.  J.  A.  Loir«Il,*91, 

627 

604 

7.  OM-let(m8iin«aB,*81, 

437 

749 

8.  W.  G.  Bayllaa,  'M, 

S76 

668 

9.  Frederic  I>odc«,*6r. 

873 

678 

10.  0.  D.  mcHuj,  *82, 

847 

681 

IMelTote, 

1176 

2799 

The  highest  votes  cast  last  year  were 
2119  (postal)  and  1051  (Commencement) 
for  Phif .  C.  £.  Norton.  Of  the  Overseers 
elected  Dr.  Shattuck  has  served  15  years 
and  Judge  Mitchdl  one  year. 

ALUMia  AaaOCIATIQN. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  Commence- 
ment of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Har- 
vard College  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Fkes..  J.  C.  Gray.  '59,  Boston; 
vice-presidents,  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  Bal- 
timore; A.6.Foz,'69,NewYoriE;  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  '71,  Cambridge;  sec, 
St^hen  Chase*  '86,  Dedham;   treas.. 
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Albert  Thomdike,  '81,  Weston;  di- 
rectors—  from  Greater  Boshm:  Moses 
WiUiams,  '68,  Brookline;  I.  T.  Burr, 
'79,  Milton;  H.  M.  Williams,  '85,  Cam- 
bridge; A.  J.  Garceau, '91,  Dedham;  G. 
R.  Fearing,  Jr.,  '98,  Westwood;  from  the 
Harvard  Qubs  of  New  England:  Na- 
than Cli£Foid,  '90,  Portland;  from  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  T.  W. 
Slocum,  '90;  from  the  Associated  Har- 
vard Clubs  outside  of  New  York,  G.  D. 
Markham,  '81,  St.  Louis;  Frederic  A. 
Ddano,  '85,  Chicago. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
admitting  to  membership  in  the  Associa- 
tion graduates  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  holders  of  degrees  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
was  adopted.  The  other  proposed 
changes,  as  set  forth  in  the  drcular 
printed  in  the  June  Magazine,  were  also 
adopted. 

DENTAL  ALUMia. 

The  10th  consecutive  Alumni  Day  was 
held  at  the  Dental  School  building. 
North  Grove  St.,  Boston,  on  Monday 
morning,  June  28,  1906,  at  9  o'clock, 
with  200  persons  in  attendance.  The 
exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  was  given,  and  the 
practical  woric  of  the  Freshman  year 
was  also  included,  all  of  which  occu- 
pied the  forenoon. 

At  11.80  o'clock  Fres.  Stanly  called 
the  members  to  order  in  lecture-room  A, 
and  introduced  Prof.  H.  C.  Ernst,  of  the 
Medical  School,  who  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  "Ultra  Violet 
Photomicrogn^hy."  It  was  unusually 
interesting.  The  use  of  lantern  slides, 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  were  thrown 
upon  the  screen  by  aid  of  the  new  re- 
flectoscope,  recendy  purchased  by  the 
School.  By  its  use  an  object  or  picture 
or  print,  etc,  may  be  readily  exhil»ted 
upon  the  screen  without  use  of  slides. 


The  reception  committee  for  Alumni 
Day  was  composed  of  the  following:  C. 
E.  Stevens,  d  '05,  chairman,  L.  M.  S. 
Miner,  d  '04,  W.  H.  Baker,  d  *06,  A.  S. 
Crowley,  d  '06,  F.  S.  Woods,  d  '06;  reg- 
istrar, W.  A.  Davis,  d  '01. 

The  afternoon  was  left  for  the  mem- 
bers to  enjoy  according  to  individual  in- 
clination. 

Promptly  at  5  p.  m.,  the  85th  annual 
banquet  was  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Bos- 
ton, with  141  members  and  guests  pre- 
sent, (gathered  around  the  banquet 
table  all  joined  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings with  the  usual  singing  of 
'*Fair  Harvard  "  to  the  accompaniment 
of  an  orchestra  of  five  instruments. 
When  cigars  were  passed  and  the 
smoke  began  to  curl,  Pres.  Stanly,  d 
'84,  <^)ened  the  postprandial  exercises 
by  declaring  that  he  did  not  reg<^  with 
favor  the  plan  to  require  an  A.B.  degree 
as  necessary  for  entrance  at  any  future 
time  to  the  Harvard  Dental  School.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  most  serious  mis- 
take to  erect  a  barrier  that  would  elimi- 
nate absolutely  some  of  the  best  material 
which  could  adorn  any  profession.  The 
present  requirements  he  thou^t  suffi- 
cient and  enough  for  discrimination. 

Dean  E.  H.  Smith,  d  '74,  who  was  then 
presented,  said  that  as  the  requirements 
for  admittance  to  the  School  had  been 
raised,  the  classes  were  being  halved,  but 
that  this  year,  despite  the  greater  require- 
ments exacted,  there  were  twice  the  num- 
ber taking  entrance  examinations  that 
took  them  last  year.  He  said  that  the 
ideal  man  for  ttitrance  to  the  SchwA 
would  be  the  possessor  of  an  A.B.  degree 
if  he  had  also  elected  generously  along 
the  lines  of  natural  sciences  which  are 
planned  to  train  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  analysis. 

The  next  speaker,  the  guest  of  the  As- 
sociation, was  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Greogfae- 
gan,  of  New  Bedford,  who  spoke  impres- 
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dvely  on  the  organization  of  intelligeooe 
as  making  toward  an  ideal  democracy 
where  each  individual  is  a  freeman. 
The  speaker  dedared  that  organization 
in  intellectual  life  was  as  essential  for 
great  accomplishment  as  is  cdl  organiz- 
ation in  physical  life  for  the  good  of  the 
physical  entity. 

Pres.  Stanley  then  effectively  recited 
"King  Robert  of  SicOy,'*  after  which 
Prof.  W.  H.  Porta,  d  '05,  chairman  of 
the  oonunittee  to  raise  funds  for  School 
purposes  was  called  upon.  He  spoke  of 
the  generous  responses  which  he  had 
received  in  his  efforts  among  the  alumni 
to  raise  funds  for  the  new  building. 

J.  G.  Niles,  d  *06,  responded  for  the 
Class  of  1906.  £x-Ph>f essor  Fillebrown, 
d  '09,  an  honorary  member,  expressed 
his  interest  in  the  School  and  gave  en- 
couragement for  its  future  success. 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  reports  of 
the  various  conmiittees  were  received  and 
given  the  usual  diqxmtion. 

The  amendments  to  the  constitution 
reported  by  that  committee  of  which  F. 
T.  Taylor,  d  '90,  is  chairman,  were  dis- 
cussed and  finally  referred  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  for  action. 

On  motion,  the  business  meeting  of  tins 
Association  for  June,  1907,  will  be  held 
at  the  Dental  School  building,  thus  elim- 
inating the  business  frcxn  the  banquet 
proceedings. 

CcHDomunications  were  read  from  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Vanderbih  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  from  one 
of  our  oorrespondtDg  secretaries,  W.  F. 
Sharp,  d  '91,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  de- 
scribing the  great  disaster  and  the  work 
of  the  rdief  committee  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  He  stated  that  of  about  460 
dentists  in  San  Francisco,  over  400  of 
them  lost  their  entire  outfits.  He  men- 
tioned the  generous  manner  in  which  the 
profession  throughout  the  United  States 
had  promptly  rendered  aid. 


The  committee  on  evening  recq>tion 
was  as  follows:  A.  W.  Eldred,  d  *90, 
chairman,  W.  P.  Cooke,  d  '81,  A.  I.  Had- 
1^.  d  '91,  A.  H.  St.C.  Chase,  d  '96,  S.  T. 
Elliott,  d  01. 

The  increase  in  membership  the  past 
year  has  been  19,  divided  as  follows:  7 
new  corresponding  secretaries,  1  honor- 
ary member,  4  life  members,  7  active, 
making  a  total  of  282  (68  corresponding 
secretaries,  11  honorary  members,  85  life 
and  168  active  members). 

Six  active  members  were  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues;  several  who  were 
dropped  for  the  same  cause  last  year  have 
been  reinstated.  Two  active  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  life-roll. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1906- 
07  are  as  follows:  A.  W.  Eldred,  d  '90, 
Worcester,  pres. ;  A.  W.  Hardy,  d  '96, 
Boston,  vice-pres. ;  W.  E.  Boardman, 
d  '86,  Boston,  sec. ;  H.  DeW.  Cross,  d  '96. 
Boston,  trees.;  executive  oonunittee,  W. 

E.  Boardman,  d  '86,  ex  officio  chairman, 
Boston;  A.  A.  Libby,  d  '99,  term  ex- 
pires 1907,  Boston;  W.  W-  Marvd,  d 
'00,  term  expires  1908,  Fall  River. 

J.  T.  Paul,  '91,  Boston,  was  re- 
elected to  the  board  of  trustees  of  life 
membership  fund  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

J.  C.  Slack,  d  '06.  North  Abington,  is 
secretaiy  of  the  Class  of  1906,  and  J.  G. 
Niles,  d  '06,  Somerville,  is  president. 

At  10.45  p.  M.  President-elect  Eldred 
was  duly  installed  and  adjournment  was 
taken  five  minutes  later. 

New  members  joining  the  Association, 
are,  viz.:  W.  E.  Fallon,  d  *99,  96  Hunt- 
ington Ave.,  Boston;  M.  L.  Howver,  d 
'04. 74  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  P.  A.  Lea- 
vitl,  rf  '05,  885  Westminster  St.,  Ptovi- 
dence,  R.  I.;  H.  Le  S.  Andrews,  d  *06, 
1044  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge;  H.  W. 
Baldwin,  d  '06, 129  Charies  St.,  Boston; 

F.  A.  Beckford,  d  '06,  419  Boylston  St., 
Boston;  P.  C.  Charlton,  d  '06,  Union 
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Club»Sydn^,N.S.W.,  Australia;  How- 
ard Clapp,  d  '06,  130  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston;  A.  B.  C.  Descroiz,  d  '06» 
124  Rue  de  Pans,  Angoultoe,  France; 
R.  £.  Desoe,  d  '06.  264  Main  St.,  West 
Springfield;  J.£.Famum,c2'06,l>5Foot 
St.,  Fall  River;  W.  H.  Gilpatric,  d  '06, 
1  Pleasant  St.,  Winchester;  M.  H. 
Greene,  d  '06,  S7  Union  St..  South  Gard- 
ner; Robert  Hope,  d  '06,  Halswdl  St, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand;  H.  £.  Kahn, 
d  '06,  78  Pinckney  St.,  Boston;  C.  H. 
Mack,  d  '06,  16  Day  St.,  West  Spring- 
field ;  J.  G,  Niles,  d  '06,  4  Fairlie  St., 
Somerville;  H.  B.  Norwood,  d  '06,  220 
Clarendon  St.,  Boston;  M.  £.  Peters,  d 
'06, 218  King  St.  Fast,  St.  John,  N.  B.; 
W.  F.  Strangeman,  d  '06,  OS  Revere  St., 
Boston;  A.  G.  Webster,  d  '06, 87  Monu- 
ment St.,  Charlestown;  F.  S.  Woods,  d 
'06, 15  Robinson  St.,  So.  Portland,  Me.; 
W.  M.  van  der  Brock,  d  '06,  Muldel- 
hanns,  Holland. 

The  usual  spread  of  the  Alunmi  Asso- 
ciation was  given  on  Commencement 
Day,  June  27,  within  the  College  Yard, 
in  Holhs  5,  where  the  members  enter- ' 
tained  themselves  and  refreshed  the  in- 
ner man. 

W,  E,  Boardman^d'QQ,  Sec 

DiVlNlTX  SCHOOL. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  the  Alimmi  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  was  held  June  26,  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
the  chi^.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  the  president.  Dr.  W.  H.  Lyon. 
Rev.  C.  R.  £liot  was  chosen  secretaiy 
pro  tern. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  G. 
A.  Thayer  of  Cincinnati.  The  records 
of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. A  nominating  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  to  present  names 
of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  fol- 
lows: Revs.  S.  C.  Beach,  Charles  Noyes, 
and  J.  N.  Pardee. 


The  necrology  for  the  year  was  then 
read  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart.  The  names 
of  the  deceased  were  as  follows:  Hennan 
Snow,r4S;  George M.Bartol,r45;  Ed- 
ward James  Young,  '48;  William  Un'* 
coki  Jenkins,  t  '48;  Alfred  Porter  Put- 
nam, i  '65 ;  James  Mills  Peirce,  '68; 
Nahum  Adolphus  Haskell,  t  '77;  John 
Mason  littie  Pratt,  Div.  '77;  William 
Brunton,  t  '79;  Henry  Hariand,  Div. 
'82;  Frederick  Stanlqr  Root,  Div.  '06. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported 
the  following  list  of  members  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres.,  Rev.  Hemy 
Spaulding;  vice-pres..  Rev.  G.  A.  Thay- 
er; sec..  Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins;  busi- 
ness conunittee.  Rev.  Edwaid  Hale  and 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  who  were  unanimously 
elected. 

The  annual  address  was  given  by  Rev. 
£.  F.  Haywaid  of  Mariboro,  Mass.,  up- 
on the  subject  ''Spiritual  Selection." 

There  were  about  60  present.  After 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  **  Awake,  my  soul, 
stretch  every  nerve,"  the  meeting  ad- 
journed at  12.06. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Harvard 
Union  at  one  o'clock.  About  60  were 
present. 

After  the  dinner  the  exercises  were 
opened  by  the  president.  Dr.  W.  H.  Lyon. 
He  characterized  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  the  happy  phrase,  "The  school 
of  the  large  and  charitable  air."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  possible  moving  of  Andover 
Theological  School  to  Cambridge  and 
said  that  it  would  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  us  all. 

While  he  was  speaking,  Pkes.  Eliot 
came  in  and  was  wdcomed  by  hearty 
dappmg  of  hands  and  all  rising.  Dr. 
Lyon  then  introduced  the  Preskient,  who 
said  that  he  wished  first  of  all  to  correct 
a  statement  which  he  had  made  last  year 
in  speaking  to  the  Divinity  School  Alum- 
ni. He  said  at  that  time  that  the  Ebrvsrd 
Divinity  School  was  the  first  theologksd 
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school  to  admit  teachers  and  students 
without  theological  tests;  but  recently 
Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter  had  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  as  early  as  1786 
Manchester  New  CoUc^  had  taken  its 
stand  upon  this  broad  platform,  and  had 
even  chosen  as  one  of  its  fellows  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Established  Church.  TheFred- 
dent  then  spoke  hopefully  of  the  pro- 
spects of  theministiy.  He  said  that  the 
problem  involTed  was  a  world-wide  one, 
connected  with  the  world's  changing 
views  of  religion.  '*We  have  reason  to 
be  pleased,"  he  said,  ''with  the  working 
of  tiie  experiment  of  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity Schod,  which  is  indeed  unique.  Evi- 
denceof  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  school  at  Andover 
and  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
where  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  is  no  longer  required.  A 
member  of  our  faculty  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
—  a  situation  which  would  have  been 
impossible  50  years  ago."  The  Presi- 
dent also  itJerred  to  the  large  and  im- 
portant work  which  the  School  is  doing 
for  undergraduates,  many  of  whom  at- 
tend its  courses.  There  was  nothing  of 
this  a  few  years  ago. 

Prof.  F.  6.  Peabody  vras  then  in- 
troduced. He  spcke  of  looking  at  the 
Sdiool  from  a  new  point  of  view,  after 
his  absence  abroad.  He  praised  the  stu- 
dents and  the  new  Dean,  paying  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Prof.  Fenn  as  Dr.  Everett's 
worthy  successor.  He  spoke  ci  the  ad- 
vantages the  School  enjoys  by  being  so 
dosdy  associated  with  a  great  University 
and  so  near  a  large  dty.  The  interior  life 
of  the  School  has  gone  smoothly,  and  the 
Divinity  Qub  for  social  and  philanthro- 
pic work  has  served  an  exoeUent  purpose. 
The  Divinity  School  and  the  College  are 
coming  doser  together,  with  mutual  ben- 
efit. There  are  many  reasons  for  hope; 
and  there  are  great  needs  —  for  more 


mon^,  more  students,  and  a  deeper  faith 
in  the  task,  —  our  unique  task.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  faith  of  our  own  sons. 

Other  interesting  and  hdpf  ul  address- 
es were  given  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Shippen,  who 
spoke  earnestly  against  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  Ph>testant  Church  toward 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  calling  for 
more  genuine  sympathy  and  a  truly  cath- 
olic spirit;  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Knight,  repre- 
senting the  Congregational  Trinitarian 
Church,  and  by  Mr.  Sidn^  Snow  of  the 
present  graduating  dass. 

C.  R,  Eliot,  t  '81,  Sec.  pro  <m. 

OBADUATBS'  MAGAZINE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine  Association,  hdd 
in  the  new  office  of  the  treasurer,  09  State 
St.,  Boston,  on  June  26,  the  old  board  of 
officers  was  rejected,  with  the  excqytion 
that  the  Hon.  R.  T.  Lincoln,  '64,  of  Chi- 
cago, was  chosen  a  vice-president  in  place 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Chadwick,  '66,  and 
that  R.  G.  Brown,  '84,  of  Minnef^wlis, 
Minn.,  was  chosen  a  director.  C.  F. 
Adams,  '56,  is  president;  R.  T.  Lincoln, 
'64,  Prof.  J.  B.  Ames,  '68,  Bishop  Wm. 
Lawrence,  '71,  and  Judge  F.  C.  LoweD, 
•76,  are  vice-presidents;  W.  H.  Wade, 
*81,  is  treasurer,  and  J.  A.  Noyes,  '8S,  is 
secretaiy.  The  treasurer  reports  that  this 
is  the  most  suooessful  year  the  Magazine 
has  had. 

HAKVABD    MEDICAL  ALTAINI. 

The  15th  annual  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation VTas  hdd  at  the  old  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  on  June  26.  1906.  About 
100  members  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
and  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  trea- 
surer were  read  and  accepted.  Officers 
were  dected  as  follows: 

For  president,  Alfred  Worcester,  m 
'88,  of  Waltham,  Mass.  For  vice-presi- 
dents: Frederick  W.  Borden,  m  '68,  of 
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Ottawa,  Ontario;  £.  F.  Cuahing,  m  '88, 
ofQevdland^O.;  R.  C.  Cabot,  m '92,  ol 
Boston  ;  J.  M.  T.  Finney,  m  '89,  of 
Baltun<»e,  Md;  I.  N.  Bloom,  m  '81,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  T.  F.  Harrington,  m 
'88,  of  Lowdl;  J.  N.  Hall,  m  '82,  of 
Denver,  Colo.;  £.D.Leavitt,  m  '70,  of 
Butte  City,  Mont.;  G.  B.  Shattuck,  m 
'd9,  of  Boston;  E.  H.  Stevens,  m  '07,  of 
Cambridge.  For  secretary,  David  Chee- 
ver,m'01,  of  Boston.  For  treasurer, 
W.  H.  Ptescott,  m  '88,  of  Boston. 

For  councilors,  to  serve  to  the  end  of 
June,  1910: 

G.  E.  Brewer,  m  '85,  of  New  York 
City;  Surgical  Interne,  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital; Ph>fessor  of  Clinical  Suigeiy,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  of  New 
York;  Surgeon  to  Roosevelt  Hospital; 
Attending  Surgeon  to  City  Hospital. 

C.  F.  Folsom,  m  '70,  of  Boston;  Late 
Visiting  Physician  to  Boston  City  Hospi- 
tal; Overseer  of  Harvard  College,  1891- 
1908. 

F.  B.  Mallory,  m  '90,  of  Boston;  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Pathology,  Harvard 
Medical  School;  First  Assistant  Visiting 
Pathdogist,  Boston  City  Hospital;  Path- 
dogist  to  Children's  Hospital. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Mallory  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Medical  School,  and 
in  speaking  of  the  future  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  control  by  the  School  of  op- 
portunities for  clinical  work,  in  order 
that  the  School  can  call  dinical  teachers 
from  other  medical  centres,  if  desirable, 
in  the  same  way  that  teachers  in  labora^ 
tory  branches  can  be  secured. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer  reported  for  a 
conmiittee  of  the  council  of  the  associa- 
tion outlining  a  plan  for  raising  money 
among  the  alumni  to  pay  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  the  salaries  of  certain  of  the  younger 
instructors,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  in  certain  de- 
partments. 

At  the  instance  of  Dr.  A.  N.  Blodgett 


the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed: 

"Since  our  last  annual  meeting  this 
association  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends 
and  most  active  promoters.  Dr.  James 
Read  Chadwick.  Dr.  Chadwick  was 
one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  preliminary 
organization  of  which  this  association 
was  formed,  and  he  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. He  was  always  deeply  interested 
in  its  welfare,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
its  progress  and  success;  and  was  always 
helpful  in  the  important  professional 
functions  which  the  association  has  ful- 
fiUed. 

"  To  his  energy  we  owe  the  lively  parti- 
cipation which  the  association  has  taken 
in  the  instruction  of  the  students  in  the 
medical  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  the  free  but  always  friendly 
criticism  of  its  methods  and  practice  and 
the  sympathetic  and  encouraging  sug- 
gestions received  from  the  experience  of 
teachers  in  important  departments  of 
similar  university  schools,  which  have 
often  obtained  the  distinguished  i^pro- 
bation  of  our  University  faculty,  and 
have  to  some  extent  been  adopted. 

"Through  the  untiring  zeal  of  Dr. 
Chadwick  this  association  was  enabled 
to  o£Fer  several  courses  of  important  lec- 
tures to  medical  men  upon  subjects  of 
great  value,  which  were  delivered  by 
such  men  as  John  S.  Billings,  William 
Osier,  David  Hunt,  and  others. 

"Among  the  various  benevolent  and 
upliftiDg  objects  in  which  Dr.  Chadwick 
took  an  especial  interest,  perhaps  none, 
except  the  great  medical  library  which 
he  founded  and  lived  to  see  firmly  estab- 
lished in  adequate  and  permanent  form, 
was  dearer  to  his  sympathies  and  heart 
than  this  association.  It  seems,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  by  us  at  this  meeting  upon  the  loss 
of  so  able,  distinguished,  and  devoted  a 
member  of  our  body,  who  has  always 
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been  helpful  to  its  prosperity,  amiable  in 
all  his  relations  to  it,  ahnost  aggressive  in 
his  efforts  for  its  advancement,  and  mi- 
tiring  exertions  in  its  welfare;  therefore, 
be  it  Resolved,  That  this  association 
desires  to  put  on  record  its  sense  of  a 
great  loss  in  one  whose  activity,  faithful 
work  and  deep  interest  has,  more  than 
any  other  man,  organized  and  perpetu- 
ated its  existence  and  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  its  objects." 

David  Cheever,  m  '01,  Sec. 

LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOaATION. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association  on  June  26  the 
following  officers  were  chosen:  Pres., 
Hon.  M.  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Vice- 
presidents,  Alfred  Russell,  Michigan; 
Hon.  Richard  Obey,  Mass.;  Hon.  H.  B. 
Brown,  District  of  Columbia;  Albert 
Stickney,  New  York;  Hon.  George 
Gray,  Delaware;  Hon.  Charles  Matte- 
son,  Rhode  Island;  Hon.S.  E.  Baldwin, 
Conn.;  Hon.  Geoiige  B.  Young,  '03, 
Minn.;  Hon.  R.  T.  Uncohi,  '65,  Bli- 
nois;  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  Illinois; 
Justice  O.  W.  Hohnes,  Mass.;  J.  S. 
Duncan,  Indiana;  Hon.  Samuel  Fes- 
senden,  Conn.;  A.  E.  Willson,  Ken- 
tucky; Hon.  Jacob  Klein,  Missouri; 
Francis  Rawle,  '71,  Penn.;  Hon.  H.  C. 
Simms,  West  Vii^ginia;  Hon.  H.  M. 
Heniy,  Nova  Scotia;  Hon.  C.  J.  Bona- 
parte, Maryland;  J.  B.  Warner,  '74, 
Mass.;  Phjf.  W.  A.  Keener,  New  York; 
L.  D.  Brandeis,  Mass. ;  Judge  F.  C. 
Lowell,  Mass.  Sec.,  R.  L.  Raymond, 
Boston.  Treas.,  E.  K.  Arnold,  Boston. 
Members  of  council,  £.  Q.  Keasley, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  F.W.  Hackett,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  C.  S.  Radcemann, 
Boston.     JR.  X.  Raymond,  I  *08,  Sec. 

L.   8.  8.  Aa80CXATIOK. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  Asso- 


ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Venddme,  Boston,  on  June  27, 
and  elected  as  officers  for  the  next  year  : 
Pies.,  Ph>f.  W.  H.  Niles,  Mass.  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Boston  ;  1st  vioe- 
pres..  Prof.  £.  S.  Morse,  director, 
Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences,  Salem ; 
2d  vice-pres.,  C.  H.  Manning,  superin- 
tendent, Amoflkeeg  Manufacturing  Co., 
Manchester,  N.  H.;  sec..  Prof.  J.  L. 
Love,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge ; 
treas.,  P.  W.  Davis,  110  Irving  St.,  Cam- 
bridge;  members  oi  the  council,  Prol. 
Ira  N.  HoUis,  210  Pierce  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; C.  W.  Kettell,  10  Eliot  Boad, 
Lexington;  Prof.  C.  P.  Sinnott,  Bridge- 
water  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 

At  the  dinner,  which  was  held  imme- 
diately afterward,  we  had  as  guests  Pre- 
sident Eliot,  Phif.  Simon  Newcomb,  § 
'58,  Dr.  C.  J.  Bkke,  and  Pitrfessor 
Struve,  all  of  whom  addressed  the  As- 
sociation. In  addition,  Phif.  W.  M. 
Davis,  §  '69,  delivered  an  admirable 
memorial  address  on  the  late  Dean 
Shaler. 

J.X.£otv,p'00,Sec. 

Fm  BETA  KAFPA. 

The  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  met,  as  usual,  on  the  day  after 
C(»nmencement.  The  business  meeting 
was  held  in  the  West  lecture  room  of 
Harvard  Hall. 

The  following  Honorary  Memben 
weredected:  Samud  WiUiston,  '82, 
Wdd  Professor  of  Law;  C.  K.  Bolton, 
'90,  Librarian,  Boston  Athenaeum;  W. 
Z.  Ripley,  Professor  of  Political  Econo- 
my; Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Wdls  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy;  G.  C. 
Lodge, '95. 

Five  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  — 
Arthur  Campbell  Blagden,  Nidiolas 
Kelley,  R.  H.  Lord,  C.  T.  Ryder,  A.  E. 
Wood,  —  who  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Immediate  Members  for  election. 
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in  addition  to  the  rc^gular  number,  were 
elected  by  the  Society. 

Requests  from  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  and  from  George  Washington 
University,  in  Washington,  for  indorse- 
ment of  their  applications  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  chapters  in  those  uni- 
versities, were  received  and  the  desired 
indorsement  was  granted. 

A  committee  appointed  last  year  re- 
ported in  favor  of  enlarging  the  number 
of  members  to  be  elected  from  each  grad- 
uating class  and  providing  for  a  more 
careful  examination  into  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  elected.  The  matter  will 
come  up  for  final  action  at  the  meeting 
of  1907. 

A  ocnnmittee,  of  which  Ph)f.  F.  J. 
Stimson,  '76,  is  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  changing 
the  date  of  the  Society's  anniversary 
meeting  from  the  Thursday  following  to 
the  Tuesday  preceding  Gimmenoement 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  '41,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  Society,  as  at  present  worded,  pre- 
vents the  presence  of  lady  members  of 
other  dusters  at  the  anniversary  din- 
ners of  the  Society,  and  he  proposed  an 
amendment,  so  that  they  might  in  future 
be  welcome  at  these  dinners.  This 
amendment  will  come  up  for  consider- 
ation next  year. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  an  eariy  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  medal,  lately  presented  to 
the  College  Ldbraiy  by  Miss  Martha  C. 
Codman,  a  great-granddaughter  of  its 
original  possessor,  Benjamin  Pidonan, 
of  the  Class  of  1784.  The  Society  having 
been  established  in  Harvard  College  in 
1781,  Mr.  Pidonan  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est members. 

The  usual  literary  exercises  were  hdd 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  Ph>f .  £.  C.  Picker- 
ing, Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obeer^ 
vatory,  being  the  Orator  of  the  day,  and 
GeorgeCabotLodge,'05,thePoet.  Pres. 


Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  had  ac- 
cepted the  post  dt  Orator,  but  was  pre- 
vented at  the  last  moment  by  ill  health. 
Ph>f .  Pickering,  who  took  his  place  at 
very  short  notice,  spoke  on  the  ^  Aims  of 
an  Astronomer."  Rev.  Dr.  De  Norman- 
die,  of  Roxbuiy,  was  the  Chaplain  of  the 
day. 

At  the  dose  of  the  exercises  in  Sanders 
Theatre,  the  brethren  of  the  Sodety 
dined  together  in  the  Living-Room  of  the 
Harvard  Union. 

WiUiam  Codidge  Lane,  '81,  Sec 

CORPORATION  RECORDS. 
Meeting  of  April  80, 1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $883.38,  reodved  April  28,  1906, 
towards  the  expenses  at  the  Observatory 
of  Harvard  University  on  account  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $500,  recdved 
from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  for  present 
use  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Prcrfessor 
A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of  $98.70  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library  and  for  spedal  services. 

The  following  letter  was  presented: 

Tb  the  PteddcDt  and  Fellowt  of  Harrard  Col- 
k«e: 

Oenttomn, — About  eSghtaen  montha  ago  the 
aooompanying  dronlar  waa  aent  to  frienda  and 
aaaodatea  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Homana  tot  the 
paxpoae  of  eatabllahing  a  memorial  to  him. 

It  waa  felt  that  a  Profeaaorahlp  in  Surgery, 
bearing  hla  name  and  oonneoted  with  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  Uniyeraity,  would  be  ap- 
propriate and  gratifyi]«.  Forthiaporpoaettwaa 
propoaed  to  raiae  160,000.  Thia  aom  haa  now 
been  eontribated  and  la  In  the  handa  of  Mr. 
Charlea  0.  Jackaon. 

In  behalf  of  the  oontribotora  I  aak  your  Board 
to  aoo^  thia  aom  for  the  abOTO  named  poz^ 
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If  thlB  Mnoank  ($80,000)  ii  oooddered  Inraffl- 
dant  for  the  permanent  fonndatloii  for  •noli  a 
Prof  eaaonhlp,  the  income  or  a  portion  of  it  might 
be  added  to  the  principal  until  the  dedred  total 
ia  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  above  oontrlbotiou,  a  waOL- 
dent  eiim  has  been  glren  to  procure  a  twonie 
tablet,  by  the  Molptor  Bda  Pn.tt,  Tbi»  tablet 
is  ditf*g«*^  to  be  placed  in  a  aoitable  podtton  in 
one  of  the  New  Medical  School  BuUdinga. 
Beepeotf ully  youre, 

B.  Haibctotov. 


Whereupon  it  was  Voted  that  the  offer  of 
$60»000,  from  friends  and  associates  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  Romans,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  professorship  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  of  the  proposed  bronze  tablet, 
be  gratefully  accepted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

The  resignation  6t  Henry  Pickering 
Bowditch  as  George  BOlgginson  Professor 
of  Physiology  was  received  and  accepted 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  ol  the  current 
academic  year. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Economics  to  serve  from 
Sept.  1, 1006.  Whereupon  ballots  being 
given  in,  it  appeared  that  Edwin  Francis 
€ray,  Ph.D.,  was  elected.  Voted  to  com- 
municate this  election  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  that  they  may  consent  thereto 
if  they  see  fit. 

Vaied  to  re-appoint  James  Lee  Love, 
A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathemat- 
ics for  five  years  from  Sqpt.  1, 1006. 

Voted  to  appoint  James  Kelsey  Whit- 
temore,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  Edwin  Nor- 
ton, Listructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Descriptive  Geometry  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Howard  Lane  Black- 
well,  Ph.D.,  Fdlow  for  Research  in  Phy- 
sics for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Lectur- 
ers for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906:  Wil- 
liam Hultz  Walker,  on  Industrial  Chem- 


istiy;  Frank  Albert  Fetter,  on  Econom- 
ics; Edmund  Morley  Parker,  on  Com- 
parative Administration. 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  Holme^  Morse 
Listructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 
for  the  summer  of  1906. 

Voted  that  the  offer  of  $5500,  from 
Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  for  the  genera] 
needs  of  the  Observatory,  and  his  gift  of 
$1000  on  account  of  that  offer,  be  grate- 
fully aocq>ted. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Instruct- 
ors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906 :  Carl 
Ludwig  Schrader,  in  Gymnastics ;  Harold 
deWolf  Fuller,  in  Comparative  Litera- 
ture; Clifton  Harlan  Paige,  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Surveying;  Frank  Thomp- 
son Dillingham,  in  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try; John  Hamilton  Robinette,  in  Agri- 
culture; Daniel  Allen  Clarke,  in  Botany 
(Bussey);  Arthur  Truman  Safford,  in 
Hydraulics;  Arthur  Holmes  Morse,  in 
Mechanical  Engineering;  Harv^  Na- 
thaniel Davis,  in  Mathematics;  Burton 
Howard  Camp,  in  Mechanics;  Elmer 
Irwin  ShqMird,  in  Mathematics;  Edward 
Russell  Markham,  in  Shopworic;  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  in  Italian;  Harvey  Na- 
thaniel Davis,  in  Physics;  Henry  Harri- 
son Haynes,  in  Semitic  Languages; 
Henry  Cook  Boynton,  in  Metalliurgy  and 
MetaUography ;  Oakes  Ames,  in  Botany; 
Mintin  Asbury  Chrysler,  in  Botany. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1006: 
Arthur  Bliss  Seymour,  in  the  Crypto- 
gamic  Herbarium ;  Charles  Eliot  Nichols, 
in  Mechanics;  George  Albert  McKay, 
in  Mechanical  Drawing;  Harold  Fred 
Albee,  in  Mechanical  Drawing;  Alden 
Pinus  Gilson,  in  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Chester  Brooks  Lewis,  in  Descrip- 
tive Greometry;  Chandler  Rathf on  Post, 
in  Italian;  Conyers  Read,  in  History; 
William  Alfred  Morris,  in  History;  Wil- 
liam Chaunc^  Rice,  in  Government; 
FVed  Wayne  Catlett,  in  Government; 
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William  Edward  Lunt,  in  GovemmeDt; 
Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  in  Govern- 
ment; Francis  Emmet  Neagle,  in  Grov- 
emment;  John  Mead  Adams,  in  Physics; 
Lewis  Dana  Hill,  in  Physics;  Schuyler 
B  Serviss,  in  Physics;  Calvin  Olin  Es- 
terly,  in  Zoology;  Edwin  Ellis  White,  in 
Mining  and  Metallurgy;  MintinAsbuiy 
Chrysler,  in  Botany;  John  Galentine 
Hall,  in  Botany. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Austin 
Teaching  FeUows  for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1,  1900:  Harry  Phidias  Fort^,  in  Ap- 
plied Mechanics  and  Hydraulics;  How- 
ard Levi  Gray,  in  History;  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg,  in  History;  Joseph  Benson 
Marvin,  in  Mining  and  Metallurgy; 
Eugene  Mitchell  Sawyer,  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy;  Arthur  Houston  Chivers,  in 
Botany;  Lincoln  Ware  Riddle,  in  Bot- 
any; Walter  Chaloner  Duifee,  in  Engin- 
eering. 

Meeting  of  May  7,  1006. 

Vckd  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $1000 
received  through  Professor  George  L. 
Goodale,  for  current  expenses  at  the 
Botanic  Garden,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

VcAed  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  their  second  quarterly 
payment  of  $625  for  the  year  1905-06, 
on  account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  accordance 
with  their  offer  of  June  SO,  1905. 

Vdted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $812.T7  for  the  purchase  of  bopks 
for  the  College  Library  and  for  special 


VoUd  that  the  gift  of  $150,  received 
frcnn  the  Dante  Society,  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  Dante  Collection  in  the 
CoU^ge  Library,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  until  further  order  of  this 


Board,  the  Frands  Paikman  Fellowship 
be  assigned  to  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
T.  W.  Richards  for  leave  of  absence  for 
the  first  half  of  1906-07,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board, 
May  81,  1880. 

Voted  that  Professor  T.  W.  Richards 
have  leave  of  absence  for  the  second  half 
of  the  academic  year  1906-07,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  understanding  entered  into 
by  Harvard  University  and  the  Univer- 
sify  of  Beriin  wheroby  a  Professor  will  be 
sent  to  each  institution  by  the  other  as  a 
special  lecturer  in  the  year  1906-07. 

Voted  to  i4>point  William  Morris  Dar 
vis,  M.E.,  Acting  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate Schod  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from 
July  1, 1906,  to  Sq>teanber  1, 1907. 

Voted  to  reappoint  George  €rray  Sears, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Prctfessor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Ehner  Ernest  South- 
ard, M.D.,  Assistant  Pft>fessor  of  Neuio- 
pathol<^  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Lovett  Morse, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics 
for  ^'ve  years  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Chester  Noyes  Green- 
ough,  Ph.D.,  Instructcnr  in  English  horn 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Lectur- 
ers for  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1906: 
Robert  Matteson  Johnston,  on  History; 
Sidn^  Armour  Reeve,  on  Mechanical 
Engineering;  John  Winthrop  Hatner, 
on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

VcAed  to  appoint  the  following  Instruct- 
ors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906:  Ken- 
neth Grant  Tremayne  Wd>8ter,  in  Eng- 
lish; Thomas  Hall,  Jr.,  in  English. 

Vcied  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  frcnn  Sept.  1,  1906: 
Leonard  Alexander  Andrus,  in  Hydrau- 
lics; Hany  Wilton  Sturges,  in  Electrical 
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Eogmeering;  Shirl^  Robhiiifl  Crosse, 
in  Electrical  Eiigineeriiig;  Cornelius 
Beard,  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Voted  to  appoint  Robert  James  Teny, 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  that  a  Committee  of  three  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports. 
Voted  that  this  vote  be  communicated  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers  with  the  request 
that  they  also  appoint  a  Conunittee  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Conmiittee  so 
appointed  to  be  a  joint  Committee  and 
to  rqx>rt  as  promptly  as  may  be  con- 
venient. 

Voted  that  the  Committee  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Athletic  Sports  be  directed  to 
sanction  no  appointments  for  interooUe- 
giate  contests  for  dates  later  than  Dec. 
1,  1906.  Voted  to  oommunirate  this  vote 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they  may 
consent  thereto  if  th^  see  fit. 

Meeting  of  May  14,  1906. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$12,500  from  the  estate  of  Richard  W. 
Foster,  the  balance  of  Mr.  Foster's  unre- 
stricted bequest  to  Harvard  University, 
and  the  same  was  gratefully  accepted. 

Votedihai  the  thanks  of  the  Fkesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Prctfes- 
sor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of  $700, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Col- 
lege Library  and  for  special  services. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $StM 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

The  President  reported  that  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  the  late  Professor 
John  Knowles  Paine,  a  silver  tea-service 
presented  to  him  by  his  colleagues  and 
friends  upon  his  retirement  had  been 
given  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Paine 
for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  it  was  Fo^edtiiat  the  thanks 


of  the  President  and  Fdlows  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Paine  for  this  valued  gift 

Folsd  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Sir  Hugh  Bell  and 
Mr.  Charles  Lowthian  Bell  for  their  gift 
of  a  portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Lowthian 
BeU. 

Fa<0(i  that  Physics  be  added  to  the  list 
of  subjects  in  which  degrees  may  be 
granted  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science. 

On  report  of  the  following  gentlemen 
acting  by  authority  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  as  Judges  in  awarding  Boylston 
Prizes  for  Elocution  on  May  10,  1006, 
Messr8.Mo8es  Williams,  Edgar  H.  Wells, 
William  B.  Munro,  Thomas  A.  Jaggar, 
Richard  T.  Fisher,  George  A.  Gordon, 
Frederick  Winsor,  Fred  N.  Robinson, 
Voted  to  award  first  prizes  to  James 
Woodbury  Twombly,  Senior,  James 
Arthur  Haricy,  Senior;  Voted  to  award 
second  prizes  to  Frederick  William  New- 
comb,  Junior,  Gilbert  Julius  Hirsch, 
Junior,  Allan  Davis,  Junior. 

The  resignation  of  Winthrop  Bellamy 
as  Assistant  in  Chemistry  was  received 
and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Fote2  that  the  title  of  the  Perkins  Pro- 
fessorship of  Astronomy  and  Mathemat- 
ics, established  by  vote  of  Feb.  26, 1842, 
be  amended  so  that  it  shall  read  Perkins 
Prctfessorship  of  Mathematics. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  Perkins  Professor  of  Mathematics 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1906:  whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
William  Elwood  Byeriy,  Ph.D.,  was 
elected.  Fotaf  to  conununicate  this  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  th^ 
may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Zoology  to  serve  from  Sept. 
1, 1906;  whereupon  ballots  being  given 
in  it  appeared  that  George  Howard 
Pkrker,  S.D.,  was  elected.  Folni  to  com- 
municate this  election  to  the  Board  of 
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Overseers  that  thej  may  consent  thereto 
if  they  see  fit. 

VcUd  to  appoint  Douglas  Wilson 
Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physio- 
graphy for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  i^point  f^rederic  Thomas 
Lewis,  M.D.,  Assistant  Prctfessor  of 
Embiyology  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Vded  to  appoint  Algernon  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  M J>.,  As^stant  Professor  of  Laryn- 
gol<^  for  five  years  from  Sept  1, 1906. 

Voied  to  appoint  John  Lewis  Bremer, 
MJ>.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  for 
three  years  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Allan  Reuben  Camp- 
bdl.  Lecturer  on  New  York  Practice  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Paul  Whittier  Carle- 
ton,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

V(ied  to  appoint  Grinnell  Jones,  Aus- 
tin Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  this 
Board  on  May  7,  the  President  named 
Dr.  Walcott  and  Messrs.  Higginson  and 
Perkins  as  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  to  serve  with  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Overseers  as  a 
joint  Conmiittee  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports. 

Meeting  of  May  88,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charies  F. 
McKim  for  his  generous  gift  of  $20,000, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Julia  Amoiy 
Appleton  Fellowship  in  Architecture 
already  established  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  offer  accepted  by  this 
Board  on  June  6,  1904. 

Vded  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Bar- 
bour for  his  generous  gift  of  $5000  for 
present  use  at  the  Museum  of  Compara- 


tive Zo5lQgy  under  the  direction  of  the 
Curator. 

Fotod  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Heniy  Drap- 
er of  New  Yoik  for  her  additional  gift  of 
$8S8.S8  received  May  24, 1906,  towards 
the  expenses  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard University  on  account  of  the  Dri^>er 
Memorial. 

Vot/ed  that  the  gift  of  $960,  received 
through  Prctf essOT  Thomas  Dwight,  for 
the  "Anatomical  Research  Fund,"  be 
gratefully  accqited. 

FotAithat  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Assistant 
Ph>fessor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$78.78,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Ldbraiyand  for  special  services. 

VcAed  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  R.  M.  Pulsi- 
fer  for  her  gift  to  the  Department  of 
Architecture  of  forty-five  volumes  com- 
prising twenty-five  titles  from  the  library 
of  her  son  the  late  Louis  Warren  Pulsifer 
of  the  Class  of  1890. 

The  Librarian  having  reported  that 
the  University  was  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain early  broadside  catalogues  of  Dart- 
mouth College  which  were  lacking  from 
the  Library  of  that  College,  namely  the 
catalogues  of  1808  and  1805  respectivdy 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  Alumni  of  1792, 
—  it  was  Voted  that  the  Librarian  be 
authorized  to  offer  these  catalogues  to 
the  Library  of  Dartmouth  College. 

VcAed  to  amend  the  ninth  Statute  of  the 
University  by  substituting  the  words 
**  Bachelor  in  Civil  Engineering  '*  for  the 
words  "Civil  Engineer"  and  by  adding 
the  following  words  inunediately  there- 
after, namely:  "Bachelor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Bachdor  in  Architecture, 
Badidor  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Master  in  Forestry,  Master  of  Sdence  in 
Chemistry,  Master  of  Sdence  in  Physics, 
Master  of  Sdence  in  Zo51ogy,  Master  of 
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Sdence  in  Geology.*'  Voted  to  ccmmmd- 
cate  this  vote  to  llie  Board  of  Ovetseers 
that  they  may  coDsent  thereto  if  they  see 
fit 

Voted  that  the  foUowiog  additional 
fees  be  charged  for  the  year  1006-07  and 
thereafter:  Locker  fee  in  Engineering 
5e»  $1;  Laboratoiy  fee  in  Engineering 
6d,^. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
A.  Lawrence  LoweU  for  leave  of  absence 
for  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year 
1006-07  in  accordance  with  the  rules  es- 
taUiahed  by  this  Board  May  81, 1880. 

Fotaf  that  Instructor  William  C.  Fara- 
bee  have  leave  of  absence  for  one  year 
£rom  Sept  1,  1006. 

The  foUowing  resignations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Examination  Proc- 
tors were  received  and  accepted:  J.  A. 
Geoige,  L.  W.  Riddle,  V.  Stefansson,  A. 
M.  ToEzer. 

Voted  to  i4>point  Charles  Fletcher 
DcJe,  A.M.,  Ingersoll  Lecturer  on  the 
Immortality  of  Man  for  the  academic 
year  1006-07. 

Voted  to  appoint  Julius  Goebd,  Ph.D., 
Lecturer  on  Grermanic  Philology  for  one 
year  frcnn  Sept.  1,  1006. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors in  Gcnnan  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1, 1006:  Albert  Mor^  Sturtevant, 
Vfrnam  Arnold  Colwell,  Albert  Wilhdm 
Boesdie,  Fletcher  Briggs,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Charles  Lieder. 

Voted  to  appoint  Morton  Collins  Stew- 
art, Austin  Teaching  Fdlow  in  German 
for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 1006. 

Meeting  of  June  11,  1006. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Reginald  C. 
Bobbins  for  his  additional  gift  of  $1000 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  Philo- 
sophical Library  in  Emerson  Hall. 

Fafo2  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FellowB  be  sent  to  Assistant  Ph>- 


fessor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gifts  amount- 
ing to  $766.17  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  College  Library  and  for  q>ecial 
services. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Warren  De- 
lano, Jr. .  for  his  gift  of  $250  for  a  Scholar- 
ship in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $200,  received 
from  members  of  the  Oass  of  1870,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  Ph>- 
fessor  F.  W.  Taussig  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  Department  of  Econonucs, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Fotaf  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  the  Ebrvard  Club 
of  St.  Louis  for  its  gift  of  $150,  the  sec- 
ond instalment  for  the  Scholarship  of  the 
Harvard  Oub  of  St.  Louis  for  1005-06. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $173.72,  received 
from  the  Class  of  1872,  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  changing  the  weights  of  the 
dock  in  Memorial  Hall  tower,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thank^f  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Smith  Miller  for  her  gift  of  a  portrait  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Colcmel  Charies 
Dudley  Miller,  a  former  student  of  the 
College  associated  with  the  Class  of 
18S0. 

The  President  reported  that  an  oil 
portrait  of  the  Reverend  Frauds  Park- 
man,  D.D.,  by  Chester  Harding,  the  be- 
quest of  his  daughter,  the  late  Eliza  W.  S. 
Pbrkman,  had  been  recdved  and  placed 
in  the  Divinity  Library. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  the  Imperial  Aus- 
trian Government  for  its  valued  gift  of 
160  volumes  of  the  debates  of  the  Aus- 
trian Pariiament,  being  the  debates  of 
the  Abgeordneten  Haus  from  1873  to  the 
present  time  and  of  the  Herren  Haus 
from  1801  to  the  present  time. 

Fotod  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
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and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  His  Imperial  Jap- 
anese Majesty's  Minister  of  State  for 
War  for  the  generous  gift  from  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  the  Libraiy  of  Har- 
vard University  of  888  sheets  of  mi^ 
published  by  the  Office  of  the  Genenil 
Staff. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Fkesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Baron  C.  Kik- 
kawa  for  his  good  offices  in  procuzing  a 
gift  to  the  University  Libraiy  from  the 
Japanese  Government  of  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  maps  published  by 
the  Office  of  the  General  Staff. 

The  following  resolution  of  the  Har^ 
vard  Club  of  Qeveland  was  presented : 

"  BeMlTed  thikt  tlu  Seeratery  be  and  hevrt^  to 
liiftnictod  to  AdTtoe  tha  Pnddait  ind  FellofvrtoC 
Harvwd  College  that  The  BeholAnbip  of  the  B«r- 
▼ard  Club  of  Olerehmd  has  been  eatabltohed  aa- 
der  the  following  terms : 

"A  Boholanhip  of  $800  per  year  to  to  be 
awarded  each  year  for  a  term  of  Hts  years  (1906- 
1910  indnsiTe)  by  the  President  and  Fellows  apon 
reoommendation  of  the  XxeoatlTs  Committee  of 
the  Harvard  Chib  of  Clerehmd  working  with  the 
Committee  on  Soholanhips  of  Harrard  UniTer- 
sity,  to  a  deesnring  Freshman  of  Hairard  College 
or  member  of  the  flat  year  olassof  the  Lawrenoe 
Sdentfflo  School.  In  awarding  thto  Soholarship 
first  consideration  to  to  be  given  to  applioants 
from  CleTeland,  Ohio, but  if  thereto  no dessnring 
candidate  from  Clevehmd,  the  Boholarahip  may, 
in  the  disoretion  of  the  IseoatiTe  Oommlttae,  be 
awarded  to  a  desenring  applicant  from  nortfaem 
Ohio  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  United 


Whereupon  it  was  voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Qeveland  for  this 
generous  resolution,  and  that  the  tenns 
for  the  administration  of  the  proposed 
Scholarship  be  i^>proved. 

Voted  to  amend  the  vote  of  May  88, 
1906,  amending  the  ninth  Statute  of  the 
University  by  substituting  for  the  words 
"Master  of  Forestry"  the  words  "Mas- 
ter of  Science  in  Forestiy."  Fofed  to  com- 
municate this  vote  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers that  they  may  consent  thereto  if 
they  see  fit. 


Fated  to  establish  the  Carter  Prof  essor- 
ship  of  GeneralJurisprudenoe.  Voted  to 
communicate  this  vote  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  that  they  may  consent  thereto 
if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  establish  five  University 
Scholarships  of  $150  each  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Applied  Sdenoe. 

Voted  that  Assistant  Professor  A.  C. 
Coolidge  have  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1, 1906,  in  order  that  he 
may  serve  as  Lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Paris  and  at  other  Universities  in 
France. 

The  resignation  of  John  Samuel  Ken- 
yon  as  Assistant  in  English  was  received 
and  accqited  to  take  effect  as  of  March 
1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  as  Preachers  to  the 
University  for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 
1906,  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  George 
Angier  Gordon,  D  J>.,  Heniy  van  Dyke, 
D.D.,  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  D  J).,  James 
Gore  King  McOure,  DD. 

Voted  to  i4)point  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulaticm  of  Athletic 
Bporia  for  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1906: 
Facultymembers,  HoratioStevens  White, 
Chaiiman,  Edward  Hall  Nichols,  Roger 
BigdowMerriman;  Graduate  members, 
Robert  Frederick  Henick,  Noiman  Wil- 
liams Bingham,  Jr.,  George  Richmond 
Fearing,  Jr. 

Voted  to  i^)point  the  following  Lectur- 
ers for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906:  Leon- 
ard Darwin,  on  Municipal  Ownership 
and  Public  Service  Industries;  Piene 
Janet,  on  the  Major  Symptc»ns  of  Hys- 
teria; Paul  Vinogradoff,  on  Comparative 
Ancient  Law. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors in  English  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906:  William  Richard  Castle. 
Jr.,  Frank  Wilson  Cheney  Hers^,  Perpy 
Adams  Hutchison,  Harrie  Stuart  Vedder 
Jones,  Robert  Adger  Law,  Charies  Read 
Nutter.  Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  Stuart 
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FnXt  Shennan,  diaries  Miner  Steanu, 
Ehner  Edgar  Stoll,  Homer  Edwards 
Woodbiidge. 

Voted  to  iqipoint  the  fbUowiog  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1006 :  Sid- 
ney Curtis,  in  English;  Herbert  Eugoie 
Merwin,  in  Fhysiogn^y;  Arthur  Stone 
Dewing,  in  Philosophy;  Horatio  Willis 
Dresser*  in  Philosophy;  Benjamin  Ap- 
thorp  Gould  Fuller,  in  Philosophy;  Jared 
Spades  Moore,  in  Philosophy;  Charles 
Soott  Berry,  in  Philosophy;  Moriey  Al- 
bert Caldwell,  in  Philosophy;  Louville 
Eugene  Emerson,  in  Philosophy. 

Voted  to  appoint  A.  Peterson,  Proctor 
of  Divinity  Hall  for  one  year  from  Sept 
1,  1906. 

Voied  to  appoint  the  following  Lectur- 
ers for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906: 
Geoige  Washington  Gay,  M.D.,  on  Sur- 
geiy;  Samuel  Jason  Mixter,  M.D.,  on 
Surgery;  George  Howard  Monks,  M.D., 
on  Surgety;  Francis  Sedgwick  Watson^ 
M.D.,  on  Genito-urinaiy  Surgery;  Fran- 
cis Bishop  Harrington,  M.D.,  on  Sur- 
gery; James  Gregory  Mumford,  MJ>., 
onSurgory;  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  LX«.B., 
<m  the  Relation  cl  the  Medical  Prof  es- 
sion  to  the  Law  and  the  Courts;  Samuel 
Holmes  Duigin,  M.D.,  on  Hygiene. 

Voied  to  i^ypoint  the  fdlowing  Clinical 
Instructors  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906:  William  Noyes,  M.D.,  in  Mental 
Diseases;  George  Thomas  Tuttle,M.D., 
in  Mental  Diseases;  George  Arthur 
Craigin,  MD.,  in  Pediatrics;  Philip 
Coombs  Ejiapp,  MJ>.,  in  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Austin 
Teaching  Fdlows  for  one  year  from  Sept. 
1, 1906:  Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.V., 
in  Bacteriology;  IVsnk  Linden  Richard- 
son, M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Fred  Wilbur 
Thyng,  Fh.D.,  in  Histdogy  and  Embry- 
ology; Paul  Adin  Lewis,  M  J).,  in  Com- 
parative Pathology. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Montraville 


Green,  M.D.,  secretary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Voted  to  i^point  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906 :  Lincoln  Davis,  MD..  in  Anatomy; 
Cari  Lucas  Alsberg,  M J>.,  in  Biological 
Chemistry;  Lawrence  Joseph  Hender- 
s(m,  M.D.,  in  Biological  Chemistry; 
Ernest  Gale  Martin,  Ph.D.,  in  Physi- 
ology; Luther  Dimick  Shepard,  M.D., 
D.M.D.,  in  Histology;  James  Homer 
Wright,  M.D.,  in  Pathology;  Simeon 
Burt  Wolbach,  M.D.,  in  Pathology; 
Maurice  Paul  V^jux  lyrode,  M.D.,  in 
Pharmaool<^;  Elbridge  Gerry  Cutler, 
M.D.,  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic ;  Elliott  Proctor  Joslin,  M.D., 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  ; 
Heniy  Asbury  Christian,  M.D.,  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  Edward 
Cowles,  M.D.,  in  Mental  Diseases; 
Henry  Fox  Hewes,  M.D.,  in  the  Clinical 
Laboratoiy;  Maynard  Ladd,  M.D.,  in 
Pediatrics;  Herman  Frank  Vickery, 
M.D.,  in  Clinical  Medidne;  Henry  Jack- 
son, M.D.,  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Rich- 
ard Gaike  Cabot,  M.D.,  in  Clinical 
Medicine;  Frederic  Codman  Cobb, 
M.D.,  in  Larsmgology;  Robert  William- 
son Lovett,  M.D.,  in  Orthopedics;  Elli- 
ott Gray  Bradcett,  M.D.,  in  Orthopedics ; 
Paul  Thomdike,  M.D.,  in  Genito-urin- 
ary  Surgery;  Jod  Ernest  Goldthwait, 
M.D.,  in  Orthopedics;  John  Bapst 
Blake,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Howard  Au- 
gustus Lothrop,  M.D.,  in  Surgeiy;  John 
Dane,  M.D.,  in  Orthopedics;  Charles 
Allen  Porter,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Robert 
Battey  Greenough,  M.D.,  in  Surgery; 
Franklin  Spilman  Newell,  M.D.,  in  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynaecology;  Abner  Post, 
M.D.,  in  Syphilis;  Charles  James  White, 
M.D.,  in  Dermatology;  Edwin  Everett 
JadE,  M.D.,  in  Ophthalmology;  Alex- 
ander Quackenbo^  M.D.,  in  Ophthal- 
mology;    Eugene   Anthony   Crockett, 
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M.D.,  in  Otol<^;   Philip  Hanmuxid, 
M.D.,  in  Otology. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Awist- 
ants  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1006: 
Elisha  Flagg,  M  J).,  in  AnatcHny;  Harris 
Peyton  Mosher,  MJ>.,  in  Anatomy; 
Charles  Shorey  Butler,  M.D.,  in  Anato- 
my; Henry  Orlando  Marcy,  Jr.,  M  J>., 
in  Anatomy;  Richard  Goodwin  Wads- 
worth,  M.D.,  in  Anatomy;  Horace  Bin- 
n^,  M.D.,  in  Anatomy;  David  Cheever, 
M.D.,  in  Anatomy;  Dayid  Daniel  Scan- 
nell,  M J).,  in  Anatomy;  Samuel  Robin- 
son, M.D.,  in  Anatomy;  Francis  Henry 
McCrudden,  S.B.,  in  Biological  Chem- 
istiy;  Otis  Fisher  Black,  S.B.,  in  Bidogi- 
cal  Chemistiy ;  Calvin  Gates  Page,  M  J>., 
in  Bacteriol<^;  Henry  Joseph  Perry, 
M.D.,  in  Bacteriology;  Arthur  Morton 
Worthington,  M.D.,  in  Bacteriology; 
Eugene  Ellsworth  Everett,  M.D.,  in  Bac- 
teriology; Francis  Winslow  Palfrey, 
M.D.,  in  Bacteriology;  George  Lorimer 
Baker,  M.D.,  in  Bacteriology;  Ernest 
Edward  T>zzer,  MD.,  in  PMhology; 
Alexander  Rocke  Robertson,  M.D.,  in 
Pathology;  George  Burgess  Magrath, 
M.D.,  in  Hygiene;  Arthur  Kingsbuiy 
Stone,  M.D.,  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic;  Franklin  Wanen  White,  M. 
D.,  in  the  Theory  and  Pfttctice  of  Physic; 
Geoige  Sherwin  Choke  Badger,  M.D., 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic; 
Joseph  Herscy  Pratt,  M.D.,  in  the  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Physic;  Charies 
Hunter  Dunn,  M.D.,  in  Pediatrics;  John 
Washburn  Bartol,  M.D.,  in  Clinical  Med- 
icine; James  Marsh  Jackson,  M.D.,  in 
Clinical  Medicine;  Francis  Parkman 
Denny,  MJ>.,  in  Clinical  Medicine; 
William  Henry  Robey,  Jr.,  MJ>.,  in 
Clinical  Medicine;  William  Henr^Smith, 
M.D.,  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Edwin  Al- 
len Locke,  M.D.,  in  Clinical  Medicine; 
Frederidk  Taylor  Lord,  M.D.,  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  Joseph  Payson  Clark, 
MJ>.,  In  Laryngology;  Joseph  Lincoln 


Goodale,  M.D.,  in  Laryngology;  Rodc- 
weU  Augustus  Coffin,  M.D.,  in  Laryn- 
gol<^;  Harris  Peyton  Mosher,  M.D., 
in  Laryngology;  Wflliam  Edward  Faulk- 
ner, M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Franklin  Greene 
Balch,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Fred  Bates 
Lund,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Greorge  Wash- 
ington Wales  Brewster,  MD.,  in  Surg- 
ery; Ernest  Amory  Codman,  M.D.,  in 
Surgery;  Daniel  Fiske  Jones,  M.D.,  in 
Surgery;  LeRoi  Goddard  Crandon,  M. 
D.,  in  Surgery;  James  Savage  Stone, 
MJ>.,  in  Surgery;  Charming  Chamber- 
lain Simmons,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Mal- 
cohn  Storer,  M.D.,  in  Gynaecology; 
Ernest  Boyen  Young,  M.D.,  in  Gynae- 
cology; Howard  Townsend  Swain,  M.D., 
in  Obstetrics;  Leo  Victor  Friedman^ 
MJ>.,  in  Obstetrics;  William  Phillips 
Graves,  M.D.,  in  Gynaecology;  James 
Rockwell  Torbert,  M.D.,  in  Obstetrics; 
Harvey  Parker  Towle,  M.D.,  in  Derma- 
tcdogy;  Charies  McMrton  Smith,  M.D., 
in  Syphilis;  Frederick  Stanford  Burns, 
M.D.,  in  Dermatology;  Edward  Wyllys 
Taylor,  M.D.,  in  Neurology;  Geoige 
Arthur  Waterman,  M.D.,  in  Neurology; 
Henry  HiU  Haskell.  M.D.,  in  Ophthal- 
mology; Edmund  Wright  Clap,  MJ>., 
in  Ophthalmology;  Fred  Maurice  Spald- 
ing, M.D.,  in  Ophthalmology;  Walter 
Augustus  Lecompte,  M.D.,  in  Otol<^. 

Vcied  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors in  Operative  Dentistry  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1906:  Edwin  Carter 
Blaisdell,  D.M.D.,  Joseph  Totten  Paul, 
D.M.D.,  Wilfred  Hariow  Stanatt,  DM. 
D.,  James  Austin  Furfey,  D.M.D.,  Mar- 
quis D  littig,  DJ>.S.,  M.D.,  D.M.D., 
Mdville  Forrest  Rogers*  D.MJ).,  Rob- 
ert Whitehill,  D.MJ>.,  Samuel  Tuttle 
Elliott,  D.MD.,  Charies  Gifanan  Pike, 
D.M.D. 

VcAed  to  appoint  the  foUowing  In- 
structors in  Mechanical  Dentistry  fon 
one  year  from  Sept  1,  1006:  Arthur 
Warren  Eldred,  DMJ>^  Amos  Irving 
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Hadlcy.  DMJ>.,  Hany  West  Haley, 
DJi.D.,  EmestHowatd  Chute,  D.M.D^ 
Herbert  Frank  Langl^r,  D.M.D.,  Frank 
Leroy  Eames,  D.M.D.,  John  Wesl^ 
Estabrooks,  D.M.D.,  Elbridge  Decos- 
mos  Ejng,  D  JME  J).,  Horace  Amos  Davis, 
DJtf  J>.,  Wilson  Case  Dort,  D.MJ>., 
Martin  Bassett  Dill,  D.M.D.,  William 
Hany  Weston,  D  Jld.D.,  Hany  Sylvester 
Clark,  D.MJ>. 

VoUd  to  appoint  the  f  oUowing  Clinical 
Lectm^rs  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906:  Arthur  Henry  Stoddard,  D.MJ>., 
on  Mechanical  Dentistiy;  Dwight  Moses 
Qapp,  D.M.D.,  on  Opemtive  Dentistiy. 

VoUd  to  i4>point  George  Howard 
Monks,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Vded  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.1, 1906: 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor,  M.D.,  in  Neur- 
ok)gy;  Norman  Greene  Reoch,  D.M.D., 
in  Orthodontia;  Harry  Benjamin  Shu- 
man,  D.M.D.,  in  Oral  Surgery;  John 
B^Mt  Blake,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  Edwin 
linwood  Farrington,  D.M.D.,  in  Ex- 
tracting and  Anaesthesia;  Elmer  Joseph 
Marston,  D.M.D.,  in  Extracting  and 
Anaesthesia;  William  Daniel  Square- 
brigs,  D.M.D.,  in  Extracting  and  Anaes- 
thesia; James  Joseph  O'Brien,  D.M.D., 
in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia;  Leroy 
Matthew  Simpson  Miner,  D.M.D.,  in 
Extracting  and  Anaesthesia. 

Voted  to  i^ypoint  the  following  Demon- 
strators for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906: 
Harold  DeWitt  Cross,  D.M.D.,  of  Me- 
dianical  Dentistry;  Eugoie  Barry  Wy- 
man,  D.M  J>.,  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Meeting  of  June  26,  1906. 
The  Treasurer  presented  the  following 
letter: 

44  gteto  StTMt,  Borton,  June  23, 1906. 

C.  F.  Adams,  2iid,  Esq.,  lireMDnr,HuTHd  Ool- 

kge,  60  8tete43treet,  Boston,  Msai. 

Owr  Bir,— Bnolosed  Is  cheque  of  B.  W.  Atkte- 

•oo  Md  Chwdiaer  M.  Lane,  Ttmmnnt  Ko^  6  on 


the  City  Ttast  Oo.  for  $83,800,  and  sirndxypledgei 
goanmtedliig  payment  of  $81,276.66  to  yoa  on 
▼arioos  dates,  a  total  of  $118,n6.66. 

I  am  requested  bj  the  Committee  on  the  Aanl- 
Tsnary  Fond  of  the  Glaaa  of  1881,  to  hand  these 
to  yon  and  to  ask  that  they  be  aooepted  by  the 
Pnsidont  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  on  the 
nnderalanding  that  the  cash  now  paid,  to  whioh 
Shan  be  added  the  sums  pledged  when  end  as 
paid,  shall  conatitato  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Twenty-llfth  AnniTamzy  FuimI  of  the  Claas  of 
1881.»  Theuseot  thelnoomeofthisfundJsto 
beunrestiioted;  that  is,  the  Presideoit  and  Fel- 
lows may  use  the  inoome  In  any  way  that  they 
may  see  it^ 

Yeiy  tnily  yours, 

Bdwd.  Bitholds, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Whereupon  it  was  Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
each  subscriber  to  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversaiy  Fund  of  the  Gass  of  1881  and 
that  the  said  fund  be  established  in  the 
records  and  accounts  of  the  Uniyersity 
upon  the  tenns  stated  in  the  foregoing 
letter. 

Foe«f  that  the  thanks  of  the  Ptaident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Anniversary  Fund 
of  the  Class  of  1881  for  their  generous 
and  fruitful  labors. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Frances  A. 
L.  Haven  for  her  generous  gift  of  $12,000 
for  the  establishment  in  the  Law  School, 
in  memory  of  James  Coolidge  Carter,  of 
a  loan  fund  to  be  known  as  the  **  James 
Coolidge  Carter  Loan  Fund,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  stated  in  a  letter  from 
Ph>fessor  James  Barr  Ames,  dated  June 
16,  1906. 

Fo<0d  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Professor  Edward 
C.  Pickering  for  his  goioous  gift  of  $4500 
the  final  payment  on  account  of  his  offer 
of  $5500,  for  the  genend  needs  of  the 
Observatory. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $500,  received 
from  Mrs.  Heniy  Lee,  for  current  ex- 
penses at  the  Botanic  Grarden,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 
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Voted  that  the  gift  of  $500,  received 
from  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell,  for  current 
expenses  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Foeof  that  the  thanks  of  the  Fkesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  James 
Hughes,  Jr.,  for  his  gift  of  $750,  to  be 
added  to  the  "Hughes  Loan  Fund"  es- 
tablished June  8,  1008. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Drap- 
er of  New  York  for  her  additional  gift  of 
$833.38,  received  June  28, 1906,  towards 
the  expenses  at  the  Observatory  of  Har- 
vard University  on  account  of  the  Draper 
Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Newsboys' 
Protective  Union  for  their  offer  of  a  News- 
boys' Harvard  Scholarship  and  that  the 
offer  be  accepted  upon  the  terms  stated 
in  a  letter  to  the  I^^sident,  dated  June 
IS,  1906,  and  signed  by  Thomas  J.  Mul- 
kem  as  Secretary  of  the  Educational 
Board  of  the  Union. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $500,  received 
from  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer,  his  fourth  an- 
nual gift  towards  the  "Bermuda  Biolog- 
ical Station  for  Research,"  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Fofefi  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Profes- 
sor A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gifts  amounting 
to  $592.40,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  College  libraiy  and  for  special  ser- 
vices. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $200,  recdved 
from  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Renssdaer,  for 
the  use  of  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Archaeology,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Harvard  Club 
of  San  Francisco  for  its  gift  of  $150,  the 
third  instalment  for  the  Scholarship  of 
the  Harvard  Oub  of  San  Frsndsoo  for 
1905-06. 

Voted  that  the  offer  of  Professor  E.  D. 


Peters  to  give  $850  for  the  year  1906-07, 
as  a  scholarship  in  the  Schod  of  AppKed 
Science  to  be  assigned  to  a  student  in  the 
Department  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
from  Mr.  William  Phillips,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  London,  be  gratefully 
accq)ted. 

Fotod  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  each  giver  toward 
aiding  Instructors  and  Assistants  in  the 
Department  oi  Mining  and  Metallurgy 
to  visit  mines  and  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments, and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  lectures  in  special  subjects  in  the  same 
department  during  the  academic  year 
1906-07. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $47,  received 
from  Mr.  K.  6.  T.  Webster,  to  cover  the 
expense  of  opening  the  hbraries  in  War- 
ren House  in  the  evening  during  a  part  of 
1905-06,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $25,  received 
from  Mrs.  N.  £.  Ba^es,  for  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $25, 
for  present  use  in  the  Department  of 
Theoiy  and  Practice,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Hon.  William 
Cameron  Forbes  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission for  the  gift  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  pertaining  to  canal  con- 
struction, with  special  reference  to  that 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  recently  trans- 
mitted to  Harvard  University  by  Rear 
Admiral  John  6.  Walker. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Rear  Admiral 
John  6.  Walker,  United  States  Navy, 
for  his  good  offices  in  transmitting  to  the 
Library  of  Harvard  University  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  pertaining  to  the  his- 
tory and  construction  of  canals,  with  spe- 
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dal  reference  to  the  cuial  now  being  con- 
structed across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Voted  to  establish  a  Resident  Execu- 
tive Board  consisting  of  the  President, 
the  Comptroller,  the  Bursar,  the  Inspect- 
or of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Coiporatioii,  the  Assistant 
Dean  of  Ebrvard  College,  and  theRegent, 
to  senre  from  June  26, 1906.  Voted  that 
the  duty  of  the  Resident  Executive  Board 
be  to  supervise,  control  and  amend,  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  President  and 
FeUows,  the  business  administration  of 
the  University  touching  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  dt  grounds,  buildings 
and  equipment,  the  methods  of  account- 
ing employed  in  the  management  of  the 
sevenil  departments,  and  in  the  control 
of  appropriations  and  laboratoiy  fees  at 
their  disposal,  the  adjustment  of  dormi- 
toiy  rents,  the  method  of  assigning  rooms 
to  tenants,  and  such  other  matters  as  the 
President  and  Fellows  may  from  time  to 
time  commit  to  them. 

The  following  list  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  ELarvard 
College  who  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Associates  as  an  Academic  Board  of  Rad- 
diffe  CoUege  for  the  academic  year  1906- 
07  was  submitted  and  approved  :  Pro- 
fessors W.  E.  Byerly,  Chairman,  E.  L. 
Mark,  S.  M.  Macvane,  H.  S.  White,  A. 
A.  Howard,  E.  H.  Hall,  H.  W.  Smyth, 
G.  L.  Kittredge,  C.  H.  Grandgent. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept. 
1, 1906:  Thomas  Augustus  Jaggar,  Jr., 
as  Assistant  Profess^  of  Geology;  Stuart 
Pratt  Sherman,  as  Instructor  in  English; 
Francis  Wayland  Johnston,  as  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics;  George 
Lincoln  Walton,  as  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System;  Ernest 
deWolf e  Wales,  as  Assistant  in  Otology. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  three  years  from  Sept.  1, 
1906:  Elbridge  Geny  Cutler,  M.D.,  in 


the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  Elli- 
ott Proctor  Joslin,  M.D.,  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic;  Herman  Frank 
Vickery,  M.D.,  in  Clinical  Medicine; 
Heniy  Jackson,  M.D.,  in  Clinical 
Medicine;  Richard  Clarke  Cabot,  M.D., 
in  Clinical  Medicine;  James  Gregory 
Mumford,  M.D.,  in  Surgery;  John 
Bapst  Blake,  M.D.,  in  Surgeiy;  Howard 
Augustus  Lothrop,  M.D.,  in  Suigery; 
Charles  Allen  Porter,  M.D.,  in  Surgeiy; 
Edward  Wyllys  Taylor.  M.D.,  in  Neu- 
rology; James  Homer  Wright,  M  J>.,  in 
Pathology;  Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  M.D>, 
in  Biological  Chenustry. 

The  IVesident  nominated  the  following 
persons  to  be  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  for  1906-07,  and  it  was  VoUd  to 
appoint  them:  Ira  Nelson  Hollis,  A.M., 
Herbert  Langford  Warren,  A.M.,  Arthur 
Edwin  Kennelly,  William  Ernest  Castle, 
Ph.D.,  Edward  Vermilye  Huntington, 
Ph.D.,  Charles  Henry  White,  S.B.,  A.M., 
Arthur  Orlo  Norton,  A.M.,  Frank  Low- 
ell Kennedy,  S.B.,  Richard  Thornton 
Fisher,  A.B.,  M.F. 

Voted  to  appoint  Geoige  Foot  Moore, 
Acting  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum 
ion  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Howard  Keith  Alden, 
Auditor  of  the  Randall  Hall  Association 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  i^point  Cyrus  Guernsey  Prin- 
gle.  Botanical  Collector  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906: 
John  Geoige  Jack,  in  Forest  Botany; 
George  Rogers  Mansfield,  in  Geol<^; 
Benton  MacKaye,  in  Forestry. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Auer,  M.D., 
Instructor  in  Physiology  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Wilder  Tileston, 
M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 
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OYERSEEEtS*  RECORDS. 

Staled  Meeting  of  May  9,  1006. 

The  following  25  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  University;  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University ;  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Adams,  Appleton,  Bacon,  Cheever,  Fair- 
child,  P.  .R.  Frothingham,  Groodwin, 
Gordon,  Grant,  Hemenway,  HiU,  Law- 
rence, Loring,  Noble,  Norton,  Putnam, 
Seaver,  Shattuck,  Storey,  Storrow,  Weld, 
Williams. 

Various  appointments  were  concurred 
in. 

Mr.  Williams  presented  the  report  <rf 
the  Committee  on  Physical  Training, 
Athletic  Sports,  and  Sanitary  Condition 
of  all  Buildings,  recommending  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  be  authorized  to  permit  during 
the  season  of  1006  games  of  intercolle- 
giate football  under  the  new  rules  upon 
such  tenns  and  conditions  as  said  CcMn- 
mittee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  shall  consider  advisable,  in  order 
to  test  the  propriety  of  continuing  inter- 
collegiate football,  and  after  debate 
thereon,  offered  the  following  vote  for 
adoption  by  the  Board: 

That  the  Committee  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports  be  authorized  to 
pennit  during  the  year  of  1006,  but  not 
later. than  December  1,  1006,  games  of 
intercoll^ate  football  under  the  new 
rules,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
said  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports  shall  consider  advisaUe, 
in  order  to  test  the  propriety  of  continu- 
ing intercollegiate  football,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  vote  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fdlows. 

The  President  of  the  University  hav- 
ing requested  that  the  question  be  deter- 
mined by  yeas  and  nays,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  thereupon  called  the  roll, 
and  the  Board  Voted  to  adopt  said  vote 


by  fifteen  votes  in  the  affirmative  to  nine 
votes  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

Yeae,  The  Treasurer  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Messrs.  Appleton,  Bacon,  Fair* 
child,  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Hemenway, 
Hill,  Lawrence,  Loring,  Noble,  Putnam, 
Seaver,  Shattuck,  Storrow,  Williams. 

Naye,  The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Messrs.  C.  F.  Adams,  Cheever, 
Goodwin,  Gordon,  Grant,  Norton,  Sto- 
r^,  Wdd. 

The  President  of  the  Universify  then 
presented  the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  May  7,  1006,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  be  directed  to  sanction  no  appoint- 
ments for  intercollegiate  contests  for 
dates  later  than  December  1,  1006,  and 
the  Board  voted  by  seventeen  votes  in 
the  affinbative  to  six  in  the  negative  to 
consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  then 
presented  the  Vote  of  the  President  and 
FellowB  of  May  7,  1006,  that  a  Com- 
mitteeof  three  members  of  theCorpora- 
tion  be  appointed  to  consider  and  rqwrt 
upon  the  whole  subject  of  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Overseers  be  requested  also  to 
appoint  a  Conmiittee  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; the  CcHumittees  when  appointed, 
to  be  a  Joint  Committee,  and  to  rqxxrt 
as  promptly  as  may  be  convenient, 
and  the  Board  Voted  to  consent  to  this 
vote;  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
thereupon  a{^xunted  Messrs.  Williams, 
Storey,  and  Shattuck  as  members  of  this 
Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Storrow,  the 
Board  adopted  the  following  vote: 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  many 
of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  attend- 
ing intercollegiate  football  have  been 
exaggerated  by  an  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  charged  with  the  en- 
f oroement  of  the  rules  on  the  field  to  as- 
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oert  their  authority*  and  tlieref ore  this 
Board  requests  the  Gmunittee  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  to  formu- 
late, if  possible,  some  more  sadsfactoiy 
plan  for  the  election  of  such  officials  than 
the  one  now  in  vogue. 

Upon  nomination  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  the  Board  Voied  to  appoint 
the  following  Inspectors  of  Polls  for  the 
decdon  of  Overseas  on  next  Commence- 
ment Day:  Principal  Inspector,  Arthur 
Drinkwater,  Class  of  1900,  Auiaiani  In- 
spedors,  Stephen  S.  Fitzgerald,  1900, 
William  R.  Casde,  Jr.,  1900,  Courtenay 
Crodcer,  1901,  James  M.  Hunnewell, 
1901,  Roger  D.  Swaim,  1901. 

The  Board  further  Voted  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  be  authorized  to 
fill  any  vacancy  that  may  arise  in  the 
office  of  inspectors  of  polls  for  the  dec* 
tion  of  Overseers  on  next  Conunence- 
ment  Day. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr*  Storrow  it 
was  Voied  not  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  Election  of  Over- 
seers on  next  Commencement  Day,  and 
to  devolve  upon  the  Secretary  €d  the 
Board  the  performance  id  the  duties 
heretofore  pertaining  to  and  discharged 
by  said  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolu- 
tions, to  whom  was  referred  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  the  matter  of  the 
advisability  of  creatinga  new  Committee 
of  the  Board  upon  the  relation  of  the 
University  to  Secondary  Schools,  pre- 
sented a  report  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  following  amendment  to  Section 
26  of  the  Rules  and  By-laws  be  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

After  Clause  21  of  said  Section  26,  and 
before  the  two  dosing  paragraphs  of 
said  Section,  there  be  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"22.  A  Committee  upon  the  relation 
ol  the  University  to  Secondary  Schools, 


to  consist  of  nine  members,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  <rf 
Overseers,  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Admissions  to 
the  University,  and  three  shall  be  dected 
from  among  the  Heads  or  Instructors  of 
Secondary  Schools,"  and  said  report 
was  accepted  and  laid  over  under  the 
rules. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  the  reports 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  of  the  Conmuttee  on  Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee  on  Reports  and 
Resolutions,  they  were  accepted  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Appleton  presented  and  read  the 
rqx>rt  of  the  Committee  to  Visit  the  Li- 
brary, and  upon  the  recommendation  ol 
the  Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolu- 
tions, it  was  aco^ted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  it  was  Voted  that  said  report 
be  referred  to  the  President  and  Fdlows 
for  their  information,  and  such  action 
thereon  as  they  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  Seaver  presented  and  in  part  read 
the  rqx>rt  of  the  Conmiittee,  appointed 
at  the  Stated  Meeting  of  October  11, 
1905,  *'to  consider  and  report  on  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  in  charge  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sdences  in  re- 
spect to  their  cost,  and  the  propriety  of 
Himiniatiing  or  increasing  their  num- 
ber," and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  CcHumittee  on  Reports  and  Resolu- 
tions, it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Special  Meeting  of  June  IS,  1906. 

The  following  17  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  University;  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University;  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  Cheever,  Ddano,  L.  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  Goodwin,  Gordon,  Hcmenway, 
Loring,  Noble,  Norton,  Stor^,  Warren, 
Wdd,  Williams. 
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The  appointment  of  Preadiera  to  the 
Univenity  was  concurred  in. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  May  14,  1006:  "That  the  title 
of  the  Perkins  Professorship  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Mathematics,  established  by 
vote  di  February  M,  1842,  be  amended 
so  that  it  shall  read  Peridns  Prctf essor- 
ship  of  Mathematics,"  and  the  Board 
Voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  May  14,  1006,  that  Physics  be 
added  to  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  de- 
grees may  be  granted  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science,  and  the 
Board  Voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  May  28,  and  June  11,  1006, 
amending  the  ninth  statute  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  substituting  the  words  "  Bache- 
lor in  Civil  Engineering"  for  the  words 
"Civil  Engineer,"  and  by  adding  the 
following  words  immediately  there- 
after, namely,  "Bachdor  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  Bachelor  in  Architecture^ 
Bachelor  in  Landscape  Architecture, 
Master  of  Science  in  Forestry,  Master  of 
Science  in  Chemistry,  Master  of  Science 
in  Physics,  Master  of  Science  in  Zoology, 
Master  of  Science  in  Geology,"  and 
the  Board  Voted  to  consent  to  this 
vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  June  11,  1006,  establishing  the 
Carter  Professorship  of  General  Juris- 
prudence, and  the  Board  Voted  to  con- 
sent to  this  vote. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
p<»ts  and  Resolutions,  presented  at  the 
Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  May  0, 
1006,  recommending  a  change  in  the 
Rules  and  By-laws  of  the  Board,  was 


taken  from  the  table,  and  the  Board 
adopted  the  following  vote  recommend- 
ed in  said  report;  that  after  Clause  21  off 
Section  26  of  said  Rules  and  By-laws, 
and  before  the  two  dosing  paragraphs 
of  said  Section,  there  be  inserted  the 
following: 

''22.  A  Committee  upon  the  rdation 
of  the  University  to  Secondary  Schools, 
to  consist  of  nine  members,  of  whom 
three  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  Admissions  of 
the  University,  and  three  shall  be  dected 
from  among  the  heads  or  instructors  of 
Secondary  Schools." 

A  communication  was  received  from 
the  Electors  of  the  Undergraduate  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  R^gulaticm 
of  Athletic  ^wrts,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  said  Electors  the  number  <A  under- 
graduate members  of  said  CcHumittee  be 
increased  from  three  to  ^ve,  one  member 
to  be  dected  by  the  "H"  members  of 
each  of  the  four  major  teams  at  the  time 
of  the  dection  of  Captain,  and  one  mem- 
ber to  be  dected  by  the  captains  of  the 
so-called  minor  teams  at  a  meeting  called 
dimng  the  first  wedc  in  June,  and  that 
the  Corporation  and  Board  <rf  Over- 
seers be  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sider such  a  change  in  ihe  make-up  of 
said  committee;  and  after  debate  there- 
on, the  Board  Voted  to  refer  said  com- 
munication to  the  Spedal  CcHumittee  on 
the  subject  of  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports,  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  May  0,  1006. 

The  President  of  the  University  then 
presented  the  vote  of  the  President  and 
Fdlows  of  June  11, 1006,  i^^winting  the 
following  Committee  on  the  Regulation 
of  Athletic  Sports  fat  one  year  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1006:  Faculty  members.  Ho- 
ratio Stevens  White,  Chairman,  Edward 
Hall  Nichols,  Roger  Bigdow  Merriman. 
Qraduaie  members,     Robert  Frederick 
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Herrick,  Notmaii  WflliaiiiB  Bing^iam, 
Jr.,  Geoi^  Richnumd  Fearing,  Jr., 
and  after  debate  thereon,  the  Board 
Voted  by  nine  votes  in  the  affirmative  to 
five  votes  in  the  negative  to  consent  to 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Williams,  on  bdbalf  of  the  Cam- 
mittee  on  Rqwrts  and  Resolutions,  pre- 
sented the  reports  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Petrography, 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Mathematics, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Rqwrts  and  Resolutions, 
they  were  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Noble  presented  the  report  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
History  and  Roman  Law,  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  CcHnmittee 
on  Reports  and  Resolutions,  it  was  ac- 
Gq>ted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Stated  Meeting  of  Jtme  27,  1906. 

The  following  21  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  University;  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  University;  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Adams,  Appleton,  Cheever,  Ddano, 
Fairchild,  L.  A.  Frothingham,  Good- 
win, Grordon,  Grant,  Hill,  Huidekoper, 
Loring,  Noble,  Norton,  Putnam,  Seaver, 
Weld,  Williams. 

Various  i4>pointments  were  ooncuired 
in. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  on  bdialf  of  the 
Omunittee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions, 
presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
French,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Repents  and  Reso- 
lutions it  was  accqyted  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions, 
communicated  to  the  Board  that  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Proctw  had  been  added  to 
the  Committee  on  Botany,  and  said  com- 
munication was  placed  on  file. 


Professor  Norton,  on  behalf  of  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Honorary  Degrees, 
appointed  at  the  stated  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  April  12, 1905,  presented  a  re- 
port, that  said  Committee  is  not  prq>ared 
to  make  a  report  with  a  recommendation 
at  the  present  time,  but  desires  to  refer 
back  the  whole  subject  to  the  two  Boards 
from  which  it  received  its  conunission, 
believing  that  further  consideration  of  it 
is  requisite  before  a  satisf actoiy  oondu- 
sion  can  be  reached,  and  said  rqx>rt  was 
placed  on  file. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fd- 
lows  of  June  20,  1906,  confening  the 
Degrees  upon  persons  recommended 
therefor  by  the  Faculty  of  the  sevenl 
Departments  of  the  University  respect- 
ively, and  the  Board  Voted  to  consent  to 
the  conferring  of  said  Degrees,  and  fur- 
ther Voted  that  the  Secretary  be  instruct- 
ed, in  accordance  with  the  precedents 
of  previous  years,  to  make  such  changes 
as  may  be  found  proper  and  necessary 
to  perfect  the  Usts  of  said  Degrees. 

THE  BfEDIGAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Dedicatory  Exercises  at  the  form- 
al opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Medical  School  will  occur  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  Sept.  25  and  26.  Al- 
though the  definite  program  of  the  ex- 
ercises has  not  yet  been  announced,  its 
goienl  character  has  been  determined 
by  a  committee  composed  of  members  of 
the  Corporation  and  of  the  Schod.  Tues- 
day afternoon  brief  addresses  will  be 
made  to  the  invited  guests,  assembled 
on  the  lawn  at  the  new  School.  All 
the  buildings  will  be  open  for  inspec- 
tion and  tea  will  be  served  on  the  ter^ 
races.  The  exercises  on  Wednesday 
are  in  the  charge  of  the  Corporation 
and  will  take  place  during  the  forenoon 
at  Sanders  Theatre.  They  will  consist  of 
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addrases  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  by  President  Eliot.  It  is 
expected  that  certain  honorary  degrees 
may  be  bestowed  at  this  time. 

Some  of  the  dqMirtments  have  already 
moved  in  part  or  entirely  to  the  new 
buildings;  others  are  in  the  process  of 
packing  up.  Officially  the  change  to  the 
new  buildings  will  not  take  place  untQ 
Sept.  17,  when  the  Dean's  office  will  be 
transferred  to  its  new  quarters. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  judge  fully  of  the 
success  of  this  yearns  summer  school  in 
medicine.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  almost  $1000  more  have  already 
been  taken  in  than  for  the  whole 
summer  last  year.  This  increase  is 
largely  due  to  the  remarkable  success, 
numerically,  of  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot's 
courses  in  clinical  medicine,  which  have 
attracted  many  men  from  the  West  and 
South. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ebrvaid  Medical 
Alumni  Association,  on  June  20,  Dr. 
Malcolm  Storer  presented  a  plan  for 
obtaining  yearly  subscriptions  from  as 
many  of  the  Medical  Alumni  as  possi- 
ble, and  using  the  money  to  pay  young 
clinical  instructors,  so  that  they  might 
devote  all  their  time  to  teaching. 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  F.  B.  Mai- 
loiy  made  a  report  of  the  present  needs 
of  Harvard  Medical  School,  namely,  en- 
dowment for  the  laboratoiy  depart- 
ments to  enable  them  to  attract  men 
and  do  work  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
buildings,  but  more  particularly  an  en- 
dowment and  a  hospital  for  the  clinical 
departments.  At  present  the  School  is 
compelled  to  select  all  its  clinical  teach- 
ers from  Boston  because  it  has  no  hos- 
pital of  its  own  and  consequently  can- 
not caU  an  outsider  and  put  him  in 
control  of  ward  patients.  The  result  is 
that  the  hospitals  of  Boston  dictate  all 
the  clinical  appointmoits  in  the  School. 


If  the  Harvard  Medical  School  is  to 
attain  the  highest  rank  in  the  future,  like 
the  other  departments  of  the  Univenity, 
it  must  be  able  to  call  the  exceptional 
clinical  teadier  from  any  part  of  the 
world,  to  put  him  in  charge  of  ward  pa- 
tients, and  to  pay  him  sufficient  salary 
to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to  teach- 
ing and  to  scientific  investigation,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled,  as  at  presoit,  to 
make  his  living  out  of  private  practice. 

During  the  last  month  of  tenn-time 
the  students  were  all  bu^  either  taking 
hospital  examinations  or  preparing  for 
the  School  examinations.  Men  from  the 
fourth  year  class  who  took  examinations 
in  other  cities  than  Boston  have  been  un- 
usually successful  and  have  secured  ap- 
pointments in  Philadelphia,  Rochester, 
Minneapolis,  Hartford,  Worcester,  New 
Bedford,  Providence,  and  several  smaller 
cities. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  many  of  the  under- 
graduates of  the  School  acted  as  aides  or 
as  guides  for  the  exhibits.  In  this  way 
they  had  a  chance  to  be  presoit  at  all  the 
meetings  of  the  association. 

On  June  5,  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha 
honorary  f  raterm'ty  hdd  its  annual  ban- 
quet at  the  Hotd  Westminster.  All  but 
two  of  the  Harvard  Chapter  were  present, 
and  Dr.  Mallory  presided.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  informal  affair,  and  the  so- 
ciety was  addressed  by  Ph>f .  Barker,  <tf 
Johns  Hopkins,  Prof.  Hall,  of  North- 
western University,  the  primarius  of  the 
fraternity,  and  by  Professors  Cannon 
and  Nichols  of  the  Harvard  School. 

Of  the  69  men  who  graduated  20  re- 
ceived the  degree  cum  tovcfe.  £.  P.Rich- 
ardson ranked  first  in  the  class  and  R.  M. 
Green  second. 

In  June  Prof.  C.  M.  Green  gave  an  in- 
formal recq>tion  to  the  Class  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Medford.  It  was  wdl  at- 
tended by  the  Class  and  by  specially  in- 
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Tited  doctors,  and  funuahed  another 
chance  for  the  Ckuu  to  meet  bef we  aepa- 
rating. 

On  May  80»  the  Fourth  Claas  had  its 
annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Westmin- 
ster. Over  three  fourths  of  the  Class 
were  there,  and  were  entertained  by  a 
program  carried  out  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Class.  Finally,  members 
from  different  colleges  responded  to 
toasts,  and  it  was  very  pleasing  to  see 
the  spirit  they  had  for  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  although  many  of  them  came 
from  colleges  which  are  Harvard's  keen- 
est rivals.  At  the  dinner  the  Class  Book 
was  given  out  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
late  Prof.  Wood,  and  had  pictures  of  the 
faculty,  students,  and  bmldings,  as  wdl 
as  a  short  histoiy  of  the  Class  and  brief 
descriptions  of  the  past  lives  of  the 
members.  To  J.  H.  Young,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  due  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
book. 

On  Commencement  Day  about  45  of 
the  Class  were  present.  R.M.Green  was 
the  speaker  from  the  School  and  aroused 
much  applause  by  his  address  on  "The 
Modem  Ideals  in  Medicine.'*  After  the 
exercises  in  Sanders  Theatre,  the  Har- 
vard Medical  Alumni  Association  enter- 
tained the  graduating  dass  at  their  spread 
in  Stoughton  Hall. 

F.  B.  MaOary,  '86. 

RADCUFFB  COLLEGE. 

ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

There  are  two  hopes  that  may  reason- 
ably be  cherished  in  rq;ard  to  Raddiffe 
Cdl^ge.  The  first  is  for  more  students, 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  and 
the  second  is  for  money  with  which  to 
make  the  work  tA  the  College  more  effi- 
cient. It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  first  hope  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  realized,  for  a  warm  friend  who 


has  already  shown  great  generosity  to  the 
College,  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  of  Bos- 
ton, has  given  another  hall  of  resi- 
dence to  be  built  on  the  Bertram  Hall 
land.  This  will  undoubtedly  attract  many 
students  from  a  distance  who  might  other- 
wise be  deterred  from  availing  them- 
sdves  cX.  the  high  educational  privileges 
.  offered  in  Cambridge. 

In  May  the  remainder  cH  the  Green- 
leaf  Estate,  on  which  the  College  had  an 
option,  was  purchased,  partly  with  the 
fund  which  had  already  been  raised  by 
the  Auziliaiy  for  this  purpose,  and  partly 
with  the  sum  received  from  the  recent 
sale  of  ai»eceof  the  real  estate  whidi  was 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Miss  Sarah 
Parker  some  years  ago.  The  sum  of  $10,- 
000  recentiy  bequeathed  to  the  College 
by  Mrs.  Hcden  6.  Cobum  has  been  paid 
to  the  Treasurer. 

In  June  Mr.  Heniy  L.  Higginson  gave 
to  the  C<^ege  a  fountain  in  memoiy  of 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowdl,  wife  of 
Charies  Russell  Lowell.  It  is  a  basin  of 
red  granite  about  five  or  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter, resting  on  a  pedestal,  and  it  was 
bought  in  Venice.  The  fountain  has  been 
placed  in  the  Raddiffe  indosure,  near 
Fay  House.  On  June  15  Mr.  Higginson 
met  the  present  students  in  Agaasic 
House  and  gave  them  an  inspiring  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Lowdl's  life  and  woric. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assod- 
ates,  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  was  re- 
dected  a  member  of  the  Council  for 
seven  years. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  Agassiz 
House  has  been  gratified  to  find  that  the 
running  expenses  of  the  House  during 
the  year  have  not  been  quite  so  heavy  as 
they  antidpated,  and  that  the  gifts  of 
money  have  been  larger  than  at  first 
expected.  169  former  students  and  821 
present  students  subscribed  in  answer  to 
an  appeal  sent  out  in  September.  Never- 
thdess,  there  remains  a  defidt,  and  the 
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Council  has  decided  to  ask  from  each 
student  registered  in  the  College  in 
1906-07  a  fee  of  $5  to  help  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  Agassiz  House.  But 
until  tibe  College  grows  in  numberB, 
former  students  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege must  be  asked  to  give  some  yearly 
contribution,  large  or  small,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  House.  The  Agassiz 
House  Committee  has  been  reappointed, 
with  the  addition  of  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Rich- 
ardson,'88.  Mr.  J.  T.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  has 
given  a  piece  d  tapestry,  and  a  Japanese 
carving  to  Agassiz  House. 

The  English  Qub,  which  is  always  ac- 
tive, gave  in  May  three  out-of-door  per- 
formances of  Lyly's  Endymum, — two 
at  Bertram  Hall  and  one  at  WeUesley 
Farms,  through  the  kindness  d  Mr.  L. 
V.  Niles,  who  gave  the  Club  the  use  of 
his  grounds.  The  proceeds  of  the  play 
at  WeUesley  Farms  were  $225,  and  d  the 
Cambridge  performances  about  $175, 
both  of  which  sums  are  to  go,  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Qub  and  of  the  Class  d 
'09,  toward  the  furnishings  of  the  new 
Library. 

Wednesday,  June  20,  was  a  Class  Day 
to  be  added  to  the  many  beautiful  Rad- 
diffe  Class  Days.  Fres.  Briggs,  Miss 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Farlow,  and  Miss  Coes,  the 
president  of  the  Idler  Qub,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Qass  Day  Committee,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Class  of  1906,  received 
in  the  Living-Room  of  Agassiz  House. 
The  Seniors  received  their  guests  in 
Agassiz  House  and  in  Fay  House.  The 
Juniors,  under  the  direction  of  their  presi- 
dent Dorothy  Kendall,  had  in  charge  the 
decoration  d  the  halls  and  the  ushering. 
In  the  Yard,  under  long  festoons  of  Jap- 
anese lanterns,  the  supper-tables  were 
set,  and  an  orchestra  played  till  half -past 
nine,  when  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs 
entertained  the  guests.  Dancing  in  the 
Gymnasium,  from  9.80  until  11,  con- 
duded  the  festivities.  On  Saturday  morn- 


ing, June  28,  at  10  o'dock,  the  Seniors 
marched  into  the  Theatre  of  Agassiz 
House  for  the  Qass  Exercises.  The 
undergraduates  sat  together  by  dasses. 
The  president  of  the  Qass,  Therese  Nor- 
ton, introduced  the  speakers:  Margaret 
Griswold,  historian;  Mary  Grimes,  poet; 
Charlotte  Adams,  prophet.  RuthWahon 
was  chorister.  The  Glee  Club  sang  the 
"Song  of  the  Qasses."  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  Juniors  gave  a  luncheon  to  the 
Seniors  at  Bertram  Hall.  On  account  of 
the  rain  they  could  not  have  the  enter- 
tainment out  of  doors  as  they  had  plan- 
ned, but  they  used  the  dining-room  of 
the  Hail.  Kathleen  Drew,  '07,  was  toast- 
nustiess. 

In  Agassiz  House,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, June  24,  the  Dean  spoke  to  the 
graduating  dass.  The  Seniors  then 
marched  to  the  Shepard  Memorial 
Church,  where  the  Baccalaureate  Ser- 
mon was  preached  by  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
Worcester,  D.D.  The  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Raddiffe  Choral  Sodety, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mabd  C.  Os- 
borne, '07,  in  the*  absence  of  Mrs.  Cral- 
lison. 

The  Commencement  exerdses  were 
hdd  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Tuesday, 
June  26,  at  4  p.  m.  The  Choral  Sodety 
sang  several  sdections  by  Menddssohn, 
Ritte,  and  Jadassohn.  After  prayer  l^ 
the  Rev.  Geoiige  Hodges,  D.D.,  three 
Commencement  parts  were  given  as  fol- 
lows: "Departmental  Instruction  in  the 
Elementary  School,"  by  Florence  May 
Gihnore;  "The  Comedy  Part,"  by  Char- 
lotte Hastings  Adams;  "The  Puritan 
and  his  Sodal  Problems,"  by  Hden 
Iddla  Kendall,  A.B.  Pres.  Briggs  an- 
nounced that  Carolyn  Vuiginia  Tanner, 
to  whom  a  Commencement  part  had  been 
assigned,  was  unable  tohe  present  on  ac- 
count of  the  recent  dea\h  d  her  father. 
Pres.  Briggs  made  the  ^following  Com- 
mencement address. 
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FBEB.  BBIGOB  8  ADDREB8. 

'*  The  past  year  has  been  prosperoua 
for  Raddiffe  College.  The  number  of 
students  is  somewhat  lai|;er  than  in  the 
jrearprecseding;  the  <^iportunities  for  ad- 
vanced work  promise  increase;  Elizabeth 
Gary  Agassiz  House  has  made  over  the 
daily  life  of  our  giris  in  the  College  pre- 
cincts; Greenleaf  House  has  given  the 
Department  of  Music  a  comfortable  (and 
isolated)  home;  the  Greenleaf  estate, 
which  now  belongs  wholly  to  the  CoUege, 
insures  us  room  enough  for  generations 
to  come;  the  money  for  maintaining  a 
liteuy  — ^nxmey  on  which  Mr.  Camegie's 
gift  of  a  library  depended  —  is  subscrib- 
ed and  paid.  We  still  need  much  for  fur- 
nishing the  library;  we  still  need  dormi- 
tories and  need  them  sorriy;  and  we  still 
need,  most  of  all,  a  fund  to  put  our  in- 
struction on  a  permanent  basis.  Yet  if 
our  needs  are  many  and  great,  so  are  our 
friends;  we  have  kept  old  friends  and 
made  new  ones.  Along  with  constant 
watchfulness  we  have  unfailing  hope  and 
faith. 

"This  hopeandthis  faith  are  based  in 
part  on  the  new  activities  of  our  former 
students.  Any  one  who  has  attended  a 
meeting  (rf  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
has  enlarged  his  conception  (rf  the  nature 
and  the  value  of  college  loyalty.  A  col- 
lege must,  it  is  true,  be  managed  by  peo- 
ple who  know,  and  are  a  part  dt,  its  daily 
life.  Alumni  or  alumnae  who  talk  freely 
b^ond  their  responsilnlity  show  a  per- 
verse activity  that  does  temporary  luurm; 
but  this  harm  is  nothing  to  the  risk  of 
lethargy.  When  every  former  student 
knows  that  he  or  she  has  helped  to  make 
the  Ccdlege  and  must  help  to  make  it  al- 
ways, the  graduates  are  alive,  and  in  their 
life  is  health  to  the  College.  Asanalum- 
nus  of  Harvard,  I  may  or  may  not  ap- 
prove a  three-year  degree;  but  I  must 
rejoice  in  seeing  a  committee  of  a  large 


association  d.  alumni  undertake,  and  put 
through,  the  most  thorough  investigation 
of  the  three-year  problem  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  print  Now  unless  I  misread 
the  signs,  there  has  never  been  ayear  like 
the  past  year  for  active  interest  in  Rad- 
diffe College  among  its  former  students. 
The  alumnae  and  the  Dean  have  together 
secured  the  library;  the  new  Union  for 
past  students,  whctiier  alumnae  or  not, 
issues  the  Raddiffe  Cdlege  BuUdm,  a 
model  compendium  of  the  news  and  a  fit 
mate  for  the  Harvard  University  Ga»tf9. 
In  general  we  have  woiked  together  bet- 
ter, understood  each  other  better,  com- 
bined straightforwardness  and  harmony 
better,  than  ever  before  within  my  recol- 
lection; and  though  there  are  —  and  • 
ought  to  be  —  differences  of  opinion 
among  us,  we  see  more  dearly  than  ever 
that  honest  disagreements  are  no  bar  to 
personal  good-will. 

"  A  Harvard  professor  of  wide  experi- 
ence observed:  'There  is  no  doubt  about 
it;  the  Harvard  Faculty  is  as  fine  a  body 
{A  men  as  exists  in  the  world.*  He  meant 
that,  on  the  whole,  for  purity  of  motive 
and  for  earnestness  th^  might  be  trusted 
without  fear.  Yet  they  have  hot  differ- 
ences di  opinion.  Among  those  whose 
faith  in  IVesident  Eliot  is  strongest  are 
some  who  have  sddom  agreed  with  him 
in  anything  except  love  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Without  such  disagreements  of  men 
who  admire  and  respect  each  other  Har- 
vard wouki  not  be  Harvard.  This  part 
of  the  Harvard  tradition  bdongs  to  Rad- 
diffe College  also. 

**  In  the  Harvard  tradition  as  avHiole, 
the  hope  and  the  faith  to  which  I  have 
referred  rest  chiefly  and  always.  The 
tradition  is  not,  as  many  are,  a  tradition 
of  the  past  alone;  it  is  a  tradition  of  look- 
ing forward  —  the  tradition  ef  a  noble 
past  that  makes  peremptory  a  still  nobler 
future.  It  is  a  tradition  d.  that  absolute 
open-mindedneas  vdikfa  enaUes  no  man 
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and  no  iiistitution  to  stand  stfll.  Of  all 
ironies  in  names,  few  have  been  sadder 
than  that  of  the  phrase  'Harvard  in- 
difference.' Of  all  earnest  men»  the 
graduates  of  Harvard  are  the  most  earn- 
est that  I  know;  of  all  college  students, 
the  undergraduates  of  Harvard  are  the 
least  puerile.  'You  who  have  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  fresh-water  coUc^ge,'  said 
a  Harvard  professor  who  had  graduated 
at  a  small  institution,  *have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  intellectual  activity  of  this 
place.*  The  amount  of  work  dime 
here,'  said  a  graduate  student  from  a 
distant  college  the  other  day,  *is  a  con- 
stant surprise  to  me.* 

'*And  this  earnestness  is  an  enlight- 
ened earnestness,  or  at  least  an  earnest- 
ness that  keeps  the  mind  open  to  the 
light.  John  Dryden  has  been  censured 
as  inconsistent,  condemned  as  a  time- 
server;  but  John  Dryden  had  one  or  two 
qualities  for  which  many  who  condemn 
him  would  be  the  better.  He  had  a  hos- 
pitable nund  and  a  frank  readiness  to 
admit  that  he  had  been  wrong.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  he  had  a  large  kind  cH  hon- 
esty; and  he  was  never  too  old  to  learn. 
Thus  far  John  Dryden  was  a  Harvard 
man.  What  he  lacked  was  that  high, 
single-hearted  earnestness  whidi  his 
greater,  though  less  teachable,  contem- 
porary, John  Milton,  possessed,  or 
rather  was  possessed  by.  From  these 
two  might  be  made  a  man  incompar- 
ably great  It  is  wide  reasonableness, 
combined  with  intensity  d.  earnest- 
ness—  the  high  purpose  burning  hot 
within,  yet  controlled  in  its  manifesta- 
tion by  a  strcmg  will  —  it  is  this  outward 
cahn  and  inward  striving  that  we  see  in 
Harvard  men  beyond  other  men.  The 
strong  and  quiet  workers  in  large  affairs. 
the  efficient  without  the  bustle  and  pa- 
rade of  effidency,  are  in  great  measure 
sons  of  Harvard.  When  outward  cahn 
becomes  an  affectation,  as  it  does  in  some 


of  our  young  men  at  a  certain  stage,  those 
persons  who  do  not  know  Harvard  Col- 
lege rq;ard  the  affected  calmness  as  in- 
grained indifference,  typical  of  Harvard 
life  and  teaching.  'I  bdieve,'  said 
Dean  Shaler  of  an  undergraduate,  *that 
Jones  has  ability;  but  I  bdieve  that  Jones 
has  not  yet  found  access  to  it*  These 
misguided  boys  have  not  yet  found  ac- 
cess to  the  expression  of  their  real 
selves,  which  are  often  earnest  and  true. 
So  far  as  I  know,  even  tibis  temporary 
perversion  of  the  Harvard  ideal,  this 
false  shame  at  the  confession  of  enthu- 
siasm, this  pocketing  dt  the  heart  lest 
it  be  worn  upon  the  sleeve,  has  never 
found  access  to  Raddiffe  College.  Of 
Raddiff e  indifference  no  one  as  yet  has 
heard. 

"If  quiet  strength  is  the  aim  tA  Har- 
vard men,  it  is  even  more  fitly  the  aim 
of  Harvard  women ;  for  no  strong  wo- 
man can  be  too  gentle,  and  no  gen- 
tle woman  too  strong.  The  supreme 
daim  of  Raddiffe  College  is  in  the  re- 
fined and  sensitive  rather  than  boister- 
ous strength  which  characterizes  the 
best  Harvard  men.  I  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  higher  education  of 
women  if  it  battles  against  those  distinc- 
tions between  men  and  women  whidi 
are  radical  and  eternal.  That  indeed 
is  the  lower  education  of  women.  No 
woman  was  ever  the  better  for  imitat- 
ing a  man;  few,  if  any,  are  the  better  for 
some  forms  of  professional  life.  I  had 
rather  a  girl  —  however  highly  educated 
— were  a  nurse  than  a  criminal  lawyer. 
It  is  the  profession  of  the  latter,  not  of 
the  former,  that  would  degrade  her.  As 
a  nurse,  she  would  bring  to  bear,  enlarged 
and  refined  by  college  training,  those  ten- 
der accomplishments  whidi  have  made 
women  the  onnf  ort  of  the  world.  Every 
disagreeable  detail  of  her  woik  would 
take  on  a  kind  of  glory  because  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  noble  and  inspiring  sdf- 
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Baoifioe;  as  a  crimioal  lawyer  she  would 
rapidly  and  surely  lose  whatever  charm 
of  sensitiTeiiess  might  belong  to  her  as  a 
woman,  and  would  become  at  best  a  poor 
imitation  of  a  man.  A  woman^s  problem 
is  not  to  blunt  her  sensitiveness  (for  a  man 
to  do  that  is  bad  enough);  it  is  to  turn 
her  sensitiveness  into  strength — to  make 
herself,  by  just  so  mudi  the  more  sensi- 
tive she  is,  just  so  much  the  stronger;  to 
remember  that  in  her  veiy  amdety  and 
pain  and  i4>prehensiveness.  if  she  can  use 
them  aright,  lies  that  power  of  sympathy 
through  which  she  may  do  her  part  in  lift- 
ing up  the  world;  to  transform  what 
might  make  her  a  nervous  invalid  into 
high  and  intdligent  courage,  into  quick 
and  heli^  recognition  of  every  need  in 
the  human  souls  whose  lives  come  near 
her  own.  Any  education  that  dwarfs  her 
power  to  do  sudi  things  as  these  renders 
her  so  mudi  the  less  a  woman;  no  educa- 
tion can  make  her  a  man. 

''  The  recognition  d  this  principle  is  the 
most  h(^Mf  ul  sign  in  the  woman's  college 
of  to-day.  College  women,  as  I  see  them, 
are  the  best  women  in  America  —  not  a 
whit  more  masculine  than  other  women, 
but  trained  to  clearer  thinking  and  dear- 
er seeing,  trained  above  all  to  a  constancy 
of  earnestness.  With  this  training  they 
have  learned  to  put  away  childish  things. 
'The  whole  house  was  roaring  with 
laughter  and  i4>plause,'  says  Thack- 
eray, writing  of  the  chastened  Penden- 
nis;  *the  whole  house  was  roaring  with 
laughter  and  applause;  and  he  saw  only 
an  ignoble  farce  that  made  him  sad.'  It 
must  be  that  some  of  the  former  things 
shall  pass  away;  that  the  lower  joy  shall 
make  room  for  the  higher;  that  the  hap- 
piness of  play,  though  no  healthy  mind 
can  lose  it  altogether,  shall  yield  more 
and  more  to  the  happiness  of  work.  With 
the  best  college  women  every  part  of  life 
is  made  larger  by  education;  the  small 
but  necessary  detail  ceases  to  be  drudg- 


ery; what  must  be  done  becomes,  for 
that  very  reason,  worth  doing.  They  lead 
a  life  which,  whatever  its  share  of  suf- 
fering, is  joyously  emancipated  from  the 
petty  and  the  mean. 

"  I  speak  of  giris'  colleges  in  general; 
for  I  believe  that  in  nearly  all  our  better 
known  colleges  for  girls  the  standard  is, 
as  it  should  be,  a  standard  of  womanhood. 
Yet  I  must  add  a  word  about  this  College 
of  ours.  Every  year  I  meet  the  Radcliffe 
alumnae  at  their  largest  annualgathering, 
and  every  year  I  marvel  at  what  the  col- 
lege has  done  for  them.  As  undergradu- 
ates many  of  them  were  crude;  as  gradu- 
ates they  form  a  group  of  women  of  which 
any  cc^eg^  might  be  proud;  for  the  leav- 
en has  kept  on  working.  You  who  are  to 
be  alumnae  of  Raddiffe  G>llege  have 
something  which,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
ticxis,  is  the  best  that  America  can  give; 
for  now  as  always,  the  highest  education- 
al ideal  of  our  country  is  seen  in  Harvard 
University,  —  and  of  Harvard  Univer- 
rity  Radcliffe  CoQ^ge  is  essentially  a 
part 

"  At  College,  if  you  have  lived  rightly, 
you  have  found  enough  learning  to  make 
you  humble,  enough  friendship  to  make 
your  hearts  large  and  warm,  enou^  cul- 
ture to  teach  you  the  refinement  of  sim- 
plidty,  enough  wisdom  to  keep  you  sweet 
in  poverty  and  temperate  in  wedth.  Here 
you  have  learned  to  see  great  and  small 
in  their  true  relation,  to  look  at  both  sides 
of  a  question,  to  respect  the  point  of  view 
of  every  honest  man  or  woman,  and  to 
recognise  the  point  d  view  that  differs 
most  widdiy  from  your  own.  Here  you 
have  found  the  democracy  which  ezdudes 
neither  poor  nor  ridi,  and  the  quick  sym- 
pathy which  listens  to  all  and  helps  by 
the  very  listening.  Here  too,  it  may  be 
at  the  end  of  a  long  struggle,  you  have 
seen  —  if  only  in  transient  glimpses  — 
.that  after  doubt  comes  reverence,  after 
anxiety  peace,  after  faintness  courage, 
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and  that  oat  of  weakness  we  are  made 
strong.  Suffer  these  glimpses  to  become 
an  abiding  vision,  and  you  have  the  su- 
preme joy  of  life." 

Pres.  Briggs  then  conferred  degrees 
on  79  candidates, —  57  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
SO  Masters  of  Aits,  2  Doctors  of  Philo- 
sophy. Of  the  Badidors  of  Arts,  28  re- 
ceived the  degree  without  distinction,  20 
cum  laude,  8  magna  cum  lauds,  and  one 
nimma  eum  laude.  One  candidate  re- 
ceived her  degree  as  of  1905,  one  as  of 
1908.  Highest  Hoskkts  in  Classics  were 
conferred  on  Margaret  C.  Wattes.  The 
Wilby  Prize  was  awarded  to  Frances  Hall 
Rousmaniere,  for  a  piece  of  research  woik 
done  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory  on 
"Certainty  and  Attention." 

Admission  examinations  were  hdd  in 
June  in  Andover,  Bdm<«t,  Cal.,  Brook- 
line,  Chicago,  Bl.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  Fall 
River,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Lynn,  Milton, 
Omaha,  Ndb.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Port- 
land, Me.,  Portland,  Ore.,  Quincy, 
Springfidd,  Washington,  D.  C,  Worces- 
ter, Youngstown,  O.,  as  wdl  as  in  Cam- 
bridge. According  to  the  returns  made 
thus  far,  100  candidates  presented  them- 
sdves  for  their  final  examinations,  189 
for  their  preliminaries,  and  6  special  stu- 
dents took  entrance  examinations  upon 
certain  required  subjects.  Of  the  final 
candidates,  81  were  admitted,  25  without 
conditions,  56  with  conditi<xis.  19  will 
complete  their  examinations  in  Septem- 
ber. An  arrangement  was  made  by  whidi 
in  June,  1906,  certain  papers  of  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  might 
be  substituted  for  certain  papers  set  for 
the  separate  admission  examinations 
held  by  Harvard  University.  Five  can- 
didates for  Raddiffe  from  as  many  differ- 
ent schools  todc  advantage  of  this  privi- 
lege. 

The  Raddiffe  Union  met  in  Greenleaf 
House  on  Commencement  Day  for  a  bus- 
iness meeting  followed  by  a  breakfast. 


The  meeting  was  a  highly  satisfactory 
one,  for  the  special  reason  that  it  broo^ 
together  several  former  students  who  had 
not  returned  to  the  Cdlege  for  years. 
The  foUowing  officers  weredected :  Pres., 
Leslie  W.  Hopkinson;  vice-pres..  Bertha 
M.  Howland;  treas.,  KateM.  Howe;  sec., 
Maiy  L.  Wesselhoeft;  directors,  Mrs. 
EUa  L.  Cabot,  Sarah  Yerxa,  Annie  L. 
Ssears. 

ALUMNAIL 

The  ammal  meeting  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  was  hdd  in  Agassiz  House, 
June  26.  The  President,  Miss  Coes,  oc- 
cupied the  Chair.  The  Treasurer  sub- 
mitted a  statement  showing  that  the  bal- 
anoeon  hand  was  $885^11.  The  foUowing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
adopted. 

Artide  UI,  Section  1  was  amended  to 
read:  "The  Board  of  Management  shall 
have  general  charge  d.  the  funds  iA  the 
Association,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  Assodation 
in  the  interim  dt  meetings,  and  to  fill  any 
vacancy  occurring  in  said  Board." 

Artide  H,  Section  5  was  amended  to 
read:  **  An  auditor  shall  be  appcnnted  by 
the  President  at  the  annual  business  meet- 
ing for  the  ensuing  year,  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts d.  the  Treasurer  and  of  all  Com- 
mittees of  the  Assodation." 

Artide  VI  was  amended  to  make  June 
fifth  instead  of  June  first  the  date  before 
which  notice  of  an  amffKlment  must  be 
given. 

It  was  voted  to  thank  the  Associates 
{A  Raddiffe  Cdlege  for  the  choice  of  an 
alunma  as  member  (rf  the  Councfl.  Miss 
H.  L.  Reed,  *90,  reviewed  the  histcny  of 
the  Alumnae  Sdiolarship  for  the  10  years 
since  it  was  founded,  and  announced  that 
the  scholarship  had  been  hdd  for  1905- 
06  by  F.  A.  Grsgg,  '99.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Can- 
non,  '99,  made  a  plea  for  gifts  to  the 
Equipment  Fund  for  the  new  Library 
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Building,  for  whidi  fund  $15»000  is  still 
needed.  The  balloting  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  Mrs.  Viiginia  N.  John- 
son, "90,  as  Associate  for  the  next  three 
years. 

The  Gxmmencement  Dinner  was  held 
in  Agassiz  House.  220  members  were 
present,  and  about  15  guests,  —  Pres. 
and  Mis.  Briggs,  Miss  Irwin,  Mrs.  Far- 
low,  the  ladies  of  the  Council,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Higginson,  Mr.  A.  L.  Lowdl, 
MissHoppin.  Miss  Irwin  was  first  intro- 
duced. She  cleverly  described  herself  as 
a  preface,  and  after  a  short  address  skil- 
fully turned  the  remaining  speech-mak- 
ing OYer  to  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Higginson, 
and  Mr.  Lowell.  Mr.  Briggs  made  a 
short  speech  on  educated  women  of  the 
old  time  and  the  new,  illustrated  with  cer- 
tain quaint  quotations.  Mr.  Higginson 
told  the  Alumnae  about  Mrs.  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell.  He  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  power  as  a  leader  in  move- 
ments of  reform  and  philanthropy,  and 
spoke  with  deep  feeling  d  her  noble  char- 
acter and  beautiful  life.  Mr.  Lowell  made 
a  vigorous  speech  emphasizing  the  truth 
that,  since  college  education  is  to  fit  most 
women  for  one  of  the  two  kindred  pro- 
fessions of  h<Hne-making  and  school- 
teadiing,  it  is  important  that,  except  for 
unusual  women,  its  aim  should  be,  not 
special  advanced  work,  but  general  cul- 
ture. In  illustrating  this  point  Mr.  Lowdl 
described  the  work  required  for  the 
new  honors  in  history  and  literature  in 
Harvard. 

The  following  former  students  have 
accepted  positions  for  the  year  1906-07: 
Theodora  Elwell,  '94,  is  to  teach  in  the 
Wadleigfa  Schod,  New  York;  Cora  O. 
Goldthwait,  *98,  in  the  Horace  Mann 
Hi^  School,  New  York;  Blanche  M. 
Huse,  '98,  A  J^.  '06,  in  the  High  School, 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Grace  E.  Burroughs, 
'00,  in  the  En^ish  High  School,  Somei^ 
ville;  Edith  N.  Buckiqgham,  '02,  AM. 


'06,  in  the  High  School,  Abington;  Maud 
M.  Daniels,  '08,  has  a  position  with  the 
Associated  Charities,  Boston;  Gertrude 
A.  White,  '08,  is  to  teach  in  the  Latin 
School,  Cambridge;  Emily  Adams,  '04, 
in  St  Agnes  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
Gertrude  Gile,  '04,  in  the  High  School, 
Keenc;  N.  H.;  Bertha  C.  Haines,  '04, 
in  the  High  School,  Danvers;  Edith 
Hamilton,  '04,  in  the  Dana  Hall  School, 
Wellesley;  Elizabeth  M.  Dean,  '04,  in 
Miss  Church's  School,  Boston;  Mabel 
E.  Hodder,  A.M.  '04,  is  to  be  instructor 
in  history  at  Simmons  Cdlege,  Boston; 
Ethel  M.  Howard,  '05,  is  to  teach  in 
the  Bennett  School,  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Maiy  F.  Wilbar,  '05, 
in  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N. 
H.;  Ruby  S.  Baker,  1905-06,  in  the  High 
School,  Beverly;  Hden  C.  Carter,  '06, 
in  the  High  Sdiod,  Whitinsville;  Anna 
C.  Davenport,  '06,  in  the  High  School, 
Weston;  Florence  H.  French,  '06,  in  the 
High  School,  Huntington;  Constance 
FuUer,  '06,  in  the  Misses  Allen's  School, 
West  Newton;  Sarah  L.  Hadley,  gradu- 
ate student,  1905-06,  in  the  Berkeley 
Street  School,  Cambridge;  Sarah  L. 
Martin,  1904-06,  in  The  Castie,  Tany- 
town,N.Y.:  Edith  M.  Vincent, '06,  is  to 
be  assistant  in  research  work  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Department  of  Harvard  College; 
Margaret  C.  Waites  is  to  teach  in  the 
High  School,  Fhxtor,  Vt.;  Margaret 
Wheelwright,  '06,  in  Rosemary  Hall, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Frances  Grardiner  Davenport,  Fh.D., 
Raddiffe  A.B.  '98,  AuM.  '96,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Historical  Research  in  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  has 
recently  published  a  book  on  "  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor, 
106(m565." 

Lucy  Sprague,  '00,  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  English 
and  Dean  of  Women  at  the  University 
of  California. 
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Marriagei, 
1894-96.  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  to 
Lionel  S.  Marks,  at  Cambridge, 
June  21, 1906. 

1897.  Grace  Emetine  Stanton  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Robert  Love,  at  Erie,  Pa., 
June  20,  1906. 

1898.  Amy  Bail^' Sylvester  to  Gregory 
Paul  Baxter,  at  Somerville,  June  2, 
1906. 

1899.  Philinda  Parsons  Rand  to  Tbadde- 
us  Delos  Anglemyer,  at  Lingayen, 
Philippine  Islands,  April  23, 1906. 

1899.  Jane  Elliott  Sever  to  Dr.  Ardier 

O'Reilly,  at  Kingston,  June  20, 

1906. 
1901.  Jennie  Cariisle  Barnes  to  Arthur 

Eari  Gates,  at  Chelsea,  June  12, 

1906. 

1901.  Clemenoe  Hamilton  to  Max  Wink- 
ler, at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June 
16,  1906. 

1902.  Edith  Dunnels  Richards  to  James 
Walter  Goldthwait,  at  NewUm- 
ville,  June  25,  1906. 

1902.  Grace  Coolidge  Davenport  to 
Henry  Joshua  Winslow,  at  Water- 
town,  June  27,  1906. 

1904.  Florence  Waddington  to  William 
Jacob  Sands,  at  Cambridge,  June 
20,1906. 

1902-05.  Bertha  Agnes  Lawto  Ira  Thom- 
as Chapman,  at  Cambridge,  June 
11,  1906. 

1906.  Annie  Isabd  Waterhouse  to  Ridi- 
ard  Burrage  Carter,  at  Newton- 
viUe,  June  28,  1906. 

1904-06.  Rosalie  Edwards  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Edward  Faulkner,  at  Greneva, 
SwitzerUnd,  July  7,  1906. 

1904-05.  Clara  Maria  Hammond  to 
Samud  Lewis  Barbour,  at  Boston, 
June  18,  1906. 

Death. 

190S-4)5.  Maiy  Frances  Brown,  on  June 
2,1906. 

Mary  Com,  *87. 


STUDENT  LIFE. 

Undergraduate  life  throughout  June 
centres  around  Gass  Day.  For  the  Sen- 
iors it  is  the  immediate  goal  of  existence; 
for  the  Juniors  —  those  of  them  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  *'  Junior  ushers" 
—  it  holds  forth  prospedts  of  eveiy  sort  of 
enjoyment.  For  a  week  before  the  great 
event  eveiy  one  conjectures  about  the 
probable  state  of  the  weather;  the  "Pro- 
gram in  case  of  Rain*'  published  next  to 
the  regular  program  serves  to  remind 
everybody  that  Gass  Day  may,  after  all, 
be  a  most  unattractive  festivity.  The 
Class  of  1906  was  favored  with  perfect 
weather;  the  evening  d  the  21st,  when 
the  Senior  Spread  was  held,  was  warm 
enough  so  that  the  tables  in  the  Delta 
afforded  a  ddightful  change  from  the 
doser  atmosphere  of  the  hall;  the  22d 
was  dear  and  warm,  without  being  op- 
pressivdyhot  A  light  rain  very  early  in 
the  morning,  though  at  the  time  it  terri- 
fied those  who  ha{^)ened  to  be  awake, 
did  mudi  toward  making  the  day  com- 
fortable. 

The  Senior  Spread  was  most  success- 
ful. The  changes  made  in  Memorial  Hall 
last  summer,  by  whidi  the  serving-room 
was  removed  from  the  main  hall,  added 
greatly  to  the  available  floor-space.  The 
orchestra  was  put  out  of  the  way  oi  the 
dancers  in  the  east  gallery.  The  Ddta 
was  decorated  with  lanterns,  and  filled 
with  numbered  "boxes'*  and  tables. 
Dancing  began  promptly  at  8,  and  the 
last  of  the  22  dances  ended  at  1.  The 
affair  was  in  charge  of  three  members 
d  the  Class  Day  Committee,  F.  A. 
Goodhue,  J.  L.  White,  and  F.  H. 
Nesmith.  J.  D.  White,  '07,  acted  as  head 
usher. 

The  Gass  Day  exercises  hegan^  as 
usual,  at  9  o'dock,  when  the  Senior  Gass, 
headed  by  the  Class  officers,  marched 
two  by  two  to  the  Chapd.   Rev.  F.  G. 
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Peabody  ddiyered  the  prayer  and  a  brief 
address,  alter  whidi  the  Class  marched 
out  as  it  had  entered.  At  11  the  Seniors 
formed  once  more  in  front  of  Hdworthy, 
and  marched  to  Sanders  Theatre.  After 
a  prayer  by  Dr.  Peabody,  the  oration,  by 
A.  C.  Bkigden,  the  poem»  by  J.  Hinckl^, 
and  the  ode,  by  H.  A.  Bdlows,  were  de- 
livered, theexercisesdosing  with  the  sing- 
ing of  the  ode,  led  by  H.  B.  Sawyer.  Then 
came  a  period  of  rebucation.  Over  2000 
people  went  to  the  Pudding  for  lundi. 
The  only  other  large  spread  held  before 
the  Stadium  exercises  was  that  of  the  Pi 
Eta,  which  took  placein  the  Gymnasium. 
At  half-past  three  the  graduates  and  un- 
dergraduates assembled  in  the  Yard  l^ 
classes;  and  all  but  the  Seniors  marched 
down  to  the  Stadium.  The€lass  of  1906 
gathered  in  the  quadrangle  back  of  HoUis 
where  W.  F.  Emerson  administered  the 
dass  presents.  Then  the  Class  marched 
round  the  Yard,  cheering  each  building 
in  turn.  Passing  out  through  the  John- 
ston Gate,  the  Seniors  followed  the  other 
dasses  down  Boylston  St.,  to  the  Sta- 
dium. Here,  prduded  by  singing  from 
the  Glee  Club,  and  followed  by  cheers  for 
the  various  dasses,  the  teams,  Pres. 
Eliot,  and  the  ladies,  the  Ivy  Oration 
was  delivered  by  C.  D.  Morgan.  The 
stage  erected  for  the  production  of  the 
Agamtmnaa  had  been  left;  and  the 
Gredc  temple  made  an  admirable 
sounding-board,  if  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous background.  Morgan  was  able 
to  fill  the  entire  curve  of  the  Stadium 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  eCfort  de- 
manded in  past  years.  The  exerdses 
ended  in  the  usual  throwing  (rf  con- 
fetti, which,  owing  to  the  absence  (rf 
the  wires  stretched  last  year  across  the 
Stadium  to  keep  the  long  serpentines  in 
air,  was  rather  more  messy  and  less  effec- 
tive than  usual.  From  five  until  deven 
there^was  general  gayeiy,  with  spreads  on 
every  hand,  dandng  at  Memorial  and  the 


Gymnasium,  and  music  in  the  Yard.  The 
enormous  crowd  was  admirably  man- 
aged, and  an  unusually  small  number  of 
uninvited  and  objectionable  guests  found 
their  way  into  the  Yard.  The  Class  Day 
Committee,  consisting  of  F.  A.  Goodhue, 
chairman,  J.  L.  White,  F.  H.  Nesmith, 
W.  F.  Emerson,  W.  G.  Graves,  R.  J. 
Leonard,  and  H.  R.  Shurtleff,  had  eveiy 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
success  of  its  arrangements. 

The  spreads  given  during  the  day 
were  as  follows:  Bedt  HaU^  5  to  11;  R. 
Amory,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Appleton,  J.  D.  C. 
Bradley,  S.  F.  T.  Brock,  G.  H.  Burnett, 
I.  T.  Burr,  Jr.,  S.  Cabot,  Jr.,  C.  Cobb, 
L.  Delano,  W.  F.  Emerson,  O.  D.  Filley, 
R.  Fitz,  F.  A.  Goodhue,  R.  Grant,  Jr., 

C.  P.  Greenough,  2d,  W.  F.  Harrison, 
V.  HoUingsworth,  J.  R.  Hooper,  Jr.,  Le 
R.  King,  O.  Matsukata,  W.  G.  Means, 
L.  G.  Morris,  D.  A.  NewhaU,  J.  D.  Nich- 
ols, J.  Parkinson,  Jr.,  A.  J.  D.  Paul,  J. 

D.  Peabody,  R.  M.  Poor,  S.  D.  Preston, 
H.  H.  Whitman.  —  Hasty  Bidding,  12 
to  2;  H.  A.  BeUows,  H.  G.  Beyer,  Jr., 
L.  Burchaid,  H.  D.  Chandler,  L.  W. 
Clark,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Corlett,  J.  D.  EUot,  R. 

B.  Emmons,  T.  S.  Farrelly,  E.  J.  Fraser- 
Campbdl,  A.  G.  Gill,  R.  H.  Harris,  D. 

C.  Hyde,  N.  Kdley,  F.  S.  Kdlogg,  R.  J. 
Leonard,  L.  I.  Neale,  A.  Peny,  Jr.,  T. 
F.  Pierce,  H.  B.  Sawyer,  O.  N.  Shq[>ard, 
R.  N.  Smither,  B.  K.  Stq)heDson,  G. 
Switzcr,  C.  E.  Ware,  Jr.,  J.  L.  White.  — 
Pi  Eto,  1  to  4;  E.  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  A.  H. 
Bums,  F.  M.  Chadboume,  H.  B.  Cobum, 
Jr.,  T.  E.  Cimningham,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Cutter, 

A.  T.  Davison,  Jr.,  J.  Dignowity,  Jr.,  T. 

B.  Dorman,  H.  K.  Faber,  C.  M.  Holland, 
M.  W.  Jopling,  S.  I.  Langmaid,  D.  Mc- 
Fadon,  C.  P.  Middleton,  H.  A.  Osgood, 
M.  G.  Perkins,  F.  R.  Pleaaanton,  A.  L. 
Risby,  E.  Roth,  Jr.,  N.  Storms,  C.  H. 
Sutheriand,  S.  Titoomb,  J.  G.  Whiting, 
F.  S.  Whitney,  E.  J.  Williams,  R.  S. 
Woodbridge. — Deto  C^pnZon,  6  to  8;  Q. 
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A.  Brackett,  J.  D.  Q.  Briggs,  R.  B.  Gring, 

A.  N.  Holcombe,  H.  M.  Holmes,  T.  F. 
Jones,  C.  Kempner,  J.  R.  Lazenby,  R. 
H.  Lord,  P.  R.  Manahan,  W.  J.  McCor- 
mick,  C.  Mitchell,  R.  I.  UnderhiU,  F.  M. 
Wright. — KappaOammaCki,9UiS;  W. 
F.  Bradbuiy,  E.  F.  Bymes,  A.  T.  Davi- 
son, Jr.,  R.  F.  Gowen,  H.  P.  Greeley,  P. 

B.  Grosscup,  H.  F.  Kellogg,  G.  S.  Leon- 
ard, C.  Monro,  A.  H.  Perkins,  G.  I.  Pet- 
tengill,  R.  H.  Sheldon,  B.  K.  Stephenson, 
£.  R.  Stilwell,  S.  F.  Strother,  F.  P.  Sum- 
mers, A.  H.  E.  Talpey.  —  Thda  Delia 
Chi,  6  to  8;  A.  M.  Cook,  C.  A.  Fultz,  J. 
Mattison,  R.  C.  Pingiee,  E.  Roth,  Jr.,  H. 

B.  Sawyer,  F.  W.  von  Schrader,  N. 
Storms,  E.  L.  Sheldon,  H.  M.  Wheeler. — 
WadwxfrthHou»e,6.90to7J80;A.DBiiaL, 

C.  D.  Davol,  H.  S.  Lord,  C.  P.  Harring- 
ton, J.  A.  Remick,  Jr.,  W.  Sabme,  R. 
Whedwright,  M.  T.  Whiting,  H.  Wil- 
liams, W.  Williams.  —  7rian^,5  to  7. 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  8  to  10.  —  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  6  \oS,  — Hyperion,  6  to  8. 

—  Individuals:  A.  A.  Schaefer,  H.  J. 
Spinden,  £.  Q.  Abbot,  G.  P.  Will, 
and  G.  T.  McQuie,  Thayer  40^14.  — 
C.  L.  Ames  and  R.  L.  Hale,  Holworthy 
6.  —  R.  F.  Hammett  and  H.  A.  Whit- 
man, Hollis  24.  —  J.  W.  Twombly,  F. 
M.  Walsh,  and  O.  F.  Hermann,  Trin- 
ity 8.  —  E.  D.  Hofdler.  Ware  9.  —  M. 
H.  Litchfield,  Stoughton  10.  — H.  F. 
Kellogg  and  A.  H.  Perkins,  Holworthy 
2.  —  C.  H.  Poor,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Stickney, 
R.  Withington,  and  S.  Withington,  Weld 
41-44.  —  H.  T.  Read  and  M.  B.  Pahner, 
Holworthy  15.  —  G.  F.  H.  Bowers,  H.  I. 
Buttrick,  and  G.  M.  Leighton,  Grays  20, 
80,  and  82. — S.  B.  Smith,  D.  Macomber, 
O.  F.  Langmann,  and  S.  Newell,  Stough- 
ton 21,  22,  and  24.  —  C.  Wallace,  Per- 
kins 81 .— C.  W.  Kohler  and  J.  H.  Bucke, 
Weld  40.  —  A.  £.  Wood,  Stoughton  20. 

—  M.  H.  Litchfield,  Stoughton  10.— 
A.  D.  Whitman,  W.  C.  Holmes,  and  E. 
a  Cogswell,  Stoughton  8  and  4.  —  A.  D. 


Kinsley  and  F.  A.  Pemberton,  Hollis  82. 
—  H.  G.  Tucker  and  £.  H.  Bondli, 
Thayer  1-4. 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  mem« 
bers  of  the  Senior  Class  vaiy  as  widely  as 
usual.  Law  comes  first,  with  78  men; 
next  business,  with  74;  teaching,  52;  en- 
gineering, 47;  medicine,  24;  banking,  21; 
architecture,  20;  diemistry,  18;  journal- 
ism, 14;  manufacturing,  18;  ministry  ,12; 
railroading,  8;  real  estate,  6;  insurance, 
4;  miscellaneous,  46;  undecided,  70. 

The  Senior  Picnic  was  held  on  June  1, 
atNantasket.  The  sijeamer  Philadelphia 
was  chartered  for  the  occaaicm,  and  con- 
veyed 250  members  of  the  Class  safely  to 
and  from  the  picnic-grounds.  A  brass 
band,  a  couple  of  indefinite  but  thrilling 
baseball  games,  a  swim,  after  which  va- 
rious Seniors  *' appeared  neatly  dressed 
in  barrels,'*  supplied  most  of  the  excite- 
ment. The  return  trip  was  almost  alarm  < 
ingly  decorous.  The  Senior  Dinner,  for 
which  tickets  were  distributed  free  of 
chaige,  and  which  was  consequently  well 
attended,  took  place  on  June  18,  at  the 
American  House.  C.  D.  Morgan  acted  as 
toast-master,  and  A.  N.  Holcombe,  N. 
Kelley,  and  A.  C.  Blagden  were  the 
speakers. 

Except  for  Class  Day  and  the  various 
athletic  events  of  May  and  June,  the 
quarter  has  been  notably  uneventful  from 
the  student  point  of  view.  The  problem 
of  athletics  continued  to  cause  consider- 
able discussion;  the  feeling  that  inter- 
collegiate athletics  at  Harvaid  do  more 
harm  than  good  seems  to  grow  stronger 
every  month.  Nothing  was  done,  how- 
ever, to  express  this  feeling  in  active 
form;  and  it  was  more  or  less  lost  sight 
d  in  the  general  rejoicing  over  the  vic- 
tory of  the  'Varsity  Crew.  There  will 
probably  be  no  more  definiteexpression  d 
the  opposition  to  intercollegiate  athletics 
until  after  the  football  season  next  fall, 
for  eveiy  one  feels  that  the  undergradu- 
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ates  owe  the  football  team  nert  year 
more  whole-hearted  support  than  ever. 

The  production  of  the  Agamemnon  in 
the  Stadium,  though  the  parts  were  taken 
throughout  by  students,  and  with  a  yeiy 
few  exceptions  by  undergraduates,  can 
scarcely  be  thought  of  as  a  student  under- 
taking. The  students  were,  however, 
dosely  connected  with  the  affair  through- 
out. The  various  undergraduate  papers 
contained  artidos  of  one  sort  and  another 
dealing  with  the  play  and  the  immedi- 
ate production.  The  Cnmjon  called  the 
first  performance  "a  notable  Agamem- 
turn** ;  the  Monthly  and  Advocate  praised 
the  literaiy  qualities  of  the  drama;  the 
Lampoon  alone  had  the  audadty  to  at- 
tack the  work  of  the  Classical  Depart- 
ment. The  Lampoon,  in  its  comment  to 
the  effect  that  a  play  designed  for  Greeks 
of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  might  seem  un- 
natural, if  not  dull,  to  Americans  of  to- 
day, probably  expressed  the  feeling  of 
most  of  the  undergraduates,  who  turned 
out  in  a  body  to  see  the  performances. 
Some  declared  the  effect  magnificent; 
but  most  admitted  that,  although  im- 
pressive, it  seemed,  because  incompre- 
hensible, rather  dull.  As  a  spectade  it 
was  beyond  question  remarkable,  and 
certain  of  the  actors  displayed  consider- 
able ability  and  power. 

This  year  has  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  rather  daborate  vdumes  by  three 
of  the  four  undergraduate  papers.  The 
Lampoon  issued  a  catalogue  of  its  editors 
together  with  a  histoiy  ci  the  paper, 
which  appeared  at  the  90th  anniversary 
dinner,  held  in  February.  The  Crimaon 
also  issued  a  catalogue  and  histoiy,  which 
came  out  in  June.  The  Advocate  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verses  sdected  frran 
its  columns  for  the  last  20  years.  The 
Crimeon  at  its  spring  dections  took  on  D. 
Rosenblum,  *06,  H.  Gray,  '09,  and  J.  M. 
Groton,  *09,  as  regular  editors.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  paper  for  the  first  half  tA  next 


year  are:  Pres.,  J.  H.  Ijams,  *07;  man- 
aging editor,  J.  M.  Morse,  '07;  sec.,  P. 
McC.  Henry,  '09 ;  business  manager, 
J.  J.  Rowe,  '07;  assistant  business  man- 
ager, J.  S.  Whitney,  '08.  The  Monthly 
next  year  will  be  in  charge  of  H.  Hage- 
dom,  Jr.,  '07,  pres.;  J.  W.  Baker,  '08, 
business  manager;  and  J.  H.  Whedock, 
'08,  secretary.  The  Advocate  has  recenAy 
taken  on  W.  M.  E.  Perkins,  '07,  A.  R. 
Mclntyre.  '07,  B.  H.  Wiswall,  '07,  and 
B.  Powers,  *07,  as  regular  editors,  and 
W.  L.  Stevens,  '08,  as  a  business  editor. 
The  Lampoon  has  taken  on  R.  D.  Flint, 
•07,  W.  P.  Blodget,  '07,  M.  M.  Osborne, 
'08,  and  G.  Howe,  '08,  as  regular  editors. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Memorial 
Sodety  exercises  were  hdd  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  Memorial  Day,  May  80.  The 
classes  marched  to  the  theatre,  the  pro- 
cession being  headed  by  the  Giarles  Beck 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  followed  by  officers  of  the 
University.  After  the  prayer  by  Rev.  A. 
P.  Fitdi,  and  the  singing  oi  "Fair  Har- 
vard," Prof.  Palmer  introduced  the 
speaker,  R.  C.  Bruce,  '02,  of  Tuskegee 
Institute.  His  subject  was  "Freedom 
through  Education,"  the  purpose  of  his 
address  bdng  to  point  out  the  need  of  a 
better  system  of  education  for  the  n^gro. 

Various  prizes  were  awarded  during 
May  and  June.  The  first  undergraduate 
Bowdoin  prize  went  to  H.  Askowith,  '07, 
the  second  to  T.  F.  Jones,  '06.  The  grad- 
uate prizes  were  awarded  to  G.  N.  Fuller 
and  to  W.  J.  Musgrove.  The  Washburn 
prize  was  won  by  J.  R.  Arnold,  '00,  the 
Sales  prize  by  W.  C.  Ryan,  '07.  and  the 
Sargent  prize  for  the  second  time  in  the 
last  three  years  by  C.  T.  Ryder,  *0C.  The 
Garrison  prize  went  to  R.  E.  Rogers,  *09. 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  important 
college  activities  during  the  past  year 
follows.  Football,  The  team,  for  the  first 
time  under  a  professional  coach,  was 
more  than  ever  the  centre  of  undergradu- 
ate interest  throughout  the  fall.  Tliough 
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hAmpered  by  injuries  tomany  ol  the  play- 
ers. Coach  Reid  and  Capt.  Hurley  turned 
out  a  team  which,  through  the  first  oi  the 
season,  promised  much,  and  whidi  in  a 
hard-fought  contest  with  Yale  in  the  Sta- 
dium, lost  6-0,  almost  fulfilled  its  pro- 
mises. The  real  disaster  of  the  season 
was  the  defeat  by  U.  of  Penn.,  the  score 
being  12-6. — Hockey,  In  spite  of  the 
warm  weather,  which  prevented  the  team 
from  holding  adequate  practice,  Capt. 
Newhall  was  able  to  produce  a  champion- 
ship team,  winning  every  game  in  the 
schedule.  The  game  with  Yale  was  very 
dose  and  exciting,  the  score  being  4-^, 
and  three  extra  periods  being  required. 
—  Track,  The  University  Team  defeated 
Yale  by  a  score  of  57}  to  46}  in  the  dual 
meet,  held  in  the  Stadium.  In  the  inter- 
collegiate games.  Harvard  was  third,  be- 
ing defeated  by  Cornell  and  U.  of  Penn. 
New  institutions  this  year  were  the  dual 
games  with  Dartmouth,  won  by  Harvard, 
101  to  16,  and  the  games  between  the 
Freshmen  and  Brookline  High,  won  by 
1009,  58  to  50.  — i?aM6a/?.  The  season 
was  pretty  thoroughly  unsuccessful.  New 
men  had  to  be  found  for  most  of  the  posi- 
tions, and  the  team  throughout  showed 
marked  inability  at  the  bat.  Yale  and 
Princeton  both  won  in  straight  games; 
the  best  work  of  the  Harvard  Nine  being 
a  double  defeat  of  U.  of  Penn. — Crew. 
After  years  of  defeat,  the  'Varsity  eight 
defeated  Yale  in  a  magnificent  race.  The 
work  of  Coach  Wray  and  Capt.  Filley, 
together  with  the  unusually  powerful 
and  experienced  men  in  the  boat,  com- 
bined to  form  a  veiy  remarkable  crew. 
Tlie  Fjreshmen  and  four-oar  races  both 
went  to  Yale. — The  Crimean,  Indiaige 
of  N.  Kelley,  *06,  pres.,  and  J.  D.  Eliot, 
'06,  managing  editor,  for  the  first  half- 
year;  for  the  second  under  J.  D.  Eliot, 
pres.,  and  J,  H.  Ijams,  '07,  managing 
editor. — The  Lampoon,  D.C.Bartholo- 
mew, *06,  began  the  year  as  president; 


on  his  leaving  college,  T.  S.  Farrelly,  '06, 
took  his  place,  and  at  the  regular  mid- 
year elections,  J.  H.  Breck,  '07,  was  chos- 
en as  president. — The  Advocate,  R.W. 
Beach,  '06,  was  president  for  the  first 
half-year,  J.  L.  Price,  *07,  for  the  second. 
—The  Monthly,  H.  A.  Bellows, '06,  was 
president  throughout  the  year. — TTie 
Union,  Tlie  active  membership  was  ma- 
terially increased,  the  placing  of  the  dues 
on  the  term-biUs  probably  being  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth.  A  new  and 
more  rational  constitution,  altering  the 
make-up  of  the  governing  bodies,  was 
adopted.  —  PkSlipa  Brooke  Houee,  A 
new  plan  d  holding  informal  meetings  on 
Sunday  afternoons  for  any  who  cared  to 
come  was  tried,  and  proved  rather  un- 
successful. The  work  of  the  entertain- 
ment troupes,  and  the  fall  clothing  odlec- 
tions,  were  notably  successful. — Mutieal 
Clvbe,  The  principal  concerts  given  this 
year  were  the  dual  concerts  with  Yale 
andC<»iieU.  The  dubs  also  todc  a  short 
trip  to  New  York  in  the  spring  recess.  — 
DetxUmg.  The  University  team  lost  the 
debate  with  Princeton,  but  won  that  with 
Yale.  The  College  prise  was  awarded  to 
6.  J.  Hirsch, '07.  The  Gass  chan^ion- 
ship  was  won  by  the  Juniors,  the  Pasteur 
medal  awarded  at  the  final  debate  going 
to  A.  Davis, '07.  The  debt  of  $900  with 
which  the  Debating  Coundl  started  the 
year  was  paid  off,  and  permanent  head- 
quarters for  ddiating  were  secured  on  the 
upper  floor  of  Dane  Hail. 

H.  A,  Bdhwe,  '06. 

ATHLETICS. 

After  six  consecutive  years  of  defeat, 
the  'Varsity  eight  won  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Yale  crew  at  New  London  on 
June  28.  Coach  Wray  and  Q^.  Filley, 
who  so  nearly  turned  out  a  winning  crew 
last  year,  were  once  more  in  charge;  and 
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four  of  last  yearns  dght  were  again  in  the 
boat.  The  crew  was  picked  very  early  in 
the  season;  ezc^  for  one  change  eariy 
in  June,  rendered  necessaiy  for  academic 
reasons,  the  same  ei^t  men  that  were 
rowing  together  in  April  rowed  against 
Yale.  All  this  aided  greatly  in  producing 
a  winning  crew;  the  farnsigfated  policy 
of  Wray  and  Filley  was  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  Harvard's  yictoiy. 

The  first  test  of  the  Harvard  crew  came 
in  the  race  with  CcHiiell,  held  on  the 
Charles,  May  25.  This  was  scarcely  sat- 
isf actoiy,  the  Comdl  eight  winning  by 
three  lengths  over  the  mile  and  seven 
eighths  course.  The  conditions  were 
exceedingly  bad,  as  there  was  a  strong 
head  wind,  and  the  course  was  strewn 
with  wreckage  of  one  sort  and  another. 
Both  crews  rowed  well,  but  the  Comell 
eight  displayed  far  more  power  than  the 
University  crew.  Cornell's  time  was  10 
m.,  41}  s..  Harvard's  10  m.,  52  s.  The 
crews  rowed  as  follows: 

ComeU:  Stroko,  Foote ;  7,  Lee;  6,  Ooz;6, 
Doda;  4,  Oftvett;  3,  Btowell;  2,  BMcton;  bow, 
Newman;  oox.,  Tlqrior. 

Harvard :  Stroke,  FUlej ;  7,  NewhaU ;  6,  Ba- 
ooD ;  6, Biohaidaon;  4,01aaa ;  3,  Tappan;  2, Flab; 
bow,  Flint;  oox.,  Blagden. 

On  the  same  day  the  Carroll  Cup  race 
for  single  sculls  was  rowed  over  a  1  mile 
course,  £.  £.  Smith,  ft  L.,  winning.  His 
time  was  8  m.,  15^  s.  The  next  day  the 
annual  Henley  regatta  of  the  American 
Rowing  Association  was  hdd  on  the 
Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia.  The 
University  second  crew  was  entered  in 
the  race  for  the  Junior  Collegiate  eight- 
oared  shells  for  the  New  England  Chal- 
lenge Cup,  rowing  against  the  second 
crews  of  U.  of  Penn.  and  of  Syracuse, 
the  Syracuse  crew  being  victorious.  The 
Freshmen  eight  was  entered  in  the  first 
eight-oared  shdl  race  for  the  Stewards' 
Challenge  Cup  against  the  U.  of  Penn. 
'Varsity  and  the  Ariel  Boat  Oub  dt  Bal- 


timore. The  U.  of  Penn.  crew  defeated 
the  Freshmen  by  4  seconds.  The  Har- 
vard crews  rowed  as  follows: 

Harvard  UnlvtrtUy  second  eight :  Stroke,  Mor- 
gan; 7,  Coriett;  6,  Bwalm;  6,  Kmmooa ;  4,  Bicb- 
arda;  8,  TUtoo;  2,  Maaon;  bow,  GUI;  oox., 
Axnold. 

Harvard  Freehman eight :  Stroke,  Cutler;  7, 
RaiTkemann ;  6,  Limt ;  6,  Flaalkner;  4,  Mnlllgan; 
8,  Bereraaoe;  2,  Oxandall;  bow,  lOlia;  eos., 
Wlae. 

The  Class  races  were  rowed  on  May 
18,  over  the  mile  and  seven  eighths  course^ 
the  Freshmen  winning.  The  Seniors 
came  second,  the  Juniors  third,  and  the 
Sophomores  last.  In  this  race  Reece, 
who  later  stroked  the  Freshmen  in  the 
race  with  Yale,  was  substituted  for  Cut- 
ler, who  was  ill,  with  but  two  days  of 
practice  in  the  Freshman  ei^t. 

The  Yds  Races. 
The  regatta  opened  with  the  informal 
races  on  July  27,  between  the  Freshmen 
fours  and  the  Graduate  eights.  The 
Yale  Freshmen  won  the  4-oar  event  by 
half  a  length,  covering  the  mile  course 
in  5  m.,  20  s.  The  Harvard  crew  rowed 
as  follows:  Stroke,  Kemp;  8,  Hanf- 
staengl;  2,  Butler;  bow.  Wood;  cox.. 
Wise.  Inunediatdy  after  this  race  the 
graduate  eights  rowed  over  a  half-mile 
course.  Harvard  winning  by  a  length. 
After  the  race  the  Harvard  eight  went 
to  the  Yale  quarters  to  get  the  cup  of- 
fered by  A.  B.  Graves  of  Yale  as  the 
pHsse  to  be  contested  for  annually  by 
graduate  eights.  The  crews  rowed  in 
the  following  order: 

ffarvard:  Stroke,  Blake,  *29;  7,Wood,*9B; 
6,  Farkina,  *g9 ;  6,  Lawronoe,  *01 ;  4,  Ajer,  *<B ; 
3,  Bancn^  *02;  2,  Oorell,  *02;  bow,  Miirrin, 
*99;  ooz.,  Blagden,  "09. 

Yale:  Stroke,  Bogue,  H»;  7,  CMawold,  *99; 
6,  Hartwell,  *99 ;  6,  GraTea,  *92 ;  4,  Folaon,  '93 ; 
8,  Jodaon,  *03 ;  2,  Oameron,  *01 ;  bow,  Wmiama, 
*00;  ooz.,  Barkalow,  *07. 

The  28th  was  hot  and  dear,  the  wind 
blowing  upstream  with  steadily  increaa- 
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ing  strength.  The  first  race  of  the  day 
was  that  between  the  Freshmen  eights, 
the  course  starting  at  the  bridge  and  run- 
ning upstream  to  the  Navy  Yard,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles.  The  first  start  was  a 
failure,  owing  to  an  accident  in  the  Har- 
vard shell,  but  on  the  second  attempt  the 
crews  got  away  successfully.  For  the 
first  half-mile  the  two  kept  weU  together. 
Harvard  easily  making  up  Yale's  slight 
advantage  at  the  start  At  the  mile,  Yale 
led  by  half  a  length,  a  lead  which  vms 
practically  doubled  at  the  mile  and  one 
half  mark.  Here  Reece  raised  the  Har- 
vard stroke  to  36,  and  soon  the  two  shells 
were  veiy  nearly  even.  The  spurt  was 
too  much  for  Harvard,  however,  and 
when  Yale  sent  the  stroke  up  to  36,  the 
Harvard  crew  could  not  hold  its  position. 
Crandall,  no.  2  in  the  Harvard  boat,  was 
scarcely  rowing  at  all,  and  the  pace  had 
told  severely  on  Rackemann  at  3.  The 
Yale  crew  crossed  the  line  in  good  con- 
dition, leading  Harvard  by  three-quar- 
ters of  a  length.  The  crews  rowed  as 
follows: 

HARYABD  FBE8H1CAN  SiaHT. 

Wt  Ht.  Age 

Bteoke...F.  A.Beeo6 146  6  07^  20 

7 R.M.FaiilkiMr(aipt)170  6  11  19 

6 UK.  Lant 170  6  10  19 

6 W.  B.  SeTeranoe 176  6  11^  19 

4 R.  G.  Hulligwi 176  6  01^  18 

3 R.  F.  BMksnuum 164  6  OU  19 

2 B.O.  Grandan 170  6  lU  19 

Bow B.E1U8 167  6  11  20 

Cox. E.B.  WiM. 112  6  07  19 

YALE  FRESHMAH  EIGHT. 

Wt.  Ht.  Age 

.170  6  02  18 

.167  6  01  19 

.186  6  01  18 

.180  6  02  20 

.166  6  11  18 

.160  6  00  19 


8tK>ke...J.  Mayer,  Jr... 

7 W.E  DunUe.. 

6 H.  A.  Howe... 

6 J.  N.Peyton.. 

4 H.Brooks..... 

3 W.K.  Bioe.... 


2 L.  B.  BobbhiB  (okj^.)  .167  6  10|    18 

Bow G.  O.  Dominick 100     6  01     19 

Cox B.C.  Band 110     6  06     17 

The  official  time  for  the  race  was 
as  foUows: 


Tale.  Harvard. 

HalfmUe 2.26       2.26 

OnemOe 6.06       6.10 

Oneandooe-haUmllea 8.20       8.28 

TwomllBa 10.39|    10.41 

The  four-oar  race  foUowed  immedi- 
ately after  the  Freshman  race,  and  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  procession.  The  race 
started  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  was  rowed 
upstream  for  two  miles.  Harvard  started 
out  rowing  36  strokes  to  the  minute, 
while  Yale,  rowing  but  38,  steadily  drew 
ahead.  At  the  half-mile  flag  there  was 
open  water  between  the  boats;  and  the 
rest  of  the  race  was  entirdy  in  Yale's 
hands.  The  boats  finished  ten  lengths 
i^Nirt.  The  crews  were  as  foUows: 

HABVABD  msnYEBSITY  FOUB. 

Wt  Ht.  Ase. 

Btroke...G.G.Ball,*08 168  6  11  20 

3 y.  F.  Wmmona,  *0T. . .  .181  6  03^  23 

2 B.  B.  Swaim,  *07 177  6  00}  21 

Bow A.  O.  GUI,  *06  (oaiit.).163  6  11  22 

Cox. B.  y.  Anudd, 'OS 112  6  06  19 

YALE  UNIYEBSITT  FOUB. 

Wt.  Ht    Age. 

Stroke... C.  T.  Schimemaa,  H)7..173  6  02     20 

8 H.C.Wimama,*06...165  6  00     20 

2 W.  D.  Hanis,  *06 176  6  lU    21 

Bow B.  P.  Rockwell, *07....  167  6  00     19 

Cox B.W.  Holmes,  *00.... 100  6  06     18 

The  official  time  for  the  race  was  as 

follows: 

Yale.  Harvard. 

HaUmDe 2.43       2.46 

Onemlle. 6.43       6.60 

One  and  one-half  milea. 8^       BJBS 

Twomilea 11.45     12.21 

The  'Varsity  Race, 
The  *Varsity  race  was  started  a  little 
after  4  p.  if.,  the  four-mile  course  being 
downstream,  ending  at  the  bridge.  Har- 
vard had  the  west  course.  Yale  got  a 
trifle  the  better  of  the  start  Boulton 
made  his  first  spurt  at  the  quarter-mile 
and  Yale  soon  had  a  lead  <A  about  40 
feet.  At  the  mile  flag  Yale  led  by  one 
second.  Harvard  was  rowing  an  even, 
steady  stroke,  withoiut  any  attempt  at  a 
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apurt.  For  the  next  mile  the  two  crews 
kept  dose  together.  Harvard  gaining 
a  trifle.  At  the  halfway  mark  the  crim- 
son led  by  one  second.  This  lead  was 
held  for  the  next  mile  and  a  half.  Yale 
spmied  continually,  but  could  not  hold 
her  gains.  F!ll^  scarcely  varied  the 
stroke,  and  never  attempted  to  increase 
the  lead.  At  the  8}  mile  flag  the  Yale 
crew  made  a  last  attempt  to  catch  Har- 
vard. Boulton  raised  the  stroke  to  82, 
but  the  Yale  crew  was  exhausted,  and 
after  a  few  seconds  it  went  completely 
to  pieces.  The  stroke  went  down  to  28; 
Noyes,  at  6,  was  doing  no  work  what- 
ever; Weeks  and  Morse  were  both  waver- 
ing; and  Boulton  was  in  bad  shape. 
Meanwhile  Harvard  had  met  the  Yale 
spurt,  Filley  sending  the  stroke  up  to  88. 
Rowing  in  magnificent  form,  with  scarce- 
ly a  trace  of  exhaustion,  the  Harvard  eight 
shot  across  the  finish  line  nine  seconds 
ahead  of  Yale.  Yale^s  crew,  with  a  trifle 
better  watennanship,  had  been  worn 
out  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Har- 
vard eight. 
The  crews  rowed  as  follows: 

HABYABD  UN1VER8IT7  EIGHT. 

Wt.  Ht  Ag«. 

Btrok»...O.D.Fm0j,'O6(aapt.).17O  6  00    28 

7 D.  ▲.  Kewhan,  <06 175  6  00    21 

6 B.  L.  Bftoon,  *07 181  6  01    21 

5 J.  BiolurdMii,Jr.,H)6..180  6  01}  19 

4 G.O.GUms,  *06 180  6  01}  19 

8 C.Korg»,Jr.,  "08.. ..176  6  09^20 

2 B.W.  ]1di,*08 m  6  00    21 

Bow R.  M.  Tftppn, '07 168  6  00    21 

Cos F.  M.  Bbgden,  "00 100  6  07}  20 

TAUE  UJNIVKKSITT  EIGHT. 


The  official  time: 


fltrote. . .H.  Boulton,  *07 . . . 

7 O.E.Ide,'08 

6 B.  H.  NoTes,  *08.. 

6 B.R.  OhM6,«06.. 


Wt.  Ht.  Ago. 

..102  6  00    20 

..180  6  00    19 

..180  6  02    20 

..188  6  02    22 


4 L.H.  Blglow,  *06 190  6  01}  20 

8 B.C.]fono,*06(oHit).166  6  11}  22 

3 H.  Gnluun,  *07 164  6  11    19 

Bow.  ...K.B.Wooki,*06 167  6  01    22 

Cos D.  Bwkdow,  *07 106  6  06    18 


Half  milo 

Mile 

Ono  and  a  half  mOoa... 

Twomllea 

Twoand  a  half  milaa. .  ■ 

Throe  milea 

Throe  and  a  half  mlloo . 
Fowinilaa 


Harvwd.  Tale. 

....2.43  3.44 

....6.41  6.40 

....8.30  8.30 

...11.30  11.81 

...13.66  13.66 

...17.20  17.21 

...20.16  20.16 

...23.02  23.11 


AKALTBIB  OF  BTBOEB»  PER  HINT7TB: 

St.  }  1  1}  2  2}  3  8}F!n. 
Barvaid....82  3331312980808083 
Yalo 84   3380303080303833 


After  tbe  race  the  Harvard  crew 
elected  R.  L.  Bacon,  '07,  captain  for 
next  year.  The  outlook  is  exceedingly 
bright,  as  all  of  this  yearns  eight  except 
Filley  &Qd  Newhall  will  be  eligible  next 
year. 

The  tradition  that  the  Crew  could  be 
successful  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nine  was  certainly  home  out  this  year. 
The  Baseball  team  began  the  season 
badly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  ex- 
perienced material.  Many  ol  the  new 
men  were  promising;  but  there  was  no 
nudeus  of  older  players  to  give  the  in- 
experienced confidence.  But  three  of 
the  men  who  played  against  Yale  this 
year  had  faced  Yale  in  baseball  before; 
but  one  of  these  was  playing  his  old  po- 
sition; and  but  one  —  Dexter  —  had 
by  consistently  good  playing  earned  the 
confidence  of  the  other  players.  Leon- 
ard was  still  at  third  base,  and  hitting 
exceedingly  well,  but  his  fielding  aver- 
age was  low.  Otpt.  Stephenson  started 
the  season  in  his  old  position  as  catcher, 
but  his  work  was  anything  but  satisf ac- 
toiy.  He  was  tried  at  first  base  and  in 
the  field;  in  the  former  position  he  was 
distinctly  poor,  in  the  laMer  moderately 
good.  The  new  men  were,  ahnost  with- 
out exception,  very  weak  at  the  bat. 
McCall  often  played  a  remarkable  game 
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ftt  second,  and  showed  possibilities  of  be- 
o(xning  ft  fine  second  baseman;  but  he 
was  sometimes  unsteady,  and  though 
the  best  of  the  new  men  at  the  bat,  was 
decidedly  erratic  in  his  hitting.  Cur- 
rier played  an  excellent  game  behind  the 
plate,  but  his  hitting,  except  for  one  or 
two  long  drives,  was  lamentably  weak. 
Burr,  who  alternated  with  Stephenson 
at  first  base,  was  a  sure  fielder,  but  a 
mediocre  hitter  and  a  very  bad  baae- 
runner.  Simons,  like  McCall,  was  at 
times  brilliant;  his  batting  was  uni- 
formly bad.  Castle,  for  two  years  sub- 
stitute pitcher,  showed  more  improve- 
ment than  any  other  man  on  the  team. 
In  both  games  of  the  Yale  series  he 
pitched  wdl,  and  his  batting  average, 
last  year  .058,  rose  to  .175.  But  on  the 
whole,  the  work  of  the  Nine  was  moat 
unsatisfactory;  a  glance  at  the  batting 
averages  —  only  two  men  were  above 
.250,  and  four  were  bdow  .100  —  shows 
dearly  why  the  record  for  the  season 
was  so  poor.  The  scores  wete  as  fol- 
lows: 


▲pcffl   4. 

H.,9;  U,ofV«miOii*,4. 

8. 

H.,  13;  Trinity  (Conn.),  0. 

14. 

H.,6;  Trinitj(K.0.),6. 

18. 

H.,7;B«id61pli.llM(»,8. 

21. 

H.,4;AnnHK>U«,2. 

25. 

H.,  4 ;  BatM,  0. 

28. 

H.,  1;  Dtftmoatli,  3. 

Xij     2. 

H.,2;  Amhentfl. 

6. 

H.,  2  i  Holy  CroM,  4. 

9. 

H.,  2;  WiUiMDB,  6. 

12. 

H.,4;  U.ofPenn,l. 

14. 

H.,2;  Awkrwr,  3. 

16. 

H.,  7;  Lftfftyette,  1. 

19. 

H.,6;  Princeton,  8. 

28. 

H.,  5 ;  Brown,  6. 

26. 

H.,0;  Princeton,  6. 

29. 

H.,  8;  Bzetor,  1. 

3um    2. 

H.,4;  Cornell,  6. 

6. 

H.,  1 ;  Brown,  a 

9. 

H.,4;  U.ofPttnn.,0. 

18. 

H.,  2;  Bowd(^,  0. 

15. 

H.,0:  H61yCroM,4. 

21. 

H.,  1 ;  Tale,  8. 

26. 

H.,2;Yeto,8. 

Ibtalft... 

H.,9B;  op|>0Mnti,68. 

CfauBMiro 

n H..12;o|i|«i«ito,12. 

The  detailed  scores  of  the  two  games 
with  Yale  wete  as  follows: 

mtST  TALI  OAMB. 
Oambridge,  Jane  21, 1906. 

BABTIBD 

A.B.  B.  Ul.  r.0.    A.   m. 


8b.. 


lb., 


Foimda,r.  f.. 
Dexter,  Lf.. 


..  3 

..  8 

..  4 

..  4 

..  4 

MoOeU,2b 8 

Cnrrier,c 8 

Herrvy,  cf 8 

Ceetle,p 8 


1     0 
0    12 


lOtds.. 


80     1     8    27    11     1 


0*BriAB,s.e 4  0 

Huldump,  r.  f. 4  2 

Kinney,3b. 8  0 

8nith,o.f 4  1 

Oemp,2b. 4  0 

J«okaoB,lb. 4  0 

]ledden,Lf 4  0 

Jonee,  e 4  0 

Myw,p 4  0 


1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

2  14  1 
0  2  0 
2  8  2 
0     0     4 


IMde. 


86     8    10    27    17     8 


Tele 

Herrard. 


,128466789 
00200010  0—8 
01000000  Ox  1 

Tele  2.  Two-beee  hit:  ftnith. 
Beneon belle:  byOMkle,!;  b7]lyer,l.  Btrook 
oat:  byCe«ae,6;  byMjer,8.  Umpirc:  flmith. 
Time:  lb.  40m. 

SBCOND  TALK  OAMB. 
Few  Heven,  Jane  26, 1906. 


A.B.  B.  B.H.  r.0.  A.  a. 

LeoBeid,8b. 4     0     14  6     1 

BtepbenaoB,  e.  t,  0 8     0     18  0     0 

I>exter,Lf. 6     0     0     8  0     0 

Poande,r.f. 6     0     0     0  0    0 

Onrrier.o. 10     0     2  11 

HerTey,o.f 8     0     0     0  0     0 

Barr,lb. 4     0     0    18  0     0 

8inione,e.a 8     0     0     8  10 

McCeU,2b 2     12     18     1 

Ceet]e,p 4     10     0  2     0 

84     S     4   29   17     8 
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Ill 


A.B.  B.  MM.  r.O.     A.    ■. 

0*BriaD,B.t 4  0  12     4  1 

Hokkamp,r.f 4  0  110  0 

KiiiiMj,3b 5  10     4     4  0 

Bmitti,o.f. 6  0  0     4     2  0 

JMkMOflb 4  0  8    12     0  2 

lladd«n,l.f 4  0  0     0     0  0 

Oamp,2b 4  0  118  2 

JonM,o 4  2  15     0  0 

rte«Mii»p 4  0  114  0 

88     8     8    80    17     5 

.1    2    8    4    5    6    7    8    9  10 

Tftte 0   01010000    1—8 

Hurraid 0   00000200    0—2 

EttMd  raiM :  Tale,  1.  Two-bue  hite  Jonaa, 
MoCdL  Bmm  on  baUa:  b9rOMU«,2;  byPaiw 
MMM,  4.  atniok  oat :  by  OmUs,  2 ;  by  Fumds, 
8.    Umpire:  Bmttli.    Time :  1  b.  68  m. 

The  bottiiig  and  fielding  avenges  ol 
the  Team  were  as  foUdws: 

BAinHO  ATERAOB. 

A.B.         B.a.  AT. 

86  80  .848 

94  28  .287 

MoCeU 87  21  .241 

UoCitj 86  8  .222 

95  20  .210 

48  8  .186 

M  7  .176 

89  6  .168 

Ban 46  7  .162 

Harrogr 67  9  .184 

Corriar 60  7  .116 

46  2  .043 

26  1  .088 

Gilea 7  0  XOO 

Heitford 8  0  .000 

FISLDINO  AVXRAOE. 

r.o.  A.  ■.  AT. 

Biirr,lb 102      5  0  1.000 

GilM,af 10  0  1.000 

Deztar^Lf. 88      4  1  .978 

Bfeephfloeon,  o.,  1  b.,  a  f ., 

r.f 206  84  7  .971 

Carrier,  o.,r.f 67  28  4  .949 

lleC«Il,2b. 66  68  7  .948 

Ceeile,p 10  25  8  .921 

r.f. 11      0  1  .916 

,o.f 18      8  2  .918 

MoCuty,  1  b.,  r.  f. 46      2  5  .905 

Leonard,8b. 29  48  11  .875 

,p 8  M  4  .870 

,■.■ 18  21  6  .806 

Herrey,  0.1, 8b., ■.■...    81  26  18  .814 

BttrtfaH,p 0      6  S  .714 


After  the  season  W.  D.  Dexter,  '07, 
was  elected  captain  for  next  year.  Dex- 
ter has  been  throughout  the  season  the 
best  player  on  the  Nine.  Second  in  the 
list  of  batters,  he  has  knocked  a  remark* 
ably  large  percentage  of  long  hits,  good 
for  three  bases  or  home  runs.  His  only 
error  was  in  the  second  game  of  the 
season.  The  prospects  for  next  year  are 
bright;  a  new  pitcher  must  be  found, 
but  Castle  and  Stephenson  —  the  lat- 
ter^s  position  has  been  rather  indefinite 
—  are  the  only  men  who  will  be  lost  to 
the  Nine.  With  an  added  year  of  expe- 
rience, the  new  players  this  year  should 
develop  into  an  excellent  team. 

The  Freshman  team  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  'Varsity,  losing  to  Yale  in 
straight  games,  4-1  and  6-1.  Hartford, 
who  had  been  drc^ped  from  the  Univer- 
sity Nine,  was  consistently  ineffective, 
except  in  the  first  three  innings  of  the 
first  Yale  game,  in  which  he  struck  out 
eight  of  the  nine  men  who  faced  him. 
In  the  interdass  series,  with  Bush  pitch- 
ing, the  Freshmen  won  the  champion- 
ship, defeating  1908,  2-1,  and  1906, 5-8. 

Cradu 

Though  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
the  prospects  for  a  strong  team  were  not 
bright.  Coach  Lathrop  and  Ct^t.  Dives, 
by  constant  and  energetic  work,  man- 
aged to  turn  out  a  team  of  unusual  ca- 
pability. The  first  hint  of  its  strength 
was  given  in  the  dual  games  with  Dart- 
mouth, won  by  Harvard  101  to  16.  The 
meet  with  Yale  was  held  in  the  Stadium 
on  May  19,  Harvard  winning  by  a  score 
ol  57}  to  46}.  In  spite  of  the  exceedingly 
hot  weather,  and  the  strong  wind  blow- 
ing down  the  stretch,  two  dual  records 
were  broken,  M.  H.  Stone,  W,  running 
the  two  miles  in  9  m.  58f  s.,  and  Shef- 
field of  Yale  clearing  28  ft.  7}  in.,  in  the 
broad  jump.     The  meet  was  exciting 
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throughout;  the  result  was  uncertain  first  and  fourth  places  in  the  440,  first 

till  the  last  event,  the  hammer-throw,  and  second  in  the  880,  second  and  third 

was  finished.  in  the  mile,  first,  second,  and  third  in 

The  summaiy:  the  two-mile,  fourth  in  the  120  yd.  hur- 

100  ^.  d«A.-  won  iv  Tormy.  T.;  ^oond,  <««» /^"d  in  the  hammei^throw^  and 

Lockwood,  H.;  third.  Ford,  H.  Time,  10  «.  tied  for  first  and  third  places  m  the  pole 

2^0  yd.  dash. —Wca  by  Dodge,  H.;  second,  vault.    Harvard  was  weaker  than  had 

RoMn.on,T.;thi,d^TwitcheiijT.   ^^  been  expected;  many  of  the  men  were 

440  yd.  nm — Won   by  Diree,   H.;eeooiid,  .  *     '  j^.       *l       •     al    v  i 

Yoong,  H. ;  thlid,  Ooholaa,  Y.   Time,  60|  a.  ^  '^ss  good  condition  tban  m  the  Yale 

880  yd.  run.  —  Won  by  Wbltamm,  H. ;  aeo-  games  a  wedc  before.  B.  T.  Stephenson, 

Olid,  Cobb.  H.;  ttird.  Moore,  Y.    Time,  2  «.,  ,^^  ^^  ^^  ^^y  Harvaid  man  to  win 

Jf««  nm.— Won  lvMinoli,H.;eeoond,L»Bi-  ^    undisputed    first   place,    defeating 

gie,  Y. ;  third,  Turner,  H.   Time,  4  m.,  30  e.  Horr  of  Syracuse  by  one  inch  in  the  shot 

TJw  mfle  rwi.  ~  Won  ^  Stone,  H. ;  M»oiid,  ^    ^  q  q^^^  .^  ^^  ^^  Jadcson 

Hftil,Y.;  third,  Orosl^.H.    Time,  9  m.,  68|  e.  %  J2  i        •    *u        i  i* 

120  yd,  hurdlet,  —  Won  l^  Hffl,  Y. ;  eeoond,  ^^  ComeU  for  DTSt  place  m  the  pole  vault, 

Brinsmede,  H.;  tied  for  third.  Band,  H.,  and  both  breaking  the  intercollegiate  record 

Howe,  Y.   Time,  ift|  a.  ^y  dearing  11  ft.  lOf  in.  F.  J.  W.  Ford, 

220yd.  hurdles.    Won  by  Torry,Y.;  aeoond,  JL  «     _^u  •     A     ,/va    j    j    l   t 

BogerJI,H.;lWid,  Doyle.  H.    TIme,26f..  8L.,  was  fourth  m  the  100  yd.  dash,  L. 

High  Jump.— Won  by  MarahAll,  Y. ;  aeoond,  P.  Dodge,  '08,  third  in  the  2S0,  £.  J. 

Clark,H.;  tied  for  third,  Somera.  H.,  and  Siaaon.  Dives, '06,  SCCOnd  in  the  440,  A.  S.  Cobb, 

\^''J^:^^^o.^B,^yur.;n.e^  '07,fourthinthe880,W.Minot,'07, 

Knox,  Y.;   third.   Ford,  H.    Diafeenoe,  28  ft.,  fourth  in  the  mfle,  and  P.  M.  Claik,  ft  L., 

n  In.  and  6.  E.  Roosevdt,  '00,  tied  with  Mof- 

,^::!Tr^^.;^T'Si;^T^,  fittrfU.ofP«a^for»epandpkcemthe 

9^  in.  hi^  }ump.     The  final  score  stood  — 

£ranmer4hrma.'-W<m  by  Oreaon,  H.;  aeo-  Comdl,  88;  U.  of  Pemi.,  28;  Harvard, 

end,  Kerjburg,  H.;  third,  Shevlin,  Y.   Diatenoe,  g^.  y^      jg   ,^^  ^^  ^  ^f^^ 

141  ft.,  7^  In.  1       •  •  u    1  A^        u 

Pote vfltttt.— Won  by  Ottbert,  Y.;  tied  for  lowmg  With  lower  scores.      After  the 

aeoond.  Grant,  H.,  and  Hfaiton,  Y.  Height,  lift,  games  W.  Minot,  *07,  was  elected  cap- 

^  ^'  tain  of  the  team  for  next  year.    A  new 

POINTS  BY  Bvmrrs.    ^        ^  institution  was  the  dual  meet  between 

lOOyd.daab 3  6  the  Freshmen  and  Brookline  High  Schod 

220yd.  dadi. 6  8  won  by  the  Freshmen,  58  to  50. 

440yd.  run 7  1 

iBi.njn ...:■.■.■.:■.■.■.:■.:■.:■."..":;:: «     «       gusuntwai^mtimt. 

Two  mile  mn 6  2 

Sjii;^::::::::::::::::::::  z     ^    Th««ghtheb«efic«ceofG«>n5ew. 

High  jump 2J        6|  Wdd, '00,  who  died  last  year.  Harvard  is 

Broad  jnmp 1  7  soon  to  have  a  new  Weld  boathouse, 

^^-;^:":Z:Z:Z:Z   7         \  wWch  wai  .Und  on  the  dte  <<  the  dd 

PolenHilt ij         6|  house,  near  the  Boylston  St.  Bridge. 

TnteiA.  btI       4fii        The  new  boathouse,  of  ^^chPeabody 

&  Steams  of  Boston  are  the  architects. 
The  intercollegiate  games,  held  in  the  will  in  a  general  way  be  Old  P.ngKA  in 
Stadium  on  May  25  and  26,  were  easily  style.    Concrete  piers  and  arches  sup- 
won  by  Comdl.    Though  only  a  few  ported  by  piles  will  form  the  foundation; 
Cornell  men  were  entered,  they  secured  the  frame  will  be  of  sted,  and  the  walk 
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ol  brick  and  cement  plaster.  Grano- 
lithic will  be  the  material  for  the  floors, 
and  Toy  little  wood-w<^  will  appear 
anywhere  in  the  building.  A  broad,  low 
effect  will  be  given  by  the  finished  build- 
ing, though  the  two  and  one-half  stories 
will  be  surmounted  by  a  steep  tiled  roof. 

Boats  of  all  kinds  will  be  stored  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house,  at  one  end  of 
which  will  be  an  ample  repair  shop. 
There  will  also  be  offices  on  this  floor, 
near  a  broad  central  entrance  on  the  land 
side.  Two  central  staircases  will  lead  to 
the  second  floor,  where  will  be  located 
locker-rocmis,  bath  and  toilet-rooms,  and 
rubbing  alcoves.  An  attractive  feature  of 
this  floor  will  be  a  good-sized  dubroom. 
On  the  third  floor  wiU  be  ample  quarters 
for  the  janitor  of  the  boathouse.  All  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  runways  and 
floats  will  be  utilized,  and  the  exits  to  the 
floats  win  be  especially  wide.  Two  large 
balconies  on  the  waterside  of  the  house 
will  overiook  the  river,  and  give  an  ex- 
tended view  in  both  directions.  The  new 
house  will  be  158  feet  long  by  78  feet 
wide,  and  will  cost  about  $100,000. 
Thou^  the  building  is  to  be  held  in  trust 
by  the  Weld  estate,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses Harvard  men  get  the  same  benefit 
from  it  as  if  the  GiUege  owned  it  out- 
right. 

It  is  probable  that  the  M  Wdd  Boat- 
house,  which  has  al|eady  been  moved 
down  the  river,  will  be  given  or  loaned  to 
the  city  of  Cambridge,  for  use  by  the 
public  schod  children. 

Bnttiu 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that 
**Sootty'*  McMasters,  since  1808  trainer 
of  the  University  teams,  has  been  re- 
leased. It  is  as  yet  uncertain  who  will  be 
his  successor.  —  The  University  Tennis 
team  defeated  Yale  at  New  Haven  on 
May  26»  by  a  score  of  7  matches  to  S« 


The  team  was  composed  of  N.  W.Nilea, 
•00,  F.  J.  SuUoway,  £  L.,  R.  N.  Smither, 
•06,  J.  M.  Morse,  '07,  S.  W.  Howhind, 
£  L.,  and  S.  A.  Eiseman,  '07. — The  Col- 
lege tennis  championship  was  won  by  N. 
W.  Niles,  *00,  who  defeated  J.  M.  Morse, 
'07,  in  the  final  match.  —  The  various 
inteipaper  athletics  continue  to  flourish. 
The  Lampoon  defeated  the  Crinuon  in 
baseball  4-^.  The  annual  interpaper 
track  meet  was  won  by  the  Crinuon^ 
with  26f  points;  the  Monthly  was  sec- 
ond with  ftStit  the  Lampoon  third  with 
16.  The  Adtx)caU^»  score  could  not  be 
correctly  determined,  but  at  all  events  it 
was  small,  and  the  Crinuon  printed  it 
as  "  Skidoo.'*  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  four 
Class  presidents,  and  of  representatives 
of  the  Boat  and  Cricket  dubs  and  of  the 
Athletic  Football,  Baseball,  Lacrosse, 
and  Tennis  associations,  J.  Reynolds, 
Jr.,  W,  G.  T.  Sugden,  '07,  and  G.  G. 
Bacon,  '08,  were  elected  undeigraduate 
members  of  the  Athletic  Cpmmittee.  — 
The  University  Lacrosse  team  defeated 
Columbia,  8-4,  and  U.  of  Penn.,  8-0; 
it  lost  to  Corodl,  1-0.  £.  J.  Wendell, 
'07,  was  dected  captain  for  the  ensuing 
year.  —  W.  Hickoz,  '06,  won  the  Uni- 
versity golf  championship,  the  Sopho- 
mores winning  the  Class  championship. 
—  The  Yale  chapter  of  Fhi  Beta  KapptL 
defeated  the  Harmrd  diapter  in  the 
annual  baseball  game  by  a  score  of  0  to 
5.  —  The  second  intercollegiate  shoot  of 
the  year  was  hdd  at  New  Haven  on  May 
12,  Yale  winning.  The  Harvard  team 
was  fourth.  In  the  dual  shoot  with  Yale, 
held  the  day  before.  Harvard  was  de- 
feated, 208  to  174.  —  It  was  announced 
late  in  July  that  the  Harvard  University 
crew  would  meet  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity eight  in  a  race  on  the  Thames 
Sept.  8.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
Harvard  crew  sailed  for  England  on 
July  26. 

H.  A.  BeUowB,  '06. 
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Meeting  of  April  2,  1906. 

Vded,  that  the  Crew  management  be 
allowed  to  send  two  eight-oared  erews  to 
the  American  Henley,  provided  that  the 
appropriation  therefor  does  not  exceed 
that  of  last  year. 

Voted,  that  the  following  resdution 
be  adopted  and  transmitted  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers,  and  to  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  together  with 
the  appended  statement: 

Hie  HftTTSid  ▲thletio  Commitlae,  lij  Tixtoe  of 
tbe  authority  dslegated  to  It  by  the  Corpontion 
and  Bond  of  Oreneen,  hereby  Totee  to  Mootton 
the  game  of  football  at  Hamud  aa  an  isterooUe- 
giate  eport  for  the  Maaon  of  1906. 

The  Committee  has  teken  thia  action  after  a 
oarefnl  eraminatJon  of  the  revlMd  mlea  for  f oot- 
baU  recently  adopted  by  the  NatioMl  FootbaU 
Roles  Committee  I  Theee  mlea  eeem  to  afford  a 
raaeoneble  anmranoe  that  a  aatieftotoxy  game 
may  be  played  muder  them,  and  the  Committee 
oonaidera  it  desirable  end  expedient  to  permit  the 
Harvard  team  to  ooOperate  with  the  other  Uni- 
Tertity  teame  in  the  eodearor  to  teat  end  exem- 
plify these  roles  in  intercollegiate  contesta. 

Voted,  that  the  Manager  of  the  Haiv 
vard  Football  team  be  directed,  with 
reference  to  the  inquiry  of  the  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  team,  to  reply  that 
Harvard  declines  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
a  football  game  in  1906. 

Voted,  that  the  G>mmittee  ai^rove 
of  the  nomination  by  Otptain  Foster  of 
W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  as  head  coach  of  the 
Football  team  for  1906,  on  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  1906.  (See  Harvard 
Qraduate^  Magazine,  June,  1905,  page 
682.  This  appointment  was  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Reid  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  giving  him  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing as  coach  for  1906  also.  In  case 
there  should  be  no  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball at  Harvard  in  1906,  the  conditions 
were  to  be  equitably  readjusted.) 


Meeting  of  April  28,  1906. 

The  appointment  of  H.  W.  Nichols, 
'07,  as  Manager  of  the  'Varsity  Hodkey 
team,  and  £.  B.  Stem,  '06,  as  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Association  Football 
team  was  approved. 

Voted,  that  the  Basketball  team  be 
allowed  no  more  than  three  ccmtests 
away  from  Cambridge,  under  Article 
m.  Rule  4  of  the  Regulations;  and  that 
the  Conunittee  has  no  objection  to  the 
Basketball  team  continuing  in  the  Bas- 
ketball League,  provided  no  infraction 
of  the  above  rule  is  involved. 

Voted,  that  in  accordance  with  the 
vote  of  the  Commi1%ee  on  Oct.  25, 1905, 
Dr.  Sargent's  request  for  the  use  ol  the 
tennis  courts  on  Jarvis  Field  for  his  pu- 
pils be  not  granted. 

That  the  Chairman  admowledge  the 
communication  of  Captain  Peirce  of 
West  Point  in  regard  to  the  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  reply  that  Harvard  does  not 
find  it  desirable  to  join  the  movement  at 
the  present  time. 

Voted,  that  the  following  communi- 
cation be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Over- 


April  2S,  1906. 
The  Board  of  Overseers,  Harrard  UnlTsrslty,  60 
State  Bt,  Boston. 
Gentlemen,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Oomnittee 
on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  held  April 
23rd,  It  was  TOted  that  the  following  oommonioa. 
tionbesenttotheBoerdof  Orecseers: 

The  Board  of  Overseers,  Harvard  Unirerstty,  60 
State  St,  Boston. 
Gentlemen,— In  order  to  avoid  any  possIUe 
misunderstanding  of  the  position  of  the  Athletio 
Oommittee  bi  regard  to  the  Commonlcstion  re- 
oeived  fxook  the  Board  of  Overssers  oommnni- 
eating  their  vote  of  January  10th  last  regarding 
footbaU,  the  Oommittee  makes  the  following 


The  vote  of  the  Boerd  of  Overseers  regnested 
that  the  Athletle  Oommittee  report  to  the  Over- 
seers what  ehanges  it  proposed  in  the  rules  gov- 
eming  the  game  of  footbaU  and  that  the  Athletio 
Oommittee  permit  no  games  nntil  after  socfa  re- 
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port  had  been  mttde  and  acted  upon  I17  tha 


Tbe  Athlede  Oommittoe  baa  already  oommiuil- 
eatod  hy  maaoa  of  two  latton  dJnotod  to  Mr. 
Fnuida  K  w«ggfc»»fti»,  Chairman  of  the  Bnb-Com- 
mittaaof  tha  Board  of  Oreiaaen,  dated  reapeet- 
tnfy  April  9th  and  April  18th,  and  oopiea  of 
whieh  are  hareto  attaohed,  ite  riewa  in  regard  to 
the  nilea  (aooompaaied  Ifj  a  oopy  of  the  mlea 
theniaehfea)  that  have  been  nggeated  for  the  In- 
terooUagiato  f  ooOmOI  contoata  of  next  aeaaon,  and 
ito  detenaination,  that  althoogh  in  the  opfaiion 
of  the  Athletto  Committee  the  game  ahoold  be 
pteyed,  it  would  allow  no  poaitiTe  aixangement 
to  be  made  for  gamea  until  after  the  goreming 
boarda  had  had  ample  opportonity  to  act. 

To  theae  lettora  the  Athletio  CoBimittoe  dealiea 
toaddtfaefoUowfaig: 

The  action  of  the  Athletio  Committee  waa  in- 
tended to  plaoe  itielf  aqoazely  upon  record  aa  in 
faror  of  football  under  the  new  rulea  for  the  aea- 
aon of  1906,  and,  hmrtag  come  to  that  dedalon,  to 


aa  not  to  allow  the  football  team  to  make  any 
agivemento  to  play  taiteroollegfeto  f ootbaU  untH 
after  the  governing  boarda  of  the  Uniyeraity  had 
had  ample  time  and  opportonity  to  take  anoh  ac- 
tion, if  any,  aa  thoy  thought  beat  to  anperaede 
the  action  of  the  Athletio  Committee.  If  within 
a  reaaonable  time  and  after  full  explanation  of  the 
Conmittee'a  action  and  the  gronnda  therefor, 
the  goreming  boarda  had  taken  no  action  anper- 
aeding  tiiB  action  of  the  Gonmiittee,  the  Commit- 
tee waa  prepared  to  permit  the  game. 

80  far  aa  the  Toto  of  the  Athletio  Committee  ia 
anaoepdUe  to  any  interpretation  contrary  to  the 
foregoing  it  ahould  be  cooaidered  amended  and  la 
hereby  amended  to  confonn  to  thla  atatement. 


Meeting  of  May  11,  1906. 

Voted,  that  the  Freshman  crew  be 
allowed  to  row  a  race  away  from 
Cambridge  only  on  May  26,  and  that 
the  Second  Freshman  crew  be  not 
allowed  to  row  any  race  away  from 
Cambridge. 

Voted^  that  the  foOowing  appomtments 
be  approved:  L.L  Neale,  *06,  Manager 
of  the  Lacrosse  Team;  A.  H.  Elder, 
'07,  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Lacrosse 
Team ;  £.  Dana,  '08,  Assistant  Man- 
ager of  the  Swimming  Team;  W.  C. 
Chamberlin,  '08,  Manager  of  the  Basket- 
ball Team;  P.  B.  Francis,  '00,  Assistant 
Manager  of  the  Basketball  Team. 


Meeting  of  May  18,  1906. 

Voted,  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  insure  the  whole  of 
Soldier's  Field  against  accident  from 
this  date  until  June  24,  1906. 

Voted,  that  the  Greek  Play  and  Qass 
Day  Committees  be  allowed  to  store 
their  stage  under  the  Stadium,  provided 
they  take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  against 
any  damage  that  might  come  to  the  Sta- 
dium as  a  result  of  fire. 

Voted,  that  the  football  management 
be  authorized  to  arrange  a  game  with  the 
Yale  Freshman  football  team  for  next 
fall,  under  the  usual  conditions. 

The  report  ol  the  Committee  on  In- 
signia awarding  numerals  to  the  leading 
upper  class  crew  in  the  dass  races  was 
approved. 

Meeting  of  May  9S,  1006. 

Permission  was  granted  to  the  Second 
Freshman  Crew  to  race  the  Springfield 
High  School  Crew  on  May  26,  on  the 
Charles  River. 

The  appointments  were  approved  of 
C.  C.  Stetson,  '07,  as  Manager  of  the 
Cricket  Team;  M.  Newhall,  *08,  as  A^- 
sistant  Manager  of  the  Cricket  Team. 

Voted,  that  the  rule  excluding  Gradu- 
ates and  Freshmen  from  the  'Varsity 
teams  in  the  major  sports  be  extended  to 
cover  all  branches  of  sport,  but  that  the 
three-year  rule  shall  apply  only  to  the 
major  sports. 

Meeting  of  May  81,  1906. 

The  Committee  authorized  the  Chair- 
man to  revise  and  publish  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  to  date. 

Voted,  that  Mr.  Lathrq[>  be  engaged  as 
track  trainer  for  1906-07,  and  that  Mr. 
Quinn  be  engaged  as  an  assistant. 

Voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  student  who  is  registered  in  any 
graduate  department  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered eligible  for  a  University  team. 
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The  Graduate  Manager  was  instructed 
to  effect  the  return  of  all  equipment, 
such  as  uniforms  and  other  supplies, 
furnished  to  the  various  teams,  except 
insignia,  and  to  take  measures  for  the 
prc^>er  preservation  of  the  same. 

The  report  of  the  Tnsignia  C<Hnmit- 
tee  granting  the  privilege  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  AssodatioQ  Football  Team 
to  wear  insignia  was  approved. 

Meeting  of  June  18,  1006. 

The  Graduate  Treasurer  was  author- 
ized to  dose  contFacts  with  Messrs.  Rice 
and  Stephenson,  as  rowing  instructors 
for  next  year,  at  the  same  sahuy  as  the 
present  year. 

The  appointment  of  J.  J.  Rowe,  '07, 
as  Manager  of  the  Track  Team  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  request  of  the '06  Class  Day  Com- 
mittee was  granted  to  store  their  stage 
under  the  Stadium  from  year  to  year, 
provided  the  Stadium  be  insured  against 
any  loss  from  fire. 

Voted,  that  $10,000  be  paid  on  the 
Stadium  debt. 

The  appointment  of  H.  S.  Thompson 
as  Graduate  Treasurer  was  continued 
until  Jan.  1,  1907. 

The  Graduate  Treasurer  was  in- 
structed to  arrange  for  painting  the  steel 
work  of  the  Stadium. 

Meeting  of  June  £1,  1006. 
A  joint  meeting  was  held  of  the  old 
and  new  Conunittees.  Prof.  H.  S.  White 
was  re-elected  Chairman,  and  John 
Reynolds  was  elected  Secretary  of  the 
new  Conmiittee.  A  Committee  of  three 
was  $Bpp(Anied  to  discuss  the  iqypdnt- 
ment  of  a  paid  Secretary  and  to  consider 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  oflSce  of  Grad- 
uate Treasurer. 


Voted^  that  notice  be  given  to  John 
McMasters  that  his  contract  as  trainer 
would  be  terminated  with  the  required 
three  months*  notice,  and  that  the 
Graduate  Treasurer  be  authorized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  to 
pay  McMasters  half  his  salary  during 
1006-07. 

Foto2,that  the  Football  management 
be  authorized  to  engage  a  new  trainer  for 
one  year,  the  choice  and  contract  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman 
and  Dr.  Nidiols. 

The  re^justment  of  the  H.  A.  A.  and 
Season  tickets  for  next  year  was  referred 
to  the  Chairman,  Graduate  Treasurer, 
and  Football  Manager,  with  power. 

The  University  Football  schedule  for 
1006  was  approved  as  follows: 

Bept  29,  WDUmbi. 
Get    SiBowdoia. 
6,MjtiiM. 

10,  Biktet. 

13,  Ambexak  Agiienltiiral  OoOss*. 

90,  BFrlngfldd. 

27,  WMt  Point,  at  WMfc  Fdnt. 
Not.    8,  Brown. 

10,OariJalo. 

17,  Dftitmouth. 

M,Y«)e,atN6wHaT«i. 

The  Freshman  Football  schedule  was 
referred  to  the  Chairman  with  power, 
under  the  usual  precedents. 

Meeting  of  Jtdy  24,  1006. 
Resolved,  that  the  'Varsity  Crew  be 
permitted  to  row  a  race  with  the  'Var- 
sity Crew  of  Cambridge,  England,  on 
the  English  Thames  in  September,  the 
Committee  not  to  be  responsible  finan- 
daUy  in  any  way.  The  details  to  be  ad- 
justed by  agreement  with  the  English 
crew.  The  Harvard  Crew  manager  to 
make  an  accounting  to  the  C<Hnmittee 
of  the  expenditures  of  the  tnp. 
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THE  GRADUATES. 


HABVARD  CLUBS. 

ASBOaATED  HABVABO  CLtTBB. 

The  meetiogs  of  the  Aasodated  Haiv 
vard  Clubs  have  shown  from  the  start 
steady  progress  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested, the  number  in  attendance,  and 
the  results  accomplished. 

Tlie  success  c^  the  Tenth  Annual  meet- 
ing hdd  in  Chicago  on  May  96  and 
20,  1906,  added  great  impetus  to  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  Association, 
and  places  it  on  an  exceedin^y  penna- 
nent  basis  as  a  force  among  the  general 
graduate  body. 

The  work  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  is  along  lines  of  its  own,  and  has 
been  the  natural  outcome  of  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  graduates  living  in 
the  West  to  present  their  views  in  defin- 
ite form  on  matten  pertaining  to  Har- 
vard. The  Western  perspective  towards 
Harvard  often  differs  from  that  of  the 
men  in  the  East  who  live  nearer  the  di- 
rect University  influence,  and  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Association  are  espe- 
cially valuable  because  of  tlus  difference. 
The  graduates  living  near  Harvard  are 
in  the  majority  and  will  necessarily  be 
the  greatest  force  in  the  government  of 
the  University  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  Association  is  not  an  organisation  at- 
tempting in  any  way  to  usurp  the  fidd  of 
work  of  the  long  established  Alumni  As- 
sociation, but  is  a  body  working  on  lines 
in  accord  with  and  not  qpposed  to  that 
association.  Each  association  desires  to 
see  the  other  strengthen  its  influence  and 
increase  its  utility,  and  is  glad  to  help  as 
it  may  any  work  being  done  to  attain 
such  ends.  The  strength  c^  the  Univers- 
ity lies  largely  in  its  graduate  body,  and 
with  closer  union  and  organisation  of  the 


graduates  a  greater  vitality  is  given  the 
University  and  its  field  of  work  broad- 
ened and  enlarged. 

The  above  statement  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  many  inquiries  have  come 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Aliunni  Association.  As  interest 
in  both  organizations  seems  to  be  greatly 
on  the  increase,  the  point  of  view  of  these 
oiganizationa  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

The  Associated  Harvard  Oubs  wd- 
oomed  with  great  pleasure  the  ddegation 
from  Boston  that  came  out  to  the  Chi- 
cago meeting.  These  were  Prof.  L.B.R. 
Briggs,  '75,  Major  H.  L.  Higginson, 
r55],  F.  S.  Mead,  W,  E.  W.  Atkinson, 
•81,  H.  M.  Williams,  '85, 1.  T.  Burr,  '79, 
R.  S.  Gorham,  '85,  Robert  Homans,  '94, 
Albert  Thomdike,  '81,  R.  F.  Herrick, 
'90,  J.  A.  Burgess,  '04,  R.  D.  Weston- 
Smith,  *86.  In  this  ddegation  were  repre- 
sented the  University,  the  Corporation, 
and  the  leading  workers  in  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Harvard  Cdlege.  The 
attendance  at  the  meeting  was  represen- 
tative of  the  whole  country,  men  coming 
from  the  far  West,  the  far  South,  as  wdl 
as  guests  from  New  York  and  ddegates 
from  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  Jers^ 
and  Fhiladdphia.  810  men  registered 
during  the  session,  but  there  were  others 
who  failed  to  register,  and  the  total  at^ 
tendance  at  the  meeting  was  from  880  to 
850  men,  by  far  the  laj^gest  number  that 
have  ever  been  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

The  entertainment  provided  by  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  for  all  visiting 
Harvard  men  was  most  excellently  man- 
aged in  all  details  and  the  various  com- 
mittees in  charge  are  to  be  complimented 
on  the  able  carrying  out  of  their  plans. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
at  a  dinner  given  at  the  University  Qub 
on  Friday  evening,  at  which  was  dis- 
cussed the  order  of  business  and  the  sub- 
jects that  were  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
business  session  the  following  day.  The 
delegates  and  visitors  were  first  brou^t 
together  at  a  smoker  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
May  25.  This  infonnal  gathering 
proved  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and  jolly 
occasion  with  many  songs  by  8ol<Msts  and 
improvised  choruses. 

At  9.80  on  Saturday  morning  all  were 
taken  by  q>ecial  train  from  Chicago  to 
Lake  Forest  to  the  Qnwentsia  Country 
Club,  where  the  business  meeting  was 
held.  After  the  opening  address  by  Pres. 
G.  D.  Markham,  '81,  of  St.  Louis,  in 
which  he  most  forcibly  brought  out  the 
purpose  and  usefulness  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Qubs,  H.  M.  Williams,  '85,  of 
Boston  was  asked  to  present  the  genera] 
sdieme  proposed  for  putting  new  life  into 
the  Alunmi  Association  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Williams  outlined  the  changes 
(since  adopted)  and  the  advantages  of 
establishing  a  bureau  in  Boston  that 
would  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  various 
graduate  dubs  and  stimulate  interest  in 
Harvard  matters  among  the  graduates 
and  keep  them  informed  as  to  what  is 
going  on  at  the  University. 

T.  W.  Slocum,  '90,  Secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  then  spoke 
of  what  his  dub  had  done  to  hdp  the 
graduate  body  in  New  York,  and  urged 
a  larger  non-resident  membership  for  his 
dub. 

The  chief  subjects  before  the  meeting 
were  the  two  reports  submitted  by  the 
Committees  on  Secondary  Schools  and 
the  Three  Years'  Course.  The  report  on 
Secondary  Schools,  submitted  by  the 
Committee,  consisting  of  Merritt  Stair, 
'81,  diairman,  W.  H.  Sifbett,  *89,  and 
A.  B.  Hart,  '80,  indicated  the  work  that 


had  been  done  by  that  committee  in 
gathering  statistics  relative  to  Secondaiy 
Schods  preparing  for  Harvard,  and  em- 
bodied suggestions  as  to  the  way  schools 
can  be  kept  in  doser  touch  with  Harvard 
and  Harvard  requirements.  This  rqx>rt 
is  extremdy  complete,  and  the  committee 
has  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  gath- 
ering infonnaticMi  that  is  very  valuaUe 
and  will  hdp  greatly  to  accomplish  good 
results.  The  report  is  printed  and  has 
been  widdy  distributed  among  the  head 
masters  of  Secondary  Schools. 

The  report  on  the  Three  Years'  Course 
submitted  by  the  conmiittee,  consisting 
of  R.  6  Brown,  '84,  chairman,  W.  C. 
Boyden,  '86,  and  C.  B.  Wflby,  '70,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  noteworthy  report 
that  has  been  made  to  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  both  in  the  care  with 
whidi  the  committee  has  considered  the 
subject,  and  in  the  importance  of  the 
change  suggested.  In  this  report  the  com- 
mittee definitdy  recommends  that  the 
regular  course  for  a  Harvard  A.B.  be 
reduced  to  three  years,  and  the  require- 
ments changed  from  17  or  17}  hours,  as 
at  present,  to  15  hours.  The  reasons  for 
the  condusions  arrived  at  are  ably  pre- 
sented in  the  report,  which  is  printed  for 
distribution,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
interested  in  Harvard's  devdopment  A 
detailed  summary  of  it  appeared  in  the 
June  OradtuUe^  Magazine, 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  uniformity 
in  the  organizations  of  the  various  dubs 
constituting  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs,and  to  increase  interest  in  the  local 
work  of  such  dubs,  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  F.  W.  Buriingham,  '91,  of  Chicago, 
chairman,  M.  O.  Simons,  '91,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  D.  F.  Carpenter,  '00,  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  was  appointed  to  assist  the 
local  dubs  to  obtain  greater  uniformity 
of  organization,  and  to  recommend  plans 
followed  with  success  by  other  dubs  to 
increase  interest  and  usefulness  in  their 
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respectiye  localitiefl.  This  amunittee 
was  also  asked  to  report  results  ol  their 
work  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  committee  oonsisting  of  Benjamin 
Carpenter,  '88,  of  Chicago,  chairman, 
V.  M.  Porter,  '02,  ol  St.  Louis,  and  Rev. 
W.  A.  Smith,  '95,  of  Milwaukee,  was  ap- 
pointed to  hold  office  between  eonyen- 
tions  to  recommend  to  the  Councfl  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Qubs  nominations 
for  Overseer,  the  Council  to  report  them 
to  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  officen  dected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were :  Pres.,  R.  6  Brown,  '84,  ol 
Minne^wlis;  vio&pres.,  Stewart  Shfl- 
lito^  *79,  of  Cincinnati;  sec.  and  treas., 
V.  H.  May,  '05,  of  Milwaukee. 

An  invitation  for  the  next  meeting  was 
given  by  Detroit,  and  subsequent  vote  of 
the  Council  has  decided  on  Detroit  for 
the  meeting  in  May,  1907. 

After  the  meeting,  luncheon  was  serv- 
ed at  the  Club  House,  and  during  the 
afternoon  "  soft  ball "  games  were  played 
by  various  nines  under  the  generalship 
of  F.  W.  Burlingham,  '91.  While  no 
prizes  were  given  it  was  generally  con- 
ceded that  Fh)f .  Briggs  i^yed  a  very 
wonderful  game  at  third  base.  At  the  end 
of  the  afternoon  a  special  train  con  v^ed 
the  delegates  back  to  Chicago,  and  din- 
ner was  hdd  that  evening  at  7.80  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel.  At  this  dinner  there 
were  about  340  present  It  was  held  in 
the  extremdy  artistic  surroundings  of  the 
Auditorium  banquet-hall.  R.  J.  Caiy, 
'90,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Harvard  Club,  presided,  and  E.  H.  Pen- 
dleton, '8!2,  of  Cincinnati,  acted  as  leader 
of  the  Glee  Club,  which  proved  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  din- 
ner, the  choruses  led  by  Mr.  Pendleton 
bringing  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
Major  Higginson. 

The  speeches  of  Major  Higginson  and 
Professor  Briggs  were  ddightful  in  their 
wit  and  humor,  and  in  their  strong  inter- 


est and  f eding  for  Harvard's  best  wdf are. 
Th^  were  speeches  such  as  one  only 
hears  on  rare  occasions. 

In  urging  the  Associated  Clubs  to  be 
outspoken  Major  Higginson  said: 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  know  what  those 
at  the  head  think  and  say,  but  we  want 
to  know  what  you  think.  There  is  a  say- 
ing that  you  cannot  dance  with  a  girl 
unless  you  ask  her.  Now  we  want  to 
know  what  you  are  thinking  about 
We  want  to  know  how  you  feel  about 
things,  and  if  you  don't  tell  us  we 
won't  know.  Don't  suppose  we  don't 
want  to  know  what  you  think  and  fed, 
but  there  is  no  promise  whatever  that 
we  will  do  what  you  want.  We  know 
a  great  many  things  you  don't  know, 
and  you  know  a  great  many  things 
we  don't  know.  I  ask  once  mcwe  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  say  it;  if  you 
don't  say  it  we  cannot  know  it." 

H.  M.  Williams,  '85,  was  asked  to 
impress  again  upon  the  men  present  the 
work  that  the  Alumni  Association  was 
doing,  and  he  did  so  in  a  short  speech. 

6.  D.  Markham,  '81,  of  St.  Louis,  R. 
6  Brown,  '84,  of  Minneiqpolis,  £.  W. 
Atkinson,  '81,  of  Boston,  I.  T.  Burr,  '79, 
di  Boston,  A.  E.  Willson,  '09,  of  Louis- 
viUe,  T.  W.  Slocum,  '90,  of  New  York, 
C.  T.  Greve,  '84,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr. 
A.  T.  Hdbiook,  '92,  of  MOwaukee,  also 
spoke.  There  were  many  scmgs  through- 
out the  dinner  induding  solos  by  Jacob 
Wenddl,  Jr.,  '91,  C.  R.  Falk,'98,  Walter 
Cary,  '98,  a  L.  Swarts,  '88,  E.  H.  Pen- 
dleton, '82,  Dr.  A.  T.  Holbrook,  '92, 
Benjamin  and  George  Carpenter,  '88, 
and  Nathanid  Brigfaam,  '80. 

The  dinner  in  its  speeches,  songs  and 
appointments  was  a  fitting  dimax  to  the 
meeting. 

A  printed  report  giving  the  Bpetdnea 
made  at  both  the  business  meeting  and 
the  dinner,  together  with  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  on  Secondary  Schoob 
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and  the  Three  Years'  Course,  have  been 
distributed  to  members  c^  the  various 
dubs  constituting  the  Associated  Har> 
vard  Clubs.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  cop- 
ies to  others  who  desire  the  same.  Ad- 
dress, 628  Germania  Bldg.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

ValeatiM  H.  May,  '05»  Sec 

ANSOYER. 

On  June  14,  the  Qub  held  an  "Old 
Fashioned  Supper*'  at  the  North  An- 
dover  Countiy  Club,  invitation  to  which 
was  extended  to  all  Harvard  men  living 
in  Lawrence,  North  Andover,  and  Haver- 
hill. About  86  men  were  present  and 
everything  was  carried  on  in  an  informal 
way.  The  evming  was  spent  in  such  an 
enjoyable  manner  that  everybody  pres- 
ent thou^t  it  best  to  make  the  meet- 
ing an  annual  affair.  With  that  end  in 
view  those  present  decided  to  form  them- 
selves into  the  Merrimac  Valley  Harvard 
Qub. 

BarOett  H.  Hayes,  '98,  Sec. 

CHICAiGO. 

On  May  25  and  20  the  Qub  acted 
as  the  host  of  the  Associated  Haryard 
Clubs  on  the  occasion  of  their  decennial 
cdebration.  More  than  800  Harvard 
men  took  part  in  this  reunion.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  the  splendid  enthu- 
siasm shown  for  all  things  Harvard.  In 
consequence  the  several  conmiittees  in 
charge  of  the  program  were  delighted 
beyond  measure  to  witness  the  execution 
of  each  successive  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment with  a  spontaneous  finish  that 
they  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for.  The 
smoker,  for  instance,  fairly  swamped  the 
University  Qub  and  inaugurated  its  own 
program  for  making  the  evening  memor^ 
able. 

The  march  at  Lake  Forest  bdiind  the 
brass  band  from  the  train  to  the  On- 
wentsia  Qub  suggested  at  times  the  en- 


try into  a  countiy  town  of  Bainum's  al- 
lied shows.  The  true  climax  was  reached 
at  the  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  in  the 
really  fine  choral  singing  devel<^ed  un- 
der the  wonderful  leadership  of  Elliott 
Pendleton,  of  Qncinnati.  Major  Hig- 
ginson's  oxnpliment  to  PendleUm  in 
suggesting  that  he  become  the  new  leader 
of  the  Boston  Orchestra  is  perhaps  the 
best  commentaiy  on  the  excellency  c^  his 
work. 

The  official  program  covered  a  sched- 
ule which  began  with  the  smoker  Friday 
evening  and  ended  with  the  dinner  on 
Saturday.  In  fact,  however,  during  all 
of  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  we  had 
a  great  number  of  visitors  with  us.  Spe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  ol  the 
twelve  men  who  came  from  Boston  to 
join  us  in  the  celebration.  Major  Hig- 
ginson  was  the  representative  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  Dean  Briggs  came  to  us 
from  the  University.  H.  M.  Williams, 
*85,  addressed  the  Associated  Qubs  on 
the  plan  of  the  new  Alumni  Assodatkm. 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  Chicago  Qub  to  dis- 
cover how  easOy  and  enthusiastically  the 
plans  for  entertaining  the  Associated 
Qubs  were  matured  and  carried  out. 
One  of  the  features  of  greatest  value  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Qubs  is  the 
activity  for  Harvard  affairs  stirred  up  in 
each  locality  visited  by  the  Association. 
The  Harvard  Qub  of  Chicago  has  re- 
ceived a  lasting  benefit  from  the  May 
meeting. 

EobeH  J.  Cory,  '90,  Pres. 

FALL  BIVEB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Qub, 
hdd  Jan.  27, 1906,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Pres.,  J.  M.  Morton,  Jr., 
'91;  vice-prc*.,  Dr.  H.  G.  Wflbur,  '86; 
sec.,  W.C.  Gray,  '96;  treas.,  W.  L.  S. 
Brayton,  '96;  dioiister.  Dr.  S.  M.  Gor- 
don, m  '85 ;  member  of  executive  com- 
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mittee  for  three  years,  C.  F.  Wellington, 
*00;  membership  committee,  Israel  Bray- 
ton.  *96,  Dr.  W.  W.  Maryd,  d  '00, 
C.  E.  Smith,  '95.  Nine  new  members 
were  elected. 

The  19th  annual  dinner  was  hdd  on 
Feb.  22,  with  an  attendance  of  about  50 
members.  The  University  was  repre- 
sented by  Assistant  Dean  Edgar  H. 
Wells  and  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.  Besides  the 
addresses  by  the  guests  from  Cambridge, 
speeches  were  given  by  President  Mor- 
ton, Hon.  Milton  Reed,  Dr.  L.  W.  Ba- 
con  for  Yale,  W.  H.  Beattie,  for  the  Sons 
of  Brown  University  in  Fall  River,  Ellis 
Giffoid,  W,  the  Qub  "baby,"  R.  W. 
Frendb,  '07,  secretaiy  of  the  Fall  River 
Gub  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  M.  X.  Sulli- 
van. Cdlege  songs  were  sung  by  the 
diorus  led  by  Chorister  Gordon,  and 
several  members  gave  solos. 

On  the  evening  of  April  27,  the  Club 
gave  a  very  successful  ladies'  night, 
with  an  attendance  of  about  90  mem- 
bers and  guests.  The  Hon.  Milton  Reed 
gave  an  address  on  the  "Personal  Ele- 
ment in  Literature."  After  the  address 
a  collation  was  served,  and  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  spent  very  pleasantly 
in  social  intercourse  with  an  informal 
program  of  college  songs  by  the  chorus 
and  solos  by  several  members  and  guests. 
WiSLiam,  C.  Gray,  '96,  Sec. 

FTTCHBUBO. 

A  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Fitch- 
burg  Harvard  Oub  was  held  in  Fitch- 
buig  at  the  Johnsonia,  on  June  16, 
Fres.  Miller, '72,  presiding.  The  gather- 
ing was  very  enthusiastic  and  successful 
in  every  respect.  At  the  dose  of  the 
banquet,  the  business  meeting  was  hdd, 
and  a  committee  of  five  (of  which  the 
President  shall  be  one)  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Qub  for  action.    It  was  unani- 


mously voted  that  the  Club  join  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Qubs, 
and  that  the  President  and  one  other 
member  be  a  committee  to  represent  the 
Club  at  all  meetings  of  the  Federation. 
The  following  were  chosen  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Pkes.,  £.  P.  Pierce, 
'77;  vice-pres.,  Alvah  Crocker,  '79; 
exec,  committee,  C.  H.  Blood,  *79,  J. 

F.  McGrath,  '95,  and  Frederick  Wal- 
lace, '02;  sec.  and  treas.,  H.  I.  Wallace, 
•77. 

At  the  dose  of  the  business  meeting, 
Pres.  Miller  very  happily  introduced 
Phif.  E.  S.  Shddon,  '72,  who  spoke  very 
interestingly  of  difiPerent  phases  of  Har- 
vard growth,  referring  to  the  exchange 
of  professors  with  Germany,  the  Gredc 
play,  the  Graduate  School  of  Sdence, 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Medical  School, 
and  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the 
course  in  the  academic  department,  etc. 
Nearly  every  member  present  spoke,  and 
all  pledged  themsdves  to  work  for  Har- 
vard and  Harvard  ideas.  Present:  C.  E. 
Wood,  '50.  Dr.  F.  H.  Thompson,  '65, 

G.  N.  Procter,  '65,  Dr.  E.  P.  Miller,  '72. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  '72,  C.  F.  Baker,  '72, 

E.  S.  Shddon,  '72,  Judge  E.  P.  Pierce, 
'77,  H.  I.  Wallace,  '77,  J.  A.  Stiles.  '77, 
Alvah  Crocker.  '79,  Dr.  A.  P.  Mason, 
•79,  Hon.  C.  H.  Blood,  '79,  G.  A.  Black, 
•79,  Rev.  A.  L.  Sndl,  '86,  Dr.  W.  F. 
Sawyer,  '91,  Dr.  A.  H.  Pierce.  '92,  A.  W. 
Bancroft,  '95,  J.  F.  McGrath,  '95,  Dr. 

F.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  '98,  W.  D.  Smith, 
•99,  W.  H.  Dooley,  '01,  Frederick  Wal- 
lace, '02,  Richard  Miller.  '05.  Alvah 
Crocker,  Jr.,  '05,  and  James  McNa- 
mara,  '05. 

U,  J.  WaOoM,  '77,  Sec. 

KEENE,  N.   H. 

The  Keene  Harvard  Qub  held  its  first 
ladies'  night  on  July  27.  Dinner  was 
served  in  the  large  dining-room  of  the 
Cheshire  House,  covers  being  laid  for  84. 
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H.  S.  Madrintowh,  '60,  president  of  the 
Qub,  presided.  Hon.  Joseph  Shippen, 
'60,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  gave  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  college  days  and  sang 
songs  in  Greek  and  English.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Hooper,  '75,  director  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  spoke  on 
"The  Position  of  Harvard  among  the 
Universities."  Chancellor  Woodward  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
dealt  with  the  progress  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation and  memories  of  his  own  college 
days.  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  '68,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  losses  recently  suffered  by 
the  Club  and  its  members  through  death. 
The  Club's  oldest  member,  G.  A.  Whee- 
lock,  '86,  and  Mrs.  £.  A.  Renouf  and 
Mrs.  Lemuel  Hayward  have  died  within 
the  past  few  months.  The  Club  directed 
the  president  to  send  letters  of  sympathy 
to  Messrs.  Renouf  and  Hayward  and  to 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  Wheelock.  College 
songs  completed  the  evening's  pleasure, 
Dr.  £.  G.  Dearborn  presiding  at  the 
piano.  R.  E.  Faulkner  acted  as  marshal 
and  led  the  dbeering.  Small  Harvard 
flags  were  placed  at  the  tables  as  favors. 
The  Harvard  men  present  were:  Joaeph 
Shippen,  '60;  C.  M.  Woodward,  '60; 
H.  S.  Mackintosh,  '60;  J.  L.  Sewaid, 
'68;  F.  S.  Wheeler,  '72,  Chicago;  W. 
H.  ElHot,  '7«;  F.  W.  Hooper,  '76;  J.  B. 
Hyland,  m*84;  Betiam  Ellis,  '84;  J.  J. 
Colony,  '85;  H.  K.  Faulkner,  m  '85;  J. 
C.  Faulkner,  '86;  R.  E.  Faulkner,  '00; 
R.  L.  Manning,  '95,  Manchester;  J.  E. 
AUen,  I  '98;  K.  McG.  Martin,  9  '00;  E. 
G.  Dearborn,  m  '04;  P.  H.  Faulkner, 
'05;  H.  E.Rowley, '06.  Mr.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Wheeler  of  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  a  guest.  The  ladies  at  the  dinner 
were:  Mrs.  H.  S.  Mackintosh,  Miss  H. 
W.  Preston,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper,  Miss 
R.  L.  Hooper  (Raddiffe,  1900),  Mrs.  R. 
£.  Faulkner,  Mrs.  W.  P.  J.  Dinsmoor 
(Denver),  Miss  Lucy  Lowell  (Boston), 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  W.  H.  EUiot, 


Mrs.  Betnun  Ellis  Mrs.  C.  T.  Colcny, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Faulkner,  Mn.  C.  C.  Abbott, 
and  Miss  Marian  L.  Hastings. 

MANILA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Harvard  men 
interested  there  was  formed  the  "Har- 
vard Club  of  Manila."  The  objects  of 
this  organization  are  to  promote  good- 
f dlowship  among  Harvard  men  in  Ma- 
nila and  the  Philippines  and  to  insure  a 
welcome  to  all  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity who  may  come  to  the  Islands. 

It  was  decided  that  an  annual  banquet 
be  held  in  Manila  during  the  month  of 
June  <tf  each  year.  The  following  officers 
and  members  now  appear  upon  the  rolls: 
Pies.,  Hon.  W.  C.  Forbes,  '92;  vicepres., 
W.  Green,  '01;  treas.,  E.  N.  Stevens,  '08, 
sec.,  H.  KWescott,  '04;  Roger  Derby, 
'05,  D.  D.  L.  McGrew,  '08,  H.  S.  Forbes, 
'05,  J.  Bowditch,  '05. 

MEBBniAC  YALLET. 

Thirfy-five  Harvard  men  living  in 
Andover,  North  Andover,  Lawrence,  and 
Haverhill,  dined  together  at  the  North 
Andover  Country  Qub  on  June  14,  and 
decided  to  form  themsdves  into  an  as- 
sociation to  be  known  as  the  Merrimae 
Valley  Harvard  Club.  The  purpose  of 
this  Club  is  to  cement  the  bonds  of  good 
fellowship  among  all  Harvard  men  in 
this  vicinity,  and  to  aid  our  University  in 
every  way  possible.  All  Harvard  Clubs, 
or  men,  situated  in  or  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts along  the  Merrimae  Vall^  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  tins  Club,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  communicate 
with  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
the  greetings  and  congratulations  of  those 
present  at  the  supper  to  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Cross,  *28,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Harvard  College,  who  was  to  celebrate 
his  98th  birthday  on  June  16. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
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the  eDsuiog  year:  Honoraiy.  pres..  Rev.  J. 
W.  Cross, '28,  of  Lawrence;  pres..  Judge 
H.  R.  Dow,  '84,  of  North  Andover;  vice- 
pies.,  M.  A.  Taylor,  '89,  of  Haverhill; 
sec.,  B.  H.  Hayes,  '08,  of  Andover;  treas., 
P.  6.  Carieton,  '99.  of  Lawrence. 

BarOett  H.  Hayes,  '98.  Sec. 

NEW  TOKK  crrr. 

The  decorating  of  Harvard  Hall  is 
taking  the  attention  ci  the  oflSoers  and 
members  ci  the  Club.  Two  fine  moose 
heads  are  over  the  fireplaces,  and  it  is 
planned  to  put  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Alaska  mountain  sheep  between  them. 
These  have  been  shot,  and  loaned  or 
given  to  the  Club,  by  members. 

The  following  paintings  are  hung  in 
Harvard  Hall,  and  renund  one  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  is  so  very  far  away  from 
many  men  here  :  Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot, 
'53,  by  R.  G.  Haidie;  Dr.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  'ie,  by  W.  M.  Rice;  Hon.  J.  R. 
LoweU,  '88,  by  D.  W.  Keith;  Hon.  J. 
C.  Carter,  '60,  by  J.  S.  Sargent;  Hon.  J. 
H.  Choate,  '52,  by  J.  S.  Sargent;  Hon. 
C.  S.  Faiichild,  '68,  by  Cecilia  Beaux; 
Samuel  £liot,  copied  in  1905,  by  Emil 
Bublitz,  of  Berlin,  Grermany,  from  Hea- 
l/s  copy  (owned  by  Harvard  University) 
of  original  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  owned  by 
Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot;  Nicholas  Boylston, 
copied  in  1905  by  Emil  Bublitz  from 
original  in  possession  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; John  Winthrop,  H.  C.  1782,  co- 
pied in  1905,  by  Emil  Bublitz  from  orig- 
inal in  possession  of  Harvard  University; 
Charles  Chauncy,  second  President  of 
Harvard  College,  copied  in  1906,  by 
Emil  Bublitz  from  original  in  possession 
of  Harvard  University;  Hon.  John 
Adams,  H.  C.  1755,  Phssident  of  United 
States,  copied  in  1906,  by  Emil  Bublitz 
from  original  in  possession  of  Harvard 
University;  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr., 
'85. 

The  attendance  at  the  Club^is  hdd 


up  remarkably  weD  during  the  warm 
weather,  averaging  about  90  at  dinner, 
with  all  the  bedrooms  filled. 

The  Club  now  numbers  2700  mem- 
bers, and  as  the  net  gain  in  membership 
during  the  past  year  was  400,  we  should 
reach  the  8000  mark  before  another  year 
passes. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  the  Qub  num- 
bered 189  members,  so  that  its  growth 
keq)s  step  with  the  University,  and  is 
characteristic  of  the  Metropolis. 

Thomcu  W,  Slocum,  '90,  Sec. 

STBACUBE,  N.  T. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of 
this  Qub:  E.  H.  Archibald,  p  '00;  C. 
W.  Andrews,  '82;  W.  S.  Andrews,  '77; 
W.  M.  Booth,  8  '93;  J.  L.  Boysen,  '98; 
C.  W.  Cabeen,  p  '92;  S.  R.  Calthrop; 
C.  H.  Carter,  p  '02;  G.  E.  Dana, '54^ 
H.  A.  Eaton,  '93;  J.  M.  Falker,  '01 
W.  F.  Hodge,  '95;  C.  H.  King,  '02;  J, 
L.  King,  '71;  L.  Krumbhaar;  F.  J. 
Kaufmann,  m  '87;  W.  R.  Kimball,  '88 
J.  C.  KuUmer,  '00;  M.  M.  Letter,  '96 
F.  D.  Losey,  p  *90;  W.  R.  Mackenzie, 
p '05;  W.  W.  Magee,  '89;  E.  F.  Metcalf, 
Sp.  '00;  E.  C.  Morris,  p  '94;  L.  W. 
Mott,  '96;  T.  M.  Osborne,  '84;  A.  S. 
Patterson,  p  '98;  J.  D.  Pennock,  '83; 
I.  J.  Peritz.  p  '93;  P.  O.  Place,  '94;  H. 
C.  Porter,  p  '01;  E.  D.  Roe,  '85;  W. 
M.  Ross,  I  '77;  W.  M.  Smallwood.  p  '02; 
E.  P.  Southworth,  '97;  H.  B.  Wilbur, 
r97];  L.  B.  Williams,  '91;  A.  M.  Wosc, 
m'Ol. 

i  DeoeMod,  11  April,  1906. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

\*  The  penoml  new*  !■  oompOed  from  inf or- 
mfttioQ  fmnUhed  by  the  Olaae  Seeretarlee,  uA  by 
the  Becretwiet  of  HarT»rd  Clabt  and  Aiaooift- 
tioiu,  and  from  other  reliable  aouTcei.  TheTaloe 
of  thia  department  might  be  greatly  enhaaoed  if 
Ham»d  men  oreiywlMrd  would  oontribQte  to  Ik 
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BMponlbiUty  for  vron  1110014  rert  with  iba 
Editor. 

%•  It  becomes  more  and  more  dllBcalt  to  m> 
■Ign  noent  Hunrard  men  to  their  proper  CUm  ; 
iriBoe  meny  who  oaU  themeelTee  oleMmatee  take 
their  degrees  in  different  yean.  It  tometimas 
happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the  news  famished 
by  the  Beoretarles,  the  GhMs  rating  of  the  Qoin- 
qoennhd  Gstelogne  is  not  striotly  followed. 

V  ICucb  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harrard  Clubs,  Id 
the  Corporation  and  Orerseem'  Bfeoords>  and  in 
the  UniTsrsity  Kotes. 


Od  June  16,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cross,  the 
Senior  Alumnus,  celebrated  his  98th 
birthday  in  good  health  at  his  home  in 
Lawrenoe.    He  died  on  Aug,  18. 

1834. 
Samud  William  Rodman  died  at  Lin- 
coln, on  June  1,  1906;  he  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct  80, 1814.  He  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  Class,  and  had 
been  its  secretary  since  the  death  of 
Thomas  Cushing,  in  1895.  The  Gass 
had  52  members  of  whom  few  attained 
to  more  than  a  local  distinction.  J.  H. 
Williams  vras  governor  of  Maine,  Ed- 
ward Fox,  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Court  for  Maine;  B.  £.  Cotting  was  wdl 
known  in  Boston  as  curator  of  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Thomas  Cushing  as  master  of 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  and  Dr.  C.  £. 
Ware  as  a  physician;  S.  M.  FeltcMi,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  charge  of  the  trans- 
portation of  troops'over  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  &  Baltimore  R.R.,  during 
the  Civil  War;  J.  W.  Randall,  poet,  re- 
cluse, and  philanthropist,  is  commemo- 
rated in  tUndall  Hall  at  Harvard. 

1886. 
George  Alexander  Whedock  died  at 
Keene,  N.  H.,  on  June  17, 1906.  He  was 
bom  near  Keene  in  1816  and  came  to 
Cambridge  to  be  educated.  After  grad 
uating  in  1886,  he  studied  law  and  having 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  he  opened  an 


office  in  Keene  with  his  brother-in-Jaw, 
J.  H.  Elliot.  As  Mr.  Whedock  was  a  man 
of  considerable  means  he  practised  little^ 
preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  an  out- 
door life.  He  was  greatly  interested  in 
natural  history  and  spent  a  laige  part  of 
his  time  amcnog  diildren  or  in  the  fidids. 
He  also  vras  a  firm  friend  of  the  schools, 
and  for  a  long  term  was  a  member  of  the 
Keene  School  Board.  For  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Ashudot  National 
Bank  of  Keene,  of  whidi  he  had  been 
dected  a  director  in  the  fifties.  His  mem- 
ory in  Keene  vrill  be  perpetuated  by  a 
large  tract  of  woodland  of  50  acres  called 
Whedock  Paric;  but  this  was  not  his  only 
gift  to  Keene,  for  another  tract  of  12  acres 
to  be  forever  preserved  as  a  forest  is 
known  as  Children's  Wood,  while  ad- 
jacent to  it  is  still  anothertractof  85  acres 
known  as  Robinwood  Forest.  About  the 
time  he  gave  Whedock  Park  to  the  dty, 
Mr.  Whedock  was  made  park  commis- 
sioner, a  position  which  he  hdd  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  never  married. 
The  Class  has  now  only  two  survivors, 
L  M.  Spdman  of  Cambridge,  and  S.  6. 
Ward  ci  Washington,  D.  C. 

1889. 
Dr.  £.  E.  Hale,  8ee„ 

88  Highland  St.,  Boxbnry. 
Charles  Dudl^  Miller  died  Feb.  2, 
1896,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  At  our  request, 
his  widow  has  sent  to  our  collection  of 
portraits  a  beautiful  picture  of  MiUer 
as  he  was  when  he  was  a  member  of  our 
Class  in  1885  and  1886,  at  Cambridge. 
After  that  time  he  lived  in  western  New 
York  and  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  because  he 
did  not  take  a  degree.  He  filled  a  large 
part,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
He  was  one  of  a  little  group  of  men 
who  came  to  us  from  western  New  York 
and  made  a  very  valuable  element  in  our 
class  and  college  life.  —  John  Clarke 
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Adams,  from  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of 
OUT  first  scholars.  He  was  a  great  f avor^ 
ite  with  the  Gass  and  delivered  the  ora- 
tion on  Class  Day.  While  he  was  at  the 
Law  School,  he  was  the  College  instruot- 
or  in  elocution  and  he  was  a  tutor  in  Col- 
lege in  1848.  He  returned  to  New  York 
about  1844,  to  join  his  father  in  some 
great  enterprises  of  inlemal  improve- 
ment in  which  they  were  engaged.  And 
he  died  in  1874  without  having  attained 
the  distinction  in  public  life  which  we  all 
took  for  granted  on  Class  Day.  —  Elli- 
oott  Evans,  another  of  this  group,  became 
the  distinguished  professor  of  law,  his- 
tory, dvil  pdi^,  and  political  economy 
at  Hamilton  College.  He  died  in  1881. 
— John  Ganson  was,  I  suppose,  the  name 
best  known  to  the  country  at  large  of  the 
whole  group.  He  was  a  consistent  and 
intelligent  War  Democrat  in  the  Civil 
War  and  represented  his  district  with 
great  distinction  in  Congress.  I  had  been 
personally  intimate  with  Ganson  in  Col- 
lege and  after  we  had  returned  together 
from  our  dass  supper,  at  the  end  of  the 
college  term,  as  the  sun  was  rising  we 
bade  each  other  good-bye,  at  the  gate- 
way between  Massachusetts  and  Har- 
vard. I  remembered  for  years  how  Gan- 
son said,  "Good-bye,  God  knows  when 
we  shall  meet  again,"  and  we  reminded 
each  other  of  that  phrase  23  or  24  years 
afterwards  when,  as  a  member  <rf  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, he  led  me  to  the  speaker's  desk  where 
I  was  to  preach,  in  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War.  Tliese  men  were  all  q>edaUy  al- 
lied with  James  Gore  King,  afterward  a 
judge  of  theSupremeCourt  (rf  New  York. 
In  Miller's  case  the  detail  is  not  such  as 
is  apt  to  get  into  the  books.  Lord  Rob- 
erts said  of  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
if  he  had  killed  a  hundred  or  two  men 
they  would  have  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  But  as  he  only  made  peace  for  a 
millian  or  two  pec^le  and  organised  a 


new  and  happy  nation,  the  F^ngKah  Gov- 
ernment had  no  honors  for  such  as  he. 
ScHuething  the  same  thought  came  across 
me  when  I  brought  together  some  of  the 
details  of  Col.  Miller's  life.  Here  was  a 
Colonel,  but  he  had  not  killed  anybody. 
If  he  had,  his  name  would  have  been  in 
the  biographical  Dictionary.  He  had 
done  his  part  in  maintaining  the  organi- 
zation of  the  militia  ci  New  York.  The 
country  knows  how  important  a  part  that 
wasandis.  Buthe  hadnotbeen  inbat- 
tle,  so  he  was  not  in  the  written  histoiy  of 
his  time. 

•<  Only  ft  eh6«rftil  dty  ftand* 
Bnlldad  1)j  his  liMd«B(0d  bMida." 

Sudi  are  his  monuments  and  such  alone. 
Mr.  MiUer  married,  on  Oct.  13,  1848, 
Elizabeth  Smith,  the  daughter  of  the 
great  philanthropist  Gerrit  Smith,  who 
was  in  every  sense  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
erty party  or  the  Abolitionists  of  thestate 
dt  New  York.  From  that  time  till  Mr. 
Smith  died.  Miller  was  closely  allied  with 
him  in  the  management  of  his  immense 
property.  This  generation  does  not  re- 
member as  it  should  that  Gerrit  Smith 
was  one  of  the  bugest  landholders  in  the 
United  States,  as  his  father  Peter  Smith 
had  been  before  him.  But  all  the  same 
he  hated,  not  to  say  dreaded,  land  mono- 
poly, and  in  the  midst  of  his  other  achieve- 
ments and  attempts,  for  instance  in  the 
Underground  Ridlroad  and  in  political 
affairs  in  Congress,  and  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  he  found  time  and  op- 
pOTtunity  to  give  away  200,000  acres  of 
land,  mostiy  among  poor  men,  blade  and 
white,  in  parcds  averaging  nearly  50 
acres  each.  In  the  detail  of  such  enter- 
prises, his  son-in-law.  Miller,  was  an  act- 
ive coadjutor  with  him.  And  of  both  of 
them  it  might  be  said  that  they  always 
advocated  "a  larger  liberty  of  opinion 
and  freedom  fn»n  the  bondage  of  sect.*' 
Mr.  Miller  had  an  exquisite  taste  in  mu- 
sic. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  he  re- 
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moved  to  Gemsva,  where  he  was  honored 
and  beloved  by  young  and  old. 

1841. 
J.  S.  Ketib,  See., 

Coooord. 
The  three  oldest  classes  present  at  this 
year's  Commencement  were  each  .repre- 
sented only  by  their  secretaries,  C.  H. 
Parker  of  '85,  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale  of  '39, 
H.  F.  Bond  of  '40.— The  Class  of  '41 
were  invited  by  the  Secretary  to  a  class 
meeting  and  dinner  on  this  e6th  annivei^ 
sary.  It  has  7  survivors.  Three  of 
these  were  present  at  Cambridge,  Har- 
low, the  oldest,  now  in  his  90th  year, 
was  too  feeble  to  attend  the  exercises  or 
walk  in  the  graduates'  procession,  or  stay 
to  the  dinner.  T.  W.  Higginson,  the 
youngest,  and  the  Secretaiy  represented 
the  Class  at  all  the  functions  of  the  day. 
Finding  that  they  were  the  only  ones  of 
the  7  to  dine,  each  agreed  to  bring  his 
wife  to  theThomdike  where  the  dinner 
was  served  at  7  p.m.  This  was  at  a 
round  table  in  the  same  room  where 
the  Class  had  dined  on  their  50th,  55th, 
and  60th  anniversaries.  The  Class  Bode 
was  looked  over  and  each  read  aloud  to 
the  ladies  the  brief  memoir  in  that  book 
written  by  him  65  years  before. 
After  this  introduction,  Mrs.  Higginson 
and  Mrs.  Keyes  were  unanimously 
adopted  as  honorary  members  of  the 
Class,  and  with  a  toast  to  the  dd  and 
to  the  new  classmates,  the  65th  and  per- 
haps the  last  anniversary  pleasantly 
ended. 

1842. 
Dr.  Andrew  Delaval  Blanchard,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Gass,  died  at  his  home  in 
Melrose  on  June  11,  after  a  short  illness. 
He  was  bom  in  Medford,  March  4, 1823. 
He  fitted  for  college  under  private  tutors 
in  his  native  town  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1842.  Of  a  dass 


of  56  only  four  are  now  living.  He  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  M.D.  from.  Harvard 
Medical  Sdiod  in  1846  and  in  the  same 
year  b^gan  to  practise  medidne  in  Law- 
rence. He  gave  up  practice  after  a  brief 
interval  and  established  a  drug-store  in 
what  was  known  as  Merrimac  Block  on 
Jackson  St.  At  the  breaking-out  d  the 
Gvil  War  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
the  drug  business  to  the  late  Charles 
Clarke  and  served  as  a  vdunteer  surgeon 
during  the  war,  being  stationed  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Va.,  andPortsmouth  Grove, 
R.I.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Lawrence  and  engaged  in  business 
until  his  removal  to  Melrose  in  1891.  Mr. 
Blandiard  in  the  early  days  of  Lawrence 
served  in  the  government  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  schod  committee.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
of  Grecian  lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  and  he 
had  the  distinction  of  holding  the  long- 
est membership  in  the  lodge,  having 
joined  in  1850.  He  was  also  a  charter 
member  of  Lawrence  Council,  17,  Royal 
Arcanum.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Blanchard,  and  two 
daughters.  Miss  Maiy  A.  and  Miss 
Annie  R.  Blanchard,  who  reside  in  Md- 
rose,  and  one  son,  Denman  Blandiaid 
of  North  Andover. 

1848. 
D.R.WHrrNET,iSM., 
68  OommonwMJth  At».,  Botton. 
Edward  James  Young  died  in  Wal- 
tham,  on  June  24, 1906.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  April  1, 1829,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Young.  He  studied  first  at  the 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  then  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  and  entered  Harvard 
in  1844.  After  graduating,  he  was  usher 
for  two  years  in  the  Brimmer  Schod. 
From  1850  to  1852  he  was  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.    Then  he  spent  four 
years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Germany,  where 
he  attended  the  Universities  of  Gottin- 
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gen  and  Halle.  On  his  retum,  he  was  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Channing  (Unita- 
rian) Church  at  Newton,  1857,  where  he 
served  until  1869;  the  next  eleven  years, 
he  was  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Harvard.  In  1880  he  resigned,  and 
became  minister  of  the  First  Parish 
Church,  Waltham,  where  he  seorved  until 
1892,  when  he  retired.  In  1859  he  mar- 
ried, in  Newton,  Maiy  C.  Blake,  whodied 
Oct.  21, 1901.  He  leaves  three  children, 
Edward  B.  of  St.  Fktul,  Minn.,  Herbert 
£.  and  Charles  F.  of  Waltham.  He  was 
a  Fdlow  of  the  American  Academy,  for 
2St  years  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  a  member  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  and  for 
several  years  he  was  the  prestdeut  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theo- 
logical Education.  Tufts  College  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  S.T  J>.  on  him  in 
1887. 

1850. 
John  Noble,  Sec. 

Court  HoDM,  Boston. 
Six  of  the  Gass,  Hobbs,  Noble,  Rich- 
ardson, Robinson,  Suter,  and  Williams, 
met  on  Commencement  Day  at  Mat- 
thews 5,  our  mustering  place  for  many 
years,  —  the  oldest  Class  to  meet  as  a 
body  and  heading  the  lengthening  list  in 
ihe  Advertiser,  Accepting  the  invitation 
of  '56,  they  were  at  the  Lunch  in  Phillips 
Brooks  House.  The  six  answered  the 
roU-caU  of  the  dasses  at  Old  Massachu- 
setts, and  marched  to  the  College  Yard 
Gate,  where  th^  fell  out  of  the  proces- 
sion to  Memorial  Hall,  and  as  bystanders 
reviewed  the  ever  increasing  host  of 
graduates  as  it  went  by,  —  the  old  Har- 
vard spirit  in  the  Class  of  loyalty  and 
love  not  dulled  by  the  years  but  stronger 
and  stronger  with  each  added  year. — 
Charles  Carroll  Bombaugh  died  at  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  May  24,  1906.  He  was 
bom    at   Harrisburg,    Pa.,    Feb.    10, 


18S8.  He  came  of  German  stock  on  the 
paternal  side,  George  Bombaugh,  the 
founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
family,  coming  from  the  Palatinate  and 
settling  in  Pennsylvania  about  1740. 
His  great-grandfather,  Conrad,  served 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  was 
chief  burgess  of  Harrisburg  in  1794. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  of  English 
descent,  the  Lloyds  being  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. He  fitted  for  college  at  the 
Military  Academy  of  Capt.  Alden  Par- 
tridge, formerly  superintendent  at  West 
Point.  Entering  College  in  1846,  he 
graduated  in  1850,  having  stood  well  in 
scholarship  through  his  college  course. 
He  was  not  identified  with  the  lai|^ 
college  dubs  or  sodeties,  but  was  a 
most  genial  fellow,  fond  of  sodety  and 
popular,  with  a  wide  drde  of  friends. 
He  kqyt  upa  strong  interestinthe  Col- 
lege and  in  the  Class  through  his  life;  he 
was  always  counted  upon  at  our  five-year 
suppers,  and  often  enlivened  them  with 
original  verses,  in  which  he  had  a  dedded 
facility.  The  last  he  attended  was  in 
1900.  On  leaving  College  he  entered 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.  in  185S,  and  in  1855  the 
degree  of  A.M.  at  Harvard.  He  followed 
his  profession  assiduously  till  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  Civil  War,  when  at  the 
solidtation  of  Col.  E.  C.  Baker,  after- 
ward killed  at  Ball's  Bluff,  he  entered 
the  service  and  was  oonunissioned  sur- 
geon of  the  2d  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in 
August,  1861.  He  served  in  Gen. 
Stone's  Division  on  the  Potomac,  and 
later  in  Gen.  Sedgwidc's  Division  in  the 
Peninsular  Campaign.  At  Harrisburg 
Landing  he  nearly  succumbed  to  typho- 
malarial  fever  brought  on  by  overwork 
and  exposure  in  McClellan's  retreat  to 
the  James.  After  service  in  hospital 
duty  in  Philaddphia,  he  was  (Hxlered  on 
his  own  request  to  Baltimore  on  special 
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duty  in  April,  1864,  where  he  remained 
till  the  end  of  the  war.  Impaired  health 
forced  him  to  give  up  general  practice^ 
and  he  became  medical  examiner  for 
several  leading  insurance  oompaoiei, 
and  engaged  in  joumaUsm  and  litenuy 
pursuits.  He  was  for  a  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  American,  and  in 
18d5,  he  established  and  for  88  years 
conducted  with  maiked  ability  and  suc- 
cess the  Baltimore  Undenoriier,  a  leading 
insurance  paper.  He  was  the  poet 
at  the  centennial  celebration  ci  the 
founding  of  Harrisburg  and  the  county 
of  Dauphin.  He  had  an  especial 
fondness  for  the  by-ways  of  literature, 
and  reveled  in  the  quaint,  the  cuiioiis, 
and  the  obscure  and  little  known.  A 
result  appeared  in  his  two  volumes, 
*' Gleanings forthe  Curious,"  and  "Facts 
and  Fancies  for  the  Curious,"  waska 
showing  wide  research  in  compilation 
and  meeting  with  great  interest  and  suc- 
cess. His  most  important  original  work 
was  the  "Stratagems  and  Conspiracies 
to  Defraud  Insurance  Companies," 
wbkik  contained  an  authentic  record  of 
all  the  most  remarkable  cases.  He 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  woik  of  the 
American  Academy  ol  Medicine,  and 
labored  earnestly  for  higher  standards 
of  prdiminary  education  and  the  length- 
ening of  medical  coQege  and  hospital 
courses,  to  keep  up  with  the  advance 
of  medical  science.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Medical  and  Chinn^cal  Faculty 
of  Maryland,  and  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  He  also  belonged 
to  the  Harvard  and  University  Clubs  ol 
Baltimore,  the  Orders  ol  the  Loyal 
Legion,  the  Maryland  Society  of  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  to 
many  other  societies  and  associations. 
A  widow  and  two  daughters  survive 
him.  His  death  leaves  20  members 
of  the  Gaas  Uving  out  of  the  original 


1851. 
Fbof.  H.  W.  Hatnbb,  8ee^ 

289  BaMon  Bt,  fiortnn. 
Christopher  Columbus  Langdell  was 
bom  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  May  9St^ 
4826,  and  died  in  Cambridge  July  6, 
1006.  His  father's  name  was  John,  and 
his  mother's  Lydia  Beard.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather  came  to  this  countiy 
from  England,  settled  first  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  and  afterwards  removed  to  New 
Boston.  His  maternal  great-grandfather 
was  bom  in  Londonderry,  Irdand,  and 
came  to  this  countiy  with  hts  parents^ 
who  settled  in  New  Boston.  Mr.  Lang^ 
ddl  went  to  Hiillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
in  1845,  and  renuuned  until  1848,  when 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Gaas  of  1851,  in 
its  SophcHnore  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
Junior  year  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Col- 
lege, but  the  Corporation,  at  the  request 
of  his  classmates,  in  1870  placed  his 
name  upon  their  roll  of  membership.  In 
1852  he  entered  the  Dane  Law  Sdiool, 
was  made  librarian,  and  received  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1858.  ThefoUowing 
year  the  hcmoraiy  degree  ol  AM.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Cdlege.  In 
the  winter  of  1854,  he  removed  to  New 
York,  and  continued  in  the  practice  of 
law  there  15  years,  when,  up<m  the  re- 
tirement of  Prof.  Parsons,  he  was  made 
Dane  Professor  in  the  Law  Sdiool,  and 
in  1870,  Dean  of  the  School.  Hisramark- 
able  career  in  that  service  and  the  revolu- 
tion made  by  him  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing law  need  be  only  alluded  to  here. 
For  30  years  he  held  Uie  Dane  professor- 
ship, till  1900,  when  he  was  made  ^o- 
f essor  EmeriHu,  and  for  25  of  these  years 
he  had  been  Dean  ol  the  Law  Sdiool. 
In  1885,  in  recognition  of  his  great  serv- 
ices to  the  Law  School  and  to  his  pro- 
fession, a  special  celebration  was  made 
of  the  25th  anniversaiy  of  his  a{^xnnt- 
ment  as  professor  l^  a  dinner,  at  the 
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axmiial  meetiiig  ci  the  Harvard  Law 
School  Association.  This  was  lai^y 
attended  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  this 
country,  including  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Justice  Gray  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  Justice  Hohnes,  then  ci  the 
Mass.  Supreme  Court.  Sir  Frederick 
PoDock,  of  England,  and  others  of  the 
distinguished  guests,  joined  in  laudatoiy 
addresses  in  his  honor.  Since  his  retire- 
ment, in  1900,  an  impairment  of  vision 
has  hindered,  without  precluding,  the 
continuance  of  his  legal  writings.  On 
Sept.  22,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Ellen 
Huson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  R. 
Huson,  at  Coldwater,  Mich.,  who  sur- 
vives him.  They  have  had  no  children. 
In  his  honor  the  new  building  ci  the 
Harvard  Law  School  is  to  be  called 
LangdeUHall. 

1862. 
H.  G.  Denny,  Sec., 

68  Deronahize  St.,  Boaton. 
Elijah  Swift  died  at  his  home  in 
Falmouth  on  July  17.  He  was  the  son 
of  Oliver  C.  and  Eliza  Swift,  and  was 
bom  in  Falmouth,  in  1831,  in  the  same 
house  in  which  he  died.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 
In  1852  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  and  returned  for  another  year 
of  graduate  work.  After  a  year  spent 
in  travel  in  Europe,  he  went  to  Boston 
and  was  in  an  importing  business  for  a 
year  or  two  imtil  an  opportunity  came 
for  him  to  go  South  into  the  business  of 
furnishing  live-oak  to  the  navy.  He 
spent  several  successful  years  in  the 
South,  but  when  the  war  broke  out  in 
1861  he  came  North.  In  1862  he  en- 
listed in  the  d8th  Mass.  Vols.,  and  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Then  he  went 
West  and  engaged  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  pine-lands  in  Wisconsin, 
where  he  lived  until  three  years  ago, 


when  he  returned  to  Falmouth.  He  was 
twice  married:  in  1869  to  Myra  Bliss, 
who  died  in  1880,  and  in  1889  to  Fannie 
Wetherbee,  who  survives  him.  Two 
sons,  Carlton  Bliss  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  £.  Kent  Swift,  oi  Whitinsville,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chute,  of 
Boston,  also  survive.  Mr.  Swift  served 
his  church  in  Wisconsin  as  trustee  for 
many  years;  he  was  also  for  many  years 
a  trustee  of  Bdoit  College  and  a  corporate 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.  He 
was  a  member  of  B.  F.  Jones  Post, 
G.  A.  R.,  ol  Fahnouth. 

1858. 
S.  S.  Shaw,  See,, 

48  lit.  Yenum  8t,  Boston. 
David  Henshaw  Ward,  son  of  the  late 
Andrew  Henshaw  Ward  oi  Newton, 
died  in  OakUnd,  Cal.,  June  29,  1890. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  2S,  18S0. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  connected 
with  large  enterprises  in  the  industrial 
development  of  California  and  also  in  the 
management  of  large  trust  estates.  He 
was  much  interested  in  antiquarian  and 
genealogical  researches. 

1864. 
D.  H.  CoouDOE,  Sec,, 
00  Stftte  St.,  Boston. 
Dr.  Hall  Curtis  died  at  Beverly  Fanns 
on  June  1, 1906.  He  was  son  of  Nathan- 
iel Curtis,  Jr.  (H.  C.  1818),  and  Emily 
M.  Hall,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  7, 
1834.  He  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  After  graduating  in  1854, 
he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1857.  He  was  surgical  interne  in  the 
Mass.  General  Hospital;  then  spent 
three  years  in  Europe  pursuing  his 
medical  studies.  When  the  Civil  War 
came  he  enlisted  as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  24th  Mass.  Vols,  and  served  8  years 
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with  that  and  as  surgeon  of  the  2d  Mass. 
Heavy  Artilleiy.  In  1865  he  married 
Alice  D.  Silsbee  of  Salem.  He  practised 
in  Boston.  For  many  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Mass.  General  Hospital, 
the  Boston  Dispensaiy,  and  the  Boston 
City  Hospital.  He  served  for  seven 
years  on  the  Boston  School  Board.  His 
widow  and  two  children,  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Heaton  and  John  S.  Curtis,  survive 
him.  —  George  Eames  Dana,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Dana,  bom  in 
Lowell,  Feb.  5,  18S4,  died  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  April  18,  1906.  He  fitted  for 
college  in  private  schools  at  Lowdl 
and  Concord.  After  leaving  college 
he  studied  law  for  18  months  in  the 
office  of  D.  S.  &  W.  A.  Richardson,  at 
Lowell;  then  he  took  up  his  father's 
copper  business,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Wilder  &  Dana.  In  1860  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Lowell  City  Council. 
In  1861  he  helped  to  organize  the 
Richardson  Light  Infantty  and  was 
commissioned  2d  lieutenant  From 
1862  to  1864  he  was  connected  as  a 
civilian  with  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster's 
Department  at  New  Berne.  In  1864 
he  was  with  the  10th  Aimy  Corps  at 
Petersburg,  then  with  Grant  at  City 
Point;  after  the  war,  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  Resigned  in 
1867  and  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
with  George  Barnes  &  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  knives,  etc.,  for  mowers  and 
reapers.  On  consolidation  with  an 
Akron,  O.,  firm,  his  house  became  Whit- 
man &  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  vice-president,  and  pre- 
sident. On  resigning  as  president,  in 
1902,  he  was  chairman  of  the  directors. 
He  was  a  director  in  several  banks, 
trust  companies,  etc.,  and  for  four  years 
was  president  of  the  Syracuse  Police 
Conunissioners.  He  married,  in  186S, 
Cornelia  Cogswell  of  Syracuse,  who 
died  in  1870,  leaving  two   daug^ten 


one  of  whom  married  Prof.  A.  N.  Jaa- 
naris,  of  London. 

1856. 
D.  A.  Gleasqn,  See.^ 
162  Cwiaemty  St.,  Booton. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston,  June  26,  at  7  P.  M.,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Classmate  Kimball.  19  classmates 
were  present:  C.  F.  Adams,  R.  E.  Bab- 
son,  J.  Brooks,  A.  A.  Brown,  D.  Casares, 

E.  T.  Fisher,  W.  E.  Fuller,  B.  M.  Har- 
rod,  C.  Hunt,  B.  B.  Huntoon,  D.  P.  Kim- 
ball, T.  J.  Morris,  B.  H.  Nash,  C.  Noyes. 

F.  B.  Rice,  A.  Searle,  J.  Smith,  R.  H. 
Weld,  H.  G.  Wheelock.  Casaies  came 
from  Yucatan,  Harrod  from  Washing- 
ton, on  his  way  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, Hunt  from  New  Orieans,  Himtoon 
from  Louisville,  Morris  from  Baltimore, 
to  be  present  at  the  Commencement 
exercises.  There  were  no  formal  pro- 
ceedings and  no  speech-making,  but  an 
evening  of  pure  social  enjoyment  was 
passed.  Reminiscences  of  the  olden  time, 
relations  of  personal  experiences  of  class- 
mates during  the  50  years  since  gradua- 
tion, regrets  for  the  absence  of  those 
whom  illness  or  distance  had  kept  away, 
a  kindly  remembrance  of  the  many  who 
have  gone  before,  —  occupied  the  even- 
ing; and  in  the  memory  of  those  present 
the  50th  anniversary  dinner  will  take  its 
place  with  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
many  reunions  which  have  preceded  it. 
In  continuance  of  the  practice  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  Class  offered  the  hospitality 
of  Commencement  Day  to  members  of 
classes  of  an  earlier  date  of  graduation. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee, Phillips  Brooks  House  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Class  for  this  pur- 
pose. Luncheon  was  served  from  12  to 
2  p.  M.,  and  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
older  graduates  and  specially  invited 
guests  were  present  some  part  of  the  time. 
The  admirable  adaptation  of  the  build- 
ing for  this  purpose  ma  thesul>jectof 
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universal  commendatioii,  and  called 
forth  especial  approval  from  the  older 
graduates.  At  each  recurring  Com- 
mencement the  graduates  of  50  and 
more  years'  standing  have  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  generosity  of 
the  founders  of  this  house,  and  the  lib- 
eral use  of  it  permitted  by  the  mana- 
gers.— A  special  Class  Report  has 
been  prepared  as  a  memorial  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  graduation.  Acci- 
dent prevented  its  completion  in  time 
for  distribution  on  Conmiencement  Day, 
but  it  was  ready  about  August  10.  The 
Rqport  contains  half-tone  reproductions 
of  the  pictures  of  90  of  the  Class  taken 
at  graduation,  and  of  62  taken  in  recent 
years,  mostly  between  1896  and  1900.  It 
contains  the  sketches  prepared  by  Bur- 
rage  for  the  Class  Report  of  1899  with 
such  additions  as  events  since  that  time 
require.  Sketches  are  added  of  most  of 
the  non-graduate  members  of  the  Class. 
It  also  contains  memoranda  of  daas 
meetings  and  many  of  the  matters  of 
dass  action  ;  Greenough's  Latin  Hymn 
for  Commencement;  reproduction  of  the 
programs  of  the  two  Junior  exhibitions 
in  which  the  Gass  took  part;  and 
the  program  for  Commencement  Day, 
1856;  making  altogether  a  volume  of 
about  350  pages.  —  Edgar  Buckingham 
Holden  died  at  home  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
March  26,  1906.  He  was  son  of  Ezra 
and  Almira  (Lincoln)  Holden,  and  was 
bom  June  4, 1836.  About  a  year  after 
graduation  from  coUege  he  entered  the 
store  of  H.  Bazin  &  Co.,  dealers  in 
perfumery,  Philadelphia;  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1858  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  P.  B.  Spear  &  Co.,  importers 
of  perfiunery  and  druggists'  articles, 
Philadelphia.  About  1859  he  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  in  the  business 
of  wholesale  perfumery.  He  was  a  pri- 
vate in  the  7th  Reg.  N.  Y.  National 
Guards  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 


and  went  to  Washington  with  the  regi- 
ment. On  the  return  of  the  regiment  he 
served  in  the  paymaster's  department 
and  afterwards  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  the  Aimy  of  the  Potomac  un- 
til the  dose  of  the  war.  He  then  went  to 
Clevdand,  O.,  and  engaged  in  the  book 
business.  In  1871  he  moved  to  Albany, 
being  at  first  connected  with  the  business 
of  John  G.  White  and  Son,  maltsters,  and 
of  late  had  been  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  £.  W.  Howell  Co.,  dealers  in  coal 
and  wood.  In  1903  he  gave  up  business 
on  account  of  ill  health.  The  progress 
of  his  disease  (an  afiPection  of  the  heart) 
restricted  him  to  one  floor  of  his  house 
for  the  last  month  of  his  life.  He  was 
married,  July  18,  1867,  to  Anna  White, 
daughter  of  John  G.  and  Hannah  J. 
White,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  Theyhadthree 
children:  Edgar  Buckingham  Holden, 
Jr.,  bom  May  6,  1870,  who  graduated 
at  Comell  with  the  degree  of  mechanical 
and  dectrical  engineer;  Hden  Antoi- 
nette, bom  Sept.  3,  1873;  and  Ruth 
Lincoln,  bom  April  12,  1877. 

1857. 

Dr.  p.  H.  Bbown,  Sec,, 
28  Btate  St.,  Boston. 
There  was  a  Class  Dinner  at  the 
Somerset  Club  on  June  26  and  the 
usual  meeting  at  Stoughton  12  on  Com- 
mencement Day.  —  Greorge  Grorham 
died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1906. 
He  was  bom  in  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
May  25, 1887,  his  parents  being  Nathan- 
id  and  Maiy  (Parsons)  Gorham.  His 
great-grandfather,  Nathanid  Gorham, 
was  a  ddegate  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  Grorham 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy.  After  graduating,  he  entered 
the  law  oflSce  of  Smith  &  Lapham  at 
Canandaigua,  was  admitted  to  the  baiv 
June  8,  1858.  In  1860  he  opened  an 
office  for  himsdf,  removing  to  Buffalo 
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in  1861.  He  was  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict Court  till  1867,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  private  practice.  From  1870 
to  1879  he  was  a  partner  of  £.  C. 
Spra^e,  *48.  He  was  at  various  times 
notary  public,  commissioner  of  deeds, 
treasurer  of  the  Ontario  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  recording  secretary 
of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  and 
U.  S.  Commissioner.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  Buffalo  City  Club  and 
of  the  Buffalo  Harvard  Club,  treasurer 
of  the  Bar  Association  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men*s  Library  Asso- 
ciation. He  married  (1)  Emily  A.  Hall, 
daughtCT  of  the  U.  S.  Postmaster- 
General  under  Pres.  Fillmore,  Oct.  24, 
1860.  who  died  in  186S;  and  {9)  Ellen 
Marvine,  June  14,  1866,  who  died  in 
1887.  He  had  one  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  and  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
by  his  second. 

1858. 
S.  A.  WiLUAMS,  See., 

60  state  St.,  Boston. 
The  Class  met  as  usual  at  Stougfaton  8 
on  Commencement  Day,  and  there  were 
present  12  of  the  37  survivors.  During 
the  past  year  there  have  died  three  of  the 
Qass  who  graduated:  Dr.  J.  G.  Park, 
J.  P.  Treadwell.  and  G.  A.  Wentworth; 
and  two  of  those  who  had  been  members, 
—  F.L.Lowndes  and  S.H.  Emery.  No- 
tices of  Park,  Treadwell,  and  Emery  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues. — George  Al- 
bert Wentworth  died  suddenly  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  on  May  24,  of  heart  disease,  with 
which  he  had  long  been  afflicted,  and 
funeral  services  were  hdd  at  his  house 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  on  May  27.  Bom  in 
Wakefield,  N.  H.,  July  31,  1835,  he 
married  on  Aug.  2,  1864,  Emily  Johnson 
(daughter  of  Daniel  G.  Hatch,  of  Coving- 
ton, Ky.),  who  died  May  1.  1895.  Two 
sons  and  a  daughter  survive  him.  In  the 
spring  before  graduation  he  was  ap- 
pointed  instructor    and  the  following 


year  professor  of  mathematics  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy,  where  he  was  fitted 
for  college,  and  where  he  remained  until 
1891,  when  he  resigned.  In  April,  1899, 
he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Academy 
and  until  his  death  remained  a  valued 
member,  having  been  thus  identified  with 
the  institution  for  45  years.  He  wbs  an 
indefatigable  worker,  being  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  revision  and  publication  of 
his  books  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  it 
was  to  his  devotion  and  zeal  in  keeping  up 
the  high  standard  of  his  text-books  that 
they  have  attained  so  well-eamed  a  repu- 
tation and  brought  to  him  such  large 
pecuniary  returns.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Wentworth's  Series  of  Mathematics,*' 
consisting  of  both  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced works,  now  generally  accepted 
as  standard  books  by  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country.  —  Francis  Lewis 
Lowndes  died  May  4,  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
after  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He 
was  bom  Sept.  10, 1837,  son  of  Wm.  P. 
Lowndes,  formerly  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
He  entered  our  Class  at  the  second  term 
of  the  Freshman  year  and  left  during  the 
second  Junior  term.  He  attended  the 
Columbia  Law  School,  from  which  he 
received  in  1861  his  degree;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  May  of  that  year 
and  studied  in  the  office  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  never  married.  For  the 
last  ten  years  he  had  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  Califomia,  where  he  had  a  resi- 
dence at  Upland. 

1859. 

C.  J.  Whtte,  Sec., 

6  PKMOtt  Hall,  Gunbridcre. 

Rev.  D.  A.  W.   Smith,    of  Insein, 

Burma,  retumed  to  this  country  in  May 

on  a  short  furlough. 

1861. 
Db.  J.  E.  WwGHT,  Sec., 
MoDtpelier,  Yt 
W.  P.  Grarrison  retired  from  the  editor- 
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ship  of  The  Nation,  June  28,  after  41 
years  <^  service.  He  is  now  taking  one  of 
the  veiy  few  vacations  of  his  busy  life. 
—  The  resignation  of  H.  P.  Bowditch, 
as  George  Higginson  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology, took  effect  at  the  dose  of  the 
academic  year;  he  had  served  on  the 
Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
S5  years.  — 18  members  of  the  Class  cele- 
brated their  45th  anniversary  by  dining 
at  the  Union  Club  on  June  26.  J.  P. 
Hopkinson  was  chosen  treasurer,  upon 
A.  H.  Hardy's  resignation  of  that  office; 
and  the  Class  testified  by  a  vote  of  thanks 
their  appreciation  of  Hardy's  long  and 
faithful  service.  —  Among  those  present 
at  the  dinner  was  Flavel  Coolidge  Strat- 
ton,  whose  sudden  death  on  July  23  we 
have  now  to  record.  He  was  bom  in 
Cambridgeport,  Feb.  14,  1840.  After 
graduation  he  was  engaged  in  business 
pursuits,  for  some  ten  years  in  Evans- 
burg  and  Erie,  Pa.,  and  for  18  months 
with  Belding,  Keith  &  Co.,  bankers,  in 
London.  After  his  father's  death  in  1878, 
he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
lived  with  his  mother  till  1890;  but  since 
her  decease,  early  in  that  year,  his  home 
has  been  with  lus  sister,  Mrs.  D.  W.  En- 
sign, at  6  Bigelow  St.  He  has  not  been 
activdy  engaged  in  business  in  recent 
years,  and  was  never  married. 

1862. 
C.  E.  Gbinnell,  See,, 
80  Court  St.,  Boston. 
On  Commencement  Day  the  Class 
voted  to  have  its  quinquennial  dinner 
next  June,  1907. 

1868. 
C.  H.  Dennt,  Acting  See., 

23  Central  St,  BortOD. 
Twenty-three  members  of  the  Class 
were  present  at  19  Holworthy  on  Com- 
mencement Day.    Among  them  R.  N. 
Verplanck,  now  living  at  Orange,  N.  J., 


who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
Commencement  before  since  1869,  and  J. 

D.  HaU,  whose  last  appearance  at  one  of 
ourmeetingswasinl877.  After  38  years 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  as 
surgeon  in  the  Army,  HaU  was  retired 
Much  17, 1906,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
From  1868  to  1898  he  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience of  Indian  war  service  in  •  Ari- 
zona, Texas,  Montana,  and  Dakota. 
In  1898  at  Gretna,  Pa.,  and  at  Fort 
Wadsworth,  N.  Y.,  he  did  good  serv- 
ice for  the  troops  engaged  for  the  Cuban 
campaign.  Afterwards  for  four  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  Medical  Supply 
Depot  in  San  Frandsoo.  In  1902  Colonel 
Hall  took  charge  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Visayas,  doing  much  effect- 
ive work  during  the  cholera  epidemic. 
In  1904  he  became  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  Luzon,  and  in  July  of 
that  year  was  appointed  Chief  Surgeon  of 
the  Philippines.  He  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  duty  as  Chief  Surgeon  of  the 
Department  of  California,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  retirement.  He 
intends  to  make  his  home  in  or  near 
Boston.  He  has  a  son  in  the  Army  and 
one  at  Harvard  CoUege.  — Edmund 
Augustus  Ward,  member  of  the  Class 
during  a  part  of  the  course  only,  died 
at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y.,  June  16, 
1906.  He  was  son  of  Augustus  H.  and 
Ann  Maria  (Wilhston)  Ward,  and  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  11,  1848. 
He  fitted  for  college  with  Mr.  George 
S.  Parker  in  New  York,  and  with  Mr. 

E.  H.  Abbot,  '55,  in  Cambridge.  He 
left  College  in  the  beginning  of  Sopho- 
more year;  was  second  lieutenant  in 
the  First  New  York  Cavaliy  for  some 
ten  months  during  the  Civil  War;  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Rome.  In  1876  was  one  of 
the  New  York  electors  on  the  Tilden  and 
Hendricks  ticket.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,   but  devoted  most  of   his 
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time  to  his  estate  at  Ricfafidd  Springs, 
and  to  yisits  to  Europe.  He  was  married 
Oct.  16, 1869,  to  Frances  King,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Rufus  King,  then  minister  to 
Italy,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  a 
son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  four  daugh- 
ters. His  wife  and  daughters  survive 
him.  —  Letters  received  from  Comte 
and  from  Stetson  since  the  San  Frandsoo 
fire  show  that  their  homes  were  saved, 
their  offices  with  their  contents  de- 
stroyed; and  that  th^  aro  confronting 
the  problems  of  the  future  with  good 
heart.  Fire  came  within  60  feet  on  all 
sides  of  Comte's  house,  and  the  heat 
cracked  the  glass  in  the  windows.  Stet- 
son lives  at  San  Rafael,  but  went  to  his 
office  in  San  Francisco  at  11  o*dock  on 
the  morning  after  the  earthquake,  and 
found  things  all  right  there.  The  fire 
afterwards  destroyed  everything,  and 
the  contents  of  his  safe  was  charcoal. 

1864. 
Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  Sec., 

226  Gommonw6*lth  Atb.,  Boiton. 
Charies  G>xe  is  secretary  of  the  United 
Service  Club  of  Philadelphia.  —  Prof. 
6.  H.  Palmer  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  at  Conmiencement.  —  Wood- 
ward Emeiy  has  retired  as  chairman  of 
the  Boston  Harbor  Commissioners.  — 
Hon.  6.  G.  Crocker  has  been  renomi- 
nated member  of  the  Transit  Commis- 
sion. —  The  aimual  Class  Supper  was 
held  at  Young's  Hotd  on  June  26; 
present,  26  members. 

1865. 
G.  A.  GoDDARD,  See,, 

10  TremoDt  St.,  Boaton. 
W.  B.  Durant,  after  serving  seven 
years  on  the  Cambridge  Water  Board, 
has  declined  a  reappointment.  —  The 
Class  dined  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  on 
June  26. 


1866. 
C.  £.  Stratton,  See. 
68  Detonahln  St.,  Bofton. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  June  26,  neariy 
60  members  of  the  Class,  with  their 
wives,  children  and  some  granddiildren, 
took  the  train  to  Lincdn,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  Moorfield  Storey. 
In  the  evening,  ow  40  members  at- 
tended the  Class  Dinner  at  the  Exdiange 
Club.     On  Commencement,  the  Class 
meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Prof. 
W.  G.  Farlow,  24  Qiuncy  St. 

1867. 
F.  H.  Lincoln,  See., 

B3  Steto  St.,  Borton. 
Twenty-nine  members  of  the  Class 
attended  the  triennial  Gass  Supper  at 
the  Hotel  Vend6me  the  night  before 
Commencement.  The  interest  was  equal 
to  any  similar  meetings  in  the  past  and 
it  was  the  expressed  wish  (rf  those  present 
to  observe  in  a  similar  way  the  fortieth 
anniversary  next  year.  —  £.  C.  Clarke 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
Class  Committee. 

1868. 
A.  D.  Chandler,  Sec., 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  is  to  deliver  the 
IngersoU  Lecture  on  Inunortality  this 
year;  Bowdoin  College  has  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

1869. 

T.  P.  Beal,  Sec., 
2d  N«t.  Bank,  Boflfccm. 
The  Gass  dined  on  June  26  at  the 
Algonquin  Qub;  27  men  present. 

1870. 

T.  B.  Ticknor,  Sec, 
18  HlghUuid  St.,  BortoD. 
R.  H.  Soule  is  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
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nology.  —  A.  A.  Lawrence  is  an  Over- 
seer. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Babneb,  See,^ 
12M  MftM.  Atb.,  Cambridge. 
The  address  of  H.  H.  D.  Peiicc,  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Norway,  is  American  Lega- 
tion, Christiania.  —  W.  £.  Byerly  has 
been   appointed   Perkins   Pntfessor  of 
Mathematics  at  Harvaid.  —  Pntf.   £. 
Emerton  is  spending  his  sabbatical  year 
in  £ur(^)e. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Sec,, 

126  state  St.,  Borton. 
J.  S.  Cram  is  chairman  of  the  general 
committee  of  Tammany  Hall.  —  Arthur 
Holland  has  retired  from  business  and 
has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Concord. 
—  C.  G.  Kidder  is  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  New  Jersey.  —  L.  C.  Led- 
yaiti  has  been  appointed  a  New  York 
rapid  transit  commissioner  by  Mayor 
McClellan.  —  Arthur  Lord  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Guild  one  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners  at  the  James- 
town Exposition.  —  Heniy  Augustus 
Muhlenberg  died  suddenly  of  heart 
disease  at  his  home  in  Reading,  Pa., 
May  14  last.  He  was  bom  in  Reading, 
Oct.  27, 1848,  and  had  lived  there  all  his 
life.  His  father,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  2d, 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  Congress 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  SO.  His  mother 
was  Annie  Hall  Muhlenberg,  daughter 
of  a  celebrated  physician.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Muhlenberg,  afterwards  Mrs.  G.  A. 
NicoUs.  A  half-bpother,  F.  W.  Nicolls, 
'02,  survives  him.  Amongst  other  noted 
ancestors  was  Gen.  Muhlenberg  of 
Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  educated 
in  the  schods  of  Reading  and  at  Gettys- 
burg College  and  received  his  final  fitting 
for  Harvard  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen, 
'40,  of  Cambridge.  He  was  a  memb»  of 


the  Listitute,  Hasty  Pudding,  and  O.  K., 
and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Harvard  Advocaie.  He  was  graduated 
with  honors  in  history  and  political  eco- 
nomy. After  graduation  he  spent  some 
time  in  Europe  and  then  read  law  in 
the  oflSce  of  G.  F.  Baer,  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Berks  County  in  1875. 
For  some  time  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  but  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  retired  from 
active  woric  and  devoted  himsdf  to  the 
management  ol  various  corporations 
of  which  he  was  a  director  or  trustee. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Reading  City  Passenger  Railway  Co. 
and  for  many  years  its  secretary  and 
treasurer.  He  was  a  director  (^  the  Read- 
ing Trust  Co.,  Farmers'  Bank  and 
Gravity  Railroad,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Charles  Evans  Cemetery  Co.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Valley  Forge 
Commission.  He  ran  for  Congress  on 
the  Rq>ublican  ticket  in  1892,  but  was 
defeated.  He  was  a  life-long  member  of 
the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  for 
some  years  a  trustee  thereof.  He  was 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
natural  refinement,  of  detennination 
and  courage,  kind  in  spirit,  and  generous 
in  action.  He  was  unmarried.  —  The 
annual  dinner  was  given  at  the  Union 
Qub,  Boston,  June  26,  E.  C.  Sher- 
burne presiding  in  his  usual  happy 
way.  There  were  present  Almy,  Bab- 
bitt, Beaman,  W.  Burgess,  Callend^, 
F.  R.  HaU,  R.  S.  Hall,  E.  N.  HiU,  Hoi- 
knd,  Hutchins,  Kidder,  Keith,  Lincoln, 
A.  Lord,  Loring,  Parkhurst,  Pousland, 
Sheldon,  E.  C.  Sherburne,  F.  S.  Sher- 
burne, Tufts,  White,  Wyman,  Young, 
J.  M.  Allen,  R.  F.  Fisk,  E.  L.  Parks. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  courtesies 
with  the  classes  of  *55  and  '78,  and  it 
was  nearly  12  o'clock  when  the  Class 
separated.  The  Gass  met  as  usual  at 
Thayer  8  on  Commencement.  The  an- 
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Dual  reports  of  the  Secretary  were  ac- 
cq)ted  and  a  memorial  presented  of 
H.  A.  Muhlenberg.  Three  members  of 
the  Oass  were  present  who  were  not  at 
the  dinner,  making  the  largest  nmnber 
represented  at  our  meetings  since  our 
25th  anniversary. 

1874. 

Geoboe  p.  Sanger,  Sec., 
940  Ezohaage  Building,  Boston. 
The  annual  Qass  Dinner  took  place 
at  the  St.  Botolph  Qub,  Boston,  on 
June  26.  35  classmates  were  present. 
The  speeches  were  informal  and  the 
music  was  as  usual  in  charge  of  Foote, 
who  also  attended  to  the  other  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner.  —  The  annual 
Commencement  meeting  was  hdd  in 
Holworthy  4  at  12.80  P.  M.  The  usual 
formal  business  was  transacted,  and  in 
addition,  after  discussion,  it  was  voted 
to  continue  to  have  the  annual  class 
dinners  at  the  expense  oi  the  class 
fund.  And  to  solicit  further  subscrip- 
tions to  this  fund,  so  that  all  class  ex- 
penditures shaU  be  paid  from  income. 
The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  dass 
fund  is  to  be  considered  at  the  S5th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Gass  in 
1909.  — Frank  Thaxter  Wendell  died 
at  Hull,  July  12,  1906.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Jan.  31, 1852,  the  son  of  Mark 
R.  and  Kate  (Thaxter)  Wendell.  After 
graduating  he  was  with  an  iron  com- 
pany in  New  York  for  a  year;  then 
with  Hogg,  Brown  &  Taylor,  dry  goods, 
in  Boston.  From  1877  he  was  with  the 
Wendell,  Fay  &  Co.,  dry  goods  com- 
mission merchants  and  sdlers  for  the 
Middlesex  and  other  mills,  and  became 
a  partner  in  1883.  He  married  Helen 
Stamford,  at  Roxbury,  June  8,  1880, 
and  had  six  children.  His  oldest  son, 
Mark  T.,  graduated  in  1903,  and  his 
second  son,  John  W.,  is  now  at  Har- 
vard. 


1875. 
W.  A.  Reed,  8ec„ 


The  Rev.  Charles  James  Wood, 
rector  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church, 
York,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  in  his  rectory 
on  May  9,  1906.  His  health  began  to 
fail  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  for  most 
of  this  period  he  was  unable  to  perform 
any  active  work.  A  large  part  of  the 
past  year  he  was  confined  to  the  house. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
a  lesion  of  the  heart.  He  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Lansing  and  Marion  (Davis) 
Wood,  and  was  bom  at  Cleveland,  O., 
July  4,  1854.  He  fitted  for  coUege  at 
Central  High  School,  Oeveland,  and 
with  the  Rev.  Frederidc  Brooks.  After 
graduation  he  entered  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminaiy  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  New  York  City,  receiving 
the  degree  of  S.T.B.  in  1878,  and  being 
ordained  deacon  in  July  of  that  year. 
In  the  following  spring  he  took  charge  of 
IVinity  Churdi,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in 
1880.  Retumed  to  the  East  after  about 
three  years,  and  continued  ministerial 
work  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1886  he  became  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
where  he  resided  until  1894.  Under 
his  rectorate  of  11  years,  St.  John's  Par- 
ish, in  York,  showed  an  unprecedented 
growth;  it  includes  three  chapels  in  the 
dty  and  a  mission  church  in  the  country, 
and  requires  the  ministration  of  two 
curates.  He  was  honorary  secretary  of 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  and  lectured 
upon  Egyptology.  He  was  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Academy.  He 
was  active  in  Masonic  circles,  having 
been  Eminent  Commander  of  the  Yoik 
Lodge  of  Templars.  In  1894  he  pub- 
lished  "Survivals  in   Christianity,"   a 
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coUection  of  lectures  deliTered  by  him 
before  the  Episcopal  Theological  Semi- 
nary, of  Cambridge,  in  1892.  He  was  for 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Cridc  and  the 
Ovdook  and  contributed  papers  to  the 
Folk-Lore  Society,  Victoria  Institute, 
Archaeological  Society,  and  the  like.  — 
F.  P.  Fish  was  elected  an  Overseer  on 
Commencement.  —  The  degree  of  LL.D 
was  conferred  on  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs 
by  Western  Reserve  University,  by 
Pres.  Thwing,  in  this  formula:  "Upon 
LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  of  Harvard 
University,  president  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, friend  of  every  man  and  helper  of 
good  causes,  interpreter  of  the  mind  of 
the  undergraduate,  counselor  of  parents, 
author  and  speaker  of  wisdom  and  in- 
spiration, showing  forth  in  each  relation 
the  worth  of  good-fellowship,  is  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws." 
Dean  Briggs  delivered  the  Conmience- 
ment  address  at  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

1876. 
J.  T.  Wheelwbight,  Sec., 

19  Milk  St.,  Boston. 
On  June  26  the  Class  met  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Boston,  and  took  coaches 
for  a  drive  through  the  parks  to  the 
Country  Club.  43  attended  the  dinner. 
^>eeches  were  made  by  F.  C.  Lowdl, 

C.  F.  Thwing.  E.  M.  Wheelwright,  D. 
W.  Abercrombie,  and  the  Secretary. 
While  W.  M.  Bradley  was  reproducing 
some  of  the  Harvard  characters  of  our 
day,  the  Class  of  1893,  dining  below, 
appeared,  bearing  gifts,  and  joined  in  the 
fun  and  the  music.  —  Hiram  Roberts 
Mills,  son  of  George  Mills  and  Mary  J. 
(Roberts)  Mills,  was  bom  at  Bloom- 
field,  Ct.,  Oct.  28,  1853,  died  suddenly 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 

D.  C,  May  9.  1906.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Lexington  and  at  the  Chauncey 
Hall  School,  BostoB.     He  began  the 


study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chamberlain, 
White  &  Mills,  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  He  soon 
became  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  after 
the  deaths  of  the  other  partners,  the 
business  of  the  firm  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Mills  and  he  was  one  of  the  hardest 
worked  lawyers  at  the  Hartford  Bar.  Of 
late  years  he  paid  special  attention  to 
patent  and  to  trade-mark  cases  and  prac- 
tised before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
the  Court  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court.  His  cases  were 
always  prepared  with  thoroughness  and 
dose  attention  to  detail.  He  is  survived 
by  a  wife  who  was  Miss  J.  Elgitha  Wy- 
coff  and  to  whom  he  was  married  Sept. 
20,  1882,  and  by  a  son,  Hiram  Wyckoff 
Mills,  Harvard.  1906.  —  N.  A.  Thomp- 
son is  in  the  wine  business  as  importer's 
agent  at  24  Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  Dr.  J. 
H.  Bullard  has  given  up  his  practice  of 
medicine.  —  Dr.  J.  E.  Giles  is  no  longer 
consulting  surgeon  for  Roger  Williams 
Hospital.  New  York.  —  F.  H.  Kidder's 
address  is  18  Tremont  St..  Boston.  — 
Judge  M.  P.  Beimett  retired  from  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  El  Dorado 
County,  Cal..  and  is  now  practising  law 
at  Plainville,  Cal.  —  T.  W.  Barnes  spent 
last  year  in  China;  his  address  is  Metro- 
politan Oub,  N.  Y.  — E.  Bicknell  is 
connected  with  the  Windsor  Spring, 
at  Lewiston,  Me.  —  W.  H.  Atkinson  is  a 
minister  at  Walden.  Me.  —  A.  W.  Long- 
fellow returned  on  June  30  from  a  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  Fnmce,  and  England.  He 
renewed  his  youth  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. —  A.  S.  Eddy's  address  is  67  Bonair 
St.,  Somerville. — William  Albert  Brown- 
low,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Brownlow, 
was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mar.  19.  1854, 
and  died  in  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1905.  He 
prepared  for  College  at  the  Cambridge 
High  School.  He  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1878  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  Nov.  15, 
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1879.  In  1885  he  gave  up  the  practice  of 
law  and  accq[>ted  the  position  of  assist- 
ant weigher  in  the  Boston  Custom  House. 
He  hdd  this  place  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  married  on  June  20,  1894,  to 
Eknma  Linda  Bonney,  who  died  before 
him.  He  was  a  member  of  Aberdeen 
Lodge,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

1877. 
J.  F.  Ttlee,  Sec,, 
73  Tromoiit  Bldg.,  Boston. 
Jonathan  Bourne,  Rep.,  has  been 
dected  U.  S.  Senator  for  Oregon. — 
Ripley  Hitchcock  has  withdrawn  from 
his  association  with  A.  S.  Barnes  &  G>. 
and  is  now  connected  with  Harper  & 
Bros.  —  Henry  Oscar  Houghton  died 
on  June  14  at  Swampscott,  after  a  brief 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Feb.  18,  1856,  the  son  of 
H.  O.  Houghton,  founder  of  The  River- 
side Press  and  of  the  great  publishing 
house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  He 
fitted  for  College  in  Cambridge.  After 
graduating,  he  joined  his  father*8  house 
and  was  soon  admitted  to  the  firm. 
For  many  years  past  he  had  had  special 
charge  of  The  Riverside  Press.  He  was 
a  director  in  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  the  Whiting  and  the  In- 
dustrial Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Cos.,  and  of 
the  Cambridge  Hospital.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  University,  Oakley,  and 
Colonial  Clubs,  the  Citizens'  Trade 
Association,  the  Eastern  Yacht,  Misery 
Island,  Tedesco  (president).  Home  Mar- 
ket (director).  Commercial,  and  Middle- 
sex Clubs,  all  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
and  of  the  University,  Harvard,  and 
StPoUers'  Clubs,  of  New  York.  He 
married,  Dec.  6,  1884,  Rose  Rysse, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Gihnan,  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  whom  he  had  three  children. 
—  F.  B.  Tiffany  is  an  aldeiman  of  St, 
Paul,  Minn. 


1878. 
J.  C.  Whttnet,  jS«5., 
68  8tete  Bt,  Boflfeon. 
At  the  dinner  held  at  the  Union  Club 
the  evening  before  Commencement  there 
were  86  men  present,  one  coming  in  later. 
There  were  no  set  speeches.  At  the 
meeting  held  at  Stoughton  4,  on  Com- 
mencement Day,  it  was  voted,  that 
"a  committee  consisting  of  Smyth  and 
Cushing  be  appointed  to  secure  such 
change  in  the  position  of  the  dodc, 
given  by  the  daas  to  the  Harvard  Union, 
as  they  may  deem  desirable.'*  —  Gen. 
W.  A.  Bancroft  is  president  of  the 
trustees  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton. 

1879. 
R£V.  Edwabd  Hale,  Sec., 

OhMtnat  HOI. 
The  Class  celebrated  Commencement 
with  a  golf  tournament  and  lunch  at 
Oakley  on  Tuesday  and  an  informal 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Exchange 
Club,  Boston.  Some  50  members  were 
in  Cambridge  on  Conunencement  Day, 
about  half  dP  whom  attended  the  ^)eak- 
ing  in  Memorial  Hall  in  the  afternoon.  — 
C.  W.  Andrews  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. —  W.  B.  Van  Renssdao*  has  been 
rejected  president  of  the  New  Yoric 
Association  of  Savings  Banks.  —  $215 
have  been  received  from  24  members 
of  the  Class  toward  maintaining  and 
enlarging  the  collection  of  books  origi- 
nally given  by  the  Class  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  Economics.  Of  this 
amount  $200  have  already  been  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University.  The  ac- 
count will  be  kept  open  a  little  longer 
in  case  there  are  any  others  who  wish  to 
contribute  to  the  fund. 

1880. 
John  Woodbuht,  Sec,, 

14  Beaoon  St.,  Borton. 
During  the  absence  of  Sec.  Root  in 
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South  America,  Robert  Bacon  has  been 
Acting  Secretary  of  State.  —  Rev.  Sher- 
nud  BillizigB  has  resigned  as  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Boston 
and  has  returned  to  his  former  position 
at  Groton  School.  —  John  Laurie  Mar- 
tin, ten^).,  was  bom  in  New  York  City 
on  Oct  8, 1857.  He  was  the  son  (A  Wil- 
liam Runyon  and  Sarah  Frances  (Bacon) 
Martin.  He  prepared  for  college  at  a  pri- 
vate school  and  New  York  Uniyersity, 
where  he  spent  one  year.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  Cambridge  during  our 
Senior  year,  but  returned  in  1881  for  his 
degree.  After  leaving  CoUege  he  was  for 
several  years  interested  in  cattle-raising, 
at  first  in  New  York  State  and  then  on  a 
ranch  in  Nebraska.  In  1885  he  sold  out 
his  interest  in  the  ranch  and  moved  to 
Morganton,  N.  C,  where  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  Piedmont  Lumber,  Ranch 
and  Mining  Co.  Since  1888  he  has  had 
his  office  in  New  York  City  and  has  been 
interested  in  promoting  numerous  busi- 
ness enterprises.  For  some  years  he  has 
been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  New  York  where  he  also  resided.  He 
was  present  throughout  our  reunion  last 
year,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunity oi  meeting  his  classmates,  many 
of  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  our  Col- 
lege days.  He  had  planned  a  delightful 
hoHday  for  himself  and  family  in  Eurc^, 
but  on  account  of  a  business  mgagement, 
sent  his  wife  and  two  boys  on  a  steamer 
sailing  on  Jime  7,  intending  to  follow 
them  on  June  14.  On  the  day  after 
his  family  sailed  he  was  taken  ill  with 
what  was  thought  to  be  appendicitis,  and 
removed  to  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  but 
pleuro-pneumonia  appeared,  and  he 
died  on  Sunday  morning,  June  IS.  — 
Rev.  G.  B.  Hatch,  of  Three  Oaks,  Mich., 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  East  Congre- 
gational Chureh  of  Ware.  —  C.  £.  Fish 
is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ames- 
bury. 


1881. 
Pbof.  C.  R.  Sanger,  Sec, 
103  WftUcer  St.,  Otonbtidgv. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Atkins  has  removed  to 
Everett  —  E.  H.  Baker  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Grov.  Guild  chairman  of  the 
new  Excise  Commission  of  Boston. — 
A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  laiyngology  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  —  John  Laurie 
Martin  died  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  Yoric,  June  IS,  1906,  of  pneu- 
monia. He  was  bom  at  New  York, 
Oct.  8,  1857,  the  son  of  WiUiam  R.  and 
Sarah  F.  B.  Martin.  He  entered  college 
with  the  Class  of  1880  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  Class  of  1881.--  E.  P. 
Mason  has  removed  to  Seattle,  Wash. 

—  Prof.  M.  H.  Morgan  will  spend  the 
next  year  on  leave  of  absence,  mainly  in 
Italy.  — W.  R.  Thayer  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
Modem  Italian  History,  to  meet  in 
Milan,  and  will  be  absent  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,  1907.— W.  H.  Wade 
has  removed  to  99  State  St.,  Boston. 

—  The  program  for  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Class  in 
Jime  was  successfully  carried  out.  On 
Sunday,  June  24,  there  was  a  service  in 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  at  which  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Suter  and  Rev.  Prescott 
Evarts  officiated,  the  sermon  being  by 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gordon.  After  the 
service,  the  Qass  and  their  wives  were 
entertained  at  tea  at  the  house  of  E. 
W.  Atkinson,  Brookline.  Monday  was 
spent  at  the  delightful  country-house  of 
Gardiner  M.  Lane,  at  Manchester,  the 
ladies  being  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  W.  Foster,  at  Marblehcad.  The 
Class  and  their  wives  attended  various 
dinners  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  in 
the  evening  an  enjoyable  entertainment 
at  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  concluded  the 
day.  On  Tuesday,  (rov.  and  Mrs. 
Guild  gave  a  reception  at  the  State 
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House  to  the  Class  and  their  wives, 
who  afterwards  took  cars  for  Cambridge, 
where  a  short  time  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  gromids  and  buildings.  The  Class 
photograph,  including  133  men,  was 
taken  at  noon,  and  the  men  then  re- 
paired to  luncheon  at  the  Harvard 
Union,  the  ladies  being  entertained  at 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Thayer's.  A  tea  was  also 
given  for  the  ladies  at  Bertram  Hall  at 
4  p.  M.  In  the  evening  the  anniversaiy 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Algonquin 
Qub,  Boston,  at  which  146  men  were 
present.  Gov.  Guild  presided,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  A.  L.  Mills, 
M.  Starr,  R.  C.  Stur^  H.  Elliott, 
and  £.  Reynolds.  A  poem  was  read 
by  W.  R.  Thayer;  also  verses  by  C.  T. 
Dazey,  and  an  ode  by  Prescott  Evarts. 
On  Wednesday  there  were  no  especial 
features  in  the  usual  Commencement 
program,  but  the  attendance  of  the  Qass 
was  large.  The  Sixth  Report  of  the 
Secretary  was  given  to  the  Class  in  a 
preliminary  form  during  the  cdebration« 
and  will  be  issued,  complete,  in  Septem- 
ber. [The  Report,  which  fills  a  large 
octavo  voliune  of  300  pages,  is  alto- 
gether the  most  exhaustive  that  any 
Secretary  has  issued  for  the  jubilee  of 
his  Qass.  It  contains  full  biogn^phical 
records  of  every  member,  graduate  or 
temporary;  a  25-page  bibUography;  a 
pohticaJ  record;  vital  statistics;  reports 
of  class  meetings  and  dinners;  and  a 
residence  directory.  Portraits  of  the 
men  taken  in  1881  and  recently  are 
printed  side  by  side,  and  furnish  in- 
teresting material  for  studying  physi- 
ognomy. Of  the  198  graduates  only 
17,  or  8.6  per  cent.,  have  died;  157 
have  been  married  and  have  had  328 
children.  —  Ed.] 

1882. 
H.  W.  Cunningham,  5ec., 
89  state  St.,  Boflfeon. 
The  Class  dined  at  the  Parker  House, 


Boston,  on  Ccnnmencement  evening.  54 
were  present. —  The  Rev.  Gustavus 
Tuckerman  has  resigned  his  rectorship 
in  New  York  City,  and  has  spent  the 
summ^  at  South  IVamingham.  — ^H.  D. 
Sedgwick  is  living  temporarily  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  where  he  went  in  the 
spring. 

1883. 
Fbedebick  NiGHOiis,  iSec., 
2  Joy  St.,  Botton. 
The  Class  Dinner  was  held  at  the 
University  Club,  and  was  made  as  in- 
formal as  possible,  the  50  men  present 
changing  seats  as  the  spirit  moved  them, 
to  interview  different  classmates  or  to  get 
nearer  the  piano  where  Codman,  Dorr, 
Hamlin,  and  Soren  sang  lustily  and  fre- 
quentiy.  Brackett  presided  and  there 
were  no  set  speeches,  but  Justice  Edward 
Keaoi  held  court  for  a  few  amusing  min- 
utes, and  H.  M.  Lloyd,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  getting  up  the  New  York 
dinner  in  March,  and  had  come  on  to 
thank  the  Boston  men  for  their  coopera- 
tion, was  more  than  equal  to  the  occasion. 
A  message  of  amity  was  sent  through  a 
oonunittee  of  "three  discreet  men,"  with 
C.  S.  Hamlin  as  chairman,  to  the  Class 
of  '73,  who  were  dining  upstairs,  and  this 
courtesy  was  reciprocated  later  by  a  call 
from  Judge  Robert  Grant  and  J.  M. 
Olmstead.  A  letter  was  read  from  E.  W. 
Sawyer,  who  told  of  an  '83  man's  success 
in  a  fight  for  dean  political  methods  in 
Nova  Scotia.  —  Baron  Chokichi  Kikka- 
wa  returned  in  the  spring  for  a  short  visit 
to  America,  and  his  first  since  gradua- 
tion, as  a  representative  of  the  Japanese 
Imperial  Board  of  Education,  which  de- 
sires to  introduce  into  the  national  school 
system  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
our  modem  scientific  educational  scheme. 
While  in  Boston,  the  members  of  the 
Class  in  that  city  gave  him  an  enjoyable 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  on  May 
9,  at  which  were  present  Pres.  Eliot,  '53, 
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Gov.  Guild,  '81,  and  some  Chauncey 
Ball  achoolfellows  of  Kikkawa's  time. 
In  New  York,  also,  his  classmates  of  the 
Harvard  Club  showed  him  the  same  hos- 
pitality. —  C.  H.  Kip  received  at  Com- 
mencement his  A.B.  degree,  as  of  the 
Class  of  1888.  His  notable  woiic  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  with  the 
licensing  of  newsboys  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  condition,  had  set  an  exam- 
ple of  faithful  public  service  which  all 
Ins  classmates  rej<Hce  to  see  recognized. 

—  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord  received  at  the 
Conunencement  of  Brown  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  being  desig- 
nated as  **  Scholarly  interpreter  and  pro- 
phet, of  wide  vision  and  large  charity, 
helper  of  all  things  that  are  excellent, 
leader  and  teacher  of  historic  church.*' 

—  J.  F.  Moors  returned  on  July  15,  from 
San  Francisco,  where  for  six  weeks  he 
had  acted  as  a  relief  worker,  representing 
the  Mass.  Association  for  California  Re- 
lief. He  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  seven 
sections  into  which  the  dty  was  divided, 
and  helped  to  distribute  $4fOO,000  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest,  scientific  meth- 
ods of  effective  relief  work. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CtnofiNS,  Sec., 
222  Boylfltoa  St.,  Borton. 
The  Commencement  Day  Class  Meet- 
ing was  held  at  24  Holworthy  at  12 
o'clock.  T.  K.  Cummins  was  elected 
permanent  secretary  of  the  Class.  C.  H. 
Chq)p,  F.  H.  Darling,  and  T.  L.  Froth- 
ingham  were  made  a  conunittee  to  pre- 
pare resolutions  appropriate  to  the 
death  of  the  late  secretary,  E.  A.  Hib- 
hard.  Letters  written  in  memory  of 
E.  A.  Hibbaid  and  B.  £.  Bates  were 
read.  —  W.  F.  Dana  has  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  Guild  to  the  Superior  Court 
B«ich  of  Massachusetts,  taking  the 
chair  of  the  late  £.  B.  Maynard.  — F. 


C.  Cobb  has  been  made  instructor  in 
laryngology  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  —  R.  G  Brown  was  one  of  the 
conunittee  of  three  appointed  by  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  to  report  on  the 
question  of  establishing  at  Harvard  a 
three  years'  course  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
The  Secretaiy  has  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  conunittee  for  distribu- 
tion which  he  will  be  glad  to  forward  up- 
on request.  —  £.  L.  Conant  has  changed 
his  headquarters  from  Havana  to  New 
York,  continuing  his  office  in  Havana 
as  before  in  the  firm  name  of  Conant  & 
Wright;  his  New  York  address  is  82  Lib- 
erty St.  —  Benjamin  Edward  Bates  died 
in  Brookline,  May  14, 1906.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Dec.  27,  1862.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Mr.  Hopkinson's  School  in 
Boston.  After  graduation  from  Harvard 
College  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School  from  which  he  graduated  in  1887 
with  the  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  A.M.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar  and  took 
up  the  practice  of  law,  being  at  first  a 
partner  with  W.  F.  Dana  and  subse- 
quently an  associate  with  him  with  J.  P. 
Parmenter,  '81  (now  Judge  Parmenter). 
and  with  J.  D.  Colt.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Club,  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  Abstract  Club.  He 
was  also,  at  one  time,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade.  For  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Bates  College,  of  which  his 
father  was  the  founder.  —  W.  C.  Sturgis 
is  dean  of  the  newly  organized  Colorado 
School  of  Forestry. 

1885. 
H.  M.  Williams,  Sec, 

16  Btato  St.,  Boaton. 
The  members  of  the  Class  present  at 
the  Class  Room  on  Commencement  sat 
down  to  a  regular  course  lunch  in  place 
of  having  the  customary  standing  lunch 
of  sandwiches,  etc.  The  innovation  met 
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with  general  approval.  —  H.  M.  Wih 
liams  was  dected  one  of  the  directois  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  overflow  meeting  on 
Commencement.  —  Dr.  J.  G.  Mumford 
as  instructor  of  surgery  has  been  made 
one  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School. 
—  J.  S.  Phillips  has  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  McClvre*»  and  with  other 
writers  has  formed  the  Phillips  Publish- 
ing Co.  This  new  company  has  pur- 
chased the  AvMficoai  Magazine^  long 
known  as  Ledie*»  Monthly.  —  C.  M. 
Harrington  attended  the  25th  reunion  of 
the  graduation  of  his  old  class  at  Exeter 
Academy.  —  6.  W.  Rolfe  has  again 
been  in  Porto  Rico  on  business  connected 
with  sugar-raising.  —  J.  J.  Storrow  is 
one  <^  the  executive  committee  of  the 
(Boston)  Metropolitan  Improvement 
League. 

1886. 

Db.  J.  H.  HUDDLEBTON,  jSm., 
126  W.  8Sth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  20th  reunion  began  on  Sunday, 
June  24,  with  a  memorial  service  in  Trin- 
ity Church,  in  which  the  '86  men  were 
the  guests  of  *81.  On  Monday,  the  Class 
met  in  the  forenoon  at  the  Somerset  and 
went  directly  to  the  Country  Qub,  where 
luncheon  was  served.  The  afternoon  was 
given  up  to  a  soft  ball  game  between  *86 
and  *96,  in  which  '86  under  the  leader- 
ship of  F.  S.  Churchill  was  victorious. 
Tennis  and  golf  took  up  the  time  and 
energy  of  many  of  the  rest  of  the  Class. 
In  the  evening  there  was  an  informal  din- 
ner on  the  veranda  of  the  dub,  and  later 
'86  shared  with  '91  and  '96  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  outdoor  vaudeville,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  was  the  consolidation  of  the 
Class  of  '96  in  the  famous  Society  of  the 
Cup  and  Key.  On  the  26th,  the  Class  met 
at  the  Somerset  and  took  automobiles  for 
a  singularly  beautiful  ride  along  the  shore 
to  Hamilton,  where  they  were  the  guests 
for  lunch  of  A.  P.  Gardner,  '86.  On  the 


way  down,  separate  detachments  were 
entertained  at  the  Salem  Club  and  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  members,  and  on 
the  return,  at  the  Myopia  Qub.  In  the 
evening  the  formal  Class  Dinner  was 
hdd  at  the  Exchange  Qub.  Gordon 
Woodbury  presided,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Huddleston,  T.  T.  Bald- 
win, Boyden,  Weston-Smith,  Merriam* 
Howard  Taylor,  W.  L.  Smith,  O.  B.  Rob- 
erts, E.  H.  Nichols  and  A.  H.  Vogd.  On 
Conunencement  Day  there  was  the  usual 
informal  gathering  at  4  Hollis,  a  success- 
ful photograph  was  taken  in  front  of  the 
Class  Gate,  and  a  dass  meeting  was  hdd, 
at  which  the  resignation  <^  J.  A.  Fiye,  as 
chairman  of  the  Qass  Ccmunittee  was 
accepted.  W.  C.  Boyden  was  dected  a 
member  of  the  Qass  Committee  and  it 
was  voted  to  increase  the  Class  Conmiit- 
tee  by  two  additional  members,  to  be 
chosen  by  mail  ballot.  The  reunion  was 
dedared  the  most  successful  yet  hdd  and 
over  100  members  attended  the  various 
functions.  —  C.  von  Klenze  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  Grerman  at  Brown 
University,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  Changes 
of  addresses:  E.  T.  Lee,  107  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago;  G.  G.  Bradford,  40  State 
St.,  Boston;  W.  A.  Stone,  SS  Congress 
St.,  Boston,  care  <^  Merrill,  Oldham  & 
Co.;  W.  F.  Osgood,  74  Avon  Hill  St., 
Cambridge;  E.  E.  Rankin,  Brighton 
Road,  Ben  Avon,  Allegheny  Co.,  Fk.; 
L.  J.  Phdps,  69  East  82d  St.,  New  York 
Qty;  D.  H.  Coolidge,  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston;  T.  Sedgwick,  533  Portland  Ave., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  M.  Thompson,  134 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston;  H.  C.  Ward, 
52d  &  Summit  Sts.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
B.  C.  Henry,  92  Brook  St.,  Wollaslon; 
J.  M.  Merriam,  99  State  St.,  Boston;  F. 
S.  Churchill,  439  No.  State  St.,  Chicago; 
G.  B.  Harris,  87  Seaver  St.,  Brookline; 
I.  L.  Winter,  Hubbard  Park,  Cambridge; 
Elliot  Bright,  309  E.  Water  St.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  In  making  up  the  Report. 
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deaths  of  the  following  temporary  and 
associate  members  have  been  noted:  W. 
H.  Cole,  J.  W.  Bemis.  F.  L.  Torr^,  W. 
H.  Noyes,  G.  H.  Fisk,  E.  J.  Hall.— J. 
M.  Merriam  has  removed  to  99  State  St., 
Boston. 

1887. 

G.  P.  FUBBEB,  jS«J., 
340  South  Stetion,  Boston. 
The  usual  informal  Dinner  of  the 
Class  was  held  at  the  Athletic  Oub, 
Boston,  on  June  26;  25  members  were 
present.  — Addresses:  W.  T.  Gray, 
"NiagaMMm-the-Lake,"  Ontario,  Cana- 
da; G.  J.  Putnam,  70  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton; C.  £.  Shattuck,  19  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  — The  firm  <^  Guthrie, 
Cravath  &  Hraderson,  lawyers,  was 
dissolved  on  May  1,  1906,  by  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  the  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  by  the  remaining 
partners  under  the  name  of  Cravath, 
Henderson  &  De  Gersdor£F.  —  James 
Willard  Dudley  died  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July 
12,  1906. 

1888. 
G.  R.  PuLsiFEB,  Sec,, 
413  BwrUters*  Hall,  Boston. 
C.  £.  Edson  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice  oi 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
He  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
therapeutics  at  the  Denver  &  Gross 
College  of  Medicine.  On  June  2  he 
delivered  the  address  at  the  second 
Commencement  exercises  of  the  Alpha 
Chapter  of  the  Colorado  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Association  in  the  chapel  of  the  Uni- 
VCTsity  of  Colorado.  —  C.  A.  Ewald  is 
now  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  shingle-mill.  He  has  been  in  the 
shingle  manufacturing  business  near 
Granite  Falls,  Wash.,  for  the  last  four 
years.  In  1900  he  spent  a  season  at 
Nome.  —  C.  A.  Porter  has  been  ap- 


pointed an  instructor  in  surgery  and 
member  of  the  facidty  at  the  Medical 
School.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association  in  Cleveland  in 
June,  he  read  a  paper  on  "Tetanus  and 
its  Treatment."  —  E.  W.  Taylor  has 
been  appointed  an  instructor  in  neur- 
ology and  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Medical  School.  —  About  SO  members 
of  the  Class  spent  Tuesday  before  Com- 
mencement at  the  Hoosic-Whisick  Golf 
Club  at  Canton.  The  trip  was  made  in 
automobiles,  and  the  men  spent  the  day 
playing  at  golf,  tennis,  and  baseball,  and 
industriously  sitting  on  the  club  piazza. 
There  was  an  informal  luncheon  at 
noon.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Class  on 
Commencement,  a  resolution,  on  the 
death  of  Frank  Lewis  Fales,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  — Asaph  Churchill, 
H.  M.  Oarke,  and  J.  A.  Bailey,  Jr., 
were  elected  as  a  local  committee  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  the  management 
of  future  reunions.  —  Addresses:  M.  E. 
Kelley.  15  Wall  St.,  New  Yoric  City; 
Rev.  Herman  Page,  5086  Washington 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Dl.  — The  Secretary 
desires  the  address  of  E.  B.  Gordon.  — 
G.  A.  Carpenter,  Rep.,  is  judge  of  the 
Chicago  Circuit  Court. 


Chables  Wabben,  See,, 

282  WftshingtoD  St.,  Boston. 
New  addresses:  W.  T.  Hodges,  Na- 
hant;  P.  F.  Hall,  60  Stote  St.,  Boston; 
V.  M.  Harding  (home),  4143  Boswortfa 
Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago,  Dl.  (busi- 
ness), 181  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  A.  K. 
K,  Mackay,  Lenox;  E.  C.  PfeifiFer,  818 
State  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ;  J.  B. 
Chittenden,  16S  Montague  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  F.  M.  Brooks,  8  Chester  St., 
Watertown.  —  The  informal  clambake 
hdd  on  June  26,  was  a  great  and  glowing 
success.  Kodaks  of  the  occasion  taken 
by  Holliday  can  be  seen  at  the  Secretaiy's 
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office.  The  race  of  motor  dories  to  the 
beach  was  highly  exciting.  The  baseball 
game  between  the  "Debbys"  and  the 
"  Honeys  "  was  bewilderingly  wonderful. 
The  dams,  lobsters,  mackerd,  water- 
melon, and  whiterock  were  exuberantly 
delicious.  The  return  to  Boston  at  9  pji. 
was  eventful  and  cheerful.  The  follow- 
ing men  attended:  J.  W.  Merrill,  Brooks 
Shuman,  B.  C.  Weld,  Prescott,  Town- 
send,  Whitney,  Howe,  Hodges,  W.  C. 
Green,  Reuben,  Derby,  Grew,  Brewster, 
White,  F.  Greene,  Burr,  HoUiday,  Bunk- 
er, Groodwin,  Balch,  G)gswell,  Hooper, 
Shattuck,  Raymond,  Bigelow,  George, 
Marsh,  Slattery,  Coulson,  Taylor,  Rey- 
nolds, DeBlois,  Hunneman,  Proctor, 
Warren,  Durfee,  Crocker.  On  Com- 
mencement Day  in  addition  to  those  '80 
men  who  also  attended  the  clambake,  the 
following  *89  men  turned  up  at  Hollis 
12:  Faxon,  F.  W.  Thayer,  Darling, 
Wilder,  P.  S.  Sears,  Newell,  Morse, 
Forbes,  Ward,  Painter,  Perry,  Latimer, 
Ropes,  Maynadier,  Leavitt,  Keyes,  Hath- 
away. I  have  opened  a  book  for  registra- 
tion of  all  men  present  at  Conunence- 
ments  and  other  festivities,  which  wiU 
serve  as  a  record  of  the  interest  taken  by 
the  Class  in  its  reunions.  —  R.  £.  Bas- 
sett  is  associate  professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan.  —  R.  C.  Cabot  is  on  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School;  he  conducted  a  class  of  100  doc- 
tors at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Medical  Society  held  in  Boston  in  June. 
—  A.  Goadby  is  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Colorado  Fruit  Products  Co.  —  A. 
P.  Hebard  sends  to  the  Secretary  a 
"Hynm  Book,  Edition  de  Fluxe"  used 
at  the  Harvard  Club  Dinner  in  St.  Louis 
last  spring.  —  P.  F.  Hall  has  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Immigration  before  the  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association;  a  second 
edition  of  his  recent  book  on  immigra- 
tion has  just  been  published.— S.  D. 


Oppenheim  received  degrees  of  LL.M. 
and  J  J),  at  New  York  University  in 
June.  —  G.  Perry  is  a  director  in  the 
Southern  Cross  Steamship  Co.,  the  Eger- 
ton  Tramway  Co.,  and  the  Pollock  Mill- 
ing &  Mining  Co.  —  A.  C.  Potter  has 
resumed  his  woric  at  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library.  —  E.  C.  Pfeiffer  is  with  the 
Merchants  Mutual  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  in  Santa  Barbara.  He  writes: 
'If  everyone  of  the  whole  Class  were  to 
come  to  Santa  Barbara,  none  would  ever 
'  shuffle  oil.'  "  —  P.  D.  Trafford  and  J. 
G.  King,  with  Hoffman  Miller  and  W. 
G.  Lane,  have  formed  a  new  law  firm 
under  the  name  <^  Miller,  King,  Lane  & 
Trafford,  occupying  the  offices  at  80 
Broadway,  New  York,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Peckham,  Miller  &  King. — 
Change  of  address:  M.  A.  KOvert,  Apar- 
tado  86,  City  of  Mexico;  C.  D.  Farqu- 
harson,  business,  801  Van  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  C.  S.  Martin,  home, 
Ridgewood.  N.  J.  —  G.  E.  Wright  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  Washington 
State  Bar  Association  Aimual  Meeting 
on  "  Some  Questions  on  the  Law  of  Real 
Estote."  —  Wm.  Atkinson  is  with  Cod- 
man  &  Despradelles,  architects,  at  SI 
Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

1890. 

J.  W.  Lund,  Sec.. 
84  State  St,  Borton. 
M.  C.  Sloss  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California.  —  P.  S.  Parker  is  a  select- 
man of  Brookline. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gasceau,  See., 
112  Watw  St.,  Boston. 
The  program  for  the  15th  anniversary 
celebration  was  enthusiastically  carried 
out.  —  Grov.  Guild  has  appointed  H.  H. 
Baker  to  be  judge  of  the  new  Juvenile 
Court  of  Boston.  — R.  L.  O'Brien  is 
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editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Tran^ 
•eript^  of  which  he  was  long  the  suc- 
cessful Washington  correspondent.  —  F. 
A.  Huntress's  address  is  107  Main  St., 
Worcester.  —  The  Secretary  issued  at 
Commmencement  his  Fourth  Report, 
a  substantial  volume  of  over  260  pages. 
It  contains,  besides  Class  biographies 
and  statistics,  half-tone  views  of  the 
new  buildings.  19  members  and  12 
non-graduates  have  died. 

1892. 

PbOF.  a.  R.  BE39NEB,  &e., 
Andovar. 
Samuel  Adams  has  recently  been 
iq>pointed  by  Mayor  Dunne  of  Chicago 
special  l^gal  adviser  of  the  dty  admin- 
istration with  reference  to  traction 
affairs.  —  The  Boston  Association  of 
Harvard  '92  hdd  a  dinner  at  the  Boston 
Yacht  Club  rooms,  June  26.  — W.  J. 
Brown  has  bought  a  seat  on  the  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  and  has  opened  an 
office  at  27  Stete  St.,  Room  47,  for  the 
tiansaction  of  a  commission  business 
in  stocks  and  bonds.  —  W.  H.  Wiggin, 
Jr.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  NorthwesUm 
Miller,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  is  also 
interested  in  the  new  paper.  The  Bdl- 
many  published  in  the  same  city. — 
Dr.  W.  H.  Wyatt-Hannath  is  medical 
expert  and  inspector  in  the  Department 
of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
he  still  retains  his  professorship  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  <^  the  City 
of  New  York.— W.  E.  Travis  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Idaho, 
Nevada  &  California  Stage  Co.,  603 
McKay  Building,  Portland,  Ore. — 
New  addresses:  W.  E.  Travis,  care  of 
Arlington  Qub,  Portland,  Ore.;  H.  F. 
Gould,  150  High  St.,  Boston;  Dr. 
W.  H.  Wyatt-Hannath,  126  West  45th 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  C.  M.  Draper 
has  been  chairman  of  the  Boston  Board 
of  Aldermen. 


1893. 
S.  F.  Batcheldeb,  Sec,, 
720  Tiemont  BIdg.,  Boston. 
J.  P.  Dimmick  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
youngest  occupant  who  has  ever  held 
the  position.  —  L.  Eraser  reports:  "I 
have  been  very  busy  assisting  in  the 
organization  of  the  Green  Moimtain 
Park  and  Home  Association,  and  the 
Spring  Water  Ice  Co.;  address,  care  of 
J.  B.  Reynolds,  26  Broadway,  New 
York  City."  —  Harold  Hutchinson  died 
on  July  15,  1906,  of  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  at  his  home  in  Newton.  He  was 
bom  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  May  30,  1871, 
the  son  of  Winfield  S.  and  Adelaide  L. 
(Berry)  Hutchinson.  He  fitted  at  the 
Newton  High  School.  Immediately 
after  graduation  cum  laude  he  was 
attacked  by  the  illness  that  finally 
proved  fatal  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  became  partially  deaf.  Not- 
withstanding, he  took  a  year's  post- 
graduate work,  in  history  and  political 
economy,  studied  at  the  Law  School, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1899. 
For  thirteen  years  he  combated  his 
mortal  disease  with  extraordinary  piudc 
and  cheerfulness.  Unable  to  do  much 
regular  practice,  though  thoroughly 
successful  in  what  he  undertook,  he 
interested  himself  heartily  in  varied 
avocations.  He  was  an  expert  at  small 
arms,  won  many  prizes,  and  was  for 
several  years  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Rifle  Association.  He  was  a 
scientific  photographer,  and  contributed 
several  articles  to  leading  photographic 
journals.  From  constant  study  of  his 
own  case,  he  attained  a  remarkable 
knowledge  of  dietetics,  and  amused 
himself  by  writing  for  the  cookery 
magazines.  He  always  had  a  warm 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Class,  and 
attended  its  gatherings  whenever  his 
condition  permitted.    Feb.  16,  1903,  he 
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married  Susan  Abbey  Rogers,  daughter 
of  Gen.  James  C.  Rogers,  of  New 
York,  who  survives  him.  He  had  no 
children.  —  P.  T.  Jackson  writes  from 
Lowell:  "I  am  just  preparing  to  move 
the  Lowell  Weaving  Co.,  into  new  and 
larger  quarters,  and  am  also  starting 
up  a  new  mill  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y."  —  T. 
A.  Jaggar  has  resigned  as  assistant 
professor  of  Geology  in  order  to  give 
more  time  to  research  work  and  to  his 
instruction  at  the  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy, where  he  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.  —  J.  M.  Kendricken 
has  removed  his  law  offices  to  620-^28 
Exchange  Building.  Boston.  —  L.  J. 
Malone  is  raising  poultiy  at  Wells 
Beach,  Me.;  specialty,  "Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks;  heavy  laying  and  vigor- 
ous stock,  fancy  and  utility  combined." 
—  H.  G.  Pearson  has  removed  from 
Weston  to  Dudley  Road,  Newton  Cen- 
tre. —  C.  W.  Purington  "is  a  member 
of  the  finn  of  Doveton  &  Purington, 
mining  and  metalluigical  engineers, 
217  McPhee  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
Has  made  examinations  of  mining 
property  from  the  Yukon  to  Sonora, 
designed  reduction  plants,  etc.,  the 
laiigest  being  the  100-stamp  mill  for  the 
Tonopah  Mining  Co.,  now  in  process 
of  erection.  Is  president  for  this  year 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Qub."  —  G.  L. 
Sheldon  is  "still  farming,  and  meddling 
in  politics  some"  at  Nehawka,  Neb.  — 
W.  P.  Smith  writes  from  the  California 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles: 
"Have  changed  my  location  and  also 
my  style  of  work.  Am  at  the  head  of 
the  departm«it,  but  doing  most  of  my 
teaching  in  the  History  of  Education, 
with  students  of  the  grade  of  college 
Sophs.  It  is  decidedly  more  agreeable 
than  secondary  school  work."  —  T.  H. 
Soren  reports:  "I  am  still  with  the  Con- 
struction Department  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 


concerned  directly  with  the  eJectrifica- 
tion  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway 
system  between  42d  St.  and  Croton. 
There  are  veiy  few  Harvard  men  in 
Schenectady.  There  was  a  Yale  dinner 
here  a  short  time  ago  that  mustered  26 
men.  It  is  a  strange  situation;  with  the 
opportunity  this  Company  affords,  I 
do  not  quite  understand  why  we  do  not 
have  more  Harvard  men  here."  —  J.  E. 
Spurr  reports:  "I  have  resigned  from 
the  government  service  to  accept  a 
higher-salaried  position  as  geologist 
for  the  companies  represented  by  the 
Guggenheim  interests  of  New  Yoric. 
My  new  work  has  been  in  Mexico,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it.  My  address  with 
them  will  be  71  Broadway,  New  York 
City."--F.  U.  Steams  is  with  the 
RenfrewMfg.  Co.  of  Adams;  New  York 
address,  care  of  Converse  &  Co.,  79 
Worth  St.  — J.  L  Straus  is  still  with 
R.  H.  Mac^  &  Co.,  Broadway  and 
84th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  A.  TePaske 
of  the  law  firm  of  Orr  &  TePaske, 
reports  from  Sioux  Centre,  la.:  "Held 
the  office  of  Mayor  from  1900  to  1906. 
Now  but  a  plain  citizen  —  out  of  office, 
out  of  the  poor-house,  and  out  of  prison; 
not  even  eligible  to  the  Appendixless 
Club."  — J.  C.  Taussig  reports:  "I 
am  stiU  practising  law  and  my  offices 
are  still  in  the  Rialto  Building,  St.  Louis. 
I  have  been  veiy  well  and  at  times  fairiy 
busy.  I  still  keep  up  my  interest  in 
politics;  and  one  of  these  days  when  all 
my  time  is  not  taken  up  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  I  hope  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  rendering  some  [K>litical 
service."  —  P.  W.  Davis  has  an  office 
at  93  Federal  St.,  Boston,  for  the  general 
practice  of  engineering. —  O.  G.  Villard 
received  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from 
Washington  and  Lee  at  its  last  Com- 
mencement. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Dear- 
bom  are  "at  home,"  after  October  1,  at 
28  St.  Nicholas  Place,  New  York  City, 
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—  C.  H.  Pierce,  after  several  years  of 
newspaper  wotk  in  New  York  City,  has 
been  teaching  young  men  how  to  pre- 
pare for  such  work,  and  also  has  devel- 
oped a  course  in  the  teaching  of  sales- 
men, at  the  2Sd  St.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building.  —  Heniy  Ware  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Special  Justice  of  the  Muni- 
cipai  Court  of  Brookline. 

1894. 

£.  K.  Rand,  Sec., 
107  Lake  Ylew  Ave.,  OamteidgB. 

The  Class  met  on  the  night  before 
Commencement  for  what  everybody 
voted  its  most  successful  dinner  yet. 
About  40  were  present,  including 
Bond  from  Baltimore  and  Grallert  from 
New  York.  Homans  was  toastmaster 
and  called  on  several  ^>eakers,  includ- 
ing Ellis,  Saltonstall,  Shays,  Kennedy, 
Bond,  Whitney,  Gallert,  Magrath,  and 
the  Secretary,  who  presented  the  re- 
cently published  Decennial  Volume. 
A  toast  was  proposed  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Dean  Shaler,  a  name  always  to 
be  cherished  by  our  Class,  and  by  all  of 
Harvard's  classes.  —  A.  J.  Wellington 
and  J.  A.  McDonald  are  members  of 
the  Mass.  House  of  R^resentatives. — 
Dr.  R.  Opdyke  is  adjujiict-professor 
at  the  N.  Y.  Postgraduate  Medical 
School;  F.  A.  Dorman  is  on  the  faculty 
of  the  same  institution.  —  W.  J.  Pelo 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Swampscott,  and  will  also 
next  year  continue  his  studies  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School.  Last  year 
he  was  assistant  professor  <^  education 
at  the  University  of  Kansas.  —  R.  K. 
Shaw  is  at  the  Free  Public  library  of 
Worcester.  —  J.  Underbill  is  U.  S. 
Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor,  at  Idaho 
Springs,  Colorado.  He  has  made  various 
researches  on  the  geology  of  the  country, 
discovering  a  method  of  figuring  rock 
analyses  with  the  microscope  by  the 


help  of  tables.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  graduate  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  for  the  past  two 
years,  receiving  the  degree  of  MA. 
and  attaining  membership  in  the 
Sigma  Xi  in  1005,  and  receiving  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1906.  His  disserta- 
tion, entitled  "Areal  Geology  of  Lower 
Clear  Creek"  appeared  in  the  Pfx)- 
ceeding$  of  the  Colorado  Scientific 
Society  for  1906.  He  has  printed  a 
series  of  articles  on  mineral  land  sur- 
veying ^hich  have  been  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines. 
With  Dr.  R.  P.  Gahl  and  H.  C.  Parme- 
lee,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  Denver  Labo- 
ratories, assayers,  analysts  and  dectro- 
chemists.  —  A.  von  W.  Leslie  is  head- 
master of  the  Blake  Tutoring  Sdiool, 
537  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  and  of 
the  Summer  Tutoring  School  oi 
Long  Island.  —  In  California,  where, 
it  would  seem,  none  of  our  classmates 
were  seriously  affected  by  the  recent 
disaster,  may  be  found,  besides  those 
whose  addresses  have  not  changed, 
G.  B.  Wilson,  Cufia;  R.  S.  Knapp, 
Yieka;  E.  T.  Houghton,  1749  Pfaie  St., 
San  Francisco;  D.  F.  Farquharson, 
8220  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco;  H.  C. 
Quinby,  S06  14th  St.,  Oakland,  "during 
the  insurance  situation  and  consequent 
litigation.*'  —  Other  new  addresses  are: 
H.  L.  Prescott,  1511  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr.  H. 
G.  Spooner,  96  Pinckney  St.,  Boston; 
G.  C.  Chaney,  S5  Congress  St.,  Boston; 
W.  J.  Pelo,  20  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge; 
G.  L.  Burditt,  49  Lee  St.,  Cambridge; 
B.  W.  Mack,  103  W.  54th  St.,  New 
York;  W.  J.  Moore,  32  Nassau  St., 
New  York;  P.  H.  de  Mauriac,  Carlton 
Chambers,  Boston.  —  B.  Sidis  is  one 
of  the  associate  editors  of  the  recent- 
ly established  Journal  of  Ahnormal 
Psychdogy,  edited  fc^  Dr.  Morton 
Prince. 
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1895. 

A.  H.  Newman,  Sec,, 

16  Gongran  St.,  Boitoii. 
About  40  men  attended  the  subscrip- 
tion dinner  at  the  Riding  and  Driv- 
ing Club,  Watertown,  Commencement 
evening.  No  speeches  were  made  and 
the  infonnality  of  the  occasion  was  en- 
joyed. —  The  following  new  addresses 
are  to  be  noted:  Rev.  G.G.  Bartlett, 
6307  Sherwood  Road,  Philaddphia,  Pa.; 
Albert  Mann,  220  Franklin  St.,  Boston; 
A.  M.  Morse,  Box  111,  Boston;  Dr. 
A.  J.  Ostheimer,  1001  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  B.  Smith,  308 
South  Grant  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo.; 
W.  £.  Stark,  94  Hamilton  Place,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Wilder  Tileston.  117 
Beacon  St.,  Boston;  D.  F.  Tumbull, 
Empire  Bldg.,  Pittebuig,  Pa.  —  Herbert 
Baldwin  Foster  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
June  5,  1906,  after  a  short  illness  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  bom  at  Andover, 
Nov.  12,  1874,  and  prepared  for  cdlege 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  was 
valedictorian  of  the  dass  of  1892  at 
Andover  and  entered  Harvard  '95  in  the 
st^homore  year.  He  was  a  member  <^ 
the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity  and  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  college.  After  gradu- 
ating gumma  cum  laude^  he  studied  one 
year  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
and  was  instructor  the  next  year  in 
French  and  Grerman  at  the  Brooklyn 
Latin  School.  From  1897  to  1900  he 
was  a  student  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  in  1900.  After  a  year  as  acting 
professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Stephen's 
College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  he  became, 
in  1901,  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity oi  South  Dakota,  Vermilion,  S.  D. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  residence 
there,  he  was  of  great  assistance  in  the 
amateur  theatricals  given  by  the  faculty 
and  the  students;  and  in  emergencies, 
he  took  charge  of  the  Latin  and  French 


departments  of  the  University.  In  1904- 

05  he  was  acting  professor  of  Greek  at 
Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  From  1905  until  his  death  he  was 
teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Pitts- 
burg High  Schod,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He 
translated  from  the  Greek,  **Dio  Cas- 
sius's  Roman  History,"  published  in 
six  volumes,  1906.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  America.  —  Dr.  Walter  Burlingame 
Odiome  died  at  Cambridge  July  15, 
1906,  of  heart  trouble.  He  was  bom 
at  Cambridge,  Dec.  8,  1872,  and  pre- 
pared for  college  at  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School.  In  college  he  bdonged 
to  the  Institute  of  1770,  the  D.  K.  E., 
and  the  Hasty  Pudding;  he  was  also 
manager  of  the  '95  baseball  and  foot- 
ball teams.  After  graduation  he  studied 
four  years  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  graduating  in  June,  1899.  He 
was  house  surgeon  at  the  Mass.  General 
Hospital  from  December,  1898,  to  April, 
1900.  In  July,  1900.  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren  of  Boston,  and  continued 
to  be  associated  with  Dr.  Wanen  until 
his  own  death.  In  April,  1905,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  out-patients  at 
the  Mass.  General  Hospital.  —  Prof. 
J.  S.  Pray  has  formed  with  H.  V.  Hub- 
bard and  H.  P.  White  a  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Pray,  Hubbard 

6  White,  for  the  practice  of  landscape 
architecture;  offices,  15  Ashburton  PL, 
Boston.  —  Rev.  L.  W.  Sndl  has  been 
doing  independent  religious  work,  during 
the  past  year,  among  working-men  in 
New  York  City  factories;  residence  and 
address,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  — F.  P. 
Thompson  is  representing  the  Rail 
Joint  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  English- 
American  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  — 
Frederic  Yorston  is  managing  editor  of 
The  Standard  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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1896. 
It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  at  the 
time  when  this  notice  must  go  to  press, 
OUT  Class  should  be  without  a  Secretaiy/ 
H.  R.  Storrs  resigned  June  25,  and  the 
new  Secretary  has  not  yet  been  elected. 
The  following  brief  description  of  our 
Decennial  Cdebration  is  merely  intended 
to  give  those  men  who  were  unable  to 
attend  an  outline  of  what  took  place. 
Many  men  came  on  for  Cbias  Day  and 
the  Yale  Game,  but  the  majority  ap- 
peared on  June  25,  when  the  Class 
formally  met  at  11.40  a.  m.  at  Hotel 
Victoria  and  registered  in  the  book  kept 
for  our  reunions.  At  1S.30  we  distri- 
buted ourselves  into  about  50  automo- 
Inles  which  were  lined  up  on  Dartmouth 
St.,  and  after  pictures  had  been  taken 
were  off  for  the  Brookline  Countiy  Club. 
Here  we  found  '86  and  '91,  and  after 
exchange  <^  greetings,  the  three  classes 
had  lunch  together.  The  afternoon  was 
taken  up  with  golf  and  baseball,  and 
at  four  o'clock  '96  played  '91  an  old- 
time  Class  ball-game.  With  the  score  1 1 
to  4  against  us  '96  won  the  game  12  to  11 
in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  The 
tennis  and  golf  matches  against  '86  and 
'91  also  resulted  in  our  favor.  The  three 
dasses  dined  separately  at  6.S0  p.  m. 
in  the  club-house.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  band  concert  and  open-air  vaude- 
ville show.  The  vaudeville  talent  was 
purdy  local,  being  drawn  from  the  three 
classes.  T.  H.  Russell,  2d, '96,  made  the 
hit  of  the  evening  as  a  ventriloquist  artist. 
Tuesday  morning  our  Class  assembled 
at  Central  Wharf,  Boston,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  band,  went  by  spedal 
steamer  to  the  Point  of  Pines,  where  we 
had  sole  possession  of  the  beach  and 
grounds.  Shortly  after  our  arrival  the 
Gass,  arrayed  in  orange  and  black  tights, 
took  its  Decennial  bath.    A  clambake 

^  J.  J.  Hayes  was  elected  Secretary  on  Aug.  16. 
AddreM,  112  Water  St.,  Boston.    Ed. 


wa3  served  on  the  beach  and  various 
sports  followed.  Later  a  special  train 
was  taken  to  Revere  Beach,  where  the 
various  shows  of  "Wonderland"  were 
visited,  and  return  to  Boston  was  made 
in  time  for  the  Dinner  at  the  Exchange 
Club.  The  regular  speakers  at  the 
dinner  were  Toastmaster  S.  Heckscher, 
J.  D.  Greene,  E.  H.  Qark,  F.  R.  Stew- 
ard, E.  R.  Mathews.  Impromptu 
speeches  were  made  by  E.  M.  Gross- 
man, A.  R.  Sheriff,  and  J.  J.  Hayes. 
There  were  208  men  present.  Wednes- 
day, Conunencement  Day,  the  Class 
had  Holden  Chapel  as  its  headquarters, 
and  lunch  was  served  there.  A  picture 
of  the  Class  was  taken  at  noon.  In  the 
afternoon  came  the  exodus  to  New 
London  and  elsewhere,  after  a  most 
enjoyable  cdebration,  the  feeling  in 
each  one  being  that  *96  was  solidly 
together,  and  that  the  time  givoi  to  the 
occasion  was  well  worth  while.  —  R.  H. 
H,  —  The  former  Secretary  issued  a 
Class  Rq)ort  in  time  for  the  Decennial 
meeting.  —  E.  W.  Ames  has  resigned 
as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  to  take  up  business 
there.  — The  Rev.  J.  E.  Le  Bosquet 
will  spend  this  year  at  the  Divinity 
School.  —  P.  R.  Dean  has  been  teaching 
Vacation  School  No.  147  in  New  York 
City.  — Dr.  E.  N.  Tobey,  of  West 
Somerville,  has  been  appointed  from  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  as  title  research 
assistant  at  the  school  of  tropical  medi- 
cine in  Liverpool.  —  Dr.  H.  R.  Storrs 
will  practise  medicine  in  the  Far  West. 
—  A.  S.  Todd  is  prindpal  of  Berlin, 
N.  H.,  High  School. — William  Augustus 
Russdl  died  at  his  simunerhomeat  Man- 
chester, June  7,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness.  He  was  bom  at  Lawrence,  Dec. 
10, 1873,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Rus- 
sdl, and  immediately  after  graduation 
he  became  assodated  with  his  father  in 
the  latter's  various  paper  and  pulp  mill 
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interests.  He  was  president  of  the  An- 
droscoggin Pulp  Co.,  the  Bellows  Falls 
Canal  Co.,  the  Mt.  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp 
Co.,  the  Fall  Mountain  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Co.,  the  Russell  Co.,  and  the 
Yaiyan  Chemical  Refining  Co.,  besides 
being  a  director  in  the  International  Pa- 
per Co.,  the  American  Straw  Board  Co., 
the  Uncas  P{q>er  Co.,  the  United  Box 
Board  and  Paper  Co.,^e  Arlington  Mills, 
the  City  Trust  Co.,  the  Russell  Coal  Min- 
ing Co.,  and  the  Provident  Institution  for 
Sayings.  He  married  on  Sept.  18, 1905, 
Mary  Lovering  Head. 

1807. 
W.  L.  Gabrison,  Jr.,  Sec., 

60  State  St.,  Borton. 
Notification  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Moses  Hannibal  Wright  on  June 
8, 1906.  TheSecretaiy  willbegrateful for 
any  further  information. — D.  Sullivan 
has  changed  his  address  to  44  East  80th 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  A.  Walker 
should  be  addressed  at  55  West  44th  St., 
New  York  City.  —  W.  N.  Poland  is  prac- 
tising law  at  161  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 

—  H.  T.  White  has  been  devoting  him- 
self to  farming  at  Devon,  Pa.,  during  the 
past  year,  but  intends  to  resume  his  bank- 
ing duties  as  a  partner  of  Moffat  &  White, 
5  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Ci^y,  in  the 
near  future. —  H.  V.  Hubbard  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pray,  Hub- 
bard &  White,  landscape  architects, 
with  offices  at  15  Ashburton  PL,  Boston. 

—  G.  H.  Dorr  is  a  lecturer  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School . — On  Tuesday,  June 
26,  an  informal  dinner  was  held  at 
Hotel  Nottingham,  Boston.  66  men  were 
present,  some  of  them  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance. Three  members  of  the  Class  made 
their  initial  appearance  at  a  Class  dinner, 
and  eveiy  one  voted  the  occasion  a  suc- 
cess. Plans  for  the  Decennial  Celebration 
of  next  year  were  discussed,  but  no  defi- 
nite decisions  were  reached.  It  was  the 


sense  of  the  meeting,  however,  that  a 
small  executive  committee,  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Class  Committee,  would  be 
the  most  effective  body  to  imdertake  the 
Decennial  arrangements;  and  that  sub- 
committees might  be  appointed  by  this 
body  to  carry  out  special  parts  of  the 
general  plan.  It  was  also  agreed  that  co- 
operation with  the  classes  of  '87  and 
'92  would  be  desirable,  especially  on  one 
of  the  field  days.  The  Secretaiy  wishes 
to  state  that  suggestions  bearing  upon 
the  Decennial  Celebration  will  be  most 
welcome,  particularly  from  men  living 
at  a  distance  from  Cambridge.  —  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  has  appointed  Dr.  D.  D. 
Scanndl  a  trustee  of  the  pauper  institu- 
tions of  Boston.  —  A.  A.  Bryant  is  teach- 
ing classics  at  the  Jefferson  Schod  for 
Boys,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  R.  P.  Angier 
has  accepted  an  instructorship  in  Psy- 
chology at  Yale  for  1906-07.  —  L.  K. 
Smith  spent  last  year  at  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridge.  — N.P. 
HalloweU  is  in  the  firm  of  Lee,  Higgin- 
son  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston. 

1898. 
B.  H.  Hates,  See., 

Andorer. 
The  Class  held  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  on  June 
18,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  enjoyable 
occasion.  About  S5  or  40  fellows  were 
present.  —  The  usual  Commencement 
Spread  was  hdd  in  23  Holworthy  and 
many  of  the  Gass  turned  up  there.  The 
Class  Report,  which  your  Secretary  had 
hoped  to  publish  by  Conunencement 
Day,  has  been  delayed  because  only  a 
few  over  half  of  the  Class  have  sent  in 
their  "Life"  blanks.  Temporary  mem- 
bers are  the  greatest  offenders.  The  list 
of  lost  men  is  still  too  large  and  each 
member  of  the  Class  should  do  his  ut- 
most to  find  out  information  concern- 
ing these  men.    They  are  as  follows: 
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Geoige  Gordon  BioiuKm,  Edwaid 
Byrnes,  John  Gray  Clarke,  Eben 
Crdghton,  Jacob  Howard  Cropley, 
Moses  Leonard  Fraizier,  William  Mc- 
Qintoch  Gardiner,  Albert  TooC  Jen- 
nings, Louis  Henry  Martin,  James  Wal- 
ter Meyer,  George  Palmer  Morey, 
Charles  Edwin  Paine,  Ralph  Taj^or 
Prall,  Israel  Euclid  Rabinoyitch,  Wil- 
liam Heniy  Records,  Edwin  Baker 
Spargo,  Willard  S.  Baas,  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Bdt  (dead),  Harold  C.  Burdett,  Dr. 
Charles  Edgerton  Carter,  Joseph  A. 
Cone,  Frank  Rogers  Cooper,  Samuel 
Hazlett,  Jr.,  Charles  Hemsheim,  Her- 
bert Lyman,  Howard  C.  Mason,  John 
Francis  McJennett,  Wm.  B.  Meacham, 
Ulysses  H.  Nicholson,  Henry  Sells  Pat- 
terson, Edwin  B.  Peiry,  Hugh  T.  Rey- 
nolds, Edwin  W.  Rich,  Charles  S.  Scan- 
Ian,  Henry  T.  Stq>henson,  Elleiy  C. 
StoweU,  Nelson  W.  WillanL  — L.  A. 
Brown  has  become  a  member  oi  the  law 
firm  of  Barnes  &  Foster,  Old  South 
Bldg.,  Boston.  —  G.  C.  Ward  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Gov.  Winthrop's  QVi)  cabinet  in 
Porto  Rico  and  also  holds  numerous 
other  public  offices.  —  A.  S.  McDaniel 
is  assistant  librarian  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  New  York.  ^  Lieut.  E.  D. 
Powers  is  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
—  P.  F.  Gierasch  is  in  the  New  York  of- 
fice <^  the  Publicity  Bureau,  dSS  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  is  also  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  newspapers 
there.  —  W.  H.  Hawkins  is  practising 
law  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  —  G.  L. 
Sawyer  is  in  the  shoe  business  with  of- 
fices at  1211  2d  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  — 
Thomas  Bond  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal^  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  — 
A.  A.  Boyden  has  left  McClvre*8  Maga- 
zine and  is  now  connected  with  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine.  —  Clovis  Gylcino  is  in 
the  engineering  business  in  S.  Paulo, 
Brazil.  —  Francis  Solano  (Paul  Daniel) 
Rooney,  has  become  a  Franciscan  monk 


and  at  present  is  at  The  Old  Mission, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  — L.  E.  Bristol  is 
practising  law  at  Babb,  Mont.  —  F.  L. 
Ames  has  been  made  a  director  in  the 
Butte  Electric  &  Power  Co.  —  Philip 
Hayward  is  in  the  pig  iron  and  coke  busi- 
ness at  78  Carew  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
—  E.  P.  Dearborn  is  with  the  A.  Ham- 
bach  Co.,  plumbing  supplies,  Seattle, 
Wash.  —  Paul  Chalfin,  who  won  the 
Lazarus  Scholarship  for  the  study  of 
mural  painting,  is  studying  in  Perugia, 
Italy.  —  J.  W.  Wood  is  teaching  physics 
at  the  Cambridge  Manual  Traioing 
School.  —  Scott  E.  Beer  is  a  lawyer  at 
820  St.  Charles  St..  New  Orleans,  La.  — 
G.  W.  Bouv^,  B.  H.  Hayes,  and  Herbert 

A.  Tucker  (Amherst  1882)  have  formed 
a  partnership  under  the  name  of  Tucker, 
Hayes  &  Co.,  to  conduct  a  stock  broker- 
age and  banking  business,  with  offices  at 
8  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  P.  Utter  is 
instructor  in  English  at  Amherst.  —  W. 

B.  Donham  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  —  E.  A. 
Starbuck  has  been  teaching  at  West- 
minster School,  Simsbury,  Conn. 


Abthur  Adams,  Sec,, 
60  Btata  St.,  Botton. 
Bridi^iam  Curtis  is  with  Simpson, 
Thatcher  &  Bartlett,  lawyers,  62  Cedar 
St.,  New  York  City.— G.  A.  Goodridge's 
address  is  283  Washington  St.,  Win- 
chester. —  C.  H.  Knowlton  is  at  120 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  K.  Haskell 
is  with  Freeman  &  Co.,  84  Pine  St., 
New  Yoik  City.  —  C.  C.  Mann  is  at  118 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City.  —  E.  B. 
Stanwood  is  with  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co., 
brokers,  87  Milk  St.;  Boston.  —  M.  D. 
Whitman  is  a  partner  in  Harding,  Whit- 
man &  Co.,  dry  goods,  78  Chauncey  St., 
Boston.  —  Pliny  Jewell,  2d,  is  dealer  in 
investment  securities,  85  Congress  St., 
Boston.  —  Dr.  Chandler  Bobbins  has  an 
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office  at  483  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  Dr. 
Howard  Clapp  is  at  ISO  G>inmonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston.  — Dr.  P.  H.  Cook  has 
moved  his  office  to  771  Main  St.,  Wor- 
cester.—  Welles  Meriam  is  assistant  en- 
gineer on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
R.  R.  Co. ;  address.  Wells  St.  Stetion, 
Chicago,  111.  — C.  J.  Smeidon  passed  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  in  July,  1906.  —  Arthur 
Adams  is  vice-president  of  the  City 
Trust  Co.,  50  State  St.,  Boston,  and  S. 
Parkman  Shaw,  Jr.,  is  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  same  company.  —  Roger 
Wolcott  has  opened  a  law  office  at  60 
Stote  St.,  Boston. 

1900. 
EuoT  Spalding,  Sec., 

06  Linodlii  Bt.,  Boaton. 
The  second  Class  Report  has  been  is- 
sued and  sent  to  the  men  answering  the 
inquiries  of  the  Secretary.  Members  de- 
siring copies  who  have  not  already  receiv- 
ed them  can  secure  a  copy  by  applying 
to  the  Secretary.  He  also  has  a  few  extra 
badges,  souvenir  menu  cards,  etc.,  which 
he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  as  long  as  they 
last.  The  Secretary  also  has  a  few  copies 
of  the  first  Class  Report  and  Baccalaure- 
ate Sermon  and  these  will  be  sent  on  ap- 
plication. The  Secretary  has  25  copies 
of  the  Class  Album  which  he  will  be  glad 
to  dispose  of  to  the  men  at  the  regular 
price  of  $4.00.  —  J.  J.  Peckham  has  been 
admitted  to  the  law  firm  of  Peckham, 
Packard,  ApMadoc  &  Walsh,  1050  First 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Chicago.  —  F.  H. 
Beals  has  been  made  professor  <^  phy- 
sics at  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  —  J.  P.  White  is  engaged  in  writing 
essays  and  expects  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  traveling.  —  J.  B.  6.  Rinehart  is 
quoted  in  the  New  York  papers,  June 
25,  as  saying:  "Ridicule  is  the  last  wea- 
pon of  a  retreating  foe  in  a  combat  of  wits. 
The  Sullivans  have  attempted  to  present 


my  entrance  into  the  politics  of  the  Sd 
assembly  district  as  a  joke.  Before  the 
batde  is  over  the  Democratic  leaders 
will  know  they  have  taken  part  in  a  seri- 
ous engagement."  —  J.  E.  MacCloskey, 
Jr.,  is  at  530  East  End  Ave.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  —  F.  W.  Aldred*s  address  is  care  of 

B.  H.  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  —  Edwin  Euston*s  address 
is  care  of  the  Chicago  Linoleum  Co., 
Chicago,  III.  —  J.  N.  Trainer  is  circula- 
tion manager  of  the  Ajnerican  Magazine. 

—  H.  D.  VanDusen  is  chief  clerk  in  the 
Hospital  Division  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission; 
address,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone.  —  B.  J. 
O'Nefl  is  traveling  for  the  Waters-Pierce 
Oil  Co.  in  Mexico.  —  Wesley  Johnson 
Gardner  of  Montana,  a  forest  assistant 
in  the  forest  service,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  15,  after  a  surgical  operation. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1900,  and  at 
the  Yale  Forestry  School  in  1908,  and 
then  secured  a  government  position. 

1901. 

H.  B.  Clark,  Sec., 
6  Numa  St,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
F.  G.  Fitzpatrick  is  instructor  in  Fine*^ 
Arts  at  Harvard.  — W.  A.  Oldfather, 
former  principal  of  the  Charlestown, 
Ky.,  public  schools,  has  sailed,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  for  Grermany.  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  —  Lieut. 

C.  D.  Daly  has  resigned  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  to  accept  a  p)osition  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Gren.  Electric  Co.  —  William  Ap- 
pleton,  Jr.,  died  in  Boston  on  June  6, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Appleton,  m  '77,  and 
Miss  Hammond,  and  was  bom  in  1879. 

—  Elmer  Edward  Coolidge  of  Natick, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Leander 
Coolidge  and  Sarah  Isabella  Coolidge, 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  Gass  of  1901, 
died  June  4,  at  Altadena,  Cal.  He  was 
bom  in  Natick,  April  11,  1879.    While 
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in  College  he  waa  prominent  in  athletics, 
playing  on  the  'Varsity  nine  four  years; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, of  the  CriiMon,  and  of  the  Debat- 
ing Society.  After  his  graduation  from 
the  Law  School,  in  1903,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railway  Company  and  con- 
tinued in  its  service  until  January,  1905, 
when  he  was  troubled  with  a  severe  cold 
and  went  West  to  aid  his  recovery.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Colorado  Springs, 
he  went  to  Phenix,  Arizona,  and  about 
a  fortnight  ago  went  to  California,  where 
he  died.  His  mother  and  two  brothers, 
W.  Coolidge,  '81.  of  Boston,  and  L.  A. 
Coolidge,  '83,  of  Washington,  survive 
him.  —  Members  of  the  Class  should 
make  the  following  changes  in  their  ad- 
dress books  dated  1902  :—-R.  S.Hardy 
is  in  the  rubber  business,  address,  Apar- 
tado  176,  Torreon  Coah,  Mexico. — 
Charles  Boyden,  28  State  St.,  Boston. 

—  Sumner  Crosby,  1252  Hawthorne 
St.,  Alameda,  Cal.  — C.  E.  Peck,  18 
Magnolia  St.,  Dorchester.  —  M.  T. 
Nichols,  care  of  Nichols  &  Brown  Co., 
17  Central  Ave..  Lynn. — M.  J.Wall,  care 
of  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  Washington,  D. 
C.  —  J.  V.  Freeman,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

—  G.  H.  Gerrish,  29  Holmes  St.,  Mai- 
den. —  W.  G.  Lee,  1897  Kenmore  Ave., 
Chicago,  m.  —  H.  F.  Baker,  419  Wa- 
bash Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.— W.  T. 
Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  O.  W.  Billings, 
28  Tower  St.,  Somerville.  —  F.  W. 
Hitchings,  M.D.,  1462  Euclid  Ave., 
Qcvdand,  O.  — C.  A.  McAlpine,  231 
Kenwood  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  J. 
B.  Davis,  211  So.  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  —  M.  A.  Sullivan,  88  E.  Haver- 
hill St.,  Lawrence.  — G.  £.  Higgins,  541 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. — R.  S. 
H.  Dyer,  83  Gainsborough  St.,  Boston. 

—  W.  L.  Cropley.  33  Pine  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  W.  T.  Maher,  High  St.,  Sharon. 

—  G.  B.    Colesworthy,    1654    Mass. 


Ave.,  Cambridge.  —  Warwick  Greene  is 
secretary  to  Hon.  W.  C.  Forbes,  Manila, 
P.  I.  —  J.  C.  Kellogg,  49  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  J.  Boynton,  1104  Ten- 
nessee St.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  —  W.  H. 
Buss^  (in  winter),  520  W.  123d  St., 
New  York;  (in  siunmer)  after  July  1, 
646  Hinsmore  Ave.,  Evanston,  Dl. — 
W.  E.  Hocking,  Berkeley,  Cal.  — H. 
R.  Chamberlin,  73  Lothrop  St.,  Bever- 
ly. —  C.  F.  Shaw,  195  W.  Grand  St., 
Rahway,  N.  J.  — C.  C.  Shippee,  120 
Broadway,  New  York.  —  B.  Boiiand, 
1508  Borland  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI.  —  J. 

D.  Kent.  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  152,  Quinpy.  — 

E.  C.  Peyser,  4419  Forest  Park  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  E.  A.  Gray,  125  Milk 
St.,  Boston,  care  of  Amer.  Tel.  &  Td. 
Co.  — F.  C.  Williams,  Grant's  Pass, 
Ore.  —  A.  H.  Wadsworth,  care  Amer. 
Woolen  Co.,  Lawrence.  —  Vandeveer 
Custis,  Box  34,  University  Station, 
Seattle,  Wash.  —  R.  M.  Black.  392  N. 
State  St.,  Chicago,  111.  —  Thornton  Ger- 
rish, care  of  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Mon- 
tague St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  — H.  W. 
O'Lcary,  47  Vinal  Ave.,  Somerville.  — 
Rev.  T.  L.  Frost,  Rumford  Falls,  Me. 

—  J.  H.  Caldwell,  707  So.  Walnut  St., 
Springfield,  111.  —  J.  R.  Bertolf ,  929  13th 
Ave.,  North  Seattle.  Wash.  — A.  Pope, 
6  Garden  St..  until  Oct.  1,  after  that 
10  Concord  Ave..  Cambridge.  —  F.  R. 
Crosby,  Finance  Dept.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

—  H.  P.  Chandler,  33  Hitchcock  Hall, 
Chicago,  lU.,  care  of  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

—  C.  H.  Howe,  North  Billerica.  —  Dr. 
T.  N.  Pease,  251  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  —  B.  G.  Brockway,  Haworth,  N. 
J.  —  H.  W.  Taggart,  Bliss,  Ida.  —  W. 
G.  Good,  Bohemian  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  —  G.  O.  Chase,  Piedmont, 
Alameda  Co.,  Cal.  —  W.  T.  Reid,  Wal- 
nut PI.,  Brookline.  —  H.  M.  Brooks, 
532  Hyde  Block,  Spokane,  Wash.— 
Frederids  Shute,  6201  Howe  St.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pft.  —  S.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Ma- 
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maioneck,  N.  Y.  —  G.  W.  Swift,  care  of 
Brockton  Times,  Brockton.  —  F.  P(^>e, 
2d,  Port  Malcomb,  Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 

—  J.  S.  Chipman,  Riverbank  Court, 
Cambridge.  —  S.  N.  Castle,  182  Sdth 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  A.  E.  M.  Spfl- 
ler,  37  Winthrop  St.,  Hillside,  Medford. 
— C.  I.  Pettenfi^,  9  Market  Sq.,  Ames- 
bury.  —  C.  H.  Wyman,  19  Pike's  Peak 
Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  —  P.  M. 
Lansdale,  care  of  Hoag  &  Lansdale, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  D.  R.  Cross,  128 
Hanover  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  G. 
P.  Mibie,  St.  PauPs  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.  — G.  H.  Montague,  215  W.  2Sd 
St.,  New  Yoric  City.  —  L.  J.  Logan,  8 
Welsergasse,  Innsbruck,  Austria.  —  A. 
J.  Harper,  1128  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

—  S.  A.  Holyoke,  192  12th  St,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  —  W.  A.  Heilprin,  116 
E.  20th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  J.  Law- 
rence, Jr.,  Wahiut  St.,  Milton.  —  A.  W. 
ICrey,  66  Virginia  St.,  Dorchester.  — 
Lucius  Wilmerding  has  formed  a  part- 
nership with  W.  F.  Morgan,  Jr.,  and  J. 
B.  Chaffee,  for  the  transaction  ci  a  gen- 
eral stock  brokerage  and  banking  busi- 
ness, with  offices  at  20  Broad  St.,  New 
York.  —  J.  M.  Hunnewdl's  address  is 
840  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

1902. 
Babrett  Wendell,  Jr.,  Sec., 
368  Marlboro  St.,  Boston. 
D.  C.  Campbell  is  with  the  American 
Zinc,  Lead  and  Smelting  Co.,  Carter- 
ville,  Mo.  —  G.  £.  Carleton,  has  opened 
an  office  for  Curtis  &  Sanger,  note 
brokers,  in  New  York.  —  A.  L.  Devens 
is  with  Devens,  Lyman  &  Co.,  bankers. 
Post  Office  Square,  Boston.  —  Aldrich 
Durant  is  a  mechanical  engineer  at 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. — 
Channing  Frothingham,  Jr.,  is  a  house 
officer  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  — 
R.  M.  Green  is  a  house  officer,  Mass. 
General  Hospital.  — W.  E.  Ladd  is  a 


house  officer,  Boston  City  Hospital.  — 
J.  O.  Low  is  with  Moffatt  &  White, 
bankers,  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  — 
R.  D.  Fhiyn  is  with  Redmond  &  Co., 
bankers,  WaU  St.,  New  York.  —  C.  H. 
Schwq)pe  is  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.;  ad- 
dress. The  Rookery,  Chicago.  —  E.  E. 
Smith  is  with  Peny,  Coffin  &  Burr,  bond 
brokers,  60  State  St.,  Boston.  —  H.  K. 
Stockton  is  at  53  E.  18th  St.,  New  York. 
—  Ddano.Wij^t  is  practising  law;  ad- 
dress, Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston.  —  Frank 
Burgess,  son  of  Sydney  Burgess,  died 
in  Boston  of  typhoid  fever  on  June  29, 
1906.  Since  leaving  College  he  had 
been  engaged  in  coal-mining  at  Colgate, 
Indian  T. 

1908. 
Roger  Ernst,  Sec., 

48  BobMon  St.,  Jtaoaiok  FlAln. 
The  Triennial  proved  very  successful, 
and  every  one  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time.  About  250.men  attended  the  din- 
ner at  the  Exchange  Club  on  June  25, 
by  far  the  largest  number  that  any  Class 
has  ever  had.  R.  P.  Keman  was  toast- 
master,  and  informal  speeches  were  made 
by  Richard  Derby,  Grenville  Claris,  and 
R.  W.  Child.  The  Class  crew,  stroked  by 
S.  H.  Wolcott  and  captained  by  E.  B. 
Roberts,  defeated  the  1900  crew  by  half 
a  length  in  a  )  mile  race  on  June  25.  On 
June  26  the  entire  class  went  on  a  picnic 
with  1900  to  the  Brookline  Countiy  Club, 
where  after  track-games  and  scrub  base- 
ball, the  Class  nine,  captained  by  Keman, 
defeated  1900  by  the  score  of  4  to  2. 
Many  of  the  men  went  to  the  "Pops"  in 
the  evening.  —  E.  S.  Lazarus  graduated 
from  Tulane  Law  School  in  May  and 
was  valedictorian  of  the  dass.  He  will 
practise  with  his  father  at  8S0  Conomon 
St.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  —  The  following 
men  graduated  in  June  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School:  H.  S.  Allen,  A.  Ames, 
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H.  B.  Baker,  A.  F.  Bigdow,  A.  Blade, 
W.  A.  Chadboume,  R.  W.  Child,  E.  N. 
Qark,  G.  Clark,  R.  S.  Coutant,  C.  R. 
Cross,  A.  Derby,  R.  Ernst,  E.  C.  Proeh- 
lidi,  J.  E.  Ha^h,  G.  W.  Hinckley.  R. 
Inglis,  H.  C.  Jones,  V.  K.  Keesey,  A. 
King,  P.  V.  Lawrence,  M.  M.  Lemann, 
A.  Leventall,  A.  R.  Little,  M.  B.  Lynch, 
S.  T.  McCall,  S.  R.  MiUer,  P.  B.  Ohicy, 
R.  W.  Page,  L.  P.  Pieper,  W.  T.  Roche- 
fort,  J.  E.  Sedman,  P.  C.  Stanwood,  I.  P. 
Veazcy.  C.  H.  WaJker,  R.  Wellman.  — 
J.  F.  Dever,  Jr.,  has  charge  of  the  office 
of  Homblower  &  Weeks,  bankers,  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

1904. 

R.  S.  Wallace,  Sec,, 
rneport,  N.  T. 
About  150  men  attended  the  Gass 
Spread  in  Thayer  51  last  Commence- 
ment; the  Union  had  provided  a  good 
spread,  and  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves. 
There  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  the 
Class  would  return  in  large  numbers  for 
the  Triennial  next  June;  several  plans 
for  a  good  time  were  discussed.  One  sug- 
gestion that  seemed  valuable  was  that  of 
having  the  1904  men  in  both  New  York 
and  Boston  meet  once  or  twice  during 
the  coming  year  for  informal  dinners,  the 
Boston  men  in  some  hotel,  the  New  York 
men  at  the  Harvard  Gub.  It  was  thought 
that  some  of  the  Boston  fellows  would  at- 
tend the  New  York  dinners,  and  some 
of  the  New  York  men  the  Boston  dinners. 
These  ought  to  be  happy  social  occasions 
in  themselves,  and  would  pave  the  way 
for  a  rousing  Triennial.  —  S.  C.  L^h 
takes  up  work  in  New  College,  Oxfotd, 
this  fall;  addiess,  High  Legh  Hall,  Che- 
shire, England.  —  E.  O.  Hall  is  assist- 
ant registrar  of  the  Kamehameha  School 
for  Hawaiian  boys;  address,  1706  Nu- 
wanu  Ave.,  Honolulu,  H.  L  —  H.  LeG. 
Hilton  is  a  dvil  engineer  in  the  City  De- 
partment. Bangor,  Me.;  address,  93  Sid- 


ney St.,  Bangor,  Me.  —  V.  A.  TsanoflF 
is  connected  with  the  Assodated  Press, 
195  Broadway,  New  York  City;  he  re- 
turned recently  to  this  countiy  after  serv- 
ing a  term  in  the  Bulgarian  Army.  —  A. 
Htmt  passed  the  bar  examinations  in 
Chicago  last  June;  the  summer  he  spent 
in  England,  studying  landscape  archi- 
tecture, to  which  he  expects  to  give  his 
attCTtion  henceforth.  —  C.  H.  Rock- 
well graduated  from  West  Point  last 
Jtme,  and  is  now  stationed  at  the  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal,  Philaddphia.  —  N.  Fdd 
is  with  P.  H.  Fdd  Cotton  Co.,  cotton 
buyers,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  —  C.  Brown 
is  amalgamator  with  Llanos  de  Oro 
Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Mexico.  —  G.  C.  Cunningham  is  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  freight  recdpts, 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.R.,  Denver, 
Colo.  ~  P.  S.  Estes  is  with  Dana  Estes 
&  Co.,  publishers,  212  Summer  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  R.  H.  Keniston  is  a  tutor  in  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.  — 
E.  R.  Ray  is  employed  by  Morgan  & 
Walls,  architects,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  —  J. 
W.  Scott  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California  with  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
last  May,  and  has  posted  his  shingle  with 
Myrick  and  Deering  in  their  temporaiy 
offices  at  2324  Gay  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  —  H.  Bartlett  is  working  for  the 
Wabash  R.  R.  in  Chicago,  HI.;  address, 
40  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago.  —  J.  E. 
Grardner  is  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  C.  B.  &Q.R.R.,  and  is  re- 
siding at  222  Benton  St.,  Aurora,  111.  — 
H.  F.  C.  Dewing  is  prindpal  of  the  Alle- 
gany County  Academy,  Cmnberland, 
Md.  —  J.  A.  Hayward  graduated  last 
June  from  the  Boston  University  Medi- 
cal School.  —  C.  E.  Clapp  is  of  Bradlee, 
Cutler  &  Gapp,  bankers  and  brokers, 
58  State  St.,  Boston.  —  M.  M.  Burke  is 
derk  in  the  U.  S.  Customs  Service,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  is  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  American  Td. 
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&  Tel.  Co.,  15  Dey  St..  New  York  CSty. 

—  P.  Hanf ord  graduated  from  the  New 
York  University  Law  School  last  May. 

—  M.  K.  Hart  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  boilers  and  radiators;  he  is 
vice-president  of  the  Hart  &  Grouse  Co., 
and  secretary  of  the  New  York  Radiator 
Co..  Utica,  N.  Y.  —  K.  K.  Smith  is  a 
wool  dealer,  at  170  Summer  St.,  Boston. 

—  R.  L.  Shewell  is  derk  with  the  Boston 
Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  87  Milk  St., 
Boston.  —  A.  W.  Godfrey  is  with  the 
L.  N.  Godfrey  Co.,  wholesale  lumber 
merchants,  Boston.  —  C.  A.  Stevens  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  F.  U.  Prior  & 
Co.,  wool  dealers.  200  Sununer  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  A.  Wait  is  now  Western  manager 
for  Wm.  F.  Mosser  &  Co.,  leather  deal- 
ers; his  office  is  at  915  Locust  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  —  T.  H.  Miller  is  with  E. 
RoUins  Morse  &  Bro.,  bankers  and  bro- 
kers, 6  WaU  St.,  New  York  City.— W. 
Grainger  is  the  minister-in-chaige  of 
Christ  Church,  Susquehanna,  Pa.  —  H. 
G.  Esselen  is  a  salesman  with  Nightin- 
gale &  Childs.  steam  pipes,  boilers,  etc., 
310  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  E.  R.  Mc- 
Carthy is  with  the  Hannah-McCarthy 
Shoe  Co.,  Aubiun,  N.  Y.,  in  the  whole- 
sale shoe  business.  —  J.  K.  Jackson  is 
head  of  voice  department,  Tarkio  Col- 
lege, Tarkio,  Mo.  —  W.  E.  Maddock  is 
dty  superintendent  of  schools,  Superior, 
Wis.  —  F.  W.  Murphy  is  chief  chemist 
<^  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.*s 
Standard  Refinery.  Granite  St..  Boston. 

—  C.  E.  Greenwood  is  with  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  3  Head  PI., 
Boston.  —  H.  L.  Adams  is  draughtsman 
and  inspector  of  Government  Buildings 
in  the  Philippines;  address.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Cavite,  P.  I.  —  R.  N.  Woodworth 
is  foreman  for  the  Azure  Mining  Co.*s 
turquoise  and  copper  mines  at  Leo- 
pold, Grant  Coimty,  New  Mexico.  — L. 
Brooks  is  in  the  real  estate  business  with 
Blake  &  Pond  at  2  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  — 


H.  B.  Bigelow  is  manager  of  the  Engelke 
and  Bigelow  Transfer  Co..  Colimibus.  O. 
— J.  H.  Densmore  is  with  Hayden.  Stone 
&  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers.  87  Milk  St., 
Boston.  —  J.  H.  Hazard  is  teaching  at 
the  Manor  School,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
H.  La  R.  Brown,  £.  Field,  and  W.  F. 
Murray,  Jr.,  have  formed  a  partnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  —  F. 
W.  Piper  is  with  the  Barton  Shoe  Co., 
Newburyport.  —  J.  G.  Wolff  is  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics. — 
W.LNottageis'with Warren  &Garfidd, 
60  State  St.,  Boston.  >-  D.  A.  McCabe 
will  do  graduate  work  at  Johns  Hopkins 
this  winter.  —  D.  L.  Fumess  is  with  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

—  G.  R.  Jones  is  with  the  Library  Bu- 
reau, Boston.  —  W.  M.  Wright  is  ship- 
ping clerk  with  Dwinell.  Wright  &  Co., 
311  Sunmier  St..  Boston.  —  R.  H.  Hal- 
lett  is  with  Elder.  McCusick  &  Burdids, 
6  Beacon  St..  Boston.  —  A.  D.  Ficke  is 
studying  law  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

—  W.  L.  Tufts  is  with  Faulkner.  Page 
&  Co.,  dry  goods.  Worth  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  J.  B.  Winward  is  with  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Co.,  66  Leonard  St.,  New 
York  City  — Carl  Haynes  died  in  a 
hospital  in  Boston,  May  1,  1906;  he 
was  bom  at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Feb.  1, 
1880. 

1905. 

S.  N.  HmcKLET,  Sec,, 
lAwrence,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 
W.  Bellamy's  permanent  address  is 
care  of  Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y.  — Sidney  Curtis  will  enter  the 
Law  School  this  fall.  — R.  Ohnsted's 
address  is  329  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Ange- 
les, Cal.  —  J.  R.  Lewis  is  in  the  Electri- 
cal Sales  Department  of  the  Allis  Chal- 
mers Co.,  at  Cindnnati,  O.;  his  address 
is  4917  Forest  Ave.,  Norwood,Cincinnati, 
O.  —  Howard  Cary  died  on  May  4, 1906, 
at  London,  England.    He  was  24  years 
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old,  the  son  of  Garence  Caiy  of  New 
York  aty. 

1906. 

N.  Kellet,  See,, 

29  Thayer  Hall,  Cambridge. 

The  members  of  the  Class  rq)ort  their 
probaUe  occupations  and  addresses  as 
follows: 

Minittry:  £.  T.  Oements,  Nutlej, 
N.  J.;  A.  N.  Foster,  28  Vine  St.,  Lynn; 
R.  C.  Hatch,  10  Wendell  St.,  Cambridge; 
J.  W.  Hood  (Princeton  Theological 
Sem.),  06  Magazine  St.,  Cambridge;  R. 
H.  Loid,  Plans,  111.;  D.  A.  Pearson, 
205  Park  St.,  West  Roxbury;  S.  W. 
Roberts,  15  Kidder  Ave.,  West  S<Hner- 
viUe;  H.  H.  Rowland,  179  East  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  T.  F.  Savage,  271 
High  St.,  Newbuiyport;  O.  Schoon- 
maker,  16  N.  Harvard  St.,  Boston. 

Medteine:  P.  C.  Ackerman,  742  Union 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  H.  Le  S.  Andrews 
(Harv.  Dental  Scb.),  1044  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  Cambridge;  R.  W.  Beach, 
Wayland;  G.  F.  H.  Bowera,  287  Chest- 
nut St..  Clinton;  F.  G.  Cheney,  51  Brat- 
tle St.,  Cambridge;  A.  M.  Cook,  Laco- 
nia,  N.  H.;  T.  £.  Cunningham,  847 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge;  H.  K. 
Faber,  844  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  R.  Fitz  (Harv.  Med.  Sch.),  18 
Arlington  St.,  Boston;  H.  E.  Garceau, 
66  Vose  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.; 
E.  D.  Gardner,  HoUiston;  W.  T.  Garfield 
(Harv.  Med.  Sch.).  37  Irving  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; H.  P.  Greeley,  Lexington;  R. 
R.  Helhnann  (Harv.  Med.  Sch.),  1327 
Broadway,  Cincinnati,  O.;  W.  J.  How- 
ard, Jr.,  100  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  F.  S.  Kellogg,  1084  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston;  I.  H.  Lazarus,  224 
Shawmut  Ave.,  Boston;  M.  McBumey 
(Col.  of  Phys.  and  Surgeons),  38  E.  31 
St.,  New  York  City;  J.  A.  McCreaiy, 
350  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
D.  Macomber,  131  Newbuiy  St.,  Boston; 
W.  A.  Noonan  (Harv.  Med.  Sch.),  109 


Otis  St.,  Cambridge;  M.  B.  Pahner, 
923  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  W. 
S.  Parker  (Harv.  Med.  Sch.),  Piqua, 
O.;  W.D.Reid,  36  Hyde  Ave.,  Newton; 
C.  T.  Ryder,  Andover. 

Joumatum:  P.  Bellamy,  111  North 
St.,  Springfield;  H.  A.  Bellows,  12  Stoiy 
St.,  Cambridge;  H.  M.  Hall,  211  Lake 
View  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  H.  Kantz 
26  Jeflferson  St.,  New  York  City;  J.  T. 
Sullivan,  Boslon  Globe,  Boston ;  G.  C. 
Townsend,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Chemistry:  F.  A.  Brown,  Deposit,  N. 
Y.;  S.  M.  Carver,  Stillwater,  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  P.  Castleman,  755  Shaw- 
mut Ave.,  Roxbury;  H.  A.  Flint,  2 
Upham  Terrace,  Maiden;  H.  M.  Green- 
wald,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.;  E.  De  P.  Ham- 
ilton, 712  Newcastle  St.,  Beaufort,  S.  C; 
W.  E.  Hartwell,  Jr.,  16  Summer  St., 
HaveiiiiU;  W.  C.  Hohnes,  Bridgewater, 
Mass.;  P.  A.  Kober,  Freedom,  Beaver 
Co.,  Pa.;  C.  M.  Kohler,  17  Claremont 
Ave.,  Arlington;  P.  R.  Manahan,  14 
Newbury  St.,  Boston;  C.  Monro,  16 
Ehn  St.,  North  Andover;  F.W.  Murphy, 
24  Athdwold  St.,  Dorchester;  H.  M. 
Paull,  Glover  St.,  Woodbury,  N.  J.;  H. 
C.  PUtts,  Holbrook;  M.  R.  Porter, 
Emerson  Hill,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.;  A.  L. 
Pouleur,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Teaching:  A.  Ahrens,  Public  Schoob, 
Quincy,  111.,  add.,  518  Main  St.,  Wee- 
hawken.  N.  J.;  F.  W.  Aldred,  61  Cush- 
ing  St.,  Waltham;  C.  L.  Ames,  Mid- 
dlesex School,  Concord;  J.  R.  Arnold, 
38  Coddington  St.,  Quincy;  C.  H. 
BeaU.  Morgantown.  W.  Va.;  W.  F. 
Bradbuiy,  429  Park  Ave.,  LouisviUe, 
Ky.;  H.  E.  Brennick,  Rockland  Mili- 
tary Academy,  add.,  110  Draper  St., 
Dorchester;  J.  De  Q.  Briggs,  Hill  School, 
Pottstown,  Pa.;  H.  I.  Brown.  562  Tra- 
pelo  Rd.,  Waverley;  R.  W.  Brown.  776 
Weld  St.,  Roxbury;  H.  I.  Buttrick,  9 
Wendell  St.,  Cambridge;  E.  R.  Colpitt, 
9  Sherman  St.,  Everett;  P.  W.  L.  Cox, 
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80  Appleton  St.,  Maiden;  F.  E.  Currier, 
38  Putnam  St.,  Somerville;  M.  S.  Don- 
Ian,  6  G>nrad  St.,  Dorchester;  E.  Fin- 
berg,  Geoiige  Junior  Republic,  add.,  52 
Hollander  St.,  Roxbury;  R.  M.  Galla- 
gher, Middlesex  School,  Concord;  H.  H. 
Harbour,  8  Bowdoin  Ave.,  Dorchester; 
R.  E.  Hartsock,  514  Summit  Ave.,  Gi- 
rard,  Kan.;  H.  L.  Healy.  1806  Waterloo 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  R.  W.  Hughes, 
Lima,  Ind.;  C.  Jones,  Box  61,  Milton, 
N.  H. ;  C.  M.  KeUey,  care  oi  C.  £.  Kdley, 
Milton,  N.  H.;  C.  I.  Lewis,  58  Main  St., 
Bradford;  O.  A.  Mather,  Aurora,  Neb.; 
P.  V.  Norwood,  Beverly;  C.  J.  O'Sul- 
livan,  164  Salem  St.,  Lawrence;  M. 
Perdval,  1505  S.  University  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.;  G.  I.  Pettengill.  107 
Newbury  St.,  Roslindale;  D.  T.  Pot- 
tinger,  116  Princeton  St.,  E.  Boston;  C. 
R.  Reed,  Maiden;  F.  H.  Sawyer,  16 
Sparhawk  St.,  Brighton;  E.  G.  Sherwin, 
Concord  School,  add.,  Hyde  Paric,  Vt.; 
F.  Sicha,  Jr.,  2519  40th  St..  S.  E.,  Geve- 
land,  O.:  C.  Snow,  2669  Madison  Ave., 
Ogden,  Utah;  H.  J.  ^inden  (Assistant 
at  Harvard),  Cambridge;  B.  H.  Squires, 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  D.  W.  Swig- 
gett.  Morrow,  O.;  G.  W.  Thayer,  304 
Oak  St.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  O.; 
O.  J.  Todd,  53  Dunster  St.,  Cambridge; 
J.  R.  Trimble,  Petitcodiac,  New  Bruns- 
wick; W.  G.  Vinal,  Mount  Blue;  C.  B. 
Walsh,  408  Cumberiand  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  T.  W.  Watkins,  41  Exchange 
St.,  Milford;  F.  C.  Wheeler,  Box  654, 
Newport,  Vt.;  A.  J.  White,  95  Museum 
St.,  Cambridge;  P.  E.  Wye,  Needham. 
Engineering:  R.  Amory,  Jr.,  mechan- 
ical, 279  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  L.  A.  An- 
drus,  dvil,  Dixon,  111.;  S.  Bergsop, 
electrical  (Stone  &  Webster),  78  Top- 
lift  St.,  Dorchester;  W.  H.  Blake,  min- 
ing, 87  Carleton  St.,  Brookline;  Q.  A. 
Brackett,  electrical,  17  Highland  St., 
Wobiim;  J.  H.  Bucke,  dectrical,  10 
Andrews  St.,  Cambridge;  A.  H.  Biuns, 


mining,  102  Merrick  St.,  Worcester; 
W.  F.  Clapp  (New  Eng.  Tel.  &  Td. 
Co.)  94  Boston  Ave.,  West  Medford;  H. 
B.  Cobum,  dvil,  275  Andover  St.,  Low- 
dl;  C.  R.  Craig,  Concord;  A,  Dana, 
118  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge;  H.  H.  Dia- 
mond, dvil,  68  Allen  St.,  Boston;  H.  E. 
Ditmars,  227  Garfidd  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  C.  R.  Dodge,  55  White  St.,  Haver- 
hill; J.  H.  Eaton,  dvil,  48  So.  Prospect 
St.,  Burlington,  Vt;  H.  S.  Famham,  6 
Arlington  St.,  Cambridge;  R.  F.  Gowen, 
dectrical,  9  Maurice  Ave.,  Ossining-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.;  R.  F.  Griffiths,  mining, 
5480  Baywood  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  L. 
L.  Haggin,  Hurd  &  Haggin,  816  Hud- 
son St.,  New  Yoric  City;  C.  M.  Holland, 
dvil,  58  Ellery  St.,  Cambridge;  M.  W. 
Jopling,  dectrical,  Marquette,  Mich.; 
E.  Kdth,  mechanical.  Box  678,  Bridge- 
water;  H.  E.  Kersburg,  mining,  Me- 
dina, N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Lewis,  Jr.,  mining, 
Walpole;  H.  L.  Lincoln,  dectrical,  27 
Cedar  Rd.,  Bdmont;  M.  H.  Litchfidd, 
mechanical,  48  Prospect  St.,  WoUaston; 
U.  J.  Lupien,  11  Prospect  St.,  Cochitu- 
ate;  G.  T.  MClure,  1919  Wallace  St., 
Philaddphia,  Pa.;  C.  R.  Mandigo,  dvil, 
799  Iglehart  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  P.  L. 
Moses,  dectrical,  747  Washington  St., 
Brookline;  J.  R.  Nichols,  dvil,  6  West- 
wood  Rd.,  Somerville;  A.  H.  Perkins, 
mining;  F.  R.  Pleasonton,  mechanical, 
918  Spruce  St.,  Philaddphia,  Pa.;  £. 
Roth,  Jr.,  Vineyard  Haven;  J.  Siddall, 
dectrical;  H.  C.  Smith,  150  Rock  St., 
Fall  River;  R.  N.  Smither,  dectrical, 
Pittsfidd;  T.  G.  Spencer,  dectrical 
(Strt»nby-Carlson  Tdephone  Co.),  24 
S.  Union  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  W.  A. 
Spencer,  dectrical,  2  Craigie  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; R.  T.  Sullivan,  dectrical,  800 
Elliott  St.,  Newton  Upper  Falls;  H.  M. 
Turner,  dvil.  10  Francis  Ave.,  Cam- 
bridge; M.  T.  Whiting,  145  Essex  St, 
Longwood;  H.  K.  Wilson,  dvil,  1014  E. 
Grove  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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Law:  E.  Q.  Abbot  (Harv.  Law  Sch.). 
88  William  St.,  Woicester;  J.  O.  Bailey 
(Harv.  Law  Sch.)>  GrinneU,  Iowa;  G. 
K.  Baker,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  J.  L.  Barry, 
23  Tudor  St.,  Lynn;  A.  C.  Blagden, 
(Hanr.  Law  Scb.)  16  E.  10th  St.,  New 
York  City;  G.  R.  J.  Boggs,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  T.  L.  Breslauer,  Oroville, 
Cal.;  W.  A.  Brown,  120  W.  72nd  St., 
New  York  City;  C.  Burlingham  (Hanr. 
Law  Sch.)  140  £.  88  St.,  New  York  Qty; 
J.  L.  Bums,  49  Summer  St.,  Andover; 
R.  O.  Butz  (N.  W.  Univ.  Law  Sch.), 
Winnetka,  111. ;  E.  F.  Byrnes,  882  Broad- 
way, Waterbury  Conn.;  C.  R.  Carleton, 
1  Summit  Ave.,  Haverhill;  A.  L.  Castle, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii;  L.  W.  Clark,  Jr., 
Clinton  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Staten  I., 
N.  Y;  R.  H.  Oarke,  care  of  S.  B.  Clarke, 
82  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City;  W.  C. 
Cogswell,  Jr.,  82  Paul  St.,  Newton  Cen- 
tre; C.  D.  Coughlin,  72  W.  Union  St., 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.;  A.  P.  Crum,  "The 
Briars,"  Kent  Rd.,  Euclid  Hei^^ts, 
Geveland,0.;  M.  J.  Dorgan,  Lawrence; 
A  EUenbogen,  130  First  St.,  Troy,  N. 
Y.;  G.  L.  Ellsworth,  80  Eastman  St., 
Dorchester;  F.  Farley;  E.  M.  Fuller, 
48  Buhl  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  L.  F. 
Gilbert,  51  Harvard  Ave.,  Brookline; 
£.  B.  Ginsbeiig,  19  Clinton  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; F.  A.  Goodhue,  15  School  St., 
Andover;  E.  L.  Grant,  Franklin;  W. 
G.  Graves,  779  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  R.  L.  Hale,  26  Ehnwood  Ave., 
Cambridge;  C.  F.  Haynsworth,  769 
No.  Main  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C;  L.  S. 
Hicks  (Boston  Univ.  Law  Sch.),  28  Har- 
wich  St.,  Boston;  I.  J.  Hobbs,  Roches- 
ter, N.  H.;  H.  Md.  Holmes.  146  Wal- 
nut  St.,  Maiden;  F.  W.  Jockel,  Jr.,  265 
Central  Park  West.  New  York  City; 
M.  Kabatchnick,  409  Penn.  Ave.,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.;  P.  Ketchum,  Ridgdy  Hall, 
Cambridge;  L.  Lazarus.  14  Holyoke 
St.,  Boston;  S.  D.  Leman  (Harv.  Law 
Sch.),  887  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.; 


B.  O.  Levy,  19  Schiller  St.,  Roxbury; 
W.  Loewenthal,  50  W.  85th  St.,  New 
York  City;  H.  S.  Lyon,  West  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.;  W.  J.  McCormick,  605 
Spruce  St.,  Missoula,  Montana;  V.  H. 
McCutcheon,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  W.  S. 
Mendel,  1464  Second  St.,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  A.  R.  Merrill,  18  Jefferson  St.,  Ban- 
gor, Me.;  F.  Q.  Morton.  1942  3d  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  H.  Ncs- 
mith,  88  Hildreth  Bldg.,  LoweU;  A.  M. 
Ncwald  (Harv.  Law  Sch.),  261  9th  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  P.  H.  Noyes  (Harv. 
Law  Sch.),  Tenafly.  N.  J;  W.  J.  Nut- 
ter, Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chelsea;  R.  Payson, 
28  Bowdoin  St..  Portland,  Me.;  J.  D. 
Peabody,  224  Madison  Ave^,  New 
York  City;  J.  W.  Plaisted,  2d,  448 
Park  Ave.,  Worcester;  C.  H.  Poor,  Jr., 
(Elarv.  Law  Sch.),  Chestnut  Hill  Ave., 
Brookline;  J.  W.  Russell,  6  Sacramento 
St.,  Cambridge;  W.  Sabine  (Harv. 
Law  Sch.),  80  Irving  St.,  Brookline; 
M.  L.  Sampliner.  1425  Williamson 
Bldg..  CleveUmd,  O.;  A.  A.  Schaefer 
(Harv.  Law  Sch.).  Middletown,  Conn.; 
F.  W.  von  Schrader  (St.  Louis  Law 
Sch.).  care  of  Col.  F.  W.  von  Schrader. 
Quarter  Master's  Dept..  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
A.  H.  Sharon;  W.  M.  Shohl,  2929  Gil- 
bert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.;  N.  O.  Simard 
(Harv.  Law  Sch.),  16  Roxbury  St.,  Wor- 
cester; R.  W.  Skinner,  Jr..  200  Lafayette 
Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  T.  D.  Sloan, 
Woodmere.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  F.  C.  Taylor 
(Harv.  Law  Sch.),  7422  Penn  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  R.  E.  Tibbetls,  Albion,  N. 
Y,;  S.  Titcomb.  66  Stone  St.,  Augusta, 
Me.;  H.  M.  Trieber.  928  W.  2nd  St., 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  A.  F.  Veenfliet,  St. 
Mary's.  O.;  J.  E.  Warner.  12  Wahiut 
St.,  Taunton;  P.  L.  Warren,  278  Mid- 
dle St.,  Portland,  Me.;  F.  D.  Webster, 
Hotel  Somerset,  Boston;  A.  L.  White, 
71  Cheney  St.,  Roxbury;  N.  Wolfman, 
19  Cooper  St.,  Boston. 
Bunnen:  L.  R.  Ach,  817  Walnut  St., 
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Cinciimati,  O.;  H.  J.  Barrett,  glass 
mfg..  Ill  Winthrop  Rd.,  Brookline;  E. 
F.  Barron,  real  estate,  Mayfield,  Santa 
Clara  Co.,  Cal.;  D.  Bartholomew, 
advertising,  Salem  St.,  Maiden ;  J.  W. 
Bell,  silversmith  (Bigelow,  Kennard  & 
Co.),  26  Bow  St.,  Somerville;  W.  F. 
Boeridce.  assaying,  1812  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  F.  G.  Boggs,  336 
Broadway,  Cambridge;  E.  H.  Bonelli, 
real  estate,  27  Aberdeen  St.,  Boston;  R. 
R.  Borden,  merchant,  Borden  &  Rem- 
ington Co.,  Fall  River;  G.  H.  Brainard, 
Royal  Realty  Co.,  1123  Broadway,  N. 
Y.;  B.  Bridgman,  publishing,  42  Sum- 
mit Ave.,  Salem;  H.  A.  Brinkman,  drug- 
gist, Warsaw,  111.;  B.  G.  Brownell,  dry 
goods,  119  High  St.,  Taunton;  L.  Burch- 
ard,  45  Bay  State  Road,  Boston;  S. 
Cabot,  Jr.,  100  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston;  P.  S.  Campbell,  real  estate,  457 
Third  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.;  E.  Catlin, 
Jr.,  window  glass,  15  Vandeventer  Place, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  M.  Chadboume. 
insurance,  37  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  G.  H.  Chase,  insurance,  10 
Saybrook  PL,  Newark,  N.  J.;  E.  S. 
Cogswell,  64  Washington  Sq.,  Salem; 
A.  Cohen,  railroading,  1374  Race  St., 
Denver,  Colo.;  M.  V.  Conner,  Orange, 
Mass.;  G.  H.  Cox,  Jr.,  banking,  1st 
Nat.  Bank,  Cincinnati,  O.;  R.  E.  Crop- 
ley,  salesman,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.;  S. 
R.  Crosse,  25  Ware  St.,  Cambridge;  J. 
F.  Curtiss,  salesman,  42  Tufts  St.,  Med- 
ford;  E.  L.  Cutter,  coal,  11  Blanche  St., 
Dorchester;  C.  B.  Darwin,  wholesale  car- 
pets, care  of  Collins  Heaslip  Carpet  Co., 
Keokuk,  Iowa;  C.  D.  Davol,  railroad- 
ing. Box  35,  Fall  River;  C.  H.  Dimick, 
ammunition,  216  Washington  St.,  Bos- 
ton; E.  J.  Dives,  dry  goods,  Reading, 
Pa.;  P.  L.  Dole  (Allis.  Chahners  Co.), 
add.,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
T.  B.  Dorman,  dry  goods.  Upper  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.;  J.  D.  Eliot,  48  Gordon  Ave., 
Hyde  Park;  H.  W.    Embry,  lumber. 


225  E.  CoUege  St.,  LouisviUe,  Ky.;  W. 
F.  Emerson,  Concord,  Mass.;  R.  B. 
Emmons,  raiboading,  37}  Beacon  St., 
Boston;  W.  B.  Esselen,  44  Kittredge 
St.,  Roslindale;  S.  B.  Everett,  whole- 
sale paint,  19  Park  St.,  Dorchester;  T. 
S.  Farrelly,  publishing,  578  West  End 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  S.  Farron,  dyer, 
126  Logee  St.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.;  W. 
R.  Feeney,  bank  clerk,  43  Webster  St., 
Haverhill;  H.  E.  Fleischner,  add.,  Bos- 
ton Public  Library;  P.  W.  Flint,  mfg., 
54  William  St.,  Worcester;  J.  O.  Foss 
(Stone  &  Webster),  104  Eldredge  St., 
Newton;  N.  B.  French,  wool.  Canton, 
Mass.;  J.  H.  Frye,  lumber,  care  of  Ash- 
land Lumber  Co.,  Sheridan,  Me.;  A.  C. 
Fuller,  food  products,  Belmont,  Mass.; 
W.  H.  Gibson,  publishing,  Washington, 
Conn.;  E.  Gifford,  jeweler,  40  No.  Main 
St.,  FaU  River;  F.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Gil- 
bertsville,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  R.  Grant, 
Jr.,  211  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston;  R.  F. 
Guild,  705  Boylston  St.,  Boston;  M.  C. 
Gutman,  12  East  80th  St.,  New  York 
City;  A.  W.  Hale,  lumber,  Hudson;  P. 
L.  Hammond,  real  estate,  27  W.  44th  St., 
New  York  City;  R.  N.  Hammond,  real 
estate,  27  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  City; 
C.  M.  Hanrahan,  175  Haverhill  St., 
Lawrence;  C.  P.  Harrington,  banking 
and  brokerage,  57  Orchard  St.,  Jamaica 
Plain;  N.  S.  Head,  banking.  Suite  306, 
Hennepin  Court,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
W.  P.  Henneberry  Jr.,  publishing,  554 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  G.  D.  H^- 
man,  advertising  mgr.,  2405  2d  St., 
Louisville,  Ky.;  C.  B.  Hibbard  (Den- 
nison  Mfg.  Co.),  17  Nottingham  St., 
Dorchester;  E.  D.  Hofeller,  mercantile, 
108  Terrace  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  R,  H. 
Hogg  (Norton  Emery  Wheel  Co.),  Box 
386,  Worcester;  V.  Hollingsworth,  pa- 
per mfg.,  135  Newbury  St.,  Boston;  C. 
F.  Hovey.  Vestal,  N.  Y.;  E.  M.  How- 
land,  derk,  46  Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  I^ain; 
C.  E.  Ingram,  insurance.  Room  917, 
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171  La  SaUe  St.,  Chicago,  lU.;  R.  W. 
Johnson,  publishing,  10  Ashton  PI., 
Cambridge;  W.  R.  Johnson,  Jr.,  588 
Chelsea  St,  £.  JBoston;  £.  W.  Jones, 
banking;  R.  Jordan,  banking,  46  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston;  W.  B.  Jordan,  845  Cen- 
tral St.,  ^ringfield;  J.  D.  Joslin,  rail- 
roading, Newark  VaUcy.  N.  Y.;  W.  N. 
Kahn,  merchant,  10  W.  75th  St.,  New 
Yoric  Gty;  C.  Kempner  (Home  Trust 
Co.,  N.  Y.),  S$  Linden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.;  A.  D.  Kinslf^,  127  Wa^eriey  Ave., 
Newton;  S.  L  Langmaid,  278  Lafayette 
St.,  Salem;  J.  R.  Lazenby,  28  Greystone 
Park,  Lynn;  A.  J.  Lehman,  salesman, 
849  Fcnest  Ave.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  A.  Lieland,  Jr.,  hanking  and  brok- 
erage, 602  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
B.  T.  Leland  (United  Shoe  Mach.  Co.), 
482  5th  St.,  So.  Boston;  R.  Lounsberry, 
banking  and  brokerage,  14  £.  52d  St., 
New  York  City;  R.  H.  Lutz,  boot  and 
shoe  mfg.,  Dedham;  J.  O.  Lyman, 
Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  D.  McFad<m, 
lumber,  1651  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  111.; 
£.  T.  Madntyre  (Libnuy  Bureau),  86 
Vemdale  St.,  Brookline;  R.  L.  Mackay, 
banking,  304  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston; 
S.  D.  Malcohn,  broker,  5517  Ohio  St., 
Chicago,  111.;  C.  Mark,  mfg.,  806  Schil- 
ler St.,  Chicago,  Rl.;  J.  L.  Markell, 
banking,  44  State  St.,  Boston;  W.  W. 
Metcalf,  Westborough;  C.  P.  Middle- 
ton,  broker,  212  £xchange  Bldg.,  Boston ; 
H.  L.  Miller,  mfg.,  84  £.  Antietam  St, 
Hagerstown,  Md.;  L.  A.  Miller,  com- 
mercial. 544  No.  State  St.  Chicago,  Rl.; 
H.  W.  Mills  advertising,  27  Tonnley  St., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  G.  T.  Moffatt,  daim 
adjuster,  Cambridge;  J.  R.  Montgom- 
ery, 41  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
L.  A.  Moore,  care  of  Blackhawk  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Waterioo,  Iowa;  L.  W.  Moore, 
1825  2d  St.,  New  Orieans,  La.;  F.  S. 
Muzzey,  banking,  1803  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia  Pa.;  M.  I.  Mydans,  real 
estate,  52  So.  Russell  St,  Boston;  W.  H. 


Nye,  teIq)hone,  Boumedale;  H.  A.  Os- 
good, railroading,  1718  P.  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  M.  J.  Page,  mining, 
1048  Wahiut  St.,  Newton  Highlands; 
H.  W.  Paine,  advertising,  18  Astor  Place, 
New  York  City;  A.  A.  Parker,  Carring- 
ton.  North  Dakota;  H.  W.  Parker,  mfg. 
shoe  leather,  1804  Beacon  St.,  Brookline; 
R.  £.  Parks,  wholesale  grocery,  Martins- 
ville, Ind.;  G.  Q.  Petera,  banldng  (Kid- 
der, Peabody  &  Co.),  37  Mountfort  St., 
Boston;  T.  F.  Pierce,  railroading,  40 
Vandeventer  PL,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  M. 
Poor,  banking,  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
Yoric  City;  W.  T.  Poulterer,  telephone, 
2019  Locust  St,  Philadelphia,  Pb.;  H. 
R.  Pratt,  wool,  WeQesley  Hills;  G.  W. 
Proctor,  44  ^ring  St.,  Somerville;  A. 
N.  Reggio,  real  estate,  48  Tremont  St., 
Boston;  £.  B.  Bobbins,  insurance,  815 
Kent  St.,  Brookline;  H.  £.  Rowley, 
wholesale  grocery,  187  Court  St.,  Keene, 
N.  H.;  £.  £.  Savory,  Portland  cement, 
£hnwood  Park,  Newtonville;  H.  B. 
Sawyer,  wool,  8  Bellevue  Ave.,  Mebose; 
W.  H.  Schmidt,  719  Michigan  St.,  To- 
ledo. O.;  C.  P.  Scott,  railroading,  1617 
Dill  St.,  Burlington,  Iowa;  O.  H.  Seif- 
fert,  lumber.  552  W.  6th  St..  Davenport, 
Iowa;  R.  A.  Shepard,  lumber,  Clark  Rd., 
Brookline;  F.  £.  Shirk,  hardware,  114 
£.  Jackson  St.,  Munde,  Ind.;  J.  H. 
Silver,  electric  railroading,  1064  Case 
Ave.,  Qeveland,  O.;  H.  W.  Smith, 
hotd,  929  Middle  St,  Bath,  Me.;  R.  L. 
Smith,  lumber,  41  Dana  St.,  Cambridge; 
S.  B.  Smith,  accountant,  Bisbee,  Ariz.; 
A.  W.  Soule,  banking  (Blodget  Merritt 
&  Co.),  Beacon  St.,  Brookline;  R.  £. 
Speny  (A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Bros.),  889 
West  £nd  Ave.,  New  York  City;  E. 
Stanton,  Jr.,  publishing.  Lake  Forest, 
111.;  S.  W.  Stem,  commercial,  5115  St 
Charies  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  B. 
Stetson,  Jr.,  mfg.  hats,  Ashbourne,  Pa.; 
N.  Storms,  grain,  604  1st  St.,  £vansville, 
Ind.;  L.  Strauss,  merchant,  Hotd  Som- 
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erset,  Boston;  M.  J.  Strauss,  comrner- 
dal,  51  W.  69lh  St.,  New  York  City;  C. 
H.  Sutherland,  Brunswick,  Me.;  F.  H. 
Swift,  mfg.,  378  County  St.,  New  Bed- 
ford; W.  A.  Taft,  Jr.,  lumber  export, 
600  Exchange  Bldg..  Boston;  H.  L.  F. 
Terhune,  banking,  2S5  W.  75th  St., 
New  York  Qty;  N.  L.  Tan«^.  banking. 
Change,  N.  J.;  £.  W.  Vidaud.  161 
Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  C. 
Wallace  tdephone,  08  Forest  St.,  Clin- 
ton; M.  Wertheim,  publishing,  76S  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  City;  K.  M.  Whitcomb, 
mfg.,  "The  lindens,**  West  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  L.  W.  White,  banking  and 
brdcerage,  Milton;  H.  H.  Whitman, 
banking,  Goddard  Ave.,  Brookline;  F. 
S.  Whitney,  175  Humboldt  Ave.,  Rox- 
bury;  T.  T.  Whitni^,  brokerage  (Stone 
&  Webster),  Milton,  Mass.;  M.  Wfl- 
liams,  wool,  186  Mariborough  St.,  Bos- 
ton; R.  S.  Woodbridge,  banking,  SOI 
W.  70th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Undedded:  W.  Anthony,  1£8  Sewall 
Ave.,  Brookline;  J.  W.  Appd,  Jr.,  228 
Lancaster  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  W.  H. 
Appleton,  26  East  80th  St.,  New  York 
aty;  E.  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  112  Lake  View 
Ave.,  Cambridge;  S.  K.  Becker,  71 
North  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  B.  Blan- 
chard,  Princeton;  J.  D.  C.  Bradley, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  S.  F.  T.  Brock,  1417 
Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  H. 
Burnett,  Southborough;  T.  R.  Bums, 
10  Putnam  Ave.,  Cambridge;  I.  T. 
Burr,  Jr.,  90  Marlborough  St.,  Boston; 
P.  W.  Carleton,  21  Highland  Ave., 
HaverhiU;  W.  Z.  Carr,  400  E.  High  St., 
Springfidd,  O.;  H.  D.  Chandler,  105 
Marlborough  St.,  Boston;  J.  V.  Oark, 
100  Myrtle  St.,  Melrose;  C.  Cobb,  128 
W.  50th  St.,  New  York  City;  G.  Cov- 
entiy,  20  Clinton  PI.,  Utica,  N.  Y.;  G. 
A.  Cushman,  46  Dudley  St.,  Roxbury; 
L.  Delano,  SO  E.  86th  St.,  New  Yoik 
City;  R.  C.  Diserens,  2711  Prince  Ave., 
Price  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O.;  R.  M.  Dole, 


01  Glen  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain;  J.  I.  Eld- 
ridge,  7  Ingleskle  Ave.,  Winthrop;  P. 
V.  R.  Ellis,  60  Monmouth  St.,  Brook- 
line; W.  P.  Fargo,  56  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  City;  W.  L.  Franklin,  Jr.,  24  E. 
Mt.  Vernon  PI.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  A. 
G.  Gill,  411  Mariborough  St.,  Boston; 
A.P.Gilson,WeUesleyHills;  L.L  Gold- 
berg, 17  Wahmt  St,  Chelsea;  B.  D.  M. 
Greene,  Box  87,  Bericeley,  Cal.;  H.  H. 
Harter,  Mansfield,  O.;  W.  V.  Hawkins, 
1518  Broadway  Indiani^wlis,  Ind.; 
J.  Hinckl<7,  166  E.  61st  St.,  New  Yoric 
C^;  L.  H.  Hoffman,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon; W.  C.  Holmes,  Lincoln  Ave., 
WoUaston;  A.  M.  Hurlin,  Jadcson,  N. 
H.;  A.  E.  Hutchinson,  308  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  F.  C.  Irving,  ''The 
Maples,**  Ogdensbuig,  N.  Y.;  E.  N. 
Jendses,  Jr.,  E.  Douglas;  E.  D.  King, 

2  East  45th  St.,  New  York  City;  G.  S. 
Leonard,  282  Summer  St.,  Boston ;  Henry 
S.  Lord,  Plymouth;  A.  R.  Magruder, 
1780  H.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C;  B.  E. 
Marean,  151  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge; 
J.  Mattison,  54  Dunster  St.,  Cambridge; 

B.  Merrill,  Jr.,  Great  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 

C.  Mitchell,  Brandon  Hall,  Beacon  St., 
Brookline;  C.  D.  Morgan,  Plymouth; 
L.  I.  Neale,  525  No.  Main  St.,  Butler, 
Pa.;  L.  S.  Newell,  East  Liverpool,  O.; 

D.  A.  Newhall,  care  of  D.  S.  Newhall, 
Room  50,  Broad  St.  Station,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  J.  D.  Nichols,  18  W.  122d 
St.,  New  York  City;  P.  J.  Patten,  Pala- 
tine, 111.;  A.  Peny,  Jr.,  10  Marlborough 
St.,  Boston;  S.  M.  Peyser,  64  W.  01st. 
St,  New  Yoric  City;  R.  E.  Pierce,  Pride's 
Crossing;  H.  K.  Pomeroy.  807  Huron 
St..  Chicago,  111.;  R.  F.  Potts,  Dyking- 
ton  Inn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  D.  Pres- 
ton, 56  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City;  H. 
T.  Read.  2422  Western  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.;  A.  L.  Risley,  Newbuiyport; 
H.  A.  Seipt,  West  Point,  Pa.;  H.  S. 
Shaw,  Jr.,  Box  88,  Essex  St.  Station, 
Boston;  H.  R.  Shurtleff,  88  Green  St., 
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ConconL  N.  H.;  L.  A.  Sloper,  17  Forest 
Ave.,  Natick;  L.  P.  Soule,  608  Washing- 
ton St.,  Dorchester;  B.  K.  Stephenson, 
Brookline;  K.  Taussig,  4241  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo.;  E.  B.  Towne, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  C.  S.  Waldo,  Jr.,  54 
Burroughs  St.,  Jamaica  Plain;  F.  M. 
Walsh,  56  Mosdc^  St,  Dcvchester;  C. 
E.  Ware,  Jr.,  158  Frichaid  St,  Fitdi- 
hurg;  H.  L.  Waiien,  Alborene,  Va.; 
H-  a  Washburn,  71  W.  124th  St.,  New 
York  City;  J.  B.  West.  Jr.,  care  of 
Keepe,  Davidson  Co.,  St  Paul,  Minn.; 
W.  Williams,  40  Fruit  St.,  Worcester. 

Arehdiecture:  M.  C.Beebe,855  Penn- 
sylvania St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J.  T.  Boyd, 
Jr.,  52  Harrison  St,  Brookline;  G.  M. 
Champney,  954  Main  St,  No.  Wobum; 
D.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  63  Mt  Vernon  St., 
Boston;  H.  L.  Converse,  39  Florence 
Ave.,  Arlington  Heights;  E.Cross,  New- 
foundland, N.  J.;  W.  B.  Dinsmoor,  15 
Sheridan  St,  Jamaica  Plain;  A.  B. 
Geeson,  47  Butler  Rd.,  Quincy;  H.  F. 
Kellogg,  16  GarBeld  St.,  Cambridge; 
C.  King,  17  Marlborough  St.,  Boston; 
O.  F.  Langmann,  121  W.  57th  St,  New 
York  City;  C.  D.  Loomis,  Linden  Ave.. 
Englewood,  N.  J.;  C.  L.  Pitkin,  51 
Strathmore  Rd.,  Brookline;  C.  W.  Pot^ 
tcr,  Sherbom;  C.  D.  Proctor,  West  Der- 
ry,  N.  H.;  J.  D.  Shaw  (landscape),  4 
Fayston  St.,  Roxbuiy;  H.  V.  Skene, 
25  Warren  Ave.,  Somerville;  W.  Soule, 
1571  Beacon  St ,  Brookline;  R.  R.  Stan- 
wood.  189  Bay  Stote  Road,  Boston;  W. 
W.  Sticknc^,  101  Orman  Ave.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.;  R.  Wheelwright  Oandscape),  Glen 
Road,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Fvrther  Study:  H.  K.  Alden  (L.  S.  S.). 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  T.  Barbour,  Agassiz 
Museum,  Cambridge;  L.  Bloomfield, 
Elkhart  Lake,  Wis.;  S.  B.  Booth,  149 
Tulpdiocken  St.,  Germantown,  Pa.; 
T.  F.  Bums,  Grad.  Sch.,  19  Putnam 
Ave.,  Cambridge;  S.  R.  Cate  (in  Eu- 
rope) 892  Watertown  St.,  West  Newton; 


W.  C.  Druiy,  Linden  St,  Waltham;  R. 
T.  Evans,  17  Everett  Ave.,  Upham*s 
Comer;  W.  H.  Freeman,  Grad.  Sch., 
100  W.  Newton  St,  Boston;  A.  N.  Hol- 
combe,  Grad.  Sch.,  18  Wildwood  St., 
Winchester;  D.  E.  Johnson,  827  Home 
Ave.,  Oak  Park,  HI.;  T.  F.  Jones,  3 
Cambridge  Terrace,  Allston;  A.  C. 
Judd,  Tech.,  Brookline;  C.  C.  Lee,  care 
of  C.  H.  Lee,  26  Feny  St.,  Brookline; 
S.  MacNutt,  care  of  J.  N.  Well's  Sons, 
191  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  City;  G.  A. 
Moriarty,  Jr.  (Christ  Church,  Oxford), 
Box  133,  Newport,  R.  I.;  H.  J.  MuUin, 
Cambridge;  De  W.  H.  Parker,  Grad. 
Sch.,  218  Newbury  St,  Boston;  B.  S. 
Bundle,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

MiusdUmKnu:  E.  S.  Bryant,  forestry, 
Cohasset;  W.  F.  Burr,  agriculture,  151 
W.  74th  St.,  New  York  City;  W.  A. 
Clark,  forestry,  63  Mt  Vcmon  St.  Bos- 
ton; T.  B.  Eastland,  capitalist,  426 
Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  G. 
H.  Field,  capitalist,  452  Delaware  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  S.  S.  Gordon,  vidinist 
24  Porter  St.,  Maiden;  F.  H.  Grey, 
musician,  8  Brantwood  Rd.,  Arlington; 
R.  F.  Hammatt,  forestry,  SO  Norway 
Park,  Hyde  Park;  D.  C.  Hyde,  horti- 
culturalist  171  Hancock  St.,  Cambridge; 
M.  A.  Libbey,  U.  S.  Navy,  14  Parsons 
St,  West  Newton;  R.  Merrill,  U.  S. 
Army,  4  Copley  St.,  Newton;  L.  J.  de  G. 
de  Milhan,  anthropology,  National  Arts 
Club.  New  York  City;  J.  T.Mulroy, 
director  Roxbury  League,  (boy*s  dub). 
49  Adams  St.,  Roxbury;  J.  Murdock,  Jr., 
forestry,  81  Grays  Hall,  Cambridge;  D. 
P.  Myers,  diplomatic  service,  care  of 
City  Editor,  Boston  Herald;  E.  R. 
Perry,  librarian,  118  Vemon  St.,  Worces- 
ter; C.  P.  Wood,  286  Winthrop  St, 
Taunton. 

Death :  Charies  Julius  Stevens,  a  tem- 
porary member  of  the  Class,  died  at 
his  home  in  Worcester  on  June  27, 
1906. 
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PEBMANENT  ADDREBBE8  AND  PBOBABLE 
OCCUPATIONS. 

(SeieriJt^  iSefcoo2, 1906.  ~  S.  K.  Becker, 
71  North  St.,  Buffalo^N.  Y.;with  Lacka- 
wanna Sted  Co. — S.R.  Croflse,  U  Ware 
St.,  Cambridge;  with  International  In- 
strument Co.,  28  Church  St.  Cambridge, 
and  awt.  at  Sdeot.  Sch.  — H.  L.  Ter- 
hune,  f»5  W.  75th  St.,  New  York;  rail- 
roading. —  J.  H.  Budce;  assistant  en- 
gineer, Boston  Elevated  R7.  Co.  —  H. 
F.  Kdlogg,  85  Congress  St,  Boston; 
architect. --H.  V.  Skene,  25  Warren 
Aye.,  Somcnrille;  asst.  in  architecture. 

—  W.  G.  Vinal,  Mount  Blue;  Grad.  Sch. 
teaching.  —  £.  D.  Congdon,  lima,  N. 
Y.  ^  A.  M.  Banta,  100  Banta  St.,  Frank- 
lin, Ind.;  Harr.  Grad.  Sch.  — C.  M. 
Holland,  New  York  City;  asst.  engineer 
with  N.  Y.  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 

—  A  P.  Wilson,  Wellesley  Hills;  asst. 
at  Sdent  Sch.  —  £.  F.  Sampson,  957 
Washington  St.,  Newtimyille;  Harr. 
Med.  School.  —H.  S.  Famham,  6  Ar- 
lington St.,  Cambridge;  telq)hone  en- 
gineering.—  G.  D.  SchoU,  Reading, 
Pa.;  mining  engineer. 

QraduaU  Sdufol,  1906.  H.  L.  Dniry, 
13  Hastings  Hall;  study  in  Sdent.  Sch. 

—  H.  M.  Kallen,  16  Hall  St.,  Boston; 
teacher  of  philosophy.  —  P.  B.  Wdls,  80 
Washington  Ave.,  Plainfidd,  N.  J.; 
teaching.  — C.  W.  Wilder,  Worcester 
Academy,  Worcester;  instructor  in  his- 
tory.—  Christian  Larsen,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah;  teadiing.  — P.  C.  Stan- 
wood,  479  Beacon  St.,  Boston;  lawyer. 

—  F.  W.  Steams,  871  Harvard  St.,  Cam- 
bridge; Episcopal  Theolog.  Sdi.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  P.  H.  Sylvester,  866  Beacon 
St.,  Newtcm  Centre;  physician.  —  L.  H. 
Whitney,  177  £.  Haverhill  St.,  Law- 
rence; analytical  chemist  with  A.  D. 
Little,  Boston.  — M.  R.  Cohen,  58  E. 
106th  St.,  New  York;  tutor  in  College 


of  City  of  New  YaA.  —  S.  P.  Chas^ 
151  Peail  St.,  Pwtland,  Me.;  teaching. 

—  H.  H.  Blossom,  7  Pierrqwnt  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  landscape  ardiitect. 

—  G.  A.  Cushman,  46  Dudley  St.,  Rox- 
bury;  business  or  teaching.  —  Trevor 
Kincaid,  4526  18th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  professor  of  zoology,  Univ.  of 
Washington.  —  W.  S.  Barnes,  Washing- 
ton, N.  H.;  teaching.  —  Clarence  Per- 
kins, 1017  Harrison  St,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
traveling  feQow  in  history,  1906-07.  — 
C.  M.  Brewster,  Chagrin  Falls,  O.; 
teacher.  —  Wm.  Jackman,  Burlington, 
Vt;  instructor  in  Univ.  ol  Vermont.  — 
John  Danids,  Graftcm,  Vt.  — F.  W. 
Shulenberger,  248  £.  84th  St.,  New 
York;  settlement  work.  —  J.  M.  Ad- 
ams, 5  Howland  St.,  Cambridge;  asst 
in  physics  and  student  in  Grad.  Sch.  — 
H.  £.  Woodbridge,  Williamstown ;  teach- 
ing.—Donald  McFadon,  1651  Maine 
St.,  Quincy,  111.;  lumber.  —  £.  C.  Bent- 
ley,  Jackson,  O.;  banking  in  New  York 
City.  —  W.  O.  Sypherd,  Ddawaie  Col- 
l^ge,  Newark.  Dd.;  professor  of  £n^ 
lish  history.  —  C.  H.  May,  Kingston, 
O.;  teadier.  — H.  W.  Hastings,  Aga- 
wam;  teadiing.  —  C.  S.  Larzdere,  Mt 
Pleasant,  Midi.;  teadier  of  history. 
State  Normal  School.  —  Abraham  Flex- 
ner,  care  of  Bernard  Flexner,  Columbia 
BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  teacher.  —  M. 
C.  Bates,  891  N.  Cherry  St.,  Gales- 
burg,  HI.;  teadier  of  English.  —  Heniy 
Peterson,  Cambridge;  teaching.  —  W. 
M.  Barrows,  Agricultural  CoUc^  Mich. ; 
teaching.  — W.  T.  Hastings,  Feeding 
Hills;  Grad.  Sch.  —  C.  H.  Toll,  1654 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge;  student  in  Ger- 
many.—  J.  S.  Kenyon,  Medina,  O.; 
teaching.  —  C.  W.  Nichols^  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  teadiing.  —  S.  B.  Oark,  Union 
City,  Mich.;  teaching.  — C.  E.  Payne, 
Tcrre  Haute,  Ind.;  teadiing.  — F.  W. 
Stewart,  42  Prince  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
teaching.  —  F.  W.  Ohl,  25  N.  50th  St» 
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Fhiladdpliia,  Fb.;  instructor  in  daasics, 
PhiDipfl  Brooks  School,  Phila.  — W. 
J.  Newton,  Amherst;  asst.  professor  of 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  Amherst 
CoU.^M.  A.  Hines.  506  Main  St.,  North 
Adams;  chemist,  Mallinckrodt  Chemi- 
cal Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  E.  W.  Davis, 
Hanr.  Grad.  Scb.  — Du  Bois  Tooker, 
65  Academy  St.,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y.; 
teaching  classics,  Staten  Island  Academy, 
New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  — S.  B  Serviss, 
167  Spring  St.,  Amsteniam,  N.  Y.;  asst. 
in  physics  at  Harvard.  —  W.  A.  Clark, 
68  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston;  forester.  — 
I.  D.  Hysk<d],  Smidcsburg,  Pa.;  Harv. 
Grad.  Sch.  —  R.  £.  Bruce,  12  Somerset 
St.,  Boston;  teacher.  —  C.  H.  Smith, 
42  Kirkland  St,  Cambridge;  teacher.  — 
Leonard  Withington,  Proqiect  and 
Alapai  Sts.,  Honolulu,  H.  I.;  journalism. 
— Michad  Minassian,  380  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston;  editor.  —  £.  P.  Morton,  '92, 
Bloomington,  Ind.;  asst.  professor  of 
English  in  Indiana  University.  —  F.  G. 
Jackson,  25  Pollen  St.,  Cambridge; 
studying  chemistry  in  Europe.  —  J.  M. 
O.  Smith,  Ni^mleon,  O.;  law  student, 
Univ.  of  Bfichigan.  —  Arthur  Mitchell, 
881  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge; 
teacher.  —  G.  £.  RamsdeU,  East  Heb- 
ron., Me.;  teaching.  —  H.  C.  Chimin, 
07  Lake  View  Ave.,  Cambridge;  diem- 
ist.  — R.  N.  Wilscxi,  Lenoir,  N.  C; 
teacher. --H.  T.  Baker,  10  Franklin 
St.,  Rockland,  Me.;  teadiing  in  ooUqpe. 
—  L.  E.  Emerson,  47  Capiric  St.,  Port- 
land, Me.;  teaching.  —  F.  W.  Johnston, 
7  Oakview  Terrace,  Jamaica  Plain; 
teaching.  —  A.  H.  Pierce,  52  Pierce  St., 
Hyde  Park;  industrial  chemistry. — 
Daishiro  Fukuzawa,  2  Mita,  Shiba, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  banking.  —  J.  C.  Wil- 
liams, 586  Washington  St.,  Dedham; 
teaching  in  preparatory  school.  —  G.  W. 
Thayer,  804  Oak  St.,  Mt.  Auburn,  Cin- 
dnnati,  O.;  Harv.  Giad.  Sch.  —  C.  D. 
Zdanowicz,  American  Express  Co.,  11 


Rue  Scribe,  Paris;  Harris  Fellow.  —  E. 
O.  Wood,  Jr.,  De  Kalb,  111.;  teacher. 

Law  School,  1906.  Fdiz  Frankfurter, 
981  Park  Ave.,  New  York;  law  derk.  — 
L.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  221  Broad  St.,  Providence, 
R.  L;  lawyer.  — V.  K.  Keesey,  York, 
Pa.;  lawyer.  — M.  M.  Lemann,  6817 
St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La.; 
lawyer.  —  J.  W.  Wdnig,  1244  Ross  Ave., 
Pine  HiU,  Cincinnati,  O.;  attorney. — 
W.  M.  Hall,  44  Dana  St.,  Cambridge; 
lawyer.  —  R.  L.  Black,  Baker  PI.,  Madi- 
son Road,  Cincinnati,  O.;  lawyer.  — 
A.  W.  Coolidge,  176  Coyle  St,  Woods- 
ford,  Me.;  lawyer  at  Room  70,  89  State 
St,  Boston.  —  F.  H.  Horibedc,  18  Pitt 
St.,  Charleston,  S.  C;  attorney.— H. 
F.  Stambaugh,  1815  Deny  St.,  Harris- 
buig.  Pa.  —  G.  M.  Peten,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  lawyer.  —  E.  E.  Smith,  Fozboro; 
vnth  bond  house.  — F.  S.  Kent  891 
Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge;  lawyer.  —  C. 

F.  Robinson,  214  Maine  St,  Bruns- 
wick, Me.;  attorney,  Room  77,  Ames 
Bldg.,  Boston.  — T.  A.  Lothrop,  85 
Columbia  St.,  Brookline;  lawyer.  —  E. 
A.  Brodeur,  Barre;  lawyer.  —  J.  E. 
Haigh,  61  Abbott  St.,  LawreDoe;  in  law 
office.  —  J.  H.  Hilliaid,  Oldtown,  Me.; 
lawyer.  — W.  H.  Peckham,  85  E.  58d 
St.,  New  York;  lawyer.  —  W.  D.  Con- 
rad, Winchester,  Va.;  lawyer.  —  Cas- 
per Schenk,  Waterioo,  la.;  lawyer.  — 
J.  E.  Johnson,  507  E.  7th  St.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  lawyer.  —  R.  J.  Hastings, 
81  William  St.,  Worcester;  lawyer.  — 
Ardiibald  King,  1611  28th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C;  lawyer.  — R.  N. 
Miller,  521  Hill  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
lawyer.  —  R.  B.  Coolidge,  89  State  St., 
Room  75,  Boston.  —  R.  B.  Hamilton. 
New  York  City;  lawyer.  —  W.  L.  Rob- 
inson, Mt.  Vernon,  O.;  lawyer.  —  E. 

G.  Templeton,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  lawyer. 
—  C.  P.  Warren,  72  Pearl  St.,  Spring- 
fidd;  lawyer  in  Boston.  —  A.  B.  Sdiuhz, 
817  N.  E^hland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
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attorney.  —  D.  R.  Englar,  Medford» 
Md.;  lawyer  in  Baltimore.  —  R.  W. 
Child,  212  Essex  St.,  Boston;  lawyer.  ^ 
F.  W.  Bird,  East  Walpole;  lawyer.  — 
F.  J.  Dunn,  48  Glazier  St.,  Gardiner; 
lawyer.  —  S.  B.  Larrabee,  881  Spring 
St.,  Portland,  Me.;  lawyer. —  L.  V. 
Walker,  Oxford,  Me.;  lawyer.  —  A.  L. 
Richards,  South  Sherbom;  lawyer.  — 
S.  C.  Hauxhurst,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
lawyer.  —  A.  H.  Fittz,  Natick;  lawyer. 

Medical  8du)U,  1906. —  E.  G.  Brack- 
ett,  166  Newbury  St.,  Boston;  physician. 
—  A.  H.  Ruggles,  20  Alveston  St.,  Ja- 
maica  Plain;  hospital  work.  —  Chan- 
ning  Frothingham,  Jr.;  Boston  City 
Hospital,  till  IW».  •—  L.  D.  Chapin,  20 
Maple  St.,  Springfield;  physician.  — 
F.  A.  Hamilton,  212  Broadway,  Somer- 
ville.  —  Byam  Hollings,  58  Elleiy  St., 
Cambridge;  suigical  interne,  Mass.  Gren. 
Hospital.  ^D.  F.  Maguire,  1059  Dor- 
chester Ave,,  Dorchester;  physician.  — 
F.  J.  Fassett,  81  College  St,  Montpelier, 
Vt  —  N.  C.  Davis,  P.  O.  Box  450, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  physician.  —  M.  E. 
Champion,  855  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Arlington;  physician.  —  A.  E.  Darling, 
210  Main  St.,  Auburn,  Me.;  house  of- 
ficer, Lynn  (Mass.)  Hospital.  —  H.  M. 
Bruce,  519  Washington  St.,  Brookline; 
physician.  —  J.  C.  Rowley,  80  Mason 
Terrace,  Brookline;  physician.  —  E.  H. 
Sparrow,  826  Harvard  St.,  Cambridge; 
phjTsidan.  —  D.  P.  Penhallow;  physi- 
cian.—W.  B.  Bartlett,  Concord;  phy- 
sician. —  Jerome  Leopold,  4200  Drexel 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.;  physician.  — 
W.  H.  Godfrey,  Boumewood  Hospital, 
Brookline;  asst.  physician. 

DefOal  School,  1906.  W.  D.  Riggs, 
Newport,  R.  I.  —  Robert  Hope,  Har- 
well St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  •* 
H.  B.  Norwood,  220  Garendon  St.,  Bos- 
ton.—R.  G.  Collins,  272  Harriet  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  —  M.  E.  Peters,  218 
King  St.,  E..  St.  John,  N.  B.  —  M.  H. 


Greene,  South  Gardner.  —  C.  H.Mack, 
16  Day  St.,  West  Springfidd;  dental  in- 
terne, Mass.  Epileptic  Hospital,  Palmer. 

DivmUy  Sdiod,  1906.  W.  M.  Crane, 
15  Everett  St.,  Cambridge;  study  abroad. 
—  F.  R.  Sturtevant,  105  Washington  St., 
HartfOTd,  a.;  ministiy.  — W.  H.  P. 
Hatch,  Lexington;  ministry  and  in- 
structor in  Episcopal  Theolog.  Scb., 
Cambridge.  —  Samuel  McNaugfaer,  40 
Dana  St.,  Cambridge;  ministry,  has 
preadied  for  14  years.  —  S.  B.  Snow, 
Palo  Aho,  Cal.;  ministry.  — W.  R.  P. 
Davey,  Harv.  Divinity  Scho(J,  Cam- 
bridge; teacher  in  Semitic  Dept. 

Joseph  Dickson,  L.  S.,  '67,  died  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  May  11, 1906.  He  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  Oct.  29,  1845. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Lyman,  professor  of  veterin- 
ary medicine,  1882-1901,  has  settled  at 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Philip  Rubenstein,  I  *00,  is  a  special 
justice  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Wheeler,  p  '85,  of  Colum- 
bia, has  dedined  the  i^pointment  of 
curator  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum. 

Charies  Joseph  Conway  a  graduate  of 
the  Class  of  1899  at  Holy  Cross,  and  a 
first-year  student  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  died  at  his  home  in  Millville, 
on  June  27,  of  heart  trouble. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Smith,  d  '98,  is  president 
of  the  Mass.  Dental  Society. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland  has  ap- 
pointed W.  P.  Whyte,  L.  S.  '44,  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  place  of  A.  P. 
Gorman,  deceased.  Senator  Whyte  is 
82  years  old;  he  was  Senator  in  1868-9 
and  again  from  1875  to  1881,  and  for 
three  years,  1871-4,  he  was  Governor  of 
Maiyland. 

J.  H.  Hudson,  I  '08,  of  Guilford,  Me., 
is  the  Republican  candidate  for  attorney 
of  Piscataquis  County. 

H.  B.  Brown,  L.  S.  '59,  has  resigned 
as  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court; 
he  was  appointed  in  1891. 
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WiUiam  Bruntom  t  '79,  died  at  the 
Boston  Homoeopathic  Hospital  March 
10»  1906.  He  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  £Dg- 
land,  Jan.  29,  1850,  graduated  from  the 
Unitaiian  Home  Missionary  College, 
England,  1869,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  at  Manchester,  England,  Jan. 
20,  1869.  He  had  settlements  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough and  Colyton,  England.  Gxm- 
ing  to  America,  he  had  settlements  at 
Brighton,  1877-85,  Yarmouth,  Me., 
1886-90;  Whitman,  1890-95 ;  and  Fair- 
haven,  1896-1905.  He  married,  in  1878, 
MtB8  Ellen  Sumner  of  Randdph,  Vt., 
who  survives  him  with  one  son.  Dr.  Her^ 
bert  R.  Brunton,  oi  Maplewood.  He 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  in  1879. 

Horace  Porter,  L.  S.  S.  '52,  ez-am- 
baasador  to  France,  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  LLJ>.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

E.  H.  Deavitt,  I  *96,  of  Montpelier,  is 
candidate  for  nomination  by  the  Repub- 
licans for  Treasurer  of  Vermont. 

Dr.  Alexander  Hutchins,  formerly 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Sodety, 
died  July  31,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was 
bom  in  New  York  in  1835,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College.  He  then 
studied  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  at  the  New  York  Medical  CoUege. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  the  Civil  War 
he  was  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Navy, 
retiring  because  of  illness.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hamilton  Oub,  and  for 
many  years  the  chief  consulting  physi- 
cian of  the  Brooklyn  Hospital.  He  was 
also  a  consulting  physician  for  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  John's  Hospitals  in  Brooklyn. 

Rrof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  s  '62,  curator  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  has  received  a 
memorial  volume  from  former  students, 
and  gifts  from  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York,  and  from 
the  Century  Association,  to  commemo- 
rate his  long  service  at  Harvard. 


George  Murillo  Bartol,  i  '45,  died  at 
Lancaster,  Jtme  20, 1906.  He  was  bom 
at  Freeport,  Me.,  Sept.  18,  1820.  He 
graduated  A.B.  at  Brown  in  1842;  stud- 
ied at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  was 
ordained  at  Lancaster,  Aug.  4,  1847, 
where  he  remained  for  59  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  school  board  many 
years  and  of  the  library  committee  since 
the  library  was  fotmded.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Eastwood  Cemeteiy  Commit- 
tee and  delivered  the  address  when  it  was 
dedicated  in  1876.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  chosen  in  1866  to 
have  charge  of  the  location  and  building 
of  the  Memorial  Hall  building.  He  was 
the  kst  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Library  Club  of  Lancaster  organized  in 
185L  He  married  in  1856,  Elisabeth  H. 
Washburn,  of  Lancaster,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children,  viz.:  three  sons,  George  of  I 
Oeveland,  Dr.  John  W., '87,  of  Boston, 
and  Dr.  Edward  F.  W.,  '96,  of  Milton; 
and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  W.,  wife 
ol  Harold  Parker,  and  Miss  Mary  W. 

C.  W.  Wilder,  p  '05,  has  been  teach- 
ing histoiy  at  the  Worcester  Academy. 

K.  W.  Thompson,  p  '00,  submaster  of 
the  Beverly  High  School,  has  been  called 
to  a  high  school  in  New  York  City. 

Dr.  George  Sullivan  Woodman,  m  '49, 
formerly  of  Newtonville,  died  March  21, 
1906,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Bigelow,  Cambridge.  He  was 
bom  Nov.  22, 1824,  in  Boston;  prepared 
for  College  at  the  Chaunc^  Hall  School; 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1846,  and 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  the 
Class  of  1849.  He  married  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  P.  J.  Gridley  of  Amherst,  and 
for  some  years  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Gridley  in  practice  there.  Later  Dr. 
Woodman  took  up  homoeopathy  and 
practised  it  in  Lynn  and  in  Newtonville. 
He  retired  in  1900  from  Newtonville  and 
made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Bigelow.     During  the  Civil  War  Dr. 
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Woodman  was  an  examining  mxrgeon, 
stationed  at  Brooklyn.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society,  of 
the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  and  later  of 
the  Homoeopathic  Society.  He  is  sur- 
▼iired  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  The 
children  are  Geoi^ge  H.  Woodman,  an 
attorney  in  New  York,  Elizabeth  L.  B. 
Woodman  of  Cambridge,  Bobbins  G. 
Woodman  of  Newtonville,  F.  Urania 
Woodman  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Md- 
viUe  M.  Bigelow  of  Gimbridge. 

James  Maxwell  Murdoch,  L.  S.  '05, 
died  at  Winchester  on  May  21.  He  was 
bom  in  Wobum,  Aug.  7, 1881,  and  after 
graduating  as  valedictorian  at  Amherst 
in  190S,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  from  which  he  withdrew  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

£.  D.  Fite,  p  '05,  is  instructor  in  his- 
toiy  at  Yale  University. 

Dr.  John  Harris  Pettee,  m  '97,  died 
at  Newton  Highlands  on  March  5, 1906. 
He  was  bom  at  Boxbury,  Dec.  24, 1871, 
and  after  graduating  from  the  Medical 
School  practised  in  Boxbury. 

Samuel  Fiezpont  Langley,  h  '86,  on 
whom  Harvard  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1886,  died  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  Feb. 
27, 1906.  He  was  bom  at  Boxbury,  Aug. 
22,  1834.  From  1867  to  1887  he  was  di- 
rector  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory; 
since  1887,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Charles  Lester  Spaulding,  p  '97,  died 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  June  24.  He  was 
the  son  of  Charles  Spaulding,  and  bom 
at  Townsend  Harbor,  March  18,  1867. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College, 
A.B.  1890,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  1898,  and  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  1899.  He  after- 
wards completed  his  education  abroad. 
During  the  Spanish  War  he  was  a  naval 
surgeon  on  the  Bay  State.  He  removed 
to  Kansas  City  in  1901,  and  had  already 
biult  up  a  successful  practice.    He  was 


having  some  repaka  done  in  his  c^ce 
building  and  accidentally  fdl  down  the 
elevator  wdl,  and  was  taken  up  dead. 
He  was  to  have  been  married  three  days 
kter. 

J.  G.  Cutler,  e  '80,  is  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Washington  &  Columbia 
Biver  By.,  with  headquarters  at  Walla 
Walk,  Wash. 

Dr.  Edgar  Leroy  Draper,  m  '67,  died 
at  Holyoke  on  May  6,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness following  a  year's  failing  health.  He 
had  practised  in  Holyoke  for  80  years. 
He  was  bom  at  Pdham,  Nov.  28, 1841, 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1864, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1867.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
surgeon  in  the  Navy,  being  assigned  to 
the  steamship  Naumheag.  He  settled  in 
Holyoke.  He  married  for  his  first  wife 
Alice  Bemis  of  Cambridge,  who  died  in 
1888.  He  married  a  second  time,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Mead,  of  Aubiim,  N.  Y.,  who  sur- 
vives.  He  was  a  Free  Mason. 

Dr.  William  Alexander  McDonald,  m 
'71,  bom  on  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Nov.  16, 1844,  died  at  Lynn  on  May  11. 
He  practised  medicine  in  Boston,  Spring- 
field, Fall  Biver,  and  Maiden,  settling  in 
Lynn  about  25  years  ago.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society. 

Judge  Alfred  Bussell,  /  '52,  died  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  on  May  8,  while  he  was 
making  an  address  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Michigan  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
March  18, 1830,  the  second  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  C.  (Webster)  Bussell. 
He  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  the  Class  of  1850,  was  made 
LL.D.,  in  1890.  He  read  law  with  W. 
C.  Thompson  of  Plymouth,  and  grad- 
uated from  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
1852.  He  had  been  a  successful  lawyer 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  over  fifty  years.  He 
was  United  States  district  attomey, 
Michigan,  1861-1869,  and  was  general 
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atbxrn^  for  the  Midiigan  &  Caiuda 
Wabash  R.  R.  He  was  tendered  the 
Genoan  mission  by  Fres.  Hayes,  but 
dedined.  Hepublished,  in  1900»  "The 
Police  PoweroftheState."  Hemairied, 
Oct.  £8,  1857,  Ellen  Prentiss  (Wdls) 
y^itnH,  who  died  in  March,  1902. 

James  Davis  Hill,  L.  S.  '90,  died 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge  on  June  24, 
after  an  illness  of  two  days.  He  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  Jan.  28,  1865.  He  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School  for  two 
years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1893.  He  served  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cQ  in  1898,  1899,  and  1900.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cambridge  Lodge  of  Elks 
and  of  Governor  Rowell  Colony,  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  and  was  a  director  in  the 
Reliance  Cooperative  Bank.  He  was 
also  a  trustee  and  a  past  warden  of  Uni- 
versity Lodge,  N.  E.  O.  P.  He  mar- 
ried, ten  years  ago.  Miss  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
gibbons  of  East  Boston,  who  survives 
him. 

Joseph  Monette,  I  *96,  of  Lawrence, 
is  president  of  the  recently  organized 
French-American  Republican  Club  of 
Mass. 

Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt,  L.  S.  '48, 
died  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  June  14,  1906. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Van  Schaick 
and  Margaret  (Bamhill)  Roosevdt,  and 
was  bom  in  New  Yoric,  Aug.  7,  1829. 
Was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851;  be- 
came interested  in  promoting  dubs  for 
the  protection  of  game;  was  for  20  years 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Fishery 
Commission;  edited  the  New  York 
Citizm;  was  treasurer  of  the  War  De- 
mocracy; alderman  of  New  York ;  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  Commissioner;  member  of 
Congress,  1873-75;  chairman  of  the 
C(Hnmittee  of  70,  active  against  the 
Tweed  Ring;  U.  S.  Minister  to  Nether- 
lands, 1888-90;  president  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution;  delegate 
to  many  Democratic  conventions;  on 


all  the  committees  to  aid  the  Boers  in 
their  war  with  England;  banker;  unde 
of  Fres.  Roosevelt.  Author  of  "Game 
Fish  of  North  America,"  "  Game  Birds," 
"Five  Acres  too  Much,"  "Progressive 
Petticoats,"  "Love  and  Ludc,"  etc.  He 
married  (1)  Miss  EUis;  (2)  Marion  T. 
Fortescue. 

J.  S.  Richardson,  L.  S.  '82,  is  assist- 
ant district  attorney  for  Boston. 

James  Hewins,  L.  S.  '67,  of  Medfield, 
(me  of  the  county  commissioners  of 
Norfolk  County,  died  suddenly  at  his 
summer  home,  Nantudcet,  on  July  10. 
He  was  bom  in  Medfidd,  April  27, 
1845;  was  educated  in  the  public 
schoob  of  that  town  and  Walpole,  at 
Amherst  College,  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar,  Feb.  26,  1868.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  one  of  the  county's 
trial  justices,  and  in  1884,  represented 
his  district  in  the  General  Court.  Feb. 
16,  1886,  he  hdped  to  found  the  Nor- 
folk County  Bar  Assodation,  and  was 
a  member  of  its  first  council. 

Prof.  A.  E.  KenneUy,  h  '06,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Listitute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  as  a  ddegate  to  the 
International  Commission  for  the  Stand- 
ardization of  Nomendature  and  Ratings 
of  Electrical  Machinery  which  met  this 
summer  in  London. 

Dr.  James  Winchdl  Coleman  Ely,  m 
'46,  died  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May 
7,  aged  86.  He  graduated  A.B.  at  Brown 
in  1842,  and  was  the  oldest  practising 
physician  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Crane,  m  '57, 
who  died  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  25, 1906, 
was  bom  at  Freetown,  Apr.  23,1882.  After 
graduation  from  Amherst  in  1854,  and 
from  the  Medical  School,  he  practised  for 
several  years  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  State  to  make  a  medi- 
cal report,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  similar  annual  reports  in  other 
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states.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
hdped  to  oiganize  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  aid  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment, and  had  charge  of  one  of  its 
divisions  in  the  fidd,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana  until 
just  before  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  then 
went  abroad  and  traveled  extensively, 
arriving  in  Paris  a  short  time  before  the 
Exposition  of  1867.  Dr.  T.  W.  Evans, 
who  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
space  for  an  exhibit  of  the  sanitary  im- 
provements made  during  the  Civil 
War,  engaged  him  to  go  to  the  United 
States  to  collect  matoial,  and  on  his  re- 
turn put  him  in  charge  of  this  exhibit  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
Later  he  and  Dr.  Evans  accompanied 
the  Imperial  party  to  Egypt  for  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In  1870, 
after  war  had  been  declared  between 
France  and  Gennany,  Dr.  Crane  co- 
operated with  Dr.  Evans  in  the  fonmar 
tion  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Misery  of  Batde- 
fidds.  The  most  dramatic  episode  of 
his  life  was  his  share  in  the  flight  of 
the  French  Empress,  when  he  and  Dr. 
Evans  planned  and  carried  out  the  es- 
cape of  Eugdnie  from  Paris.  For  his 
courage  and  devotion  in  this  crisis,  the 
Empress  presented  him  with  a  valu- 
aUe  pearl,  and  at  a  later  period  he  was 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Dr.  Crane  returned  to  Paris  after  the 
Empress  had  sailed  for  England,  and 
took  charge  of  the  Association  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Misery  of  Battlefidds. 
For  many  years  he  was  editor  ol  Dr. 
Evans's  paper,  Ths  American  Register^ 
and  at  Dr.  Evans's  death,  was  left 
one  of  the  six  executors  of  his  estate, 
being  also  requested  by  him  to  edit 
his  "Memoirs.**  Last  November  this 
book,  entitled  "The Second  French  Em- 
pire, Napoleon  the  Third,"  was  pub- 
lished simultaneously  in  England  and 


America,  and  Dr.  Crane  had  practically 
completed  the  French  translation  of  it 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  Two  years  pre- 
vious to  this,  he  and  his  wife  were  invited 
by  the  Empress  to  visit  her  at  Fam- 
borough,  her  English  h(»ne,  and  she  then 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  book  upon 
which  he  was  at  work,  and  in  an  inter- 
view, a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  in 
Fteris,  she  congratulated  him  cm  the  suc- 
cess he  had  achieved.  His  wife  survives 
him,  and  after  her  death  his  property  is 
left  to  Amherst  College  as  a  fund  for 
books  on  Inology.  He  also  leaves  a  leg- 
acy, in  memory  of  his  parents,  to  their 
old  Congregational  Church  in  Beridey. 

The  Gennan  Emperor  has  conferred 
on  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  •  *58,  the 
Order  "Pour  le  M6ite*'  in  science  and 
the  arts. 

Judge  Jo8q>h  Fumald  Wiggin,  L.  S. 
'59,  ex-Mayor  of  Maiden,  died  at  his 
home  in  Maiden  on  June  17.  He  was 
bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  March  30,  1888; 
attended  PhiUips  Exeter  Academy,  grad- 
uating in  three  years;  he  studied  at  Har- 
vard Law  School  for  one  year,  entered 
thelaw  Gfficeof  W.  W.  Stickney  (A  Exeter, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Bar  in  1862.  He  practised  at  Epping, 
N.  H.,  for  a  year  and  then  at  Exeter  until 
1880,  when  he  moved  to  Maiden.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  thefinn 
of  Wiggin  &  Femald,  Boston.  From 
1871  to  1876  he  was  probate  judge  for 
Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  and  in  1877 
was  appointed  one  oi  the  commissioners 
to  revise  the  New  Hampshire  statutes. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Maiden  School  Board,  was  reelected,  and 
a  year  later  was  chosen  chairman.  Jn 
1888,  he  was  elected  as  the  Citizens*  can- 
didate for  Mayor  and  served  for  four 
years.  He  was  married  in  Milton  to  Ruth 
H.  HoUis,  July  6, 1868.  Of  ten  children 
bom,  nine  are  living.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent and  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Hospital* 
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a  member  of  Mt.  Vernon  Lodge  of  Ma- 
sons, a  trustee  of  the  Maiden  Savings 
Bank,  and  a  trustee  of  Sanborn  Semin- 
ary of  Kingston,  N.  H. 

LeR.  P.  Bumham,  s  *02,  recently  won 
the  competition,  hdd  annually  in  Bos- 
ton, for  the  Rotch  Traveling  Scholar- 
ship in  Architecture,  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  two  years'  travel  and  study 
abroad.  He  was  also  the  winner  of  the 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Travding  Fellow- 
ship in  Architecture  in  190S~O4,  and  of 
the  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Traveling  Fel- 
lowship in  1904-06,  both  University  Fel- 
lowships. He  is  at  present  in  the  office  ol 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  New  York 
City. 

Walter  Seth  Logan,  I  '71,  fell  dead  in 
the  Equitable  Building,  New  York,  on 
July  19.  He  was  bom  April  15, 1847,  at 
Washington,  Conn.,  the  son  of  Seth  S. 
and  Serene  (Hollister)  Logan.  Gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1870  first  in  his  dass.  He 
received  his  first  legal  education  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Going  to  New 
York,  he  was  reoonunended  by  Dean 
Langdell  to  James  C.  Carter,  and  his 
first  work  was  on  the  famous  Jumel  case. 
In  this  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Car- 
ter and  Charles  O'Conor.  Mr.  Logan 
has  had  a  busy  life,  and  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
president  and  director  of  the  Aluminum 
Compound  Plate  Co.,  of  the  Cheesman 
Cotton  Gin  Co.,  Fahnestock  Transmitter 
Co.,  United  States  Aluminum  Printing 
Press  Co.,  Forward  Reduction  Co.,  treas- 
urer and  director  of  the  Sonora  and 
Sinaloa  Irrigation  Co.,  and  a  director  in 
the  Black  Rock  Land  and  Irrigation  Co., 
and  in  the  Black  Rock  Smelting  Co.  In 
local  politics  Mr.  Logan  figured  at  one 
time  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Democracy.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  Tammany  Hall,  after  the 
Croker  r^me  had  been  banished.  He 
wrote  ''Cuautk— The  Bunker  Hill  of 


Mexico;"  "A  Mexican  Law-Suit,"  and 
various  pamphlets  on  economic  subjects. 
He  married,  April  18,  1875,  Eliza  Pres- 
ton Kenyon. 

The  Class  of  1806,  Harvard  Law 
School,  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  its  graduation  by  a  meeting  and  din- 
ner at  the  Boston  Athletic  Association 
Club  House  in  Boston  on  June  27.  At 
the  dinner  A.  C.  Matteson,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  presided.  Dean  Ames  was 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  made  an 
interesting  and  graceful  speech.  J.  W. 
Allen  responded  for  Yale;  Robert  Cush- 
man  for  Brown,  and  R.  A.  Stewart  for 
the  University  of  Vermont.  J.  F.  O'Con- 
nel,  C.  H.  Swan,  J.  H.  Hickey,  C.  L.  Bai^ 
low,  and  D.  A.  Ellis  also  spoke.  The 
character  of  the  dinner  was  delightfully 
informal,  and  the  success  of  the  occasion 
was  undoubted.  Some  steps  will  un- 
doubtedly be  taken  looking  to  closer  or- 
ganization and  future  reunions  of  the 
Class.  H.  Ware  read  an  amusing  poem, 
and  the  meeting  closed  shortly  before 
midnight.  The  Secretary  regrets  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  several  of  the  Boston 
members  of  the  Class  were  absent.  In 
spite  of  that,  however,  the  meeting  was 
thoroughly  enjoyable.  About  92  men 
were  present.  —  Charies  H.  FUke,  Jr., 
'98,  Sec. 

Geoige  Heniy  Pulhnan,  L.  S.  '72, 
died  at  Los  Angeles,  June  28,  1906.  He 
was  a  former  student  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  and  the  Harvard  Law  Schools. 
He  practised  law  in  Chicago  for  some 
years.  Leaving  there  he  became  attor- 
ney and  secretary  for  the  Red  Cross, 
when  Miss  Clara  Barton  was  president. 
In  the  work  he  was  on  several  fidds,  also 
going  abroad  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 
Several  years  ago,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  he  went  to  California,  making 
it  his  home.  His  father,  a  prominent 
minister  of  the  Universalist  Church, 
was  a  brother  of  George  M.  Pullman. 
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%•  Tb  arold  miaimdentandiiig,  tha  Bditor  befi 
to  ■feato  that  copleaof  books  by  or  about  Hanrard 
man  aboold  be  aent  to  tba  Moffoaine  if  a  vaTiaw 
ia  deaired.  In  no  other  way  oan  a  oomplete  reg- 
iater  of  Harrmrd  publicatioiiB  be  kept.  Wrifeera 
of  articlea  In  prominent  periodicala  are  alio  ra> 
qneated  to  aend  to  the  Bditor  oopiea,  or  at  leaat 
the  tittea,  of  their  oontrtbutiona.  Exoept  ia  ran 
inaUnoei»  qpaoe  will  not  permit  mention  of  ooo- 
tribationa  to  the  daily  pceM. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Gray,  '59,  Royall  Profes- 
sor oi  Law  at  Harvard,  is  bringing  out  a 
second  edition  of  his  "The  Rule  Against 
Perpetuities,"  which  will  contain  SeOO 
cases,  or  about  twice  as  many  as  the 
original  bode,  and  also  about  150  addi- 
tional pages  ol  comment. 

Dr.  6.  M.  Gould,  t  *74,  the  Philadd- 
phia  oculist,  has  added  to  his  "  Biogn4>h- 
ic  Qinics"  one  on  Gustave  Flaubert 
and  one  on  Berlios. 

C.  F.  Adams,  '56,  has  reprinted  in  a 
single  pamphlet  the  memoirs  of  Theo- 
dore Lyman,  *55,  and  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  '54,  contributed  by  him  to  the  Pro- 
etedmga  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Sodely. 
They  give  remarkable  life-like  portraits 
cl  two  men  of  strong  individuality. 

BtdUHn  49  of  the  Museum  of  Gim- 
parative  Zoology  contains  "Reports  on 
the  results  of  dredging,  under  the  supei^ 
vision  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Carribean  Sea,  and 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States, 
1877  to  1880.  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
Steamer  Blake.  XLH.  Westindische 
Polychaeten."  By  Hermann  Augener. 
BvUetin  50  is  C.  R.  Eastman's  'Struc- 
ture  and  ReUttions  of  Mylostoma.'" 

Professors  Hugo  Miinsterberg  and  J. 
J.  Putnam,  '66,  and  Boris  Sidis,  '94,  are 
among  the  associate  editors  of  the  re- 
cently established  Journal  of  Abnormal 
Psydiology^  edited  by  ]>.  Morton 
Prince,  '75. 

The  Department  of  Economics  an- 
nounces the  institution  of  a  series  of 


monogrq^hs  prepared  under  its  direction 
to  be  known  as  the  Harvard  Economic 
Studies.  The  first  number  will  be  the 
David  A.  Wdls  prize  essay  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  by  W.  H.  Price,  entitled 
**  Eng^  Patents  of  M<niopoly,  1560- 
1640."  This  will  be  followed  by  a  study 
of  "  The  Lodging-House  Problem  in 
Boston,"  by  A.  B.  Wolfe.  Houghton, 
Mjflffin  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

The  Journal  of  Medical  Research  (Vol. 
XIV,  Nov.,  1905-Apri],  1906)  contains 
the  following  ccmtiibutions:  "The  op- 
tical advantages  of  the  ultra-violet  micro* 
scope,"  by  W.  C.  Sabine;  "  Ultra-violet 
photomicrpgraphy,"  by  H.  C.  Ernst  and 
S.  B.  Wolbach;  ''The  rapid  diagnosia 
of  rabies,"  by  Langdon  Frothingham; 
"Pathological  calcification,"  by  H.  G. 
Wells;  "Stable  and  detachable  agglu- 
tinpgen  of  typhoid  bacilli,"  by  B.  H. 
Buxton  and  J.  C.  Tori^;  "A  further 
study  of  the  experimental  production  of 
liver  necroses  by  the  injection  of  hem- 
agglutinative  sera."  by  R.  M.  Pearce; 
"The  influence  of  glycerin  in  differen- 
tiating certain  bacteria,"  by  A.  Andrade. 

P.  H.  Churchman,  Gr.  Scfa.,  has  writ- 
ten "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
French"  (University  Fren: Cambridge). 
In  collaboration  with  F.  W.  Morrison 
he  has  edited  La  Alegria  dd  CapUan 
Ribot,  from  the  Spanish  oi  Vald^. 
(Heath:  Boston.) 

J.  H.  Woods,  '87,  instructor  in  philoso- 
phy, has  published  through  the  house  of 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  "Practice  and 
Science  of  Religion :  A  Study  of  Method 
in  Comparative  Religion."  With  C.  B. 
Runkle  he  has  translated  an  "Outline 
of  the  Vedanta  System  of  Philosophy 
according  to  Shankara."  (Grafton 
Press:  New  York.) 

Last  spring  the  editors  of  the  Har- 
vard  Crimson  voted  to  publish  a  history 
of  the  Crimson  and  a  catalogue  of  its 
editors.  They  appointed  a  special  cata- 
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logue  azminittee,  which  went  at  once 
yigatooAj  to  work  and  iasaed  before 
Commenoement  a  handsome  bound 
volume  of  some  170  pages.  The  first 
quarter  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  historical 
sketdi,  which  proves  to  be  extremely 
interesting,  being  made  up  of  remin- 
iscences of  fonner  editors  from  the 
birth  of  the  Magenta  in  1878.  The  list 
of  editors  gives  not  only  then*  under- 
graduate reccmi,  but  their  subsequent 
publications  and  distinctions,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  living,  their  addresses. 
There  are  ten  iUustrations. 

Reginald  W.  KaufEman,  fOO],  author  of 
"  Jarvis  of  Harvard,"  has  recently  pub- 
lished "Miss  Francis  Baird,  Detective*' 
(L.  C.  Page:  Bostcm.  Ooth,  $1.25). 
This  is  a  detective  story  of  the  kind  that 
keq)s  the  reader's  suspense  taut  until 
the  very  last  chapter.  Indeed,  we  imag- 
ine that  not  one  reader  in  ten  would 
guess  that  the  murder  was  committed 
by  —  but  to  divulge  the  criminal's  name 
would  be  unfair  to  the  book.  Mr.  Kauff- 
man  writes  with  mudb  "  go." 

"Science  and  Idealism,"  a  lecture  by 
Prof.  Hugo  MUnsterbeig,  h  '01,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  pendant  to  the  author's 
recent  essay  on  "The  Eternal  Life." 
Prof.  Mlinsterbei^  sets  himsdf  the  task 
of  summarizing  the  philosophical  creed 
of  that  school  of  thinkers  to-day  who, 
while  accepting  the  methods  and  results 
of  science^  still  remain  idealists  in  their 
attitude  towards  life.  The  lecture,  it- 
self a  quintessential  product,  cannot  be 
epitomized  in  a  paragraph,  but  it  may 
be  commended  to  every  thou^tful 
reader,  as  giving,  with  Prof.  Mtinster- 
beig^s  well-known  vigor  of  eicposition, 
this  important  statement.  Among  its 
noteworthy  passages  are  those  in  which 
Prof.  Mimsterberg  demolishes  the  gospel 
of  Pragmatism,  which  has  lately  become 
popidsjr.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  catholi- 
city of  the  Harvard  Department  off  Philo- 


sophy that  the  chief  Mtenuy  exponent 
of  Pragmatism  and  the  author  of  this 
essay  work  in  it  successfully  side  by  side. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston. 
Qoth,  16mo,  85  cents  net.) 

Lincoln  Hulley,  '89,  has  just  pub- 
lished "Studies  on  the  Book  of  Psahns." 
(Fleming  H.  RevcJl  Co.) 

"The  Clammer,"  by  Wm.  J.  Hopkins, 
CSS],  consists  of  three  connected  stories, 
loosely  bound  together  by  a  thread  of 
romance  —  if,  indeed,  the  refusal  of  a 
mother-in-law  to  receive  her  son-in-law 
on  friendly  terms  may  be  called  romantic. 
The  cniginality  of  the  stories  really  de- 
pends on  the  assumed  eccentricity  of 
the  hero's  manner  of  life  and  the  affected 
quaintness  of  the  author^s  style.  Affecta- 
tion has  never  been  a  bar  to  popularity, 
—  witness  "Loma  Doone," — and  the 
studied  crotchetiness  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
affords  a  pleasant  relief  after  the  pre- 
vailing epigram  and  smartness  of  many 
of  our  writers  of  fiction.  As  Mr.  Hopkins 
has,  further,  the  air  of  a  man  who  sees 
and  thinks  and  feels,  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  much  better  work  ham 
him.  His  publishers  state  that  no  other 
short  story  by  a  new  writer  has  for  y^ars 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  "The 
Clammer"  did  on  its  first  publication  in 
the  Atlantic  a  year  ago.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &Co.) 

The  12th  volume  of  Harvard  Histor- 
ical Studies  contains  a  monograph  on 
"The  Development  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Dr.  Clyde 
A.  Duniway,  p  '94,  associate  professor 
of  history  in  Stanford  University.  It  is 
at  once  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  the  monographs  published 
in  this  valuable  series.  IVof.  Duniway 
very  pr(^)erly  begins  his  study  with  an 
account  of  the  contest  of  the  press  in 
England  down  to  1008.  Then  be  takes 
up  the  attitude  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts  towards  free 
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discussion.  He  shows  how,  in  the  early 
Puritan  days,  £ree  speech  was  only 
theoretically  respected;  how  next,  after 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  IE,  a  policy 
of  restriction  prevailed;  how  between 
1086  and  1716  the  censorship  was  only 
partially  enforced;  how,  about  1728, 
limited  freedom  of  the  press  was  offi- 
cially recognized;  and  how,  as  a  part 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  spirit,  freedom 
of  the  press  finally  triumphed.  In  a 
concluding  chapter  he  traces  reaction- 
ary tendencies  and  the  modifications  in 
the  law  of  libel  which  serve  as  a  check 
on  license.  The  woik  has  excellent 
bibliographical  notes  and  an  unusually 
full  index.  (Longmans:  New  Yoik. 
Cloth,  8vo,  $2  net) 

That  indefatigable  writer  of  mathe- 
matical text-books,  the  late  G.  A.  Went- 
worth,  *58,  published  just  before  his 
death  anew  "Elementary  Algebra."  It 
is  intended  for  seoondaiy  schools.  The 
author  states  that  he  "has  provided  a 
new  set  of  examples  throughout  the 
book.  These  examples  have  been  selected 
and  graded  with  great  care.  At  the  re- 
quest oi  many  teachers  a  sufficiently  full 
treatise  on  graphs  and  several  pages  of 
exercises  in  physics  have  been  intro- 
duced. The  first  chapter  contains  the 
necessary  definitions  and  illustrations  of 
the  commutative,  associative,  and  dis- 
tributive laws  of  algebra.  The  second 
chapter  treats  of  simple  equations  and 
is  designed  to  lead  the  beginner  to  see 
the  practical  advantages  of  algebraic 
methods  before  he  encounters  nc^tive 
numbers.  The  chapter  on  factors  has 
been  made  full  in  order  to  shorten  sub- 
sequent work.  Many  examples  have  been 
worked  out  to  exhibit  the  best  methods 
of  dealing  with  different  classes  of  pro- 
blems. Brief  treatments  of  limits,  series, 
indeterminate  coefficients,  four-place 
logarithms,  and  pennutations  and  com- 
binations have  been  introduced.'*  Prof. 


Wentworth*s  experience  as  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  mathematics  at  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  for  over  40  yean  gave 
him  exceptional  of^rtunities  for  dis- 
covering the  practical  difficulties  of 
pufnls  and  the  way  to  overcome  them. 
(Ginn:  Boston.  12mo,  $1.12.) 

Bibliograpfuoal  ConbributioM  No.  57 
of  the  Harvard  College  Library  contains 
a  "Catalogue  of  the  Moli^  Collection 
in  Harvard  College  Library,"  by  T.  F. 
Currier,  'M,  and  E.  L.  Gay,  '97.  The 
collection  came  chiefly  — 1300  out  of 
1799  volumes  —  from  the  library  of  the 
late  Prof.  Ferdinand  Bocher,  which  was 
purchased  and  given  to  Harvard  by 
J.  H.  Hyde,  '96.  The  catalogue  has  148 
pages,  containing  minute  bibliographical 
information;  there  is,  for  instance,  a 
conspectus  of  the  contents  of  the  col- 
lected works,  which  represents  much 
labor.  An  appendix,  on  the  portraits  of 
Moli&re,  shows  that  his  face  has  been  a 
great  favorite  with  artists  and  en- 
gravers. 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  has  the 
following  artides:  "Transfers  of  Af- 
ter-Acquired Personal  Property,"  S. 
Williston;  "Constitutional  Protection 
of  Decrees  for  Divorce,"  J.  H.  Beale,  Jr.; 
"Vested  Gifts  to  a  Class  and  the  Rule 
against  Perpetuities,"  A.  M.  Kales; 
Note,  J.  C.  Gray;  Notes;  Recent  Cases; 
Books  and  Periodicals. 

Ptof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford, '94,  of  the  Italian 
DqMutmrat  at  Harvard,  assisted  by 
Miss  Mary  A.  Ford,  has  compiled  and 
edited  "The  Romances  of  Chivalry  in 
Italian  Verse."  The  sdection  is  excel- 
lent and  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
presenting  the  best  passages  of  the  great 
Italian  epics  and  of  furnishing  the  means 
for  studying  that  form  of  epic.  Prof. 
Ford  begins  with  Orlando,  the  early  work 
from  which  the  others  sprang;  then  he 
gives  specimens  from  La  Spagna,  and  so 
reaches  Pulci's  II  Morganiet  frtnn  which 
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he  quotes  over  80  pages.  To  Boiardo's 
Oriando  Irmamoralo  he  gires  40  pages, 
and  to  Bemi*8  rifacimenio  18,  reserving 
the  bulk  of  bis  volume  to  Aiiosto  (222 
pages)  and  Tasso  (150  pages).  This  al- 
lotment does  justice  to  each  of  the  poets, 
and  supplies  a  sufficient  amount  of  each 
for  the  leader  to  form  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion as  to  the  style  and  substance.  As 
there  are  long  dreary  stretches  in  both 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  stranger  should  get  his  first  in- 
troduction to  their  epics  through  this 
well-chosen  succession  of  literary  oases. 
The  editors  are  right  in  insisting  on  the 
value  and  interest  of  the  Italian  epics, 
to  study  and  enjoy  which  "should  be 
hardly  less  potent  a  reason  for  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  than 
is  the  desire  to  read  Dante  in  the  origi- 
nal." Prof.  Ford  contributes  a  helpful 
introduction,  and  there  are  some  120 
pages  of  notes.  (Holt:  New  York. 
Qoth,  12mo.) 

Prof.  A.  L.  Cross,  *»5,  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Michigan,  has  compiled  "A  His- 
tory of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan."  The  work  is  thoroughly 
done,  and  may  interest  not  only  the  im- 
mediate members  of  the  parish  for  whom 
it  was  prepared,  but  also  persons  who 
are  interested  in  tracing  the  growth  of  a 
religious  sect  in  the  early  days  of  what 
was  then  the  West.  There  are  portraits 
ol  the  various  rectors,  and  full  lists  of 
wardens,  benefactors,  etc.  (Geoige 
Wahr:  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Cloth,  12mo, 
pp.  175.) 

"John  Thdwall,  a  Pioneer  of  Demo- 
cracy and  Social  Reform  in  England 
during  the  French  Revolution,"  by 
Charies  Cestre,  p  '07,  is  a  new  volume 
in  the  Social  Science  Series.   (Scribner.) 

Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  '50,  has  continued 
his  list  of  "Medals,  Jetons,  etc.,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Science  of  Medicine,"  to  No. 
2356.  (Amer.  Jour,  of  Ntanumatici,) 


W.  R.  Thayer,  '81,  furnishes  the  In- 
troduction to  the  English  transUtion  of 
''The  Saint,"  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 
(Putnam:  New  York.) 

Rev.  Woodbury  Lowcry,  '75,  the  auth- 
or of  "The  Spanish  Settlements  within 
the  Present  Limits  of  the  United  States," 
who  died  in  Sicily  on  April  11,  practised 
patent  law  till  1807,  publishing  several 
law-books.  The  later  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  historical  research  in  the 
archives  and  libraries  of  Mexico,  Seville, 
London,  and  Rome.  The  first  volume  of 
his  woric  entitled  "The  Spanish  Settle- 
ments "  was  published  in  1001,  and  the 
second,  embracing  the  history  of  Florida 
from  1562  to  1574,  in  1905.  He  had  made 
notes  for  several  more  volumes.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  has  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work,  and  that  he  has 
given  his  collection  of  maps  and  historical 
notes  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  recently  published  Proceedings 
and  Papers,  vol.  i,  part  1,  of  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America  is:  "Mate- 
rials in  the  Library  of  Ongress  for  a 
Study  of  United  States  Naval  History," 
by  C.H.Lincoln, '93. 

To  the  many  interesting  recollections 
of  the  Rebellion  has  been  added  "Letter? 
from  a  Surgeon  of  the  Civil  War,"  writ- 
ten by  John  G.  Perry,  m  '63,  who  served 
with  the  famous  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.  After  40  years  they 
have  been  edited  by  Martha  Derby  Perry. 
They  have  just  been  published  with  ap- 
propriate illustrations  by  littie.  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Lapsley,  '93,  now  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Cambridge  Medieval 
History." 

R.  C.  Ringwalt,  *95,  is  general  editor 
of  the  series  of  "American  Public  Pro- 
blems," issued  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*' Sirocco"  is  a  romantic  novd  by 
Kenneth  Brown,  ['91]. 
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''In  Cure  of  her  Soul,"  a  novel  by 
IW.  F.  J.  Stimson,  '76,  which  has  run 
aa  a  serial  in  Appleton's  Magasdnet  ifl 
now  issued  in  book  fonn  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  Yoik. 

A.  B.  Lapsley,  *99,  is  editor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Fisher  Ames,  '58,  is  author  of  "The 
Game  of  Bridge."  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

F.  A.  Ogg,  p  '04,  has  edited  for  the 
A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  Qevdand,  O.,  Elias 
Fym  Fordham's  "Personal  Narrative 
of  Travels  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
s^vania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky; 
and  of  a  Residence  in  the  Illincus  Tet^ 
ritoiy:  1817-1818." 

Pamphlets  Received.  "Theodore  Ly- 
man, *55,  and  Robert  Charies  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  '54,"  Memoirs  by  C.  F.  Adams,  *66, 
reprinted  from  Proeeedings  of  the  Mass. 
^st.  Soc.  —  "A  Clinical  and  Anatomi- 
cal Study  of  Resistant  Forward  Shoul- 
ders," by  G.  W.  Fitz,  MJ).;  from  the 
Boston  Med,  and  Surgic,  Jounu  — 
"What  Returns  may  a  Community  ex- 
pect from  its  Public  School  Music  ?  "  by 
Prof.  Wm.  MacDonald,  '92.  — "Me- 
moir of  Robert  Charies  Winthrop,  Jr.," 
by  H.  H.  Edes,  h  '06;  from  PvbHoations 
of  the  Colonial  Soc.  of  Mass.  —  "Simple 
Spelling; "  a  paper  presented  at  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  meeting, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  28,  1906,  by  J. 
Geddes,  Jr.,  '80;  reprinted  from  Eduea- 
Hon,  May,  1906.  —  Statement  of  Hon. 
Moorfield  Ston^,'66,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, April  6, 1906:  Government 
Printing  Bureau.  —  "The  Influence  of 
the  Crops  upon  Business  in  America," 
by  Prof.  A.  P.  Andrew,  p  '95;  rqprint 
from  QuarL  Joum.  of  Eoonomia.  —"An- 
nual Rqxirt  of  the  Boston  Schoolhouse 
Department,"  by  R.  C.  Sturgis,  '81.  — 
"A  Retirement  Fund  for  Teachers,"  by 


F.  A.  Tupper,  '80.  (Boston:  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Co.)  —  "Forestry  Ph>- 
blems  in  the  United  States,"  by  T.  P. 
Ivy,  '81.  (Archway  BocAstore,  Boston: 
25  cents.)  —  "Bibliogn^hie  du  Parier 
Fran98is  au  Canada,"  by  James  Geddes, 
Jr.,  '80,  and  Adjutor  Rivaid.  (E.  Mar- 
ootte,  82,  rue  Saint-Pierre,  Quebec.) 
"Carnegie  libraries,"  byT.W.Kodi, 
'98,  librarian  Univ.  of  Michigan;  from 
Chautauquan  Mag,,  June,  1906.  —  "  A 
Biographic  Clinic  of  Gustave  Flaubert," 
by  G.  M.  Gould,  t  '74,  M.D.;  from  Med. 
Record,  April  14, 1906.  —  "  A  Biographk 
Clinic  of  Berlioz,"  by  G.  M.  Gould,  t  '74, 
M.D.;  from  St  Louis  Med.  Remew,Dee. 
28-80,  1905. 

MAOAZXm  ASTICLBS. 

American  Mag.  (June.)  "The  List  of 
th6Wiie-Tappen,"A.Tndii,'96.  (Aug.) 
''  The  Judgment  of  Daniel,"  H.  M.  Bide- 
out,  '99. 

Aaantic.  (June.)  "  How  Ought  WealtJi 
to  be  Distributed,"  T.  N.  Carver;  "  Eng- 
lish Lawns  and  Literary  Folk,'*  J.  Haw- 
thorne, ['67].  (July.)  **  The  Ignominy  of 
being  Grown  Up,"  S.  M.  Oothen,  A  *99; 
"H.  Sidgwiok,"  W.  Everett,  '69;  "Our 
Unelastic  Cuirenoy,"  G.  v.  L.  Meyer,  '79. 
(Aug.)  "  Father  Taylor,"  R.  W.  Emer- 
son, '21 ;  "  The  Noyels  of  Mrs.  Wharton," 
H.  D.  Sedgwick,  '82 ;  "  A  DisMlTingView 
of  Pnnetnation,"  W.  P.  Garrison,  '61; 
*'  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,"  A.  L.  Low- 
ell,'77. 

Bocklover*8,  (June.)  **  Li  Cure  of  her 
Soul,"  F.  J.  Slamson,  '76 ;  "The  Inspira- 
tion '  Ex  Machina,* "  J.  Hawthorne,  ['67]. 
(July.)  "  Current  Redections,"  E.  S.  Mar- 
tin, '77;  "Li  Cure  of  her  Soul,"  F.  J. 
StimaoD,  '76. 

Century.     (June.)     "Her   Character," 

G.  Hibbard,  '80.  (July.)  "Wilkinson's 
Chance,"  L.  Mott,  ['OS]. 

Forum.  (July.)  '' Types  of  Recent  Bi- 
ography," W.  T.  Brewster,  '92. 

Harper's.  (June.)  "  Our  Nearest  Pcnnt 
m  Antiquity,"  W.  D.  Howells,  A  '67. 
(July.)  "The  Habits  of  the  Sea,"  E.  S. 
Martin, '77.  (Aug.)  "  The  Sense  of  New^ 
port,"  H.  James,  L.  S.  '62. 
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Metropolitan.  (Aug.)  "The  Men  of  the 
Dark,"  J.  Hawthorae,  [*67];  ''The  Ball 
and  the  Bracelet,"  H.  SaintrGaadens,  '08. 

North  Anuriean  Rev,  (June.)  '"Wash- 
ington," H.  James,  L.  S.  *62.  (July.) 
"Ck>]lege  Stndents  as  Thinkers,"  C.  F. 
Thwing,  76 ;  "  Lawyers  and  the  Trusts," 
F.  G.  CkK>k, '82.  (Aug.)  '*  Fogazzaio  and 
his  Masterpiece,"  W.  R.  Thayer,  '81; 
'*  Baltimore,"  H.'James,  L.  S.  '62. 

Popular  Science  Monthly.  (Jnly.)  *' Re- 
lations of  Embryology  to  Medical  Prog- 
ress," C.  S.  Minot,  p  '78.  (Aog.)  '*  The 
Study  of  Variable  Stars,"  S.  I.  BaUey, 
p'88. 

South AilanHcQuarterlp.  (July.)  "lit- 
erary Fashions,"  B.  Perry. 

WorUVs  Work.  (Jnne.)  "The  New 
State  of  Oklahoma,"  M.  G.  CHmniff,  '96; 
"N.  S.  Shaler,"  L.  Warner,  '03.  (Ang.) 
"  The  Pike's  Peak  Centennial,"  L.  Lewis, 
»01. 

SHORT  BEYXBWB. 

—  Verses  from  the  Harvard  Advocate. 
Third  Series,  1886-1900.  (Published 
by  the  Harvford  Advocate :  Cambridge. 
Ooth,  8vo,  $2.)  This  volume  has  been 
ocunpiled  as  a  souvenir  ol  the  Advocate's 
40th  amiivasary,  and  it  seems  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  earlier  v<Jume8.  The 
selections  are  grouped  under  five  heads, 
which  include  local  Harvard  subjects, 
imagination,  and  occasional  celebrations 
like  Class  Day.  There  is  an  almost  equal 
borrowing  from  the  older  and  the  younger 
men.  Among  individual  writers  Lloyd 
Garrison,  '88,  has,  deservedly,  been 
drawn  on  for  ten  pieces.  His  talent  was 
precocious  in  the  sense  that  it  flowered 
during  College  days  to  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented d^;ree.  He  gave  expression 
to  undergraduate  moods,  he  described 
undergraduate  haunts  and  cusUnns  so 
successfully  that  in  many  cases  no  one 
else  has  approached  him.  Among  the 
younger  men,  A.  D.  Ficke,  '04,  .and 
Langdon  Warner,  '08,  have  found  chief 
favor  with  the  compilers;  but  when  we 
state  that  more  than  a  hundred  writcn 


are  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  book,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ocunpilation  is 
thoroughly  representative.  Parody  fills 
a  less  ooDspicuous  place  in  undeigrad- 
uate  verse  than  it  used  to  do,  so  that  (me 
reads  with  all  the  greater  interest  Mr. 
Ficke's  versions,  by  Milton,  Rossetti, 
Browning,  and  Swinburne,  of  "I  saw 
Esau  Kissing  Kate."  So,  too,  remin- 
iKences  of  classic  poetB  are  few.  The 
good  practice  of  printing  class  poems 
and  odes  is  oontinued,  and  there  are  a 
handful  of  paraphrases  or  translations. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  analyze  the 
sources  of  in^iration  of  many  of  these 
young  bards.  Swinburne  and  Rossetti 
one  hears  ufi  many  a  line,  and,  latterly, 
Kipling  sets  many  a  tune.  But  there  is 
little  conscious  imitation.  No  one  can 
mistake  the  genuineness  of  the  young 
emotions  or  the  delight  of  the  writers  in 
expressing  them.  The  compilers  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  successful  work. 
—  Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life.  By 
Charles  S.  Hanks,  '79.  (Soibners: 
New  York,  both,  $1.50  net.)  Mr. 
Hanks  as  "Niblick"  has  been  for  years 
the  mentor  of  thousands  of  golfers.  Now 
he  has  produced  a  book  on  camp  life 
which  will  make  old  campers  impatient 
to  start  and  will  give  novices  the  very 
best  advice  about  what  to  do  before 
starting  and  eveiy  detail  of  wood  and 
stream  after  they  have  reached  their 
objective.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
put  into  a  book  of  this  kind  akuger  num- 
ber of  practical  suggestions  than  Mr. 
Hanks  has  done.  They  cover  every  topic 
from  the  best  way  to  cook  fresh  trout  to 
the  antidotes  for  snake-bite.  Health  and 
comfort  are  carefully  looked  after,  and 
eveiy  need  of  fisherman,  hunter,  or 
trapper  is  anticipated.  Eveiy  veteran  has, 
of  course,  his  own  favorite  way  of  doing 
things,  but  there  are  few  veterans  who  can 
not  learn  a  thing  or  two  from  Mr.  Hanks. 
He  writes  in  a  dashing,  ooUoquial  style. 
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remarkably  weO  adapted  to  his  puipose; 
and  his  substance,  instead  of  being  mere 
lists  ol  suggestions,  has  often  the  chann 
of  an  infonnal  essay.  Horse  sense  and 
humor  go  hand  in  hand.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, this  paragraph  from  the  chapter 
on  camp  cooking:  "Remember  that  there 
is  no  pUoe  which  brings  out  the  sharp 
edges  of  a  man  like  the  woods.  You  and 
your  companions  may  be  members  of 
the  same  church  or  partners  in  business, 
or  you  may  have  seen  each  other  daily 
for  yean,  but  until  the  veneer  of  civiliz- 
ation has  been  stripped  off,  your  real 
disposition  will  not  show  itsdf.  Nothing 
will  take  this  veneer  off  like  camp  cook- 
ing, and  at  such  times  all  your  philosophy 
and  all  your  early  religious  training  will 
come  into  play.  Sometimes  you  will 
see  red,  and  before  the  trip  is  over  you 
will  make  up  your  mind  that  some  men 
could  never  leam  to  cook,  and  that 
others  could  not  boil  water  without 
burning  it."  In  the  course  of  his  surv^ 
Mr.  Hanks  takes  in  all  s^^isons.  If  you 
are  not  going  camping  at  once,  you  will 
stfll  get  a  lot  of  pleasure  from  simply 
reading  his  lively  pages  at  home. 

—  The  American  NaHoru  Edited  by 
Albert  Bushndl  Hart,  '80.  Volumes  11- 
15.  (Harper:  New  York.  Qoth,  8vo, 
library  edit.,  $2  net  per  vol.)  The  new 
group  of  five  volumes  of  the  monu- 
mental history  edited  by  Prof.  A.  B. 
Hart,  '80,  describes  the  Devdopment  of 
the  Nation,  and  covers  the  half -century 
from  the  beginning  of  Washington's 
administration  to  the  end  of  Jackson's. 
Vol.  11,  by  Prof.  John  S.  Bassett,  of 
Trinity  College  (N.  C),  deals  with  "The 
Federalist  System"  and  fulfils  a  twofold 
purpose.  It  outlines  the  general  plan  on 
which  the  government  was  started  in 
1789;  it  summarizes  the  principles  and 
methods  of  that  great  party  —  the 
Federalist  —  which  hdd  power  from 
1780  to  1801;  it  follows  the  course  of 


political  and  diplomatic  devdqpment 
during  those  years;  and,  finally,  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  eoon<Hnic  conditions 
and  social  life  of  the  period.  Fh^.  Bas- 
sett seems  to  be  thoroughly  at  home 
with  his  subject,  and  he  confirms  the 
impression  which  recent  historians  have 
been  making,  that  the  childhood  of  the 
Republic  was  much  more  precarious  than 
it  was  the  fashion  to  paint  it  a  generation 
ago.  —  ** The  Jeffersonian System"  (vol. 
12)  falls  to  Prof.  Edward  Channing,  '78, 
of  Harvard,  who  handles  it  with  much 
enthusiasm.  No  one  after  reading  Fh^. 
Channing^s  book  can  doubt  but  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  essentially  a 
great  man.  The  author  brings  out  with 
due  force  the  extraordinary  range  of 
Jefferson's  interests  and  the  direct  effect 
produced  by  him  in  democratizing  the 
government.  If  Democracy  had  had  a 
less  estimable  sponsor  in  the  early  days, 
we  may  well  ask  whether  the  true  Ameri- 
can political  spirit  would  have  taken 
shape  so  soon  or,  on  the  whole,  so  suc- 
cessfully. Mr.  Channing,  needless  to 
say,  does  not  Igatxe  Jefferson's  shorts 
comings:  on  the  contrary,  he  traces 
with  unblinking  veracity  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  Jeffersonian  downfall. — IVes. 
Kendric  C.  Babcock,  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  had  assigned  to  him  vol.  18,  on 
"The  Rise  of  American  Nationality." 
His  chief  topic  is  the  War  of  1812  -~  the 
disaster  into  which  Jefferson's  embargo 
policy  led  the  country,  but  which  served 
to  weld  the  scattered  and  discordant 
populations  into  one  people.  Incidentally 
he  brings  out  the  secessionist  attitude 
of  New  England  politicians  before  and 
during  the  war.  He  shows  excellent 
judgment  in  supplementing  the  political 
narrative  by  a  dii4>ter  on  the  great  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  between 
1816  and  1824  —  decisions  which  ex- 
ercised a  formative  influence  on  the 
nationalization  of  the  American  people. 
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—  Volume  14  takes  up  the  "Rise  of  the 
New  West,"  and  ite  author  is  Prof.  Fred- 
erick J.  Turner,  ol  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Speaking  very  broadly,  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  most  vital  fact 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  United  States  since 
the  first  settlers  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
has  been  the  process  of  growth.  Our 
wars,  our  party  struggles,  our  foreign 
complications,  our  political  evolution 
have  all  been  mere  incidents:  growth 
has  been  the  main  thing.  So  Prof. 
Turner  has  a  capital  subject,  and  he 
describes  with  sufficient  detail  the 
peopling  of  the  prairies  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  Then 
he  shows  how  the  expansion  of  these  new 
communities  affected,  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  central  government  and  the 
seaboard  states.  His  volimie  includes 
abo  the  administration  of  J.  Q.  Adams. 

—  Prof.  William  MacDonald,  '92,  of 
Brown  University,  writes  volume  15,  on 
"  Jacksonian  Democracy,"  in  which,  as 
in  Channing's  **Jeffersonian  System,'* 
the  subject  turns  round  a  dominant 
personality.  Mr.  MacDonald,  however, 
is  interested  in  the  great  movements 
which  forged  to  the  front  during  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  last  century,  rather 
than  in  any  individual;  so  that  his  main 
topics  are  the  growth  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, the  vicissitudes  of  the  bsjik,  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  tariff  questions, 
and  nullification.  But  many  readers 
will  find  his  final  chapter,  in  which  he 
balances  Jackson's  virtues  and  defects, 
and  points  out  the  peculiar  power  which 
such  a  character  had  at  just  that  time, 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  —  The  excel- 
lent make-up  of  these  volumes,  and  the 
good  maps  and  charts,  deserve  much 
praise.  The  histoiy  as  a  whole  hangs 
together;  the  separate  parts  fit  into 
each  other,  and  into  the  main  trunk; 
and  now  that  a  continuous  national 
existence  has  been  reached,  the  nana- 


tive  moves  forward  at  a  sure  pace.  It 
is  already  evident  that  the  work  has  no 
rival  or  near  competitor. 

—  The  Apostolic  Age  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  CriOcism,  By  James  H.  Ropes, 
'89,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  in  Harvard  University.  (Scrib- 
ners:  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50.) 
Prof.  R(^>es  states  in  his  preface  that  his 
book  is  made  up  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1904,  a 
fact  which  has  probably  conduced  to  its 
deamess  and  readableness.  Much  as  a 
certain  dassof  "scientific"  minds  may 
deciy  popular  lectures,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  need  of  being  simple  and  dear, 
which  lies  iqwn  the  lecturer  to  a  pc^nilar 
audience,  usually  brings  about  good  re- 
sults. In  the  present  case,  certainly. 
Prof.  Ropes  has  no  cause  for  apology:  he 
was  equipped  with  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, and  in  being  obliged  to  put  it  into 
popular  form  he  has  made  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  widely  read.  For  it  answers 
the  questions  which  many  serious  per- 
8(«s  have  for  tome  time  been  asking  as 
to  the  positive  residuum  of  fact  concern- 
ing Christ  and  the  earliest  Christianity, 
which  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism 
has  left.  Prof.  Ropes  presents  with  much 
candor  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  that 
have  been  urged  at  every  point.  His 
purpose  is  to  sift,  not  to  establish  a  par- 
ticular doctrine,  although  on  occasion  he 
expresses  his  personal  views  frankly.  He 
describes  the  tradition  as  handed  by  the 
disdples  to  the  apostles;  the  life  in  a 
primitive  Christian  churdi;  the  break- 
ing away  oi  Christianity  from  the  narrow 
Jewish  indosure  into  the  life  of  the 
world.  In  chapters  of  unusual  interest 
he  portrays  Paul  and  his  theology,  mak- 
ing it  plain  that  throu^  Paul  the  process 
of  universalizing  the  scope  of  Christian- 
ity was  immensdy  accderated,  and  the 
view  that  Christ  by  dying  expiated  the 
sinsof  mankind  was  fixed  on  the  church. 
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Mr.  Ropes*s  analytical  talent  ia  at  its 
best  in  this  work,  although  there  is  per- 
haps no  other  portion  of  his  book  from 
which  more  critics  will  dissent.  Much  to 
be  commended  also  is  the  diapter  (wthe 
Gospels,  in  which  is  clearly  set  forth  the 
best  contemporary  opinion  as  to  author- 
ship, date,  purport,  and  conflicting  state- 
ments. Indeed,  we  know  of  no  similar 
work  in  Rngliiih,  written  from  full 
knowledge,  by  a  Trinitarian,  which 
compares  with  this.  In  a  final  chapter 
Fh^.  Ropes  passes  in  review  the  tides  of 
criticism,  ancient  and  modem,  from  the 
Acts  to  that  of  the  TMbingen  and  recent 
schools. 

—  The  Harvard  ReQimerd.  Under  the 
title  of  ''The  Twentieth  Regiment  of 
Volunteer  Infantiy,  1861-1865,"  Col. 
George  A.  Bruce  has  compiled  the  record 
of  that  regiment  which,  from  the  num- 
bers and  distinctions  ol  the  Harvard  men 
who  were  connected  with  it,  came  to  be 
known  as  "  the  Harvard  Regiment."  Col. 
Bruce  mentions  one  brevet  major-general, 
W.  F.  Bartlett;  and  nine  brevet  brigadier- 
generals,  F.  W.  Palfrey,  P.  J.  Revere, 
C.  L.  Peirson,  C.  A.  Whittier,  Caspar 
Crowninshield,  R.  M.  Hallowdl,  A.  R. 
Curtis,  and  H.  L.  Patten.  Looking  down 
the  roster  of  commissioned  officers  cme 
finds  the  names  of  J.  J.  Lowell,  N.  P. 
Hallowell,  J.  G.  Perry,  O.  W.  Hdmes, 
Jr.,  W.  F.  Mflton.  Henry  Ropes,  A.  G. 
Sedgwick,  W.  L.  Putnam,  and  Sumner 
Paine.  There  were  many  others  who  did 
not  attain  high  rank,  but  did  brave  and 
honorable  service.  The  regiment  was 
created  by  Gov.  Andrew  on  June  96, 
1861,  with  W.  R.  Lee  as  colonel,  F.  W. 
Palfrey,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  P.  R. 
Revere,  major;  C.  L.  Peirson  was  at 
once  appointed  adjutant  and  C.  W.  Fol- 
som  quartermaster.  The  regiment  went 
into  camp  at  Readville  and  remained 
there  during  the  summer,  adding  to  its 
numbers   and  learning  military  disci- 


pline. Eariy  in  September  it  was  sent  to 
the  front.  It  had  its  first  experience  of 
hard  fighting  on  Oct.  90  at  Ball's  Bluff. 
From  that  time  on  the  Twentieth  was  al- 
most continuously  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Fair  Oaks,  the 
Seven  Days'  Battles,  Antietam,  Freder- 
icksburg, Chanodlorsville,  Gettysburg, 
the  Wilderness,  ^)ottsylvania,  Peters- 
burg, Appomattox  —  these  were  stages  in 
the  regiment's  career  of  glory.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  it  stood  fifth  in  the  roll 
of  regiments  that  suffered  the  heaviest 
losses  —  a  statement  which  sums  up  the 
stoiy.  Col.  Bruce  has  made  much  more 
than  a  dry  chronide.  He  describes  the 
military  affairs  dearly,  and  he  brings 
in  many  anecdotes,  reminiscences,  and 
personal  touches  that  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed this  gallant  band.  Mr.  John  C. 
Ropes  was  to  have  written  the  book; 
failing  him,  the  regiment  is  fortunate  in 
having  so  satisfactory  a  historian  as  Col. 
Bruce.  Historians  of  the  Civil  War  will 
find  in  it  much  collateral  information  and 
an  extended  accounted  some  of  the  im- 
portant engagements,  notably  one  of 
Ball's  Bluff.  There  areportraits  of  Col. 
W.  R.  Lee  and  Major  H.  L.  Abbott,  and 
many  maps  and  views.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston.  Ooth,  8vo, 
$2.50  net.) 

—  Americans  of  1776.  By  James' 
Schouler,  '59.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.: 
New  York.  Cloth,  $2  net.)  This  work  is 
not  a  compilation  from  Prof.  Schouler^s 
wdl-known  history;  it  is  the  result  of 
special  study,  with  a  view  to  understand- 
ing the  social  conditions  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors.  Mr.  Schouler  takes  up 
every  side  of  life  in  town  and  village.  He 
describes  the  education,  the  political 
activity,  the  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms, the  means  of  communication  by 
water  and  land,  the  legal  and  penal  cus- 
toms, the  industrial  and  oommeraal 
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pursuits,  and  the  pastimes  of  the  epoch. 
He  has  gathered  his  material  from  hun- 
dreds of  sources,  wholly  oontemporaiy, 
and  from  all  the  colonies.  One  gets 
from  him  an  accurate  and  a  vivid  pic- 
ture. The  past  lives  again.  As  we  follow 
with  sure  steps  the  generation  that 
founded  the  Republic,  we  learn  better 
than  in  many  of  the  formal  histories  how 
hard  and  rugged  life  was  for  all  except 
for  a  small  favored  minority  among  the 
colonists.  In  tins  age  ol  inordinate  lux- 
ury and  of  conscienceless  wealth  the 
example  of  a  people  who  were  great  in 
character  cannot  be  too  widdy  diffused. 
Prof.  Schouler  has  thus  performed  a 
double  service.  His  book  is  so  packed 
with  valuaUe  material  that  a  much 
more  elaborate  index  should  be  added 
to  it 

—  CeniraUzaiion  and  the  Law,  Scien- 
tific L^gal  Education.  Lectures  by 
M.  M.  Bigelow,  p  '79,  Brooks  Adams, 
'70,  and  H.  S.  Haines.  (little,  Biown  & 
Co.:  Boston.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50.) 
Dean  Bigelow,  of  Boston  University  Law 
School,  and  Messrs.  Adams  and  Haines 
have  produced  in  this  volume  of  lectures 
one  of  the  most  pithy  books  on  legal 
theory  that  the  present  generation  of 
legists  in  America  can  be  credited  with. 
The  parts  vary  in  interest  and  import- 
ance, but  they  make  up  a  whole  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  influence  future  stu- 
dents of  legal  theory.  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams's  two  chapters  are  the  most  strik- 
ing, and  outline,  indeed,  the  thesis  whidi 
the  entire  course  develops.  This  thesis 
is,  in  brief,  that  modem  conditions  have 
changed  so  fast  that  law-makers  have 
been  quite  unable  to  keep  up  with  them. 
We  use  as  the  basis  of  our  procedure 
ideals  of  legality  derived  from  an  age 
which  differed  from  ours  as  widely  as  we 
differ  to-day  from  the  Persians.  Im- 
mense population,  rapid  means  of  com- 
munication, industries  on  a  vast  scale 


create  a  different  status  of  legality,  to 
which  our  law-making  too  tardily  re- 
^Mmds.  But  it  is  imperative  that  laws 
should  fit  present  needs,  and  be  accepted 
as  just  and  efiScient  by  the  public,  if 
respect  for  any  law  is  to  be  maintained. 
Doubtless,  the  reason  why  laws  lag  be- 
hind actual  conditions  is  that  in  this 
transition  period,  where  much  is  new  and 
oi  necessity  experimental,  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  society  cannot  agree  as  to  what 
is  right  or  desirable  or  expedient.  The 
alternative  between  right  and  wrong  is 
not,  in  most  cases,  sharply  defined. 
But  for  varied  illustrations  of  this  thesis 
we  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  it- 
sdf  ,  which  is  able,  pertinent,  and  sug- 
gestive. 

•■-Hcarvard  Ptychological  Stydies,  Ed- 
ited by  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  h  '01. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston,  8vo. 
4to,  price  $4.)  None  of  the  publications 
of  the  Harvard  departments  surpass  in 
exceOenceof  form,  paper,  type,  and  make- 
up, the  Harvard  Psyehdogioal  Studies, 
of  which  the  second  volume  has  just  ap- 
peared. It  makes  a  thick  book  of  050 
pages,  and  its  contents  are  of  very  wide 
intoest.  Prof .  Miinsterberg  himself  con- 
tributes a  section  on  Emerson  HaU,  the 
new  home  <A  the  department,  giving  an 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in 
experimental  psychology,  his  circular 
letter  of  1001  (reprinted  in  the  Oraduates* 
Magazine)  calling  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  suitable  building ;  his  address  on 
Emerson  in  1903;  his  remarks  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building  last  Decem- 
ber; and  a  description  (with  plan)  of 
the  laboratory  to-day.  Then  follow  the 
monographs,  28  in  number,  by  teachers 
and  students  in  the  department,  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  They  are  classi- 
fied under  five  heads :  optical  studies; 
feding;  association,  apperception,  at- 
tention ;  motor  impulses ;  and  animal 
psychology.    The  titles  of  the  papers 
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are :  Stereoscopic  Vision  and  the  Dif- 
feience  of  Retinal  Images,  by  G.  V.  Ham- 
ilton; Eye-Movements  dming  Dizzi- 
ness, by  £.  B.  Holt;  Vision  during  Diz- 
ziness, by  E.  B.  Holt;  Visual  Irradia- 
tion, by  F.  P.  BosweQ ;  The  Expres- 
sion of  Feelings,  by  F.  M.  Urban; 
The  Mental  Influence  of  Feelings,  by 
J.  H.  H.  Keith;  The  Combinati(»  of 
Feelings,  by  C.  H.  Johnstcxi ;  The 
Aesthetics  of  Repeated  Spaoe-Forms, 
by  Eleanor  H.  Rowland ;  The  Feding- 
Value  of  Unmusical  Tone-Intervals, 
by  L.  £.  Emerson ;  Certainty  and  At- 
tention, by  Frances  H.  Rousmaniere; 
Inhibition  and  Re&iforoement,  by  L. 
A.  Turley;  The  Interference  of  Op- 
tical Stimuli,  by  H.  Kleuiknecht;  Sub- 
jective and  Objective  Simultaneity,  by 
T.  H.  Haines;  The  Estioiation  of  Num- 
ber, by  C.  T.  Burnett;  Time-Estimation 
in  its  Relations  of  Sex,  Age,  and  Hiysio- 
logical  Rhythms,  by  R.  M.  Yerkes  and 
F.  M.  Urban;  Aasodaticm  under  the  In- 
fluence of  Different  Ideas,  by  B.  T.  Bald- 
win; Dissociation,  by  C.  H.  Toll;  The 
Accuracy  of  linear  Movement,  by  B. 
A.  Lenfest;  Motor  Complexity,  by  C. 
L.  Vaughan;  The  Mutual  Relations 
of  Stimuli  in  the  Frog  Rana  Clamata 
Daudin,  by  R.  M.  Yerkes;  The  Tempo- 
ral Relations  of  Neural  Processes,  R.  M. 
Yerkes;  The  Mental  Life  of  the  Domes- 
tic Pigeon,  by  J.  E.  Rouse;  Reactions 
of  the  Crayfish,  by  J.  C.  Bell.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  longest  of 
these  studies,  and  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant,—that  on  "The  Aesthetics  of 
Space-Forms,* '  —  is  by  a  woman.  In  a 
Ixief  notice  one  cannot  criticise  any  of 
the  papers  in  detail,  but  even  a  gen- 
eral survqr  of  them  bears  witness  to 
the  care  and  accuracy  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  work  at  the  Harvard 
PsychcJogical  Laboratory  is  pursued. 
Enthusiasm  is  also  a  marked  character- 
istic of  the  students. 
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Brooks  Adams,  70,  and  Henry  S.  Haines. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.:  Boston.  Cloth, 
12mo,  91.50.) 

The  Clammer,  By  T^lliam  John  Hop- 
kins, ['85].  (Houghton,  MifiBin  &  Co.:  Bos- 
ton.   Cloth,  12mo,  91 .25.) 

Local  Government  in  Counties,  Towns, 
and  Villages,  By  J.  A.  Fairlie,  '95,  Ph.D. 
American  State  Series.  (Centnry  Com- 
pany :  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo,  91.25  net.) 

Beginning  Latin,  By  J.  E.  Baras,  ^92, 
Latin  Master  in  the  Hotchkiss  School. 
(University  Pnhlishing  Co. :  New  York. 
Cloth,  12mo,  SI.) 

MARRIAGES. 

V  It  Is  leqaertMl  tbst  wedding  Muoimoe. 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  QraduatvP 
MagoHnet  In  order  to  nuike  this  reoord  more 
nearly  oomplete. 

1872.  John  Saigeant  Cram  to  Clare 
Bryce,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
17,  1906. 

1872.  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard  to  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel Morris,  at  New  Yoric,  N.  Y., 
June  6,  1906. 

1879.  John  Alden  Thayer  to  Maude  Al- 
bee  Thoniaa,  at  Worcester,  June 
«0,  1906. 


1880.  Sherraid  Billings  to  Eleanor  Stock- 
ton, at  Boston,  July  8,  1906. 

1881.  Louis  Monroe  Clark  to  Mary 
Atherton  Willard,  at  Boston,  June 
21,  1906. 

1881.  Frederic  Joaquim  Barbosa  Cor- 
deiro  to  Mathilde  Schoenemann, 
Oct.  15,  1899. 

1881.  Irving  Grardiner  Stanton  to  Har- 
riet Garcia  Elliot,  at  Montdair, 
N.  J.,  June  6.  1906. 

1887.  William  Edward  Faulkner  to  Rosa- 
lie Edwards,  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, July  7,  1906. 

[1889.]  Wilbur  Fisk  Stone,  Jr.,  to  Eliz- 
beth  Green,  at  Chicago,  Bl.,  Dec 
81,  1905. 

1889.  Max  Winkler  to  Qemens  Hamil- 
ton, at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  June 
16,  1906. 

1891.  James  Everett  Frame  to  Jane  Her- 
ring Loomis,  at  Yokahama,  Japan, 
May  22,  1906. 

1891.  Frederic  Tudor  to  Amy  Logan,  at 
Roxbury,  July  5,  1906. 

1892.  Ernest  Higgins  Jackson  to  Grace 
Maude  Peny,  at  Great  Barring- 
ton,  April  17,  1906. 

[1892.]  Fred  Wentworth  Sawyer  to  Ellen 

Beale  Newhall,  at  Jamaica  Plain, 

June  20,  1906. 
1898.  Ambrose    Collyer    Dearborn    to 

Louise  Frances  Beane,  at  Melrose, 

July  29,  1906. 
1898.  Anthony  Te  Paske  to  Agnes  l>ykB- 

tra,  at  Sioux  Centre,  Iowa,  July  2, 

1908. 
1898.  Carl    Horlon    Pierce   to  Edythe 

Gross,   at  San    Frandsoo,   Cal., 

1900. 
1898.  Howe  Totten  to  PriscUla  Steams, 

at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  16, 

1906. 

1894.  Frederick  Winslow  Stetson  to 
Josephine  Marion  West,  at  Dor- 
chester, April  17,  1906. 

1895.  Reginald  Hathaway  Johnson  to 
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Frances    Banuurd    Goodwin,    at 

Cambridjie,  June  28,  1906. 
1895.  Frank  White  Merriman  to  Edith 

Wilder  Poole»  at  SomerviUe,  May 

22,  1906. 
1895.  Philip  Nichols  to  Mabel  Gibson. 

at  Boston,  June  26,  1906. 

1895.  James  Kelsey  Whittemore  to  Eliz- 
abeth Deblois  Lane,  at  Weston, 
June  27,  1906. 

1896.  Gregory  Paul  Baxter  to  Amy 
Bail^  S^dvester,  at  Somerville, 
June  2,  1906. 

1897.  Francis  Morrill  Babson  to  Eleanor 
Nelson,  at  Boston,  June  23,  1906. 

1897.  William  Belmont  Parker  to  Helen 

Louise  Newton,  at  Calais,  Me., 

May  29,  1906. 
1897.  Roger  Livingston  Scaife  to  Ethel 

M.  Bryant,  at  Hingham,  May  26, 

1906. 

1897.  Ehner  Ernest  Southard  to  Mabel 
Fletcher  Austin,  at  Boston,  June 
27,  1906. 

1898.  Charles  Jewett  Flagg  to  Ethel 
Blanche  Parker,  at  South  Fram- 
ingham,  June  14,  1906. 

1898.  Herbert  Jn,  Foster  to  Alice  Eaton, 
at  Boston,  June  2,  1906. 

1898.  Paul  Drummond  Rust  to  Florence 
R.  Stuart,  at  Boston,  July  14, 
1906. 

1898.  Arthur  Weightman  Spencer  to 
Kate  Tilden  Willis,  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1906. 

1899.  Eliot  Wickham  Remick  to  Chris- 
tine Louise  Bumpus,  at  Quincy, 
June  2,  1906. 

1898.  Roger  Sherman  Warner  to  Mary 
Hoopa,  at  Beverly  Farms,  Aug. 
4,  1906. 

1900.  Hendrick  Ware  Bamum  to  Mar- 
garet H.  Currier,  at  Cambridge, 
April  28,  1906. 

1900.  Robert  Livermore  to  Gwendolen 
Young,  at  Colorado  %>r]ng8,  Colo., 
June  6,  1906. 


[1900.]  Robert  Gage  Pratt  to  Edythe 

McCord  Coleman,  at  Morristown, 

N.  J.,  July  9,  1906. 
1900.  Albin  Leal  Richards  to  Angeline 

Edith   Richards,   at   Cambridge, 

March  8,  1906. 
1900.  Irving  Wilder  Sargent  to  Helen 

Stanley,  at  Lawrence,  June  19, 

1906. 

1900.  Charies  Ralph  Ta^dor  to  Irma 
Ethyl  Wing,  at  Roxbury,  June  80, 
1906. 

1901.  Nelson  Rowberry  Davis  to  Sarah 
Estelle  Millions,  at  Westbrook, 
Me.,  June  20,  1906. 

1901.  Ehright  Durkee  Evans  to  l^mira 

Lee,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  18, 

1906. 
1901.  Elbridge  Howe  Greene  to  Anna 

Anderson,  at  Cambridge,  June  23, 

1906. 
1901.  Frederick  Manley  Ives  to  Char- 
lotte Dwinell,  at  Winchester,  June 

23,1906. 
1901.  Hugh  McKittrick  Jones  to  Carroll 

West,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  12, 

1906. 
1901.  Henry   William   Keene  to  Julia 

Quincy,  at  Boston,  Feb.  20. 1906. 
1901.  Harry  Brevier  KirtUmd  to  Marion 

Evangeline  Reed,  at  Toledo,  O., 

April  25,  1906. 
1901.  Huntington    Norton    to    Marie 

Ad^e  Montant,  at  Oyster  Bay, 

N.  Y.,  June  16,  1906. 
1901.  Heniy  Pierrepont  Peny  to  Edith 

Lounsbery,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  1,  1906. 

1901.  Arthur  Pope  to  Mysie  Blade,  at 
St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  June  9, 1906. 

[1901.]  Ralph  Slater  Taylor  to  Gertrude 
CroweU,  at  East  Dennis,  June  6, 
1906. 

1902.  Alfred  Talbot  Baker  to  Helen 
Stevens  Jordan,  at  Boston,  June  6, 
1906. 

1902.  Samuel  Lewis  Barbour  to  Oara 
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Maria  Hanunond.  at  Boston,  June 

18,  1906. 
1902.  Elton   Gray  Cuabman  to  Emfly 

Frances  Jenks,  at  Taunton,  June 

6,  1906. 
1902.  James  Walter  Goldtfawait  to  Edith 

Dunnela  Richards,  at  Newtoninlle, 

June  25,  1906. 
1902.  Elbridge  Howe  Greene  to  Anna 

Victoria  Anderson,  at  Cambridge 

June  23,  1906. 
1902.  Edward    Hance   Letehworth   to 

Ruth  Beatrice  Abbott,  at  Denver 

Colo.,  June  20,  1906. 
1902.  Aidier  O'Reilly  to  Jane  ElUott 

Sever,  at  Kingston,  June  20,  1906. 
1902.WiUiam    Claude    Stephenson  to 

Helen  Bancroft  Cook,  at  Wobum, 

June  1.  1906. 
1902.  Joseph  Grinndl  Willis  to  Em^ie 

Agatha  Mayer,  at  Morristown,  N. 

J.,  June  SO,  1906. 

1902.  Heniy  Joshua  Winslow  to  Grace 
Codidge  Davenport,  at  Water- 
town.  June  27,  1906. 

[190S.]  Albert  Fayerweather  Afong  to 
Ansa  Elizabeth  Whiting,  at  Daven- 
port, la..  May  2,  1906. 

1903.  David  Alonzo  Baldwin  to  Eliza- 
i)eth  Louise  Barrett,  at  Concord, 
June  4,  1906. 

1908.  Lawrence  Bdden  Cummings  to 
Mabel  Louise  Talbott,  at  Indian- 
apolis, Md.,  May  31,  1906. 

1908.  George  Gihnan  Davis  to  Helen 
Palmer  Davidson,  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  Feb.  21,  1906. 

1908.  Philip  Walton  Livermore  to  Fanny 
IscJin,  at  New  Rochdle.  N.  Y., 
June  14,  1906. 

1908.  William  Milton  Rockwdl  to  El- 
sie Macy,  at  Wrentham,  June  2, 
1906. 

1908.  niilip  Caldwdl  Stanwood  to 
Marian  Harmon  Calhoun,  at  Chi- 
cago, m..  June  16,  1906. 

1908.  Charies  Edward  Stiatton  to  Char- 


lotte Chamberlin,  at  Cambridge, 

March  29,  1906. 
[1903.]  Harold  Wilson  to  May  Clement 

Parker,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  June 

9,  1906. 
1904.  Edward  Solon  Bryant  to  Netina 

Bissett,  at  West  Somerrille,  June 

80,  1906. 
[1904.]  Michael  Matthew  Burke  to  Maud 

E.  Sawyer,  at  Chelsea,  June  80, 

1906. 
1904.  Lra  Thomas  Chapman  to  Bertha 

Agnes  Law,  at  Cambridge,  June 

11,  1906. 
1904.  William  Jackson  Qothier  to  Anita 

Porter,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb. 

21,  1906. 
[1904.]  Henry  George  Esselen  to  Grace 

M.  Ross,  at  Roslindale,  April  16, 

1906. 
1904.  William  Grainger  to  Anna  Hen- 

shaw    Holbrook,    at   Dorchester, 

June  14.  1906. 
[1904].  Parmdy  Webb  Herrick  to  Agnes 

Malcolm  Blackwell,  at  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  June  6,  1906. 
[1904.]  Hury  Le  Grand  Hilton  to  Hden 

C.  Locke,  at  Bangor,  Me.,  Oct.  17, 

1903. 
[1904.]  John  Raymond  Howard,  Jr.,  to 

Ella  Daisie  Davis,  at  Montreal, 

Canada,  May  SO,  1906. 
1904.  Edwin  QifiPord  Johnson  to  Eva 

Gertrude    Stickney,    at    Boston, 

June  26,  1906. 
1904.  Kenneth  Bumham  Lewis  to  Mary 

Ethel    Fairbanks,   at    Wollaston, 

June  26,  1906. 
1904.  Elarold  Peabody  to  Marian  Law- 
rence, at  Boston,  May  8,  1906. 

1904.  James  Taylor  Soutter,  2d,  to  Helen 
Eugenia  Battelle,  at  Mattapoisett, 
June  16.  1906. 

1905.  Charles  Ellis  Mason  to  Elizabeth 
Andrew,  at  Hingham,  June  16, 
1906. 

[1906.]  Paul  Loba  Beckwith  to  Anna 
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Maxwell,  at  Providence,  R.  I., 

June  6,  1906. 
[1906.]  William  WeUington  Corlett  to 

Lauretta  Jefferson,  at  Cambridge, 

June  8,  1906. 
[1906.]   William   Rebmann   Myers   to 

Ldllian    Bouche,  at    Cambridge, 

May  29,  1906. 
[1906.]  Albert  Hamilton  Hayes,  Jr.,  to 

Ethel  Armstrong,  at  Boston,  April 

17,  1906. 
[1906.]  William  J.  Sands  to  Fbrence 

Waddington,  at  Cambridge,  June 

90,  1906. 
SJB.  1862.  Burt  Green  Wilder  to  Maiy 

Field,  at  Bitwkline,  June  11, 1906. 
S.B.  1908.  Joseph  Bubier  Bancroft  to 

Hden  Moulton,  at  Portland,  Me., 

Aug.  1,  1906. 
S.B.  1908.  Arthur  Scott  Burden  to  Cyn- 
thia Burke  Roche,  at  New  York, 

N.  Y.,  June  11,  1906. 
KM    1896.  WiUiam  Allan  NeOson  to 

Elisabeth  Muser,   at  Offenbuig, 

Baden,  Germany,  June  25,  1906. 
A  Jd.  1899.  Louis  Craig  Cornish  to  Fran- 
ces Eliot  Foote,  at  Boston,  June 

14,  1906. 
A.M.  1901.  Asbury  E  Krom  to  Mar- 
garet Place,  at  Providence,  R.  L, 

June  SO,  1906. 
Gr.  Sch.  1905.  Ernest  Hatch  WiDdns  to 

Qriana  Phillips  Hall,  at  Newton, 

June  11,  1906. 
LL.B.  1898.  Edward  Anthony  Adler  to 

Florence  Louise  Morrison,  at  Bos- 
ton, June  4,  1906. 
LL.B.  1906.  Charles  Crooke  Auchin- 

doss  to  Rosamond  Seitonstall,  at 

Boston,  June  19,  1906. 
LL.B.  1906.  Frederick  Julian  Dunn  to 

Alice  G.  Eaton,  at  South  Sudbury, 

July  11,  1906. 
L.  S.  1902.   Charles  Ireland  Pettingill 

to  Martha   Edith   Winslow,    at 

Somerville,  June  20,  1906. 
MJ).  1901.  William  Edward  Reed  to 


Elizabeth  M.  Hankin,  at  Saxon. 

ville.  May  2,  1906. 
Sp.  1892.  Talbot  Aldrich  to  Eleanor 

Lovell  Little,  at  Salem,  June  80, 

1906. 
LLJ).  1908.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane 

to  Josephine  Porter  Boardman,  at 

Manchester,  July  10,  1906. 
Liond  Simeon  Marks  to  Jo8q>hine  Pkes- 

ton  Peabody,  at  Cambridge.  June 

21,  1906. 

NECROLOGY. 
May  1  TO  July  31, 1906. 


MM  dMtba  of  Mttltor  date,  BOl 
prtrioaily  reooidtd. 

fSSPABBD  ST  TBM 

Editor  tf  the  Qi»tnqummtalCaUaogu$  iff 
Harvard  UwkmtU^, 

ThsCoOege. 

1884.  Samud  William  Rodman,  b.  80 

Oct,  1814,  at  Philadelphia,  Fk.; 

d.  at  Lincohi,  1  June,  1906. 
1886.  George  Alexander   Wheeloc^  b. 

21  Jan.,  1816,  near  Keene,  N.  H.; 

d.  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  17  June,  1906. 
1889.  Joseph  Styles  Eckley,  b.  8  Oct., 

1819,  at  Boston ;  d.  at  Buffab, 

N.  Y.,  81  July,  1906. 
1842.  Andrew  DelavalBlanchard,M.  D., 

b.  4  March,  1823,  at  Medford;  d. 

at  Melrose,  11  June,  1906. 
1842.  Edward   Dors^  Freeman,  b.  24 

Nov.,  1823,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  d. 

at  Hanover,  Pa.,  16  April,  1906. 
1845.  CharlesMarshallSpringChurchill, 

LL.B.,  b.  1  May,  1825,  at  Milton; 

d.  at  Milton,  17  June,  1906. 
1848.  Edward  James  Young,  b.  1  April, 

1829,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Waltham, 

28  June,  1906. 

1850.  Charles  Carroll  Bombaug^,  b.  10 
Feb.,  1828,  at  Harrisburg,  F^;  d. 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  24  May,  1906. 

1851.  Christopher  Columbus  Langddl, 
AM.  (Hon.),  LL.B.,  LLJ).,  b. 
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9St  Blay,  18M,  at  New  Boston,  N. 
H.;  d.  at  Cambridge,  6  July.  1906. 

1852.  Elijah  Swift,  b.  10  Nov.,  1882,  at 
Falmouth;  d.  at  Faknouth,  17 
July,  1906. 

1853.  David  Heuahaw  Ward,  b.  28  June, 
1880,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  29  May,  1906. 

1854.  HaU  Curtis,  MJO.,  b.  7  July,  1884, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Beverly  Farms, 
1  June,  1906. 

1856.  Edward  Payson  Jeffries,  b.  1  Aug., 
1885,  at  East  Boston;  d.  at  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  Cal.,  18  March, 
1906. 

1856.  Bennett  Hubbaid  Nash,  b.  6  July, 
1884,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at 
little  Boars  Head.  N.  H.,  20  July, 
1906. 

1857.  Geoige  Gorham,  b.  25  May,  1887, 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  d.  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  2  June,  1906. 

1858.  Geoige  Albert  Wentworth,  b.  81 
July,  1835,  at  Wakefield,  N.  H.; 
d.  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  24  May,  1906. 

1861.Flavd  Coolidge  Stratton,  b.  14 
Feb.  1840,  at  Cambridgeport ;  d. 
at  Cambridge,  23  July,  1906. 

1874.  Frank  Thaxter  Wendell,  b.  81  Jan., 
1852,  at  Boston:  d.  at  Hull,  12 
July,  1906. 

1875.  Charles   James  Wood,  b.  4  July, 

1852,  at  Cleveland,  O.;  d.  at  York, 
Pa..  9  May,  1906. 

1876.  Hiram  Roberto  Mills,  b.  27  Oct. 

1853,  at  Bloomfield,  Conn.;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  9  May,  1906. 

1877.Heniy  Oscar  Houghton,  b.  18 
Feb.,  1856,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Phillips  Beach,  14  June,  1906. 

1881.  John  Laurie  Martin,  b.  8  Oct., 
1857,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  18  June,  1906. 

1884.  Benjamin  Edward  Bates,  LL.B. 
and  A.M.,  b.  27  Dec.,  1858,  at  Bos- 
ton; d.  at  Chestnut  Hill,  14  May, 
1906. 


1898.  Harold  Hutchinson,  b.  80  May, 
1871,  at  Brunswick,  Me. ;  d.  at 
Newton,  July,  1906. 

1895.  Herbert  Baldwin  Foster,  b.  12 
Nov.,  1874,  at  Andover;  d.  at 
Pittoburg,  Pa.,  6  June,  1906. 

1895.  Walter  Burlingame  Odiomeji  J)., 
b.  8  Dec.,  1872,  at  Cambridge; 
d.  at  Cambridge.  14  July,  1906. 

1896.  William  Augustus  Russell,  b.  10 
Dec.,  1878,  at  Lawrence;  d.  at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea,  7  June, 
1906. 

1901.  William  ^pleton,  b.  28  Oct.,  1879, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  6  June, 
1906. 

1901.  Edward  Erwin  Coolidge,  LL.B., 
b.  11  April,  1879,  at  Natidc;  d.  at 
Ahadena,  Cal.,  4  June,  1906. 

1903.  Francis  Banks  Thompson,  b.  18 
Feb.,  1881,  at  Ttt>y,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
Saranac,  N.  Y.,  21  Sept.,  1905. 

1904.  Carl  Haynes  Howcb.  1  Feb.,  1880, 
at  Lancaster,  N.  H.;  d.  at  Boston, 

1  May,  1906. 

1905.  Howaid  Caiy.  b.  22  Dec.,  1881,  at 
New  Yoric,  N.  Y.;  d.  at  London, 
Eng.,  4  May,  1906. 

1905.  Charles  Harold  Wdbcmi,  b.  22 
Dec.,  1881,  at  Princeton,  Ind.;  d. 
at  Princeton,  Ind.,  4  Oct,  1904. 

Medical  8chod. 
1840.  Edward  Hartshorn,  b.  27  June, 

1817,  at  Gloucester;  d.  at  Berlin, 

25  July,  1906. 
1846.  James  Winchdl  Coleman  Ely,  b. 

2  Oct.,  1820,  at  Windsor,  Vt.;  d. 
at  Pjrovidence,  R.  I.,  6  May,  1906. 

1848.  Heniy  Austen  Cairington,  b.  2 
Sept.,  1826,  at  Milford,  Conn.;  d. 
at  Bristol,  Conn.,  9  June,  1906. 

1848.  Jacob  Lafayette  Williams,  b.  16 
March,  1824,  at  Mansfield;  d.  at 
Boston,  15  May,  1906. 

1849.  George  Dorr,  d.  at  Boston,  16 
July,  1856. 
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1857.  Edwaid  Augustus  Crane,  b.  28 
April,  1882,  at  Freetown;  d.  at 
Paris,  France,  25  Feb.,  1906. 

1858.  Pahner  Cook  Cole,  b.  4  ^ril, 
1885,  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  8  July,  1906. 

1868.  Murdoch  MacGregor,  b.  in  April, 
1828,  at  Torrindon,  Ross-shire, 
Scotland;  d.  at  Riverport,  N.  S., 
6  March.  1906. 

1867.  Edgar  Leroy  Draper,  b.  28  Nov. 

1841,  at  Pdham;  d.  at  Rcfycke, 
6  May,  1906. 

1871.  William  Alexander  McDonald,  b. 
16  Nov.,  1844,  at  Prince  Edward 
Island;  d.  at  Lynn,  11  May, 
1906. 

1886.  Walter  Keate,  b.  1  Jan.,  1869,  at 
St  George,  Utah;  d.  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  15  April,  1906. 

Law  School, 

1848.  George  Godfrey  Gilbert,  b.  9  Oct., 
1826,  at  St.  John,  N.  B.;  d.  at 
St  John,  N.  B.,  15  May,  1906. 

1852.  Alfred  Russdl,  b.  18  March,  1880, 
at  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  d.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  8  May,  1906. 

1866.  William  Edward  Healy,  b.  29 
Aug.,  1844,  at  China,  Me.;  d.  at 
West  Rutland,  28  Jan.,  1906. 

1870.  Wilbur  Fisk  Davis,  b.  25  July, 
1848,  at  Plymouth,  Conn.;  d.  at 
Meriden,  Conn.,  28  May,  1906. 

1871.  Thomas  Oakes  Knowlton,  b.  in 

1842,  at  Liberty,  Me.;  d.  at  River- 
dale,  N.  H.,  9  Nov.,  1905. 

1871.  Walter  Seth  Logan,  b.  15  April, 
1847,  at  Washington,  Conn.;  d. 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  19  July,  1906. 

1898.  Macpherson  Wiltbank,  b.  25  Oct., 
1869,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  d.  at 
Little  Boars  Head,  N.  H.,  10  July, 
1905. 

Seieniifie  School. 
1874.  Robert   Browne   Warder,  b.  28 
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March,  1848,  at  Cincinnati,  O.; 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  28  July, 
1905. 


Divinity  School, 
1845.  George  Murillo  Bartol,  b.  18  Sept., 
1820,  at  Freqx>rt,  Me.;  d.  at  Lan- 
caster, 20  June,  1906. 

Oraduate  Sthool, 
1897.  Charles  Lester  Spaulding,  M.D., 
b.  18  Mardi,  1867,  at  Townsend 
Harbor;  d.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
24  June,  1906. 

Honorary  Oraduates. 
1876.  (LLJ>.)  Carl  Schurz,  b.  2  March, 

1829,   at  Liblar,   near  Cologne, 

Prussia;  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

14  May,  1906. 
1892.  (A.M.)  Michad   Anagnos,  b.    7 

Nov.,  1887,  in  Epinis,  Greece;  d. 

at  Tumu-Severin,  Roumania,  29 

June,  1906. 

Temporary  Members. 

PrepAred  from  mch  date  m  reuh  the  Editor 
of  the  Qafnqveiuiial  Gatalogne  of  Hanrmrd  Uni- 
Tsntty.  Any  ooe  hsTing  infomiAtion  of  tlm 
deftth  of  mqy  Oraduite  or  Temporary  Membor  of 
anydopartmontof  tbeTTnirertttyU  aaked  toamd 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quiuquemiial  Catalogue 
of  Harvard  UniTersity,  Harvard  College  li- 
brary, Cambridge,  Maai. 

[1906.]  Charles  Julius    Stevens,  b.    at 
Worcester;  d.  at  Worcester,  27 
June,  1906. 
[M.  D.  1909.]  Charles  Joseph  Conway, 

d.  at  Millville,  27  June,  1906. 
[L.  S.  1848.]  Robert  Barnwell  Roosevelt, 

b.  in  1829.  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  14  June,  1906. 
[L.S.  1859.]  Joseph  Fumald  W]ggin,b. 

in  1888,  at  Exeter,  N.  H.;  d.  at 

liialden,  17  June,  1906. 
[L.  S.  1862.]  Edmund  Augustus  Ward,  d. 

at  Richfidd  Springs,  N.  Y.,  16 

June,  1906. 
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[L.  S.  1807.]  James  Hewins,  b.  27  April, 
1845,  at  Medfield;  d.  at  Nan- 
tucket, 10  July,  1906. 

[L.  S.  1872.]  George  Heniy  Pullman,  d. 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  28  June, 
1006. 

[L.S.  1890.]  James  Davis  Hill.  b.  28 
Jan.,  1865,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  24  June,  1906. 

[L.S.  1904.]  James  Maxwell  Murdoch 
d.  at  Winchester,  26  May,  1906. 

[L.S.  S.  1882.]  Roland  Hayward,  b.  at 
Milton;  d.  at  Milton,  11  April, 
1906. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

The  Corporation  have  installed  in 
Perkins  Hall  a  system  oi  heating  by  hot 
water  radiators. 

The  committee  on  award  of  the  Fran- 
cis Boot  Prize  of  $100,  for  a  composition 
in  concerted  vocal  music,  decided  not  to 
award  the  prize  this  year,  as  none  of  the 
nine  compositions  submitted  fulfilled  its 
requirements.  The  income  of  the  prize 
goes  to  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Social  Ethics  Museum  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  Emerson  Hall  is  now  open; 
it  contains  a  collection  oi  graphical  ma- 
terial, photographs,  diagrams,  charts, 
and  models,  to  illustrate  social  progress 
and  experiments. 

A  two-story  extension,  costing  about 
$10,000,  has  been  built  over  the  main 
entrance  of  the  east  wing  of  the  Uni- 
versity Museum.  This  will  give  room 
for  a  new  laboratory,  and  for  completing 
and  enlarging  the  hallway.  In  place  of 
the  old  skylight,  a  gabled  roof  will  be 
used. 

The  College  Library  has  purchased 
for  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Memorial 
Collection  the  manuscript  of  the  poems 
of  John  Donne,  known  as  the  O'Flah^- 
tie  Bianuscript,  having  been  lately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  C^Flahertie. 


It  contains  440  pages,  besides  a  "Table," 
or  index  of  first  lines. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  men  in  the  Uni- 
versity interested  in  agriculture,  the  Ag^ 
ricuitural  Society  of  Harvard  University 
vras  organized.  Its  object  is  to  encourage 
interest  in  all  the  branches  of  agricul- 
tural science.  A  series  of  talks  and  lec- 
tures by  men  practically  interested  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  is  planned. 
The  following  officers  were  deded: 
Pk«sident,  G.  L.  Wilson,  1  H.;  vice-pre- 
sident, W.  L.  Phillips,  '08;  secretaiy- 
treasurer,  S.  W.  Michie.  2  B. 

An  elaborate  chess  table  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Union  by  Mr.  Isaac  Leo- 
.pold  Rice  of  New  York.  It  is  of  quar- 
tered oak  with  a  sdid  base,  supporting 
on  two  stout  columns  an  oblong  top.  The 
playing  board,  bcndered  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  rosewood,  is  inlaid  with  bla<^ 
and  white  squares.  The  board  is  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-five  small  fancy  metal 
shields  on  which  wfll  be  engraved  the 
names  of  future  winners  of  the  Univer- 
sity championship. 

Over  thirty  Chinese  students  attended 
the  Harvard  Summ^  School. 

On  June  6  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda 
visited  Harvard,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  some  picked  students  to 
be  educated  here. 

It  is  reported  that  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley 
of  the  Econcmucs  Department  has  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy. 

On  June  SO,  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
Clubs  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  played  their  an- 
nual game  of  baseball  at  Madison  Park 
in  Seattle.  Harvard  won  the  game  by  the 
score  of  lS-7,  mainly  because  of  a  succes- 
sion of  errors  by  Yale,  which  continued 
throughout  the  game.  Yale  outbatted 
Harvard,  but  was  weak  in  stopping 
grounders.  Fdlowing  the  game  Yale 
acted  as  host  at  a  banquet  for  the  men  of 
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both  universities,  at  which  about  60  sat 
down. 

"John  the  Orangeman,**  John  Lovett, 
died  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital on  Aug.  12,  after  undergoing  an 
operation.  He  was  believed  to  be  78 
years  old,  and  for  some  50  years  he  had 
been  well  known  to  Harvaid  students. 
Nearly  20  years  ago  he  was  adopted  by 
them  as  the  college  nuiscot,  and  ap- 
peared at  all  games  decked  out  in  crim- 
son. About  1800  he  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  and  as  he  could  walk  with 
difBculty,  the  students  equipped  him 
with  a  little  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn 
by  a  donk^  named  Anne  Raddiffe. 

On  Aug.  27, 1869,  theOzford  Univer- 
sity Crew  beat  the  Harvard  crew  over 
the  Thames  course,  Putn^  to  Mort- 
lake. 

The  Gazette,  in  q)eaking  of  the  Car- 
negie Retiring  Fund  for  Teachers,  says: 
"The  effect  of  the  above  provisions  will 
be  to  contribute,  as  far  as  they  go, 
toward  the  support  of  the  existing  system 
of  retiring  allowances  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  cost  of  which  already  exceeds 
the  income  of  the  Retiring  Allowance 
Fund.  In  ordinary  cases  the  rights  of 
officers  under  the  Harvard  system  will 
exceed  those  which  will  accrue  to  them 
undtf  the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. The  difference  in  such  cases  will  be 
paid  out  <^  the  funds  of  the  University. 
But  the  rights  of  officers  will  in  all  cases  be 
at  least  as  great  as  those  accruing  to  them 
under  the  rules  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion. The  allowances  payable  to  the  re- 
tired officers  of  an  institution  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  are  paid  at  stated 
periods  to  the  institution  and  not  directly 
to  individuals. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon,  of  the  Semitic  De- 
partment, is  this  year  director  of  the 
American  School  of  Archaeology  at  Jem* 
salem. 

W.  R.  Thayer,  •81,  and  J.  J.  Slorrow, 


'85,  have  been  reflected  trustees  of  the 
Harvaid  Union. 

The  following  deven  instructon  at  the 
Medical  School  have  been  appointed 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty:  C.  L. 
Alsberg,  biological  chemistry;  J.  B. 
Blake,  surgery;  R.  C.  Cabot,  clinical 
medicine;  E.G.  Cutler,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic;  Heniy  Jackson,  clinical 
medicine;  H.  A.  Lathrop,  surgery;  J.  G. 
Mumford,  suigery;  C.  A.  Porter,  sur- 
gery; E.  W.  Taylor,  neurology;  H.  F. 
Vickery,  clinical  medicine;  J.  H.  Wright, 
pathcJogy.    This  is  a  new  departure. 

Mrs.  Wilhelmina  P.  Fleming,  who  has 
achieved  fame  through  her  discovery 
of  stars  in  connection  with  her  work  as 
curator  of  astronomical  photogn^hs  at 
the  Harvard  Observatory,  has  been  dect- 
ed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London.  She  is  the  first  Ameri- 
can woman  and  the  third  of  her  sex  to  re- 
ceive such  honors.  More  star  discoveries 
are  credited  to  Mrs.  Fleming  than  to  any 
other  person  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

In  their  description  of  the  new  Medi- 
cal School  buildings,  printed  in  the  June 
Magasdnet  the  architects  inadvertently 
omitted  to  state  that  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb, 
*90,  was  employed  by  the  Corporation  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  architects 
and  the  Medical  Faculty  during  the  pro- 
cess of  making  the  plans  and  erecting  the 
buildings.  Dr.  Cobb  gave  himself  unre- 
mittingly to  this  important  task.  In  the 
list  of  laige  donors  to  the  Medical  School 
project  (p.  648)  should  appear  the  name 
of  David  Sears,  '74,  who  subscribed 
$250,000  for  a  building— the  laboratory 
devoted  to  pharmacology  and  hygiene. 

—  Order  of  the  Commeneement  Pro- 
eesiion  to  Sanders  Theatre  in  the  Mom- 
ing: 

Candidates  for  the  degrees  of  A.B» 
S.B.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  Met.E.,  A.M.,  S.M„ 
Ph.D.,  S.D.,  BAS.,  D.M,D.,  MJ)., 
LL.B.,  S.T.B. 
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The  President. 

Fellows  of  the  Corporatiaii. 

The  Honorable  and  Reverend  the 
Board  of  Oyeraeen. 

The  GoTenior  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ueutenant-Govefnor  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  GoTernor's  Militaiy  Staff. 

Deans  of  the  Faculties,  as  follows: 
Hairaid  Collect 
Arts  and  Sdenoes. 
Buss^  Institution. 
Law  School. 

Lawrence  Scientific  Sdiool. 
Graduate  Scbool  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Dental  School. 
Medical  School. 
Diyinity  Sdiool. 

Professors  in  the  Universily. 

Associate  Ph>f  essors. 

Assistant  Deans. 

Assistant  Fh^essors. 

Other  Members  of  Faculties. 

Other  Permanent  Officials. 

Former  Members  of  the  Corporation 
and  Overseers. 

Former  Fh^essors  in  the  University. 

Trustees  of  the  Hopkins,  Loan,  and 
Sanders  Funds. 

Ministers  in  Old  Cambridge  Churches 
and  Preachers  to  the  University. 

Presidents  of  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston  University,  Tufts 
CoOege,  Boston  College,  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  New  Church  Theological 
School,  St  John's  Ecclesiastical  Sem- 
inary. 

Secretaiy  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education. 

United  States  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States. 

Sheriffs  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex. 

Judges  of  the  Courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  of  the  United  States. 

Mayors  of  Boston  and  Cambridge. 


Officers  of  other  Universities,  Colleges, 
and  Ph>fessional  Schools. 

Headers  of  Honorary  Degrees  from 
Harvard  University.  Alumni  of  not  less 
than  25  years*  standing,  by  Qasses. 

—  Our  Crew  in  England,  Lnmediate- 
ly  after  the  victory  of  the  'Varsity  Crew 
at  New  London,  R.  C.  Lehmann,  h  '07, 
who  coached  the  Crew  in  1807  and  1808 
and  has  been  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  British  Paiiiament,  and  F.  L.  Hig- 
ginson,  Jr.,  '00,  who  is  settled  in  Lon- 
don, arranged  with  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Crew  for  a  race  to  be  rowed  on 
the  English  Thames  early  in  September. 
The  members  of  the  Crew  kept  in  train- 
ing and  sailed  on  the  Cedxie  on  July  27. 
Two  members,  D.  A.  Newhall  and  S.  A. 
Fish,  were  already  in  Europe,  and  C.  F. 
Morgan,  who  has  been  at  the  Harvard 
Summer  School,  postponed  sailing  till 
Aug.  17.  James  Wray,  the  professional 
coach,  T.  Y.  Bianahan,  the  physical  di- 
rector, R.  A.  Derby,  '05.  and  J.  D.  Mer- 
rill, '80,  accompanied  the  party;  also 
R.  M.  Faulkner,  captain  of  the  Fresh- 
man Crew,  and  L.  K.  Lunt,  '00,  substi- 
tutes. On  reaching  England  the  Crew 
went  first  to  Bourne  End,  and  began  prac- 
tice at  once,  with  Lunt  at  No.  8  in  Mor^ 
gan's  place.  The  English  have  been  most 
cordial  in  their  reception,  and  this  meet- 
ing cannot  fail  to  promote  good  feeling 
on  both  sides  of  the  vraiter.  The  race  will 
be  rowed  over  the  usual  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge course,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake, 
about  4|  miles,  probably  on  Sept.  8.  Mr. 
Lehmann  will  act  as  umpire.  The  pre- 
sent Harvard  Crew  comprises  O.  D. 
Filley,  stroke  and  captain  (166);  D.  A. 
Newhall,  No.  7  (180);  R.  L.  Bacon, 
No.  6  (188);  J.  Richardson,  Jr.,  No.  5 
(170);  G.  G.  Glass,  No.  4  (186);  G. 
Morgan,  Jr.,  No.  8  (175);  S.  W.  Fish, 
No. «  a66);  R.  M.  Tappan,  bow  (170) 
F.  M.  Blagden,  cox  (08);  R.  M. 
Faulkner,  sub.    (172);   L.   K.   Lunt, 
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sub.  (176.)  These  weights  are  as  the 
men  rowed  in  the  New  London  races 
on  June  28. 

The  Cambridge  crew  is  made  up  as 
follows:  Bow,  G.  D.  Cockrane,  Third 
Trinity  (148);  No. «,  J.  H.  F.  Benham. 
Jesus  (160) ;  No.  8,  H.  M.  Goldsmith, 
Jesus  (174);  No.  4,  M.  Donaldson,  First 
Trinity,  (191);  No.  6.  B.  C.  Johnson, 
Third  Trinity  (174);  No.  6,  R.  V.  Pow- 
eU,  Third  Trinity  (174);  No.  7,  E.  W. 
Powdl,  Thiid  Trinity  (160);  stroke, 
D.  C.  R.  Stuart,  Trinity  Hall  (155) ;  cox- 
swain, A.  G.  L.  Hunt,  Lady  Margaret 
(112). 

Not  counting  coxswains,  the  total 
weights  are.  Harvard,  1405  pounds,  and 
Cambridge,  1886  pounds. 

RECIPIENTS   OP  HONORARY  DE- 
GREES, 1906. 

HOWABD  ADAMS  CABSON,  AJi., 

son  of  Daniel  Barron  Carson  and  Mary 
Pope  Carson,  was  bom  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  in  1842.  In  1860  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  Instituteof  Tech- 
nology in  the  Civil  Engineering  course 
with  the  degree  of  B.S.  His  professional 
career  has  been  as  follows :  1870,  appoint- 
ed assistant  engineer  for  a  coal  mining 
and  iron  manufacturing  company  in 
western  Pennsylvania;  1871,  appointed 
assistant  engineer  on  the  construction  of 
the  Providence  Water  Works;  1878, 
placed  in  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  Providence  sewers;  winter  of  1877- 
1878,  in  Europe  studying  various  sewer- 
age systems;  1878,  appointed  principal 
superintendent  of  construction  on  the 
Boston  Main  Drainage;  from  1884,  in 
general  practice  as  dvil  and  consulting 
engineer;  1887,  made  the  design  for  the 
North  Metropolitan  and  Charles  River 
Valley  Sewerage  Systems  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1880  was  appoint- , 
ed  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 


Sewerage  Commission,  having  charge  of 
constructing  the  said  sewerage  system; 
August,  1894,  was  appointed  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Boston  Transit  Conunission 
and  had  charge  of  constructing  the  Bos- 
ton Subway  and  the  East  Boston  Tunnel 
under  Boston  Harbor  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  constructing  the  Washington 
St.  Tunnel.  He  has  been  consulted  con- 
cerning works  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  and  is  now  Consulting  Engineer 
on  the  Detroit  River  R.R.  Tunnd  and 
on  the  Cambridge  Subway.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
for  four  years  and  is  now  a  trustee  of  that 
institution.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Bis 
published  writings  have  been  mainly 
reports  on  engineering  subjects,  indud- 
ing  somewhat  extensive  annual  reports 
as  Chief  Engineer  <^  the  two  above-men- 
tioned Conunissions. 

HENBT  HEBBEBT  EDI8,  A.lf., 

was  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  March 
1^,  1840,  the  son  of  Henry  Augustus  and 
Sarah  Louisa  (Lincoln)  Edes.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Charlestown  public 
schoob,  and  from  1865  till  1889  was  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  manufacturing 
interests  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  having 
bis  office  in  Boston.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Conveyancers  Title  Insurance  Co. 
of  Boston  in  1889  he  became,  and  re- 
mains, its  manager,  and  since  1892  haa 
been  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  is  also  a  trustee  of  estates. 
He  has  always  been  interested  in  public 
affairs,  in  art,  music,  and  historical  and 
genealogical  research.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Republican  till  1884  when  he  became 
vice-president  of  the  Young  Men's  In- 
dependent Republican  Qub  of  which  J. 
F.  Andrew,  '72,  was  President,  and  has 
since  remained  a  Mugwump.  He  haa 
been  a  member  of  the  Apollo,  Cedlia, 
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Boston  Art»  St  Botolph,  Befonn,  and 
Unitarian  Qubs  of  Bostoo,  and  of  the 
Manwchuaetts  Civil  Servioe  R«fofin  and 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Aaaooiationa, 
and  an  oflScer  in  aereral  of  these  oi|;ani- 
zationa.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Historical  Socie^.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  The  Colonial  Society  of 
MassarhuHrtts,  in  1882,  for  eight  yean 
the  editor  of  iUPtibUcatumtt  to  which  he 
has  been  a  constant  contributor,  and  has 
been  its  only  treasurer.  He  is  a  FeUow 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  Essex  Institute,  New  Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical  Society  and 
the  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin 
Historical  Societies.  He  has  arranged, 
under  municipal  ocmtract,  the  manu- 
Bcrq>t  records  and  archives  of  Qiaries- 
town  (1630-1847)  in  more  than  a  hun- 
dred volumes.  Among  his  more  import- 
ant publications  have  been,  "A  History 
of  the  Harvard  Church  in  Charlestown; " 
Historical  Sketch  of  Chariestown  in  the 
"Memorial  History  of  Boston;  '*  tributes 
to  Edward  Wheelwright.  '44,  J.  B.  Thay- 
er, '5i,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr..  '54,  and  R. 
N.  Toppan,  '58;  an  original  letter  of 
Henry  Dunster,  165S,  containing  new 
and  important  historical  facts  concern- 
ing Harvard  CoUege  and  its  first  build- 
ing; "The  Harvard  Theses  of  1608; " 
a  demonstration  that  Prof.  John  Win- 
throp, 173d,  and  not  Washington,  was 
the  first  recipient  from  Harvard  of  the 
degree  <rfLL.D.;  Documents  relating  to 
the  eariy  history  of  Yale  University;  and 
a  impee  on  Chief  Justice  Martin  How- 
ard of  North  Carolina  and  his  portrait 
by  Copley.  He  also  edited  Wyman's 
"Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charies- 
town; "  and  Vol.  n  of  the  "Annals  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,"  by  H.  W. 
Foote,  '58.  In  1806  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  EUarard  diap- 
tor  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Dec  9, 1806,  he 


married  Giaoe  Williamson,  daughter  of 
W.  C.  Williamson,  '52,  and  haa  since 
resided  in  Cambridge. 

ABTHUB  EDWm  KENNSLLT,  A.M., 

was  bom  in  Colaba,  Bombay,  East  India, 
Dec  17,  1861,  the  son  of  Capt.  D.  J. 
Kennelly  of  the  East  Indian  Navy  and 
Katharine  Heycock  Kenndly.  He  was 
brou^t  up  in  Great  Britain  and  educat- 
ed at  the  University  Coll<^  School,  Lour 
don,  taking  prises  in  Greek  and  in  Eng- 
lish. In  1876  he  was  assistant  to  the  sec^ 
retaiy  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi«- 
neers  (London);  in  1877  a  submarine 
telegraph  operator  serving  at  Porthcur- 
now  (Cornwall)  and  at  Malta;  in  1870 
an  assistant  electrician  on  board  a  caUe 
steamer;  in  1881  chief  dectridan  of  a 
cable  steamer.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
for  several  years  in  the  laying  and  repair^ 
ing  of  many  telegraph  caUes  between 
England  and  East  India,  receiving  a 
token  of  award  in  1885  for  services  in  the 
rq)airs  of  a  cable  broken  at  an  ocean 
depth  of  2}  miles,  and  also  being  award- 
ed the  third  order  of  the  Mejididi  by  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  for  services  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  cable-laying  to  the  port  of  Sua^ 
kim.  In  1887  he  entered  the  laboratory 
oi  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Orange^ 
N  J.,  as  princq)al  electrical  assistant, 
and  in  1804  with  Prof.  Edwin  J.  Houston, 
partnership  in  a  firm  of  ocmsulting  elec- 
trical engineers  at  Philadelphia.  In  1002 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  electrical 
engineering  at  Harvard  University.  He 
is  a  past  president  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  serving  two 
tenns  (1808-1000),  an  honorary  feUow 
of  the  New  York  Electrical  Sode^,  and 
also  of  the  American  Electrotherapeutic 
Association,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  Great  Britain,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  I%ilo8ophical  Soci- 
efy,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arte 
and  Sdenoes,  and  of  the  American  Physi- 
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oal  Society.  He  has  twice  received  pre- 
miums of  merit  from  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  of  Great  Britain,  an 
honorary  degree  of  Sc  J>.  from  the  West- 
ern University  of  Penna.,  and  an  honor- 
ary degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity last  summer.  He  has  served  on 
juries  of  award,  in  electrical  engineering, 
at  several  expositions,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  the 
International  Electrical  Congresses  of 
F^s  (1900)  and  St.  Louis  (1004).  He  is 
the  author  or  joint  author,  of  about 
twenty  books  on  the  applications  of  dee- 
tridty,  published  between  1800  and  1005 ; 
as  well  as  of  numerous  contributions  to 
dectro-technical  journals.  In  1002,  he 
was  engineer-in-charge  of  the  laying  of 
the  American  submarine  cables  from 
Vera  Gnus  to  Frontera  and  Campeche, 
for  the  Mexican  Government.  He 
was  married  in  1008  to  Julia  Grioe 
of  Philadelphia  and  resides  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

JAMEB  BABTLETT  GREQG,  D.D., 

was  bom  in  Medford,  Mass.,  April  15, 
1M6.  He  was  the  only  diild  of  James 
Bartlett  Gregg  and  Mary  Bailey  Gregg. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Medford  until  he  was  fourteen.  Then  at 
the  end  of  Ins  second  year  in  the  High 
School,  desiring  to  go  to  college,  as  the 
Medford  High  School  at  that  time  had 
no  college  preparatoiy  course,  he  en- 
tered Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  After 
two  years  there  he  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege, graduating  in  1806.  For  the  five 
years  following  he  was  submaster  in  the 
Eliot  High  School  of  Jamaica  Plain,  most 
of  the  time  residing  in  Cambridge.  In  his 
senior  year  he  took  the  first  Bowdoin 
prize  for  an  essay  on  '*  Cromwell*s  Army." 
As  a  resident-graduate  he  subsequently 
took  again  the  first  prize  on  the  same 
foundation  for  an  essay  on  "The  Mys- 
tics of  the  Middle  Ages.'*  In  1871  he  en- 


tered Andover  Theological  Seminary.  On 
graduating,  in  1874,  he  was  settled  at  once 
over  the  Windsor  Avenue  Congregational 
Church  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  served  this 
church  as  pastor  untfl  May,  1882,  then 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  which  place  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a  member  dl  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Colorado  College  and 
secretary  of  the  same ;  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  (Congregational). 
He  has  twice  been  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Harvard  Qub;  was 
for  eight  years  on  the  school  board  of 
Colorado  Springs ;  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  county  visitors ;  president 
of  the  Winter  Night  Club  of  Colorado 
Springs,  an  organization  composed  of 
about  200  leading  professional  and  busi- 
ness men,  and  for  more  than  24  years  he 
has  been  active  in  numerous  enterprises 
undertaken  for  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  economic  wdf are  of  the  city  and 
the  state. 

DAYID  TTITEB,  D.D., 

was  bom  in  Vernon,  Jennings  County, 
Ind.,  on  March  21,  1844,  of  pioneer 
stodc.  Two  of  his  great  grandfathers 
were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution,  and 
one  grandfather  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  His  father,  most  of  his  life  a 
farmer,  was  one  of  the  dvil  engineers 
who  laid  out  the  first  railroad  in  Indi- 
ana: his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Elder  Samud  Rogers,  famous  for  half 
a  century  as  a  preacher  in  the  West. 
After  attending  common  schools  in  coun- 
try places  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  David 
Utter  entered  the  Northwestern  Chris- 
tian University,  —  now  Butler  Cc^ege, 
—  at  Indianapolis,  in  1865,  and  gradu- 
ated B.S.  in  1807.  Both  before  and  dur- 
ing his  college  course,  and  for  some  time 
after  it  he  was  a  preacher  in  the  "Chiis- 
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tian"  body,  now  known  as  the  Diadples 
of  Christ  Checked  in  his  attempts  to 
acquaint  himsdf  with  the  results  of  the 
higher  criticism,  and  doubting  the  au- 
thority of  the  dogmas  of  the  denomina- 
tion in  which  he  had  grown  up,  he  en- 
tered, in  1869,  the  middle  dass  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  graduating  in  1871. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  settled  as  a 
Unitanan  minister  over  the  First  Church 
in  Belfast,  Me.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Olympia,  Washington  Territory, 
where  he  founded  the  first  Unitarian 
Church,  also  helping  to  establish  the 
first  Unitarian  church  in  Seattle.  He  has 
since  been  settled  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Chicago,  First  Unitarian  Church;  Salt 
Lake  City,  where  he  organized  the  first 
Unitarian  Church;  and  Denver,  where, 
since  1896,  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church. 

ABTHUB  CUBHlfAN  MOQIFFEBT,  D.D., 

was  bom  in  Sauquoit,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y., 
March  4,  1861.  Father:  Joseph  Nelson 
McGiffert,  D.D.,  Presbyterian  dergy- 
man;  mother:  Harriet  Whiting  Cuahman, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cushman, 
and  lineal  descendant  <^  Robert  Cush- 
man and  Isaac  Allerton  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  Elementary  education  in  public 
schoob  of  Ashtabula,  O.;  college  prepa- 
ration under  his  father's  instruction;  en- 
tered sophomore  dass  of  Western  Re- 
serve College,  Hudson,  O.,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  trustee,  and  graduated  BA, 
in  1882;  studied  theology  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  1882-85; 
in  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Strass- 
burg,  Germany,  1885-87;  and  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  1887-88.  Became  instructor 
of  church  history  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  1888;  prc^essor 
there,  1890;  professor  of  same  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1898. 
Took  degree  of  Ph.D.,  in  University  of 
Marburg,  1888;  and  received  honorary 


degree  of  D.D.  from  Western  Reserve 
University  in  1892.  Publications:  "Dia- 
logue between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew," 
1889;  "The  Church  History  of  Euse- 
bius"  (English  translation  with  prolego- 
mena and  elaborate  notes),  1890;  "A 
History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age,"  1897;  "The  AposUes'  Creed," 
1902;  "The  Christian  Point  of  View," 
1902  (joint  author);  also  many  essays, 
addresses,  reviews,  artides,  etc. 

EDWABD  HENRT  BTROBEL,  LL.D., 

was  bom  in  Charleston,  So.  Car.,  Dec  7, 
1855,  and  is  the  son  of  Maynard  Davis 
and  Caroline  Lydia  (Bullock)  Strobd. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  CJharleston, 
and  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1877,  and,  after  some  time  spent  in  Eu- 
rope, from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1882.  In  1882  he  entered  the  law  office, 
in  New  York,  of  Scudder  &  Carter.  Was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1888, 
and  practised  law  in  New  York  until 
1885.  In  June,  1885,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  Madrid,  and  served  frcnn  August, 
1885,  to  March,  1890.  About  one  thiid 
of  the  time  he  acted  as  chargS  ^affaires, 
and  in  1888  and  1889  was  detailed  by  the 
United  States  Government  on  spedal 
business  to  Morocco.  He  resigned  from 
the  Madrid  legation  in  1890,  and  remain- 
ed in  Eurc^e  until  the  autumn  of  1892, 
when  he  returned  to  the  United  States. 
In  April,  1898,  he  was  appointed  Third 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  hdd  this  position  until  April, 
1894,  when  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  Ecuador,  and  was  transferred  as 
minister  of  the  same  rank  to  Chile  in 
December,  1894.  He  resigned  from  the 
United  States  diplomatic  service  in  1897, 
and  retired  from  the  legation  in  ChOe 
in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed arbitrator  in  the  Frteut  claim 
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between  France  and  Chile.  This  daim 
was  settled  by  a  compromise  between  the 
two  govenunents.  On  letiring  from  the 
legation  in  Chile  he  was  retained  by  the 
New  York  Life  Insmaace  Co.  on  legal 
business  in  Brazil,  and  returned  to  this 
country  in  February,  1808.  In  June  of 
that  year  he  was  appointed  Bemis  Profes- 
sor of  International  Law  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  1809  he  was  counsel  for 
Chile  beloro  the  United  States  and  Chile- 
an Claims  Commission  at  Washington. 
In  the  autumn  of  1003  he  acted,  in  Paris, 
as  adviser  to  the  Siamese  Government  in 
negotiations  with  France,  which  resulted 
in  the  signature  of  the  treaty  oi  Oct.  7, 
1002.  At  the  same  time  he  signed  a  two 
years'  contract  to  become  goieral  ad- 
viser of  the  Siamese  Government,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  leave  of  absence  was  grant- 
ed to  him  by  the  University.  He  did  not 
leave  the  United  States  until  October, 
1003;  and  since  the  treaty  of  1002  be- 
tween France  and  Siam  had  not  been 
ratified  by  the  French  Chambers,  he 
again  acted  as  adviser  in  Paris  during 
the  negotiation  of  another  treaty,  which 
was  signed  on  Feb.  18, 1004.  This  result- 
ed in  the  evacuation  by  the  FVench  troops 
of  certain  Siamese  territory  which  had 
been  h<dd  in  military  occupation  since 
1808  and  in  the  settlement  of  various 
pending  questions  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. In  Siam  he  has  had  super- 
vision of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  and  has  also  been  instrumental 
in  securing  internal  legislation  and  re- 
fonns.  He  returned  to  this  country  in 
June  of  the  present  year.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society, 
and  a  feUow  of  the  Am^can  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  is  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Elephant  of  Siam, 
and  a  member  oi  the  Hague  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration. 


OBOB0B  FOOT  IfOQBE,  LXi.D., 

son  of  the  Rev.  William  fives  Moore  and 
Harriet  Foot  Moore,  waa  bom  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Oct  15, 1851.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  a  private  school,  and  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1872. 
After  teaching  for  a  year  or  two  he  grad- 
uated at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  Yoric,  in  1877.  Frtmi  1878  to  1888 
he  was  minister  of  a  Pkesbyterian  Church 
in  Zanesville,  O.  In  1888  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  taught  there  until 
1002,  adding  in  later  years  lectures  on 
the  history  of  religion.  In  1002,  he  be- 
came professor  in  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Inl005hewasa{qpointedFktyth- 
ingham  Prcrfessor  of  the  Histoiy  oi  Re- 
ligion, and  in  1006  Cabot  Fellow  for 
three  years.  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in 
1885  and  from  Yale  University  in  1807; 
and  LL.D.  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity in  1008.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Deutsche  Morgenlandische  Gesdlschaft, 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  American 
Philological  Association,  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Society  of  Biblical' 
Literature,  etc.,  and  Fdlow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He 
has  published  a  "Commentary  on 
Jvdges"  (1805),  edited  tiie  Hebrew 
text  of  Judges^  with  critical  notes,  and 
translated  the  same  bode,  in  the  Poly- 
chrome Bible.  Beside  many  articles  on 
Biblical  and  Oriental  subjects  in 
learned  journals,  he  has  contributed 
laigely  to  the  "Encydqiaedia  Biblica'* 
on  critical  and  archaeological  topics. 

OBOBOB  HSRBEBT  PALMBB,  IiL.D., 

was  bom  in  Boston,  March  10,  1842; 
Boston  public  schools  till  1854,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  1854-57.  In  busi- 
ness (on  account  of  weak  eyes),  1857-60, 
latter  part  with  private  tutor;   entered 
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Harvard,  1860,  A.B.,  1864;  rabmafller, 
Salem  High  School,  1864-65;  Andovvr 
T1ieolofi>ical  Semmuy,  1865-67;  Tii- 
bmgfen  Umveraity,  Gcnuany,  1867-^69; 
totor  in  Greek  and  pluloaophy ,  Harvard, 
1870-76;  assifilaat  prafeteor,  philoso- 
phy, 1878-88;  Fhrfessor  of  Fhiloso^y, 
1888-86;  Atford  IVofeasor  of  Natural 
ReligioD,  Moral  FbiloMphy,  and  Civil 
Polity,  1880-1606;  curator  Gray  Cdlec- 
tion  of  Engravings,  1871^-76;  maitied, 
1st,  laien  Margaret  Welfanan  of  Brook- 
Kne,  who  died,  1870;  married,  9d, 
Alice  S.  Freeman,  president  of  Wdlesley 
College,  1887,  who  died  in  Paris,  Dec. 
6, 1602;  LL.D.,  University  of  Midiigan, 
1894;  LLD.,  Union  College,  1805;  Litt. 
D.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1897. 
Boaki:  "The  New  Education,"  1887; 
''The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect,"  1898; 
"Self  Cultivation  in  English,"  1897; 
"The  Field  of  Ethics,"  1601;  "The 
Nature  of  Goodness,"  190S;  "The  Life 
and  Works  of  George  Herbert,"  8  vols., 
1905.  TranslaUd:  "The  Odyssey  of  Ho- 
mer," 1884;  "The  Antigone  of  So|^o- 
des,"  1896. 

TBOMAa  DAT  BETMOUB,  IX.D., 

HilHiouse  Phif  essor  of  Greek  in  Yale 
University;  was  bora  in  Hudson,  O., 
April  1, 1848,  the  son  of  Pnrf.  Nathan 
Peridns  Seymour,  LL.D.,  who  was  for 
more  than  fifty  years  connected  with 
Western  Reserve  College;  he  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  Cc^ege  in  1870, 
and  was  admitted  ad  eimdem  gradwn  by 
Yale  College  in  the  same  year.  After 
two  years  of  study  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin, 
he  was  professor  of  Gie^  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  from  1872  to  1880,  when 
hewaseafiedtoYale.  Since  1884  he  has 
been  the  senior  officer  &i  the  Greek  de- 
pttrtment  of  Yale  University.  He  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  LL.D.  fhim  Western 
Reserve  CoHege  in  1694,  and  from  the 
University  of  Gk^gow  in  1901.    He  is 


on  associate  ifellow  of  the  Americitttt 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an 
h<»on»y  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Phnnotion  of  Hellenic  Studies  (London), 
the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
and  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
¥ram  1887  to  1901  he  was  the  diaiiman 
of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ioanScbool  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
and  siikce  1908  he  has  been  the  president 
of  the  Arehaeokigical  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica. He  is  sai  American  vice-president  of 
tiie  Egypt  Eikploration  Fund.  Prof.  I. 
W.  White  of  Harvard  and  he  have  been 
tiie  editors-in-chief  of  the  College  Series 
of  Greek  Authors.  He  has  been  since 
1887  an  American  representative  on  the 
editorial  board  of  the  (British)  CUunoal 
Review,  He  has  edited  Pindar's  odes  and 
considerable  parts  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
Address,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

inttAN  ALLEN  HrTDHOOClL,  LL.D., 

a  great-grandson  of  Ethan  Allen  of  Yer^ 
moot;  Was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept. 
19,  1885;  Kved  a  year  at  New  Orleans, 
and  then  removed  to  Naahvflle,  Tenn., 
where  he  attended  private  schools,  com- 
pleting his  course  of  study  in  1855  at  the 
militaty  academy  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rejoining  his  family,  who  were  then  liv- 
ing at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he<engaged  in 
mercantile  business  until  1800,  when  he 
went  to  China  to  enter  the  commission 
house  of  Olyphant  &  Co.,  of  whidi  firm 
he  was  made  a  partner  in  1866.  Retired 
from  business  in  1872,  and  spent  a  couple 
of  years  in  Europe.  Returning  to  the 
United  Slates  in  1874,  was  engaged  as 
president  of  several  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  railway  companies,  until  he  was 
appointed,)Aug.  16, 1897,  Envoy  Extra6r- 
dinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Russia.  Reached  his  post  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1896, 
was  made  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and    Minister   Plenipoteiitiaiy   at   St 
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Petersburg,  where  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  the  first  American 
Ambassador  accredited  to  the  Russian 
Court  imtil  he  left  for  home  to  assume, 
on  Feb.  20, 1899,  the  duties  of  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior,  for  which  (^ce  he  was 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirm- 
ed by  the  Senate  on  the  same  day,  Dec. 
21,  1898;  reappointed  March  5,  1901; 
remained  by  request  of  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
Sept.  14, 1901,  and  reappointed  by  latter 
March  6,  1905.  LL.D.,  Univerai^  of 
Missouri,  June  4,  1902.  Trustee,  Car- 
negie Institution.  Member  Society  Cin- 
cinnati. June  27,  1906,  received  honor- 
ary degree  IjL.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Founding  The  Advocate. 

To  the  Harvard  Oraduatet^  Magazine: 

Mr.  T.  T.  Baldwin's  account  in  the 
June  Magasine  of  the  origin  of  the  Har- 
vard Advocate  is  defective  in  two  essoi- 
tial  points.  He  speaks  of  this  as  a  matter 
of  much  importance  and  yet  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  Advocate  was 
evolved  in  some  mysterious  manner 
from  the  Collegian,  He  does  not  inform 
us  who  the  editors  were,  where  th^ 
published  tl^e  paper,  or  what  became  of 
them  afterward.  Then  he  quotes  frmn 
a  statement  which  I  published  in  the 
Advocate  some  13  years  ago,  without 
crediting  me  with  it,  and  tadtly  im- 
pugns my  account  without  offering 
any  reason  for  doing  so.  If  he  considers 
my  evidence  untrustworthy,  why  should 
he  quote  from  it  at  all?  To  suppress 
important  historical  facts  has  the  same 
effect  as  to  pervert  them;  neither  did 
he  give  Joseph  L.  Sanborn  the  credit 
that  belongs  to  him  for  bringing  on  the 
crisis  which  resulted  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Collegian, 
I  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Advocate 


and  originated  the  plan  of  its  publica- 
tion, besides  writing  the  editorial  and 
giving  the  paper  the  name  which  has 
now  become  illustrious.  IchoseEdwaid 
W.  Fox  of  Portland  for  my  associate. 
As  we  both  ran  the  risk  of  being  sus- 
pended for  our  opposition  to  the  College 
Faculty  it  was  necessary  to  act  as  secretly 
as  possible.  Above  all  was  it  «M¥^tiiftl 
to  keep  the  former  editors  of  the  Collegian 
ignorant  of  our  proceedings,  so  that  if 
th^  were  summoned  before  the  Faculty 
after  the  publication  of  our  paper  th^ 
could  say  with  dear  consciences  that 
they  knew  nothing  oi  it.  Gage  and 
Peckham  were  aware  that  something  of 
the  sort  was  being  attempted,  but  th^ 
knew  nothing  further  than  this,  —  at 
least  with  our  expressed  permission. 

It  will  be  seen  frran  this  that  all  in- 
formation ccxQceming  the  first  number 
of  the  Advocate  must  have  been  derived 
originally  from  Fox  or  myself ;  and  that 
all  other  statements  concerning  it  cannot 
be  altogether  reliable.  Fox  died  in  1877. 
Sanborn  was  the  first  to  open  the  ball 
on  morning  prayers,  —  I  believe  in  the 
second  number  of  the  Collegian,  His 
course  of  reasoning  was  similar  to  the 
grounds  on  which  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  prayers  was  finally  abolished. 

The  chief  mistake  of  the  Faculty  C(xi- 
sisted  in  suppressing  the  Collegian  with- 
out previous  warning.  Pres.  Hill  might 
have  notified  the  editors  that  the  tone 
of  their  publication  was  not  sufficiently 
respectful  to  the  College  government, 
and  unless  they  were  more  prudent  in 
the  future  they  might  look  for  severe 
measures;  but  thdr  sudden  prohibition 
had  a  tyrannical  appearance  whidi 
placed  the  Faculty  at  a  disadvantage. 

I  took  notice  of  this  vulnerable  side  to 
the  question  in  my  editorial.  I  had  asked 
John  Leonard,  who  was  afterwards  our 
dass  orator,  to  write  an  editorial  for  us, 
but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  Fox 
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and  I  agreed  that  it  was  too  satirical 
and  not  suflSdently  respectful  for  such 
a  serious  matter.  We  concluded  it  would 
please  the  students,  but  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  offend  those  members  of  the 
Faculty,  like  Professors  Child,  Cutler, 
and  Gumey,  on  whom  we  depended  for 
support.  I  accordingly  trimmed,  modi- 
fied, and  published  it  under  the  heading 
of  the  "CoU^fian.**  I  then  offered  the 
editorial  to  Fox  but  he  relied  that  as  I 
seemed  to  understand  what  was  wanted, 
I  had  better  writeit  mysdf ;  and  so  I  did. 

Personally  I  cared  little  for  the  morn- 
ing prayers  question.  I  liked  to  go  to 
prayen  in  fair  weather  and  did  not  ob- 
ject to  it  much  in  bad  weather;  but 
what  I  felt  at  this  time  was  that  we 
were  engaged  in  the  good  M  fight  of 
liberalism  against  dogmatism,  of  free 
speech  againstthe  repression  of  opinion, 
of  justice  against  injustice:  and  I  be- 
lieved the  battle  could  only  be  won  as 
the  independence  of  the  United  States 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  been 
won,  by  revdutionary  methods. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us  at  this  juncture 
that  my  father  was  supporting  a  weddy 
paper  in  Boston  called  The  Bight  Way, 
which  had  tar  its  object  the  advocacy 
of  citizenship  for  the  recently  enfran- 
chised negroes.  I  went  to  his  editor,  Mr. 
Thayer, — my  father  being  at  that  time 
in  Washington, — and  solicited  his  help 
in  bringing  out  our  paper.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  my  father  would  improve 
of  it,  and  ewai  would  be  willing  to  bear 
any  expense  connected  with  the  under- 
taking. I  told  him  my  own  allowance 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  and 
offered  to  place  the  mon^  in  his  hands: 
but  that  he  declined. 

Our  printers.  Rand  and  Avery,  gave 
us  the  only  real  trouble  we  met  with  in 
this  business.  They  delayed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Advocate  a  full  week,  at  a 
time  when  every  day  was  precious,  and 


meanwhile  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
copy  had  grown  stale,  and  Fox  and  I 
were  obliged  to  exercise  our  pens  in  the 
most  vigorous  manner  in  order  to  re- 
place it  Th^  also,  contrary  to  agree- 
ment, printed  the  name  of  their  firm 
on  the  paper;  so  that  if  the  College 
government  had  desired  to  make  an 
investigation  we  should  have  easily  been 
tracked. 

At  the  last  moment  I  had  the  notices 
printed  at  John  Wilson  and  Sons,  whidi 
Fox  and  his  chum,  J.  W.  Reed,  posted 
up  in  the  College  Yard  during  the  night. 
The  next  morning  there  was  a  univetsal 
rush  to  Richardson's  book-store,  and 
more  than  half  the  edition  was  sold  bc' 
fore  dinner-time.  We  sent  copies  of  the 
paper  to  all  the  members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  to  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
as  well  as  to  the  leading  newspapers  in 
Boston.  The  two  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  at  that  time 
were  Hon.  £.  R.  Hoar  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Clarice,  and  th^  both  had  sons  in  the 
Class  of  *87.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
already  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  but  the  newspapers  supported 
us  cordiaUy,  and  so  did  public  opinion 
everywhere.  Under  these  drcumstanoes 
there  was  no  course  left  for  the  Harvard 
Faculty  but  to  yield;  which  they  did 
vrith  an  excellent  grace.  Pres.  Hill,  whom 
I  bdieve  to  have  been  always  on  our 
side,  spoke  of  the  paper  to  W.  6.  Peck- 
ham  in  a  complimentary  manner. 

Thus  was  the  victory  won  for  free 
college  journalism;  but  quite  as  diffi- 
cult a  task  remained  for  us  to  establish 
the  Advocate  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 
The  treasury  of  the  Collegian  was  nearly 
empty,  and  many  of  its  subscribers 
showed  a  disposition  to  escape  from 
their  questionable  obligations  to  a  pa* 
per  of  a  different  name.  As  no  one 
offered  to  assist  us  in  this  matter.  Fox 
and  I  faced  the  difficulty  by  a  thorough 
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csDVBssing  of  the  donnitories.  We  went 
Id  eyeiy  room  in  the  Yard,  and  to  the 
most  of  those  outside,  appealingto  each 
individual  to  support  the  good  cause: 
nor  did  we  appeal  in  vain, — but  it  was 
a  tiresome  and  laborious  process. 

In  aU  the  accounts  I  have  seen  <m  this 
subject  it  has  been  eeroneousiy  stated 
that  E.  W.  Fox  and  F.  P.  Steams  were 
chosen  editors  of  the  Advocate  after  the 
publication  of  the  first  number.  This 
18  absurd  on  the  face  of  it;  the  truth 
is  that  we  invited  the  former  editors  of 
the  CoUegian  to  join  us;  and  we  could 
eainlj  have  found  others  to  supply*  their 
places  if  we  had  chosen  to  do  so. 

Ten  years  later  there  was  a  gnmd 
AiioQoaie  dinner  in  Boston  to  cdebrate 
the  birth  of  the  paper,  at  which  Dr. 
Holmes  and  other  distinguished  writers 
were  present;  but  Fox  and  I  were  not 
incnfeed.  I  met  Fox  for  the  last  time  that 
mmmcr  and  informed  him  of  tins.  There 
was  a  momentary  flash  of  indignation 
in  his  faoe,  and  then  he  said,  "You  and 
I  have  known  better  things  than  going 
to  banquets  at  the  Parker  House.'* 

F.  P.  Sfeorrw,  W. 


THE   FOUNDER    OP    HARVARD'S 
PHI  BETA  KAPPA.1 

Tbe  antiquarians  in  our  number  will 
icnember  tiiat  the  Harvard  and  Yale 
Chapters  of  PU  Beta  Kappa  were  es- 
tablished by  Eliafaa  Paimele  in  1781,  m 
our  DMdals  and  pins  are  apt  to  say.  Par- 
mde  was  a  young  man  in  ddicate  health 
who  had  gone  South  foor  the  benefit  of 
his  lungs  and  had  entered  at  WiUiam  and 
Maiy  Cdlege.  In  1770  flie  yoiaaag  men 
of  that  ooUege  had  founded  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  th^  made  him  a  member 
of  the  society. 

At  that  time  hwaa  the  custom  of  the 

1  Bead  at  the  nwetiiig  of  Phi  Beta  Eappa  on 
Jn«98. 


original  aooe/ty  at  William  and  Maiy  to 
permit  tlieH*  graduate  members  to  form 
branches  in  their  several  homes.  And 
the  charter  given  to  Elisha  Pumele 
would  permit  our  chapter  now  to  f  onn  a 
branch  of  Phi  Beta  Ki^ipa  in  Lynn  or 
Worcester  or  Pittafield,  or  any  other 
place  in  New  England,  where  sudi  a 
aock/ty  with  patriotic  or  literary  pur- 
poses would  be  of  service.  But  this  chap- 
ter has  never  exercised  this  privBege. 
Once  and  again,  however,  it  has  estab- 
lished "seiofw,"  as  the  old  phrase  was, 
in  one  and  another  college. 

Acting  under  this  permission  from 
tiie  parent  society  at  Wflliamsburg, 
EHsha  Parmele,  on  his  return  north,  es- 
tablished chapters  in  Yale  College  and  in 
brvard  College.  The  first  Harvard 
meeting  was  held  on  Sept.  5, 1781.  This 
was  three  years  after  Parmele*s  gradua- 
tion, and  I  ma^fpoee  he  was  residing  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  student  of  divinity. 
Meanwhile,  in  1781,  William  and  Mary 
College  had  reaUfies  at  home  more  dose 
than  the  academic  questions  which  they 
had  discussed  for  four  years.  The  young 
men,  who  in  their  debating  society  had 
considered  the  justice  of  African  slavery^ 
were  called  up<»  suddeidy  to  take  the 
saddle  and  to  join  fhe  army  which  was 
to  renst  ComwaUis  in  his  northward 
march.  And  the  last  which  is  heard  of 
the  William  and  Mary  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
in  that  coitury  is  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
peas,  where  the  seal  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
was  in  the  boot  of  one  of  our  men  when 
their  bold  diorge  defeated  Tarieton's 
English  cavalry. 

Though  our  people  Sd  not  know  it, 
when  the  Cambridge  society  was  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1781,  the  parent  society 
had  postponed  its  raeelBigs  for  nearly 
one  huncked  years. 

MeanwhMe  EKsha  Parmde,  poor, 
ddicale,  ocmsumptive  young  minister, 
lived,  and  waa  settled  as  the  minister  of 
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the  Fint  Cbngrogatioiial  CShuich  at  L^ 
in  Betkahife  County.  But  alas,  he  had 
not  recovered  from  his  diaeaae.  In  the 
next  year  he  went  again  to  Vii^ginia, 
which  was  the  South  of  those  daya»  and 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  Ahram  Byrd,  of  the 
famous  Byrd  family  of  Viiginia,  he  died, 
and  in  Vii|pnia  he  was  buried.  He  waa 
26  years  old.  And  I  do  not  suppose  that 
when  he  died  he  knew  that  his  name 
woukl  be  remembered  in  eonnectiQa 
with  the  eaiiiest  written  document  which 
proposes  a  unian  between  the  states  of 
New  England  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 

Elisha  Pannele  died  and  was  buried. 
I  have  recalled  the  memoiy  of  his  name 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  society 
because  a  moYcment  is  now  near  cul- 
minKtion  whkfa  proposes  a  monument 
to  Eliaba  Parmele  a?er  the  grave  where 
he  is  buried.  Jhidge  Duke  of  Charlotte* 
irffle  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  who  ace  now  members  of 
tiie  Phi  Beta  of  Williamsburg,  are 
greatly  inkcvested  in  the  proposal.  So 
soon  as  the  precise  ^xit  is  identified,  and 
this  will  probaUy  be  this  summer,  these 
Virginia  gentlemen  are  ready  to  under- 
take the  sacred  duty  of  erectmg  a  monu- 
ment to  the  young  New  Fkighnder  who 
took  thia  eariy  interest  in  the  union  of 
Uie  staikes. 

Gentlemen  wiU  hear  with  pleasure  a 
reoeat  letter  froraGrcn.Ronerel  Harris* 
burg  in  the  hnmediate  neighborhood. 

N««r,  M  to  the  Phi  B«to  Sooiatgr*  iv»  feel  so 
much  interest  ia  thle  matter  thet  I  eemeetiy 
tnut  It  win  not  be  dropped  until  the  work  Is 
done.  First  of  «n  yoQ  moit  Me  tfant  the  locattOB 
M  anrelar  fixed.  It  weald  be  e.  •heme  if  there 
should  be  any  error  mede  in  regard  to  this.  I 
want  to  have  the  honor  of  fixing  the  locality.  B 
at  any  time  yoa  oaa  spare  a  day  or  two  of  time, 
or  erealoqger,  come  np  totheBfaanandeah  VeUey 
and  let  me  demonatrate  to  you  the  correctness 
of  my  oondosiMM.  UMtty,  it  SBiBfl  to  me  that 
earth  and  sicy  have  eeoepiiied  together  to  make 
the  spot  I  wUl  point  out  to  you  the  most  beMili&' 


£al  thai  can  be  found  on  earth.  The  monument 
put  where  I  would  place  it  would  be  an  object  of 
▼eoeratioii  and  interest  to  many,  many  passers 
lor  genersfeiona  to  oome. 

Again  thaaXing  you  lor  your  kind  latter,  I  aa 
ainoerely  your  friend. 

Toon  truly, 

Jom  B.  BoLUi. 

There  may  be  gentlemen  present  who 
remember  the  marches  and  counter- 
marches in  the  Valley  of  Viiginia  in  the 
Civil  War,  —  Sheridan's  ride  and  the 
rest  More  than  one  of  those  movements 
was  in  sight  of  the  Byrd  burial-ground, 
where  it  seems  probable  that  the  monu- 
ment will  be  placed. 

The  Senate  of  Phi  Beta  Ki^pa  which 
will  meet  this  autumn  is  the  body  which 
will  decide  on  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment Our  own  brethren  wiQ  not  be 
surprised  if  at  the  proper  time  the  Senate 
asks  them  for  a  contribution  to  so  proper 
a  memorial  of  their  history. 

Edward  Everett  Hale.  '89. 

THE  HARVARD  MUSICAL  UNION. 

Last  winter  the  graduate  members  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  appointed  an  execu- 
tive committee  to  arrange  for  the  oele» 
bration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Sodality 
in  1908.  On  Commencement  Day  there 
was  a  meeting  at  6  Harvard  Hall,  called 
by  this  committee  of  all  alumni  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  music  at  Harvard 
to  consider  in  connection  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  Pierian 
Sodality  a  broader  movement,  t.  s.,  the 
federation  of  all  members,  graduate  and 
nndeigraduate,  of  all  the  musical  societies 
into  a  union  to  support  the  Music  De- 
paitmenl  and  its  advancement;  the«in0c- 
turn  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Music  Department  and  of  all  the  Mud- 
cal  Societies  ;  the  oodperaOon  of  all  per- 
sons interested  in  music,  in  erecting 
such  a  buikding  and  in  thegeneft^  cele- 
bration of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Pieriau  SodaliV  in  1908. 
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The  result  was  the  formation  of  The 
Musical  Union  of  Harvard  University. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Fk«s., 
Arthur  Foote;  first  vice-pres.,  H.  L.  Hig- 
ginson;  treas.,  H.  A.  Lamb;  sec.,  J.  W. 
Saxe. 

The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of  Dr.  C.  H.  Williams,'71,  chairman;  J. 
W.  Saxe,  *88,  sec.;  F.  F.  Collier,  '99;  E. 
B.  Terhune,  *99 ;  A.  B.  Rice,  '05;  Pro- 
fessors W.  R.  Spalding,  '87,  and  F.  S. 
Converse,  '93;  and  W.  A.  Locke,  '69, 
and  H.  A.  Lamb,  '71. 

G.  L.  Osgood,  '66,  was  dected  chair- 
man of  the  musical  committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  musical  festival  and  cele- 
bration in  June,  1908,  in  commemoration 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Pie- 
rian Sodality,  which  is  the  oldest  musical 
organization  in  the  United  States.  The 
main  feature  of  the  meeting  wa^  the  ap- 
pointment olt  a  building  committee,  of 
which  D.  H.  Morris,  s  '97,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  chairman,  to  have  charge  of 
the  proposed  building  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music.  This  building  will  con- 
tain headquarters  for  all  the  music  soci- 
eties of  the  University. 

A  subscription  committee  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, composed  of  Harvard  men  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  music  in  the  Univer- 
sity, including  all  the  former  presidents 
of  the  Pierian  Sodality,  Glee  Clubs,  and 
other  musical  societies,  which  will  com- 
pose the  Union.  The  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee will  be  to  raise  funds  for  the  new 
structure. 

In  view  <rf  the  fact  that  the  late  Ph>f . 
John  K.  Paine  established  the  Musical 
Department  at  Harvard,  and  during  his 
long  professorship  rendered  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  music  in  America,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  new  building,  or  one  of 
the  halls  therein,  shall  take  the  form  of  a 
memorial.  Another  important  committee 
appointed  was  that  on  publication,  with 
H.  T.  Finck,  '76.  of  New  York,  chairman. 


to  take  charge  of  the  history  of  the  musi- 
cal societies  at  Harvard,  especially  that 
of  the  Pierian  Sodality. 

THE  IDEAL  COLLEGE  ORGAN- 
IZATION.i 

The  ideal  ooUege  oiganization  is  not 
difficult  to  outline;  but,  besides  a  de- 
cided ladk  of  faith  in  ideals,  I  recognize 
fully  the  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
attaining  their  fulfilment  In  the  case  of 
Harvard,  none  the  less,  I  would,  were  it 
in  my  power,  discontinue  absolutely,  and 
whoUy  break  up,  the  traditional  aca- 
demic system.  Harvard  CoUege,  save  in 
name  and  ccmtinuity,  should  cease  to 
exist. 

In  place  of  it  I  would  have  a  number 
of  colleges,  all  independent,  at  the  head 
of  each  of  which  should  be  a  master  —  if 
you  like,  a  president  Those  colleges 
should  be  so  limited  in  size  that  in- 
dividuality would  be  not  only  possible 
but  a  necessary  part  of  the  system.  The 
master  should  know  every  student.  In- 
structors and  students  should  constitute 
a  large  household  under  several  roofs 
and  with  common  grounds ;  independ- 
ence and  individuality  under  suitable 
restrictions  should  be  the  underlying 
motive.  The  university  with  its  daborate 
machineiy  of  instruction  would  then 
come  into  play  to  supplement  college 
instruction.  The  university  professors 
would  teach;  and  the  students  of  each 
college,  imder  the  supervision  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  master  of  the  college,  would 
select  their  courses.  The  system  of  gen- 
eral univendty  electives  would  be  com- 
bined with  prescribed  home  courses  in 
each  individual  coUege.  The  master 
would  give  tone  and  character  to  his  col- 
lege and  to  each  individual  student  in  it. 

>  From  mh  oration  deliTored  before  the  Phi  Bet» 
KapfM  Chapter  of  Oolumbl*  UniTonity,  Jane  14, 
1906. 
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The  final  degree,  bearing  the  name  and 
seal  of  Harvard,  would  be  conferred  as 
the  result  of  examinations  in  common, 
all  the  colleges  competing. 

Such  is  my  ideal  of  a  system  to  replace 
the  present  and  traditional  system,  and 
make  good  its  glaring  deficiencies.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  realization, 
however,  loom  large.  Harvard  is  a 
growth  —  a  growth  of  close  up<Mi  three 
centuries.  Its  halls,  its  grounds,  its  loca- 
tion, its  endowments,  its  organization, 
and  more  and  most  of  all,  its  traditions, 
are  obstades  wdl-nigh  insurmountaUe. 
The  additional  cost  also  of  such  a  system 
as  that  outlined,  though  it  would  vaiy 
according  to  colleges,  would,  at  lowest,  be 
comparatively  large.  Each  allege  would, 
it  is  true,  establish  its  own  tuition  fee,  as 
secondary  schods  now  do,  and  thereby 
a  great  present  defect  would  be  removed; 
for  Harvard  now  has  one  fee  for  all,  ridi 
or  poor,  a  most  inequitable  equality. 

Under  an  independent  oc^ege  system, 
at  once  elastic  and  individual,  but  cul- 
minating in  a  common  and  uniform  re- 
sult, anything  and  everything  might  be 
anticipated  —  the  endowed  and  free  col- 
lege, the  college  with  scholarships,  the 
ooll^ge  of  moderate  cost,  or,  finally,  the 
college  of  milHomures.  All,  however, 
would  be  subject  to  the  supervisicm  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  acting  as  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  University,  and  all 
would  be  judged  by  the  common  test, 
the  conferring  of  the  University  de- 
gree. 

I  have  referred  to  the  course  of  studies 
to  be  pursued  in  the  ideal  college  —  the 
prescribed  courses  and  the  dectives.  All 
would  be  under  the  immediate  advice 
and  impulse  of  the  master,  necessarily  of 
more  mature  judgment,  acting  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent—  his  aptitudes,  his  deficiencies, 
and  his  environments. 

Chadet  Francia  Adams,  '56. 


MODERN  IDEAUS  IN  MEDICENE.! 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  new  buildings  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  were  (^;)ened 
for  the  fi»t  time,  to  receive  the  members 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
These  men,  physicians  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  spoke  much  in  admiration 
of  the  School  and  its  equipment;  and 
outsiders  joined  with  them  to  predict 
that  the  occasion  would  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  in  medical  science.  And 
now  that  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
have  died,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  this  enthusiastic  prophecy. 
The  answer  is  a  thing  of  no  small  signi- 
ficance. For  if  medicine  is  to  deserve  a 
rank  above  the  merely  useful  crafts,  if  it 
is  to  make  good  the  expectation  of  those 
who  lodE  to  it  for  great  human  advance- 
ment and  benefit,  it  must  give  some 
ground  for  the  faith  that  men  have  in  its 
future.  That  future,  in  which  Harvard 
has  so  serious  an  interest,  can  c^er  no 
enduring  promise  unless  its  progress  be 
inspired  by  principles  that  explain  its 
ways  and  express  its  aspirations.  Those 
wfiose  privilege  is  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  be- 
lieve that  it  has  such  guiding  principles; 
that  above  its  often  unin^iring  routine 
are  ideals  of  duty  and  possibility.  These 
ideals  are  many.  Among  them  three 
stand  out,  —  the  ideals  of  service,  of 
truth,  and  of  freedom;  and  these  three 
will  be  enough  to  justify  every  noble  hope 
in  the  art  which  has  done  so  mudi,  and 
has  so  much  more  to  do,  for  the  good  of 
the  worid. 

The  ideal  of  service  is  a  simple  one, 
and  in  spirit  old  as  human  priesthood; 
yet  in  its  modem  application  it  means 
more  than  is  at  first  apparent.  The  daily 
dress  and  conventions  of  life  go  far  to- 
wards concealing  from  us  the  deeper  ne- 
cessities of  service.  View  it  hopefully  as 
>  Faxt  deUTeied  at  Commanoement,  1906. 
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we  may,  this  world  is  alter  aU  a  place  of 
much  Eoiseiy  of  body  and  mind«  some 
airoidahle,  some  inevitable.  It  may  smile 
and  wear  holiday  attire  now  for  you  and 
for  me,  but  it  is  blade  and  joyless  for  all 
too  many  of  our  fellow  beii)^.  Some  are 
happy  enough  never  to  suspect  this; 
maoy  realize  it  without  asense  of  its  poig- 
nancy: hardly  any  but  those  who  go  be- 
hind the  scenes  of  life,  as  the  doctor  does» 
can  ever  know  its  true  and  ultimate  trag- 
edy. People  hear  that  a  man  is  dead; 
they  do  not  see  him  die,  or  know  why  he 
died  and  how  he  died.  Nor  are  the  trag^ 
edies  of  death  the  only  ones  not  enacted 
in  the  public  eye.  There  are  the  dark 
things  of  life  that  never  come  to  light,  the 
honors  of  disease  that  does  not  kill  but 
scan  or  cripples  or  dooms  to  a  pitiable  ex- 
jstenee  far  worse  than  annihilation.  And 
there  are  the  common  sufferiags  of  those 
whom  we  meet  as  th^  go  about  their 
daily  activities  with  aching  hearts  and 
bodies,  but  with  a  smile  that  hides  their 
troaUe  from  others.  Hiese  are  some  of 
the  dements  in  the  mass  of  human  mis- 
ery that  awaits  relief .  It  is  the  duty  and 
opportuni^  of  the  physidaa  to  under- 
take that  service,  to  relieve  physical  pain 
by  every  known  art,  to  share  and  mitigate 
the  burden  of  unhappy  secrets,  to  min- 
ister to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the  body 
in  affliction.  The  labor  may  seem  great, 
but  ^  joy  of  it  is  its  own  rewacd;  that 
is  not  what  costs  the  physidaa  dear.  His 
real  service  is  in  the  years  of  preparation 
and  waiting,  in  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
pursuits  and  leisure,  in  the  sdf -exposure 
to  perils  which  he  might  otherwise  avoid. 
For  the  highest  service  is  the  highest  ben- 
eficent devdopment  of  the  individual  per- 
aooMy.  The  aim  of  modem  educalioii 
is  to  fit  the  individual  to  be  an  engine  of 
sodal  service.  That  is  the  first  ideal 
which  our  new  School  of  Medicine  has 
lor  its  inspiration.  To  the  old  mission  of 
relievii^  pain  have  been  added  a  deeper 


realization  of  the  extent  and  forms  off 
human  suffering  and  a  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  to  sodety 
for  his  own  capacity  to  work  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  These  constitute  the  modem 
ideal  of  service,  which  in  medicine  means 
the  devotion  of  life,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
its  personal  interests,  to  the  rdief  of  aU 
suffering,  to  the  task  of  making  other  hfe 
healthier,  happier,  nobler,  more  vital. 
.  The  seocnd  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  truth. 
Even  service  must  be  imperfect  without 
knowledge.  Until  we  know  what  life  is, 
until  we  discover  the  truth  about  those 
strange  deviations  from  the  lif e^rooess 
whidi  we  call  diseases,  we  cannot  mtelli- 
geatly  or  effectivdy  deal  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  on(y  within  the  past  sizly 
years  that  we  have  gradually  oome  to 
understand  that  many  diseases  rqpresent 
the  conflict  between  a  human  organism 
and  the  invading  hosts  of  some  other  or^ 
ganism  which,  from  the  impersonal  point 
of  view,  has  exactly  the  same  right  as 
man  to  maintain  its  own  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  same  sixty  years  have 
broiight  us  a  knowledge  of  the  process 
by  which  certain  drugs,  acting  on  the  liv- 
ing tissue  of  the  nervous  system,  tempo- 
rarily annul  its  function  <^  perodving 
pain.  The  devdopment  of  the  sdenoe  of 
bacteriok^gy  and  the  discoveiy  of  surgi- 
cal anaesthesia  have  given  to  medicine 
the  power  to  prevent  or  relieve  probably 
one  hatf  of  all  human  suffering.  Applioa- 
tied  of  single  sdentific  truth  has  enabled 
us  to  reduce  the  death-rate  of  that  once 
fatal  malady,  diphtheria,  frcmi  fifty  to 
less  than  ten  per  cent;  and  we  seem  on 
tibe  eve  of  conqoering  other  diseases  by 
similar  Boethods.  The  discovery  of  such 
teuth  iB  not  only  an  essential  to  effident 
service,  it  is  itsdf  hi^  service.  Four 
years  ago,  upon  this  platform.  Harvard 
G>llege,  through  her  august  President, 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  on  "Walter  Reed,  graduate  in 
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medicine  of  the  Univeisity  of  Viz^ginia, 
the  army  sargeon  who  plfumed  and  di- 
rected in  Cuba  the  experiments  which 
have  given  man  control  over  that  fearful 
scouxge.  ydlow  fever."  Waiter  Reed 
died  of  disease  contracted  fsam  exhaus- 
tion in  that  arduous  campaign;  but  his 
name  will  forever  enrich  the  rolls  dt 
Harvard  College,  and  the  service  he  ren- 
dered and  the  truth  he  revealed  wfll  live 
through  the  centuries  to  benefit  man- 
kind. Such  are  the  possibilities  that  lie 
inthefiddcrf  medical  researdi.  It  is  to 
their  pursuit  that  our  new  School  is  par- 
ticulariy  dedicated;  and  the  inspiration 
to  that  search  for  the  knowledge  which 
akme  can  give  the  power  to  serve  is  a 
new  inteipretation  of  the  ideal  which 
Harvard  men  have  foflowed  for  genera- 
tions, the  ideal  of  trudi. 

The  third  modem  ideal  in  medicine  is 
the  ideal  of  freedom.  More  than  know- 
ledge, more  even  than  the  power  of  serv- 
ice, truth  should  give  us  freedom  from 
tibe  evils  of  ignorance.  Medicine  would 
fall  short  of  its  ideab  were  it  to  rest  con- 
tent with  the  dcmonstra^n  of  mere  facts 
or  with  their  application  to  the  rdief  of 
suffering.  It  has  been  called  the  least 
selfish'of  the  professions,  because  its  high- 
est aim  is  to  make  its  own  existence  un- 
necessary. Far  better  than  to  cure  a  dis- 
ease is  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  A  phy- 
sician realizes,  as  others  cannot,  how 
large  a  proportion  of  human  suffering  is 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  ignorance, 
to  vice,  to  intemperance,  to  wrong  living 
of  one  sort  or  another.  To  correct  these 
is  to  strike  at  the  root  of  all  avoidable 
misery,  and  that  is  the  ultimate  purpose 
el  modem  medicine.  Sanitation  and 
hygiene  and  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  already  enable  us 
largely  to  prevent  sweeping  pestilences 
and  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount  of  en- 
demic sickness.  The  diffusion  among 
the  people  of  knowledge  about  the  nature 


and  causes  of  disease  has  done  mudi  to 
aid  in  its  control.  By  administration  and 
by  education  the  medical  profession  is 
daily  trying  to  bring  mankind  so  to  live 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  physical 
and  moral  health  that  they  may  be  free 
from  liability  to  disease.  The  freedom  it 
desires  for  humanity  is  not  independence 
of  aU  law  but  emancipation  from  slaveiy 
to  error  and  recognition  of  the  true  law 
whose  protection  affords  the  fullest  lib- 
erty. Thus  its  mission  becomes  not  only 
remedial  but  preventive,  not  only  charit- 
able but  ethical.  President  Eliot  has  de- 
fined medicine  as  applied  biology,  and 
in  the  very  broadest  sense  this  definition 
is  adequate.  Medidne  is  the  application 
of  scientific  study  of  all  forms  of  life  to 
the  problemsof  human  living.  Its  highest 
function  is  to  use  its  truth  and  its  power 
of  service  to  teach  and  help  men  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  the  easily  besetting 
perils  and  disasters  of  life.  This  is  the 
new  meaning  which  medicine  sees  in  the 
ideal  that  has  inspired  aU  human  pro- 
gress, the  ideal  of  freedom. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  prominent 
modem  ideals  in  medicine.  To  their  ful- 
filment is  devoted  our  new  School.  It  is 
an  institution  not  for  the  glorification  of 
the  University,  but  for  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  to  mankind.  The  reality  and  ur- 
gency of  this  duty  are  proved  by  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  have  put  it  in  our 
hands  to  undertake  so  great  a  work. 
Those  beautiful  marble  halls  are  symbds 
of  the  hope  vested  in  the  future  of  medi- 
cine and  of  the  ideab  which  are  to  guide 
its  labors.  These  ideals,  of  service,  of 
truth,  of  freedom,  though  old  in  spirit, 
are  typically  modem  in  interpretation  as 
ideals  in  medicine.  In  their  name  the 
profession  must  daim  whatever  faith  is 
put  in  its  purposes  and  possibilities, 
through  them  it  must  give  to  the  world 
whatever  it  has  to  repay  and  justify  that 
faith.  If  they  are  to  be  fulfilled,  we  have 
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indeed  begun  an  era  in  medical  sdeooe. 
There  are  yet  many  stqM  to  take  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  that  shall  give  us 
victoiy  over  all  the  fearful  scourges  of 
humanity,  and  make  medicine  not  only 
the  sdenoe  of  life  but  the  art  of  living. 
It  is  Harvard's  privilege  that  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  lead  that  glorious  march 
of  hiunan  relief  and  liberation  in  the 
name  of  the  Truth  to  which  our  Univer- 
sity is  dedicated,  and  throu^  which  has 
been  promised  freedom  to  all  mankind. 
RobeH  M,  Qreen,  '02. 

VARIA. 

CLASS  ODE,  1906. 

We  have  jonmeyed  to  thee  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth; 
Thou  hast  brought  the  dear  day  out  of 
night. 
With  the  strengrdi  of  our  fathers,  whose 
might  was  thy  birth, 
And  whose  faith  ia  thy  radiant  light. 
We  reap  where  they  sowed ;  their  toil  is 
our  gain ; 
We  rejoice  through  their  hopes  and  thdr 
fears; 
We  are  strong  in  the  sorrow  of  ages  of 
pain, 
And  the  might  of  invincible  years. 

Now  the  morning  leaps  np  from  the  rim 
of  the  world 
And  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  day  ; 
The  brave  banner  of  dawn  throngh  the  sky 
is  unfurled ;  — 
We  must  go,  for  it  calls  us  away. 
The  treasures  that  yeais  have  laid  in  our 
care 
We  may  hold  but  to  give  them  again ; 
Shall  we  fail,  in  the  glory  that  thrills 
through  the  air  ? 
We  are  strong,  let  us  rise  and  be  men. 
H.  A.  BeUow9,  '06. 

1  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Prof.  J.  K. 
Paine  was  at  work  on  a  large  fl^mphcxuc 
poem,  which  was  intended  to  portray  the 
career  and  tragic  fate  of  Linoohi.  The 
last  words  written  in  the  score  are  **0r' 
^hutra  tacet,"' 


t  From  an  Old  LeUer: 

**  CiianKB,  Jona,  18B2. 

.  .  .  "A  few  days  ago  a  fellow  in  the 
Freshnoan  class  was  expelled  for  ringing 
some  church-bell.  He  hired  a  splendid 
carriage  and  four  gray  horses,  and  was 
driven  around  and  throu^  the  college 
yard,  —  had  his  hat  off  like  some  distin- 
guished stranger,  —  met  aU  the  students 
as  they  were  coming  out  of  the  chapel 
from  prayers,  and  they  gave  him  three 
tremendous  cheers.  That  looks  very 
much  like  bearding  the  devil.  It  requires 
considerable  audacity  to  do  such  a  thing 
in  broad  daytime  and  in  the  middle  oi  a 
town.  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  of  which 
I  fed  quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  this 
place  will  cost  you  about  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  induding  vacations.  It 
will  require  the  most  rigid  economy  not 
to  exceed  that  sum."  Smedes,  Memo- 
rials of  a  Southern  Planter  (Tlioinas 
Olnc^],  p.  146. 

f  Thomas  Dempster,  who  died  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Aug.  6,  1906,  will  be 
remembered  by  many  old  Harvard  men. 
In  the  eariy  sixties,  Dempster  kepi  a 
fashionable  barber  shop  in  College 
House,  Harvard  Square.  It  was  then  tlie 
fashion  for  men  to  curl  and  scent  their 
hair,  and  all  the  College  men  and  many 
of  the  Cambridge  citizens,  who  followed 
the  fashion,  were  frequenters  of  Denap- 
ster^s  shop.  Dempster  later  went  to  N»- 
hant  and  opened  a  house  called  the 
"Maolis,"  a  transposition  of  Siloam, 
and  many  of  his  former  Harvard  cus- 
tomers ate  at  his  board. 

^  Harvard  Pfriodicale,  The  following 
ia  bdieved  to  be  a  complete  list  of 
Harvard  periodicals.  If  it  is  incor^ 
red,  please  notify  the  Editw.  1810. 
Harvard  Lycetm.  1B97,  Harvard 
Register:  lived  through  7  numbers. 
1830.  The  Collegian,  1886.  Harvard- 
iana;  lasted  4  years.  1851.  Harvard 
Magazine;    la.stod     10    years.     1866. 
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The  Collegian;  quickly  suppressed; 
metamoiphosed  into  (1866)  The  Har- 
vard Advocate;  a  fortnightiy;  still  ex- 
ists. 187S.  The  Magenta,  another 
fortnightly,  which  changed  its  name  to 
Crinuon,  when  the  Harvard  color  was 
changed.  1876.  The  Harvard  Lam- 
poon ;  died  in  1880;  resuscitated  in 
1881;  still  eidsts.  1879.  Daily  Echo, 
first  Harvard  daily;  in  1882  merged 
with  the  Crimmm.  1880.  The  Har- 
vard Register  ;  a  monthly,  owned  and 
run  by  Moses  King,  '81;  discontinued 
afto-  July,  1881.  1882.  Harvard  DaUy 
Herald  ;  a  rival  to  the  DaUy  Crimeon, 
with  which  it  merged  (1888)  under 
the  name  of  Herald^rimstm  ;  May  7, 
1884,  the  name  Daily  Crimson  was 
adopted.  1886.  Harvard  MorMy ; 
still  eadsts.  1887.  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view ;  stiU  exists.  1892.  Harvard  Oradu- 
ate^  Magazine,  a  quarteriy;  still  exists. 
1894.  Harvard  DaHy  Newe  ;  ran  only 
a  year.  1898.  Hortxmf  Bu&ftn,  weddy; 
oigan  of  the  Graduates'  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation; still  exists.  1901.  Quarterly  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alvmni  Aesociation; 
still  exists.  1908.  Harvard  Engineering 
Review;  still  exists.  There  have  been  20 
distinct  publications,  not  counting  mere 
diange  of  name,  or  resuscitations. 

%  Harvard  Commencement  in  177$, 
The  following  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  John  Rowe,  a  Boston  merchant,  were 
printed  recently  in  the  Cambridge  Tri- 
bvne: 

(1772)  "  15  July  Wednesday  I  went  to 
Cambridge  it  being  Commencement 
Day.  I  attended  the  Ceremony  in  the 
forenoon.  I  din'd  at  Colo  Murray,  Son, 
Room  with  Colol.  Murray,  Colo  Sal- 
tonstall.  Judge  Se^aU,  Colo  Oliver, 
Saml  Quincy,  Mr.  Pease  of  Newport, 
Mr.  Richd  Litchmere,  Major  Vassal!, 
Mr.  Gooding  of  Salem,  Dr.  Russell  of 
Concord,  Mr.  Flagg,  Mr.  Sam  Fitdi, 
Mr.  Archer,  a  Gre'nn  of  lisbon*  Mr. 


Archibald,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Abram 
Savage,  Mr.  Balch,  Mr.  Philip  Du- 
maresq,  Mr.  Jos.  Russell,  Mr.  Forrest, 
Mr.  Gr^  Townsend,  Capt.  Fenton, 
Mr.  Joseph  Green,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Mr. 
Tho.  Brierly,  and  Mr.  Danl.  Murray. 
After  Dinner  wee  were  Visited  by  the 
Govemoour  and  Coimdll,  Admirall 
Montague  and  a  Great  many  other 
Gentlemen  to  many  to  enumerate  — 

"16  July  Thursday.  Very  fine 
Weather.  I  went  early  to  Mr.  Inman's 
who  made  the  G«iteelest  Entertaiur 
ment  I  ever  saw  on  Acct  of  his  Son 
George  taking  his  Degree  yesterday  — 
he  had  Three  hundred  forty  seven 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  dind.  Two  hun- 
dred and  Ten  at  One  Table  —  amongst 
the  Company  The  Govn,  the  Lieut 
Governor  and  Family,  the  Admirall  and 
Family  —  and  all  the  Remainder  Gen- 
tlemen and  Ladies  of  character  and 
Reputation  the  whole  was  conducted 
with  much  Ease  and  Pleasure  and  all 
Joined  in  making  Each  other  Happy  — 
such  an  Entertainment  has  not  been 
made  in  New  England  before  On  Any 
Occasion  — 

I  came  to  Town,  say  Cambridge  and 
went  to  the  Ball  at  the  Town  House, 
where  most  of  the  Company  met  to 
Dance,  they  were  all  very  hi^py  and 
Cheerfull  and  the  whole  was  conducted 
to  the  General  Satisfaction  of  All  pre- 

f  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  writing  in 
AppieUm'e  Magazine,  says:  "Boston 
crowds  are  certainly  less  brutal  than  any 
other  crowds  in  America,  and  I  think 
they  owe  their  courteous  tendencies  to 
Harvard  University.  I  think  that  1  should 
recognize  a  young  Harvard  man  in  a 
thousand.  Their  language  is  extremdy 
good.  They  hardly  raise  their  voices  and 
they  are  of  a  refined  politeness." 

t  The  Portsmouth  Chronide  tells  this 
story  of  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  '26, 
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whose  absient-mindedness  was  faxnous. 
One  day  a  friend  saw  hjm  coming  along 
through  Harvard  Squaie,  walking  with 
dne  foot  on  the  sidewalk  and  one  in  the 
gutter.  The  Doctor  looked  up  at  hia 
friend's  greeting,  and  said,  in  a  wor^ 
ried  tone:  "I  think  my  rheumatiam 
must  be  coming  back,  for  I've  been 
walking  lame  for  the  last  half  hour." 

HARVARD  HYMN. 

Dens  omnium  oreator, 
Rermn  mnndi  moderator, 
Gresoat  oniiu  es  fondator, 

Nofltra  Uniyersitas, 
Integri  sint  ematoMt, 
Eraditi  prof esBores, 
LargiantTir  donatores 

Bene  partaa  oopias. 

Patres  nostri  hue  perlati, 
Tuo  monito,  pergrati, 


Dediisaniitt  Taritati 
Pammi  tnm  oolleginm, 

Idqne  tno  post  f  ayore 

Anciam  semper  et  amore 

Bonam  spem  oatentat  fore 
Temphun  quasi  reginm. 

Qna  de  spe  f ao  te  preoamnr 
In  eyentn  ne  f allamnr 
Sed  maiora  dun  coaamiir 

Fareas  laboribna, 
Simnl  gratiaa  habemna 
Quod  tam  din  iam  floremna 
Neo  andire  remittemns 

Veritatis  monitns* 

Sio  dam  eiyitaa  manebit, 
Clamm  Inmen  hio  lucebit, 
Lnoe  angnlos  replebit, 

Fngerit  obscnritas, 
fiiiror  territna  latebit, 
Vixtos  yivida  yalebit, 
St  imrignigr  florebit 

Nostra  Uaiyeiaitaa. 

James  Bradttreet  Greetwugh,  '66. 


COBB£CTIONS. 


Vol.  XIV,  p.  648.    In  list  of  large  donors  insert  «  David  Sears,  74,  SSSOjOOO.** 
p.  719,  ool.  1,  at  end.    Item  about  F.  R.  Burton  belongs  under 

1882  news, 
p.  772,  ool.  !S^  1.  6  from  bottom.    For  Morris  read  Moses. 


ABBRBVIATTONS. 


Bo  fir  M  poMtble,  tbB  abbcerlatioiw  used  coriMpoiid  to  tfiow  of  tlw  QainquenniAl  OatBlogOB^  tli. 
Bachelors  of  Arts  are  indicated  by  the  date  of  graduation  only;  a  Lb  for  Baehelon  of  Agricultural 
Science ;  d  tot  Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine ;  e  for  Metaliorgical,  Mining,  and  GItU  Engineers ;  A  for 
Holders  of  Honorary  Degrees ;  /  for  Bachelors  of  laws ;  m  for  Doctors  of  Medicine  ;j>  for  Master*  of 
Arts,  Masters  of  Bciemoe,  Doctors  of  Phllosopky,  and  Doctors  of  Sdenoo,  gradoated  In  coarse ;  s  for 
Bachelors  of  Science ;  t  for  Bachelors  of  Diyinity,  and  Alumni  of  the  Dirlnity  School ;  v  for  Doctors 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Non-graduates  are  denoted  by  their  Class  number  inclosed  in  braoheits,  if  of  the  Academic  DepuC- 
nent;  and  by  the  abbrevlationa,  So.  Bob.,  Dir.  Boh.,  L.  S.,  site.,  for  non-gndnate  mombsn  of  Ilia 
Sdentilie,  Divinity,  Law,  ete.,  Schoola. 

The  name  of  the  state  is  omitted  In  tha  case  of  towns  in  Massachusetts. 
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CHARLES  RIVER 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Seventy-four  Years  in  Business  at  Present  Location^  next  door  to  Har- 
vard Cooperative  Society y  Harvard  Square^  opposite  University  Grounds. 


Bank  of  Deposit  of  Harvard  University  for  74  years 
Bank  of  Deposit  of  Radcliffe  College 

Bank  of  Deposit  of  Gilman  School 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $246,405 
DEPOSITS       ....  868,340 

We  have  members  of  Faculty  and  of  the  University  as 
depositors  exceeding  6oo  in  number. 

We  invite  deposits  and  offer  facilities  for  general  banking 
business  at  our  enlarged  and  renovated  rooms. 

Boston  Correspondents :  National  Exchange  Bank,  National 
Shawmut  Bank,  First  National  Bank 

WALTER   S.  SWAN President 

GEORGE  H.  HOLMES Cashier 

E.  H.  NORRIS Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM  B.  DURANT  JAMES  P.  PENNELL 

GEORGE  H.  STEARNS  WALTER  S.  SWAN 

JAMES  A.  WOOD 

'"—— ^™  .  "      ■ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

GraduaUs  will  pUase  mmHon  their  magamne 
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State  Street 
Safe  deposit  vaults 

53  State  Street,  Boston 

HENRY  H.  HINCKLEY,  Manager  HERBERT  M.  DAY,  Assistant  Manager 

■odorn  Fire  and  Burglar  Proof  Vaults 

CONTAINING    SAFES    TO    RENT  AT    $10.00    A   YEAR 

AND    UPWARDS 

STORAGE  FOR  SILVER  AND  OTHER  VALUABLES 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  LADY  PATRONS 


Graduates  will  pUase  mention  their  magatane 
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WALLACE  CLEMENT  SABINE. 
The  new  Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
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CHRISTOPHER  C.  LANGDELL. 

{May  2Sy  1826-^uly  6, 1906.) 

Fob  many  years  the  inhabitants  of  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  have 
taken  pride  in  pointing  out  to  the  stranger  the  small  farm- 
house in  which  eighty  years  ago  Professor  Langdell  was  bom. 
His  early  life  was  a  struggle  for  an  education.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  he  worked  for  several  months  in  one  of  the  Manchester  mills 
to  earn  money  enough  to  go  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  It  was 
already  his  ambition,  as  he  then  told  Judge  Cross  of  Manchester, 
to  go  to  college  and  become  a  lawyer.  He  entered  Exeter  Acad- 
emy in  the  spring  of  1845,  hoping  to  receive  one  of  the  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  in  the  following  July.  But  this  hope  was  not  real- 
ized. His  failure  to  win  a  scholarship,  coming  as  it  did  after  he 
had  given  a  part  of  his  hard-earned  money  to  help  his  father,  was 
a  crushing  disappointment.  He  sat  down  upon  the  steps  of  the 
Academy  building  and  burst  into  tears.  He  remained  at  the  Acad- 
emy, however,  being  employed  by  the  authorities  and  others  to  do 
certain  work.  One  of  his  Exeter  contemporaries  writes :  '^  One 
noon,  when  we  returned  from  the  Academy,  a  young  man*  was 
sawing  wood  in  the  back  yard,  and  was  at  the  same  time  reading  a 
book  that  lay  open  upon  a  pile  of  wood  before  him.  That  was  Lang- 
dell." The  next  July  he  won  a  scholarship  which  he  held  until  he 
entered  the  Class  of  1851  at  Harvard  as  a  Fresh-Sophomore.  He 
ranked  second  in  his  Class  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  September, 
1849,  the  Faculty  assigned  him  a  Junior  exhibition  part,  a  Greek 
version,  but  afterwards  excused  him  from  performing  it  '^  on  ac- 
count of  his  delicate  health.'*   Early  in  December  he,  with  twenty- 
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five  of  his  classmates,  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  schooL  Langdell  did  not 
return,  partly  for  pecimiary  reasons  and  partly  because  he  thought 
that  he  was  not  getting  enough  out  of  his  college  life  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  delay  longer  the  beginning  of  his  legal  training. 
He  returned  to  Exeter  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Stickney  and  Tuck.  In  November,  1851,  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  Although  the  course  was  then  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
he  remained  at  the  School  for  three  years,  being  librarian  as  well 
as  student.  His  exceptional  ability  was  recognized  alike  by  the 
professors  and  by  his  fellow  students.  He  was  engaged  by  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  on 
Contracts  and  contributed  many  of  the  most  valuable  notes  to 
that  widely  used  book.  His  eyes  were  not  strong,  and  the  bright- 
est men  in  the  school  were  eager  for  the  privilege  of  reading  law 
to  him  for  the  sake  of  hearing  his  suggestions  and  comments  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  or  the  statements  of  the  writer.  At  Com- 
mencement in  1854,  when  his  college  classmates,  according  to  the 
practice  of  that  day,  received  their  degree  of  A.M.  simply  because 
they  had  lived  three  years  after  graduation,  Langdell,  although  not 
a  bachelor  of  arts,  received  the  compliment  of  an  A.M.  honoris 
causa. 

From  1854  to  1870  Langdell  practised  law  in  New  York  City. 
He  did  not  often  appear  in  court  and,  leading  a  secluded  life,  was 
not  generally  known  even  by  lawyers.  But  by  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  he  was  recognized  as  an  invaluable  ally  and  as 
a  very  formidable  antagonist  in  any  controversy  turning  upon 
points  of  law. 

How  he  came  to  be  Dane  Professor,  January  6,  1870,  is  best 
told  in  President  Eliot's  words  :  "  I  remembered  that  when  I  was 
a  Junior  in  College,  in  the  year  1851-1852,  and  used  to  go  often 
in  the  early  evening  to  the  room  of  a  friend  who  was  in  the  Divin- 
ity School,  I  there  heard  a  young  man  who  was  making  the  notes 
to  '  Parsons  on  Contracts '  talk  about  law.  He  was  generally  eat- 
ing his  supper  at  the  time,  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  and  eating 
with  a  good  appetite  a  bowl  of  brown  bread  and  milk.  I  was  a  mere 
boy,  only  eighteen  years  old ;  but  it  was  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  was  listening  to  a  man  of  genius.  Li  the  year  1869  I  re- 
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called  the  remarkable  quality  of  that  young  man's  exposition, 
sought  him  in  New  York,  and  induced  him  to  become  Dane  Pro- 
fessor." 

The  characteristic  independence  of  tHe  man  and  his  determina- 
tion to  win  only  by  sheer  force  of  merit  are  indicated  by  his 
attitude  during  the  interval  between  his  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  election  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers.  He  was 
so  little  known  by  the  members  of  the  Governing  Boards  that  he 
was  asked  to  give  the  names  of  some  New  York  lawyers  who  were  in 
a  position  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  his  qualifications  for  a  law  pro- 
fessor. He  did  not  comply  with  their  request.  Pending  the  confirm- 
ation by  the  Overseers  of  his  nomination  by  the  Corporation,  he 
was  invited  to  meet  a  number  of  the  Overseers  at  dinner.  This 
invitation  was  also  declined.  He  was  unwilling  to  take  a  single 
step  to  influence  his  own  election. 

In  September,  1870,  he  was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  and  held  this  position  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  continued  his  lectures  as  Dane  Professor  for  five  years  longer. 
He  became  Professor  Emeritus  in  1900  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  writing, 

September  22,  1880,  he  was  married,  at  Coldwater,  Michigan, 
to  Margaret  Ellen  Huson,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves  no  chil- 
dren. 

Langdell  was  a  successful  practitioner  in  New  York ;  but  his 
fame  rests  wholly  on  his  threefold  work  in  Cambridge,  as  a  writer, 
as  the  reorganizer  and  administrator  of  the  Law  School,  and  as 
the  originator  and  an  exponent  of  a  new  method  of  legal  educa- 
tion. 

The  successful  assistant  of  Professor  Parsons  might  have  been 
expected  to  produce,  early  in  his  professional  career,  a  treatise 
wholly  his  own.  But  Langdell  seems  not  to  have  had  the  ambition 
for  legal  authorship  by  itself.  His  three  treatises,  "  A  Summary  of 
the  Law  of  Contracts,"  "  A  Summary  of  Equity  Pleading,"  and  his 
"  Brief  Survey  of  Equity  Jurisdiction,"  were  in  a  measure  forced 
upon  him  as  the  natural  outcome  of  his  class-room  discussions  of 
his  collections  of  cases  on  those  subjects.  Each  of  these  treatises 
is  the  work  of  a  master  and  they  have  all  influenced,  and  are 
likely  to  influence  still  more  in  the  future,  the  development  of  the 
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law.  To  the  legal  expert  the  ^^  Summary  of  Equiiy  Pleading  "  is 
the  best  exhibition  of  the  author's  great  powers  of  historic  insight, 
acute  analysis,  original,  sagacious  generalization,  and  vigorous,  terse 
expression.  But  the  general  reader  will  find  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  these  qualities  in  the  review  of  Dicey's  ^'  Law  and  Public 
Opinion,"  a  review  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  its  writer  was  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Langdell's  real  ambition  and  his  greatest  achievement  was  the 
reorganization  and  development  of  the  Law  School.  He  wished  to 
see  it  a  great  school  in  a  great  university.  He  believed  that  this 
wish  might  be  gratified  because  of  his  conviction,  formed  in  his 
student  days,  that  law  is  a  science  and  that  all  the  available  ma- 
terials of  that  science  are  contained  in  printed  books.  These  two 
principles  explain  the  changes  in  the  School  introduced  during 
Langdell's  administration.  He  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  students,  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  work,  and  to  enlarge 
their  opportunities.  He  found  here  a  School  without  examination 
for  admission  or  for  the  degree,  a  Faculty  of  three  professors  giv- 
ing but  ten  lectures  a  week  to  115  students,  of  whom  47%  had  no 
college  degree,  a  curriculum  without  any  rational  sequence  of  sub- 
jects, and  an  inadequate  and  decaying  library.  He  lived  to  see 
a  Faculty  of  ten  professors,  eight  of  them  his  former  pupils,  giving 
more  than  fifty  lectures  a  week  in  a  well-ordered  curriculum  to 
over  750  students,  all  but  nine  being  college  graduates,  and  con- 
ferring the  degree  after  three  years'  residence  and  the  passing  of 
three  annual  examinations.  At  the  beginning  of  his  professorship 
the  Treasurer's  books  disclosed  a  deficit.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
the  surplus  was  nearly  half  a  million  dollars,  large  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  library  fund  of  $100,000,  and  an  additional  building  with 
ampler  accommodations  than  those  of  Austin  Hall,  to  be  named,  with 
peculiar  fitness,  Langdell  Hall.  Of  the  96,000  volumes  now  in  the 
library,  87,000  have  been  added  since  1870,  and  the  collection,  if 
regard  be  had  to  the  number,  editions,  and  material  condition  of  the 
books,  is  believed  to  be  without  a  rival.  Truly  his  high  ambition 
for  the  School  was  abimdantly  gratified.  It  is  no  disparagement 
of  his  services  and  it  is  right  to  add  that  his  wonderful  success 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the  sympathetic  and  steadfast 
support  of  President  Eliot, 
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But  the  most  striking  and  fruitful  of  the  changes  introduced  by 
Langdell  was  the  innovation  in  the  mode  of  teaching  and  studying 
law.  The  lawyer  bases  his  brief  and  the  judge  his  opinion,  not 
upon  treatises  but  upon  a  carefid  study  of  the  reports  of  decided 
cases.  Langdell  maintained  that  the  law  student  should  pursue 
this  same  method,  and  that  collections  of  cases  upon  the  different 
branches  of  the  law,  arranged  systematically  and  in  such  order  as  to 
exhibit  the  growth  and  development  of  legal  doctrines,  should  be 
analyzed  and  discussed  by  pupil  and  teacher  in  the  class-room. 
This  searching  of  the  original  scources  is  so  scientific  and  so  rational 
a  procedure  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  hostility  with  which 
this  innovation  was  received.  Hardly  any  one  of  the  Boston  law- 
yers had  any  faith  in  it.  After  the  first  lecture  at  the  School  with 
Langdell's  <^  Cases  on  Contracts  "  as  the  basis  of  discussion,  the  at- 
tendance dwindled  to  a  handful  of  students,  who  were  stigmatized 
as  LangdeU's  freshmen.  These  freshmen  were  among  the  best  men 
of  the  School  and  their  enthusiastic  faith  gradually  converted  others. 
But  for  several  years  the  students  were  divided  into  Langdellians 
and  anti-LangdeUians,  and  after  the  disappearance  of  the  latter, 
several  years  elapsed  before  Langdell's  method  was  adopted  by  all 
his  colleagues.  To-day  the  Langdell  method  is  adopted  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  a  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country  and  in  nearly 
all  of  the  best  schools.  After  explaining  his  theory  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  preface  to  his  Cases  on  Contracts,  Langdell  never  wrote 
a  word  in  its  behalf.  •  His  triumph  was  won  solely  by  the  influence 
of  his  teaching  upon  his  pupils  and  by  the  impression  made  by  them 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  His  influence,  already  dom- 
inant, promises  to  be  enduring. 

James  Barr  Ames,  '68. 


THE  NEW  DEAN  OF  THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC 

SCHOOL. 

In  considering  the  appointment  of  a  Dean  for  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  which  under  a  munificent  bequest  enters  upon 
a  new  epoch  in  its  history,  one  naturally  asks  what  should  be  the 
qualifications  of  an  administrative  officer  to  whom  will  fall  the  task 
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of  building  up  a  graduate  school  of  science  which  shall  be  to  the 
scientific  professions  what  the  Law  School  is  to  the  legal  profession 
and  the  Medical  School  to  medicine.  The  new  Dean  will  have  a 
unique  opportunity ;  for  the  Mackay  Fund  will  in  time  probably 
amount  to  many  millions,  and  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  train 
men  competent  to  undertake  great  enterprises  in  the  applications  of 
science.  To  prove  that  such  men  are  needed  we  need  only  point  to 
the  difficulty  that  was  found  in  selecting  an  engineer  competent  to 
direct  the  work  of  constructing  the  Panama  Canal.  The  law  stu- 
dent and  the  medical  student  now  spend  at  least  eight  years  in 
preparation  for  their  professions ;  and  yet  we  trust  our  lives  often 
to  the  work  of  scientific  graduates  who  have  had  not  more  than  half 
this  period  of  preparation.  The  new  Scientific  School  will  aim,  in 
great  part,  to  give  the  most  extended  training  possible ;  it  will 
have  the  means  and  will  not  be  necessarily  dependent  upon  number 
of  students. 

This  is  certainly  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  man  and  the  Uni- 
versity. This  man  should  be  a  young  man ;  for  the  new  School 
should  have  the  hope  of  a  settled  policy  for  a  long  period  of  years. 
He  should  be  trained  in  methods  of  exact  research;  for  these 
methods  lie  at  the  f oimdations  of  thoroughness  in  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  science ;  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  their  importance 
he  can  best  judge  of  the  fitness  and  efficiency  of  the  work  of  pro- 
fessors and  students.  A  physicist  naturally  believes  that  physical 
science  with  its  accurate  methods  affords  the  best  training  in  this 
endeavor  for  thoroughness.  Moreover  physical  science  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  practical  application  of  science,  and  it  would  be 
well  that  the  new  Dean  should  have  had  the  training  of  a  physicist. 
Last  but  not  least,  he  should  have  the  divine  gift  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  initiative  which  arises  from  it.  He  should  be  a  man  in 
sympathy  with  young  men  and  therefore  attractive  to  them;  a 
man  free  from  the  entanglements  of  commercial  work  and  devoted 
to  the  University. 

The  Dean  has  been  appointed,  and  let  us  see  how  he  answers  to 
these  requirements. 

Professor  Sabine  was  bom  at  Richmond,  Ohio,  in  1868.  He 
graduated  at  the  State  University  of  Ohio ;  studied  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Harvard  University,  and  began  his  life-work  as 
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assistant  in  physics.  He  has  filled  in  succession  the  positions  of 
instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  professor  in  this  University. 
He  is  of  Huguenot  ancestry ;  and  the  influence  of  the  free  western 
environment  on  a  descendant  of  the  body  of  men  who  resisted  tyr- 
anny and  stood  for  freedom  of  conscience  would  afford  an  interest- 
ing subject  for  those  psychologists  in  literature  who  now  find  in 
such  study  the  surest  analysis  of  a  man's  career.  Thus  Een£ 
Dumesnil,  in  the  preface  to  his  study  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  quotes 
the  "  Journal  des  Goncourt " —  "  II  serait  du  plus  haut  int^ret  que 
Tascendance  de  tout  homme  de  lettres  fut  ^tudi^  par  un  curieux 
jusque  dans  les  generations  les  plus  lointaines.  L'on  verrait  le 
talent  venant  du  croisement  de  races  etrangeres  ou  de  carrieres 
suivies  par  la  famille." 

I  have  seen  in  Professor  Sabine,  during  the  many  years  that  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  him,  a  devotion  to  high 
ideals,  a  reverence  for  truth,  and  an  instinctive  revolt  against  all 
that  is  unworthy  in  public  life  or  in  University  life.  While  he 
was  my  assistant  we  often  were  engaged  together  in  scientific  inves- 
tigations, and  while  he  contributed  more  than  his  share  to  the  suc- 
cess of  these  researches,  he  resolutely  refused  to  allow  his  name  to 
be  printed  with  mine,  a  remarkable  and  imusual  self-abnegation* 
He  has  built  up  to  a  great  efficiency  the  various  electives  con- 
ducted by  him,  and  he  is  the  authority  on  an  important  practical 
application  of  science,  that  of  architectural  acoustics. 

Not  only  have  students  profited  by  his  advice  and  instruction 
while  still  in  the  University.  Among  the  young  men  who,  after 
their  graduation,  were  endeavoring  to  get  a  foothold  in  their  profes- 
sion, I  remember  especially  two  who  waited  many  weary  years  for 
patronage.  Professor  Sabine's  constant  advice  to  them  was, "  Do 
not  do  cheap  work ;  do  the  best  you  can ;  you  can  afford  to  wait, 
and  when  success  comes  it  will  be  permanent."  And  it  did  come. 
These  young  men  have  now  come  into  their  own.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  will  make  a  graduate  school  of  applied  science  truly  effi- 
cient, and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  perspicacity  of  President 
Eliot  and  the  Corporation,  that  under  the  guise  of  a  quiet  and  unas- 
suming man,  one  who  rarely  speaks  in  the  Faculty,  they  have 
discerned  his  high  qualities. 

John  Trowbridge^  a  '65. 
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REPORT  ON  THE   CHOICE   OF  UNDERGRADUATE  MEM- 
BERS TO  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SOCIETY. 

To  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa : 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  Jane  29,  1905,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

^'  WhereaSy  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  last  year,  under- 
graduates and  recently  graduated  members  assured  the  Society  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  was  so  low  that  they  could  not  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members  from  each  Class,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  as 
many  as  twenty-five  men  out  of  a  Class  worthy  the  honor ; 

"  Resolved y  —  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  consider  whether  there  is  an  intellectual  decadence  among  the  students 
of  Harvard  College,  and  whether  the  Society  can  take  any  steps  for  the 
recovery  of  its  ancient  prestige  and  the  incitement  of  sound  learning 
among  the  students." 

Your  committee  appointed  under  the  above  resolution,  and  at  their  own 
request  enlarged  from  three  to  five  members  so  as  to  represent  a  wider 
range  of  classes,  have  held  several  sessions  upon  this  subject  and  have 
invited  the  opinions  both  of  recent  members  and  of  older  members  ac- 
quainted with  the  standards  of  the  Society.  As  a  result  of  those  delib- 
erations, we  submit  the  three  following  documents : 

I.  A  formal  constitutional  amendment  embodying  changes  in  the 
method  of  choosing  the  undergraduate  members ;  and  this  amendment 
under  the  constitution  of  the  chapter  goes  over  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1907. 

II.  A  printed  analysb  of  that  amendment  showing  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee  and  the  details  of  the  proposed  changes. 

m.  This  written  report  stating  some  of  the  reasons  which  actuated 
the  committee  in  recommending  the  proposed  changes. 

The  most  important  question  before  the  committee  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  scholarship  in  Harvard  College.  If  it  is  true  that,  while  the  Class 
of  1880,  for  instance,  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting  thirty-five  under- 
graduates out  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  A.B.'8,  as  worthy  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  the  Class  of  1902  could  not  discover  more  than  twenty-f  oar 
suitable  men  out  of  about  five  hundred  A.B.'8,  the  whole  educational 
system  of  the  College  is  under  indictment,  and  it  most  be  presumed  that 
American  higher  education  is  throughout  in  a  bad  way.  Your  committee, 
however,  find  among  the  administrative  officers  of  the  College,  whose  ex- 
perience covers  a  third  of  a  century,  no  knowledge  of  such  an  intellectual 
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decay ;  the  experience  of  two  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  teachers 
in  the  University,  does  not  confirm  it ;  only  a  few  members  of  the  last  five 
graduating  classes  have  expressed  to  us  a  complaint  of  a  dearth  of  mate- 
rial for  the  society.  Even  the  gentleman  whose  remark  two  years  ago  g^ve 
rise  to  this  committee,  desires  the  committee  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
of  his  position  in  the  following  words  :  *'  It  never  was  my  intention  to  de- 
clare that  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  Harvard  College  has  lowered ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  believe  the  standard  is  fully  as  high  as  at  any  previous  time. 
What  I  do  say  is,  that  the  number  of  men  who  live  up  to  that  standard 
is  no  greater  actually  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  is  much  less  proper^ 
tionately  to  the  total  number  of  men  in  each  Class."  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  three  of  the  last  six  classes  have  nominated  less  than  the  five 
additional  members  whom  they  were  entitled  to  recommend,  and  that  in 
one  case  a  member  thus  recommended  was  negatived  by  the  membership 
committee  of  the  chapter.  Your  committee  has  taken  pains  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this  incompleteness.  Inasmuch  as  only  two  men  have  written 
to  us  that  in  their  classes  only  twenty-four  students  seemed  to  exist  who 
were  worthy  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  we  must  suppose  that  there  is  some 
deeper  difficulty.  We  desire  hefe  to  record  our  unanimous  conclusion 
that  the  intellectual  aspirations  and  achievements  of  the  men  from  whom 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  naturally  recruited  are  no  less  high  than  those  of  past 
times,  and  our  conviction  that  the  proportionate  number  of  men  of  genu- 
ine and  high  scholarship  is  no  less  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Undergraduate  members  have  been  chosen  into  the  Society  upon  one 
of  three  principles:  on  strict  academic  rank  solely,  as  was  the  usual 
custom  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago ;  by  a  selection  out  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  highest  ranking  men,  which  is  the  present  method  by  which 
twenty-five  men  are  selected  every  year ;  by  choice  of  other  members  of 
the  Class  *'  who  have  shown  distinguished  excellence  in  scholarship/'  but 
who  would  not  come  in  on  a  strict  rank-list  choice ;  for  some  years,  five 
such  members  have  been  allowed  from  each  Class  when  confirmed  by  the 
general  chapter.  The  first  of  these  methods  has  given  way  to  the  second, 
because  of  the  conviction,  both  of  the  undergraduates  and  the  graduate 
members,  that  under  present  conditions  a  strict  rank-list  does  not  exactly 
coincide  with  what  might  be  called  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  characteristics, 
and  therefore  considerable  discretion  is  allowed.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  usual  for  the  undergraduates  to  choose  the  highest 
eight  or  seventeen  men  in  rank,  unless  there  seems  to  them  special  reason 
for  leaving  out  somebody ;  that  is,  the  discretion  is  exercised  rather  by 
the  way  of  exclusion  than  of  inclusion.  The  third  method  of  larger  option 
does  not  preclude  election  of  high-stand  men  who  hare  not  been  taken 
in  in  the  first  choice,  but  has  commonly  been  applied  for  the  selection  of 
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men  whose  saccess  in  college  has  been  on  other  sides  than  academic  schol- 
arship ;  men  who  have  gained  a  reputation  as  writers,  or  as  editors  of 
college  papers,  or  for  the  conduct  of  enterprises  of  various  kinds,  and  who 
seem  to  their  classmates  to  give  special  promise  of  intellectual  success ; 
and  it  is  in  the  selection  of  these  five  additional  members  that  the  lists 
have  several  times  been  left  incomplete. 

This  system  of  election,  by  which  discretion  can  be  exercised  as  to  the 
first  twenty-five  men,  and  is  exercised  with  reference  to  five  more,  seems 
ideal ;  but  in  practice  it  does  not  satisfy  the  undergraduates.  The  theory 
of  deterioration  or  of  an  automatic  process  by  which  the  number  of  schol- 
ars remains  constant  while  the  number  of  students  multiplies  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  undergraduates  of  to-day  are  not  in  a  position  to 
compare  themselves  with  the  undergraduates  of  thirty  years  ago.  The 
real  difficulty  is  not  due  to  depreciation  of  scholarship  but  to  diffusion  of 
subjects  and  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  the  students  say  that  they  do  not  know  each  other ; 
that  for  instance,  within  a  few  years  one  of  the  men  in  the  list  of  twenty- 
five  from  whom  the  first  eight  were  to  choose  seventeen,  was  a  man  not 
personally  known  to  any  one  of  the  first  eight ;  and  there  was  even  less 
knowledge  of  the  first  eight  from  the  next  Class. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conditions  are  different.  In  earlier  years, 
through  the  rigid  class  system,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  required 
work,  most  of  tlie  students  were  performing  the  same  intellectual  task, 
and  it  was  easy  on  the  basis  of  that  normal  duty  to  arrange  them  in  a 
numerical  order.  Now  that  so  many  branches  of  study  are  pursued,  and 
that  the  programs  of  men  of  similar  intellectual  ability  are  so  different, 
a  strict  comparison  is  much  more  difficult  The  office  lists  are  based  upon 
a  conventional  and  somewhat  arbitrary  computation  of  grades ;  and  even 
if  the  relative  performances  of  the  students  could  be  measured  as  closely 
as  formerly,  their  general  intellectual  interests  are  much  more  diversified 
than  they  used  to  be,  so  that  men  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quality  often  look 
for  their  distinction  to  work  upon  college  papers,  or  to  other  forms  of 
intellectual  activity. 

In  the  third  place,  elections  are  somewhat  tangled  up  by  the  growing 
use  of  the  privilege  of  graduation  in  three  years.  In  the  graduating 
Class  of  1906,  ten  of  the  twenty-five  immediate  members  take  their  degree 
in  three  years,  and  the  general  association  and  mutual  knowledge  derived 
from  the  fourth  year  is  thereby  disturbed.  Furthermore,  so  many  of 
these  three>year  men  travel  or  enter  other  institutions  during  the  year  in 
which  they  are  senior  members,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  together 
the  number  required  by  the  constitution  for  an  undergraduate  election. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  great  increase  of  scholarships  seems  to  have 
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somewhat  stimulated  an  artificial  type  of  learning.  A  recent  under- 
graduate of  high  distinction  writes :  ''  The  trouble,  I  think,  is  one  of 
method  in  choosing,  and  the  obligation  to  follow  pretty  closely  office  rank- 
ing in  the  choice  is  the  essential  difficulty.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  not 
all  great  intellects  give  early  evidence  of  their  power  ;  and  obvious  also 
that  even  where  there  is  evidence  of  intellectual  power  it  does  not  always 
show  most  clearly  in  the  grades  returned  to  the  College  office.  Moreover 
I  believe  that  we  have  to  face  a  sort  of  professionalism  in  scholarship. 
A  good  many  men  are  forced  to  attain  high  grades  to  secure  a  *  scholar- 
ship '  which  permits  them  to  continue  in  College.  They  are  peculiarly 
under  temptation  to  care  more  for  the  grade  than  the  spirit  of  scholar- 
ship ;  but  even  if  their  high  standing  is  earned  by  hard  work  and  honest 
work,  it  is  easily  possible  that  their  scholarship  is  still  a  means  to  an  end 
more  than  a  real  satisfaction  in  itself.  I  do  not  by  any  means  desire  to 
speak  against  scholarship  which  has  for  its  object  a  broad  usefulness  in 
practical  things ;  I  mean  only  that  scholarship,  so  called,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  expenses  of  a  college  career  is  not  quite  the  amateur  scholar- 
ship which  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ought  chiefly  to  encourage.  The  man 
who  receives  a  money  scholarship  may  be  the  best  kind  of  scholar.  He 
may  on  the  other  hand  be  a  person  gifted  with  a  ready  brain,  but  with 
no  real  purpose  to  use  it  to  the  end  of  real  intellectual  service.  Another 
type  of  high-rank  man  is  he  who  for  some  reason  or  other  is  excluded 
from  social  opportunities  in  general  and  has  much  time  to  study  because 
all  other  doors  are  shut  to  him.  If  his  exclusion  by  others  is  unjust  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  may  well  welcome  him.  Otherwise  the  strict  following 
of  office  ranks  may  give  us  a  list  of  candidates  who  are  more  tinily  fail- 
ures in  other  respects  than  successful  scholars.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
types  akin  to  these  indicated  are  not  rare  among  the  men  submitted  as 
digibles  in  the  lists  from  the  office." 

Some  of  these  new  conditions  cannot  be  reached  by  legislation,  but 
your  committee,  after  much  reflection,  believe  that  several  changes  can 
be  made  which  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  field  of  choice,  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  of  lack  of  acquaintance  among  students,  and  better  to  represent 
the  intellectual  quality  of  each  class.  Our  recommendations  stated  in 
the  printed  analysis  of  the  report  practically  come  down  to  five  points : 

1.  That  the  number  of  members  from  each  Class  be  raised.  The  one 
objection  on  intellectual  grounds  to  such  an  increase  has  been  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  men  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quality  :  we  believe  that  that 
objection  has  no  weight,  and  that  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  men  of  in- 
tellectual quality  that  their  chance  of  getting  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  should 
now  be  about  one  in  twelve  or  fourteen,  while  the  chance  of  older  mem- 
bers was  about  one  in  five  or  six.    There  has  been,  until  three  years  ago, 
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a  mechanical  objection  in  the  fact  that  Lower  Massachusetts  was  over- 
crowded at  the  dinners,  and  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  five  additional 
members  from  each  Class.  Since  the  Society  has  been  dining  in  the 
Harvard  Union,  there  is  no  lack  of  space,  and  nearly  a  hundred  people 
more  than  the  present  attendance  could  be  accommodated  within  good 
hearing  distance  without  discomfort  Hence  we  recommend  an  increase 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  in  the  number  taken  from  each  Class. 

2.  Your  committee  recommend  a  method  of  coming  into  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  achievements  of  candidates  for  the  Society  before 
the  election  —  a  process  necessary  in  any  club,  and  doubly  necessary 
where  the  students  are  not  all  brought  together  in  one  common  task. 
This  suggestion  approves  itself  to  the  undergraduate  representatives  in 
the  committee  and  to  many  recent  graduates. 

3.  In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  absence  of  three-year 
men,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  immediate  members  registered 
in  the  University  shall  be  the  electoral  board. 

4.  The  committee  recommend  that  for  the  choice  of  the  twenty-two 
members  taken  from  the  Senior  Class  on  general  considerations  of  rank, 
the  field  of  selection  be  increased  to  forty-four.  If,  as  is  hoped,  the  use 
of  a  committee  of  investigation  leads  to  real  selection  upon  the  merits  of 
candidates,  this  system  will  give  the  undergraduates  the  opportunity  of 
choosing  more  men  because  of  their  general  intellectual  character,  as  well 
as  their  high  rank. 

5.  That  the  ratification  of  the  chapter  shall  not  be  required  for  the 
choice  of  the  five  additional  members  who  are  not  subject  to  the  test 
of  their  office  records.  A  practical  difficulty  in  the  present  system  is 
that  such  men  do  not  become  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  until  the 
day  after  the  close  of  their  Senior  year,  and  they  cannot  be  recognized  by 
their  fellows  and  cannot  participate  in  the  choice  of  the  first  eight  from 
the  next  Class.  The  committee  believe  that  the  undergraduates  can  be 
trusted,  and  should  be  trusted,  to  set  up  a  reasonable  standard  of  scholar- 
ship for  such  men.  We  are  informed  that  only  one  such  person  has  been 
refused  the  ratification  of  the  chapter.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  process 
is  performed  by  the  graduate  membership  committee,  which  takes  its  in- 
formation chiefly  from  the  administrative  officers  of  the  College,  being  in 
general  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  men  whose  names  are  submitted. 
The  one  case  which  was  refused  by  the  chapter  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  was  a  man  of  great  promise,  of  strong  and  vigorous  mind, 
who  had  been  a  large  influence  for  the  uplifting  of  the  intellectual  stand- 
ards of  his  classmates,  but  who  had  moderate  academic  rank. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question.  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  exists, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  rated  highest  by  the 
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College  office  upon  a  somewhat  artificial  scale,  but  in  order  to  bring  into 
association  with  each  other  those  of  the  youth  of  Harvard  who  are  judged 
most  likely  to  take  Philosophy  as  the  Guide  to  their  life.  Under  for- 
mer conditions  a  strict  academic  rank-list,  with  a  little  leeway  of  discre- 
tion for  a  few  additional  members,  was  probably  as  near  an  estimate  of  the 
intellectual  promise  of  the  students  as  could  be  obtained.  Under  present 
conditions  the  absolute  rank-list  does  not  by  any  means  correspond  with 
the  men  of  proved  intellectuality.  The  system  of  discretion,  already 
permitted,  ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  enlarged,  and  so  emphasized  as 
to  encourage  the  undergraduates  in  the  use  of  that  discretion.  Further- 
more, though  the  number  of  men  who  are  really  intellectual  and  deserving 
of  the  honor  of  membership  in  the  Society  is  greater  than  could  with  con- 
venience be  received,  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  admitted  from 
each  Class  is  safe,  reasonable,  convenient,  and  will  bring  into  our  ranks 
men  who  will  maintain  the  standards  of  the  Society.^ 

Albert  BushneU  Hart,  '80,  Chairman. 

Edward  Hale,  79. 

Oewge  P.  Furber,  '87. 

Arthur  Stanwood  Fier,  '96. 

A.  N.  HoUombOy  '06. 
Gambrxdob,  June  28, 1006. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Grentlemen: — The  Dean  has  gone  back  a  good 
way  in  Harvard  history,  and  referred  to  a  time  long  ago  when  I  was 
fresh  in  my  office  and  had  not  taken  to  heart  the  advice  which  an  old 
friend  of  my  family  gave  me  shortly  after  my  election.  He  said  to  me, 
'^  Charles,  I  suppose  you  think  that  in  your  new  office  the  first  quality 
you  will  need  is  energy."  I  replied,  "  Why  yes,  I  thought  that  energy 
was  likely  to  be  needed."  *^  No,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  at  all  the  first 
quality  you  will  need.  The  first  quality  is  patience,  patience,  patience." 
I  did  not  believe  him  at  the  time,  but  long  since  I  learned  that  Mr.  Hillard 
was  right.  It  takes  much  time  to  get  essential  changes  wrought  in  an 
institution  of  education,  or  in  a  governmental  institution  ;  and  the  reason 
for  this  slowness  is  that  changes  which  are  to  last  must  be  accepted  by 
multitudes  of  interested  men,  —  indeed,  by  generations  of  interested  and 
responsible  men.  In  this  long  process  arrests  and  reactions  occur.  Now 
just  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  striking  illustration  of  strong 

1  An  analyais  of  this  plan,  as  published  by  the  committee,  will  be  found  under 

"Varia." 
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reaction  against  prevailing  educational  policies.  There  has  come  upon  us 
right  here  on  these  grounds  and  among  Harvard's  constituents,  and  wide- 
spread over  the  country  as  well,  a  distrust  of  freedom  for  students,  of 
freedom  for  citizens,  of  freedom  for  backward  races  of  men.  That  is  one 
of  the  striking  phenomena  of  our  day,  a  distrust  of  freedom. 

Now,  there  is  no  moment  in  life  when  there  comes  a  greater  sudden 
access  of  freedom  than  this  moment  in  which  you  find  yourselves.  When 
young  men  come  to  any  American  college,  I  care  not  at  all  which  college 
—  to  any  American  college  from  the  parents'  home  or  from  school,  tiiey 
experience  a  tremendous  access  of  freedom.  Is  it  an  injury  ?  Is  it  a  dan- 
ger ?  Are  you  afraid  of  it  ?  Has  society  a  right  to  be  afraid  of  it  ?  What 
is  freedom  for  ?  What  does  it  do  for  us  ?  Does  it  hurt  us  or  help  us  ? 
Do  we  grow  in  it,  or  do  we  shrink  in  it  ?  That  is  quite  an  important  ques- 
tion in  the  management  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  the  important 
question  in  modern  government.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  when  young  men 
or  old  men  are  free,  they  make  mistakes,  and  they  go  wrong ;  having 
freedom  to  do  right  or  wrong,  they  often  do  right  and  they  often  do 
wrong.  When  you  came  hither,  you  found  yourselves  in  possession  of  a 
new  freedom.  You  can  overeat  yourselves,  for  example  ;  you  can  over- 
drink ;  you  can  take  no  care  for  sleep ;  you  can  take  no  exercise  or  too 
much  ;  you  can  do  little  work  or  too  much ;  you  can  indulge  in  harmful 
amusements :  in  short,  you  have  a  great  new  freedom  here.  Is  it  a  good 
thing  for  you  or  a  bad  thing  ?  Clearly  you  can  go  astray  ;  for  the  road 
is  not  fenced.  You  can  make  mistakes ;  you  can  fall  into  sin.  Have 
you  learned  to  control  yourselves  ?  Have  you  got  the  will-power  in  you 
to  regulate  your  own  conduct  ?  Can  you  be  your  own  taskmaster  ?  You 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  parents  perhaps,  or  to  teachers,  or  to 
the  heads  of  your  boarding-schools  or  your  day-schools  for  control  in  all 
these  matters.  Have  you  got  it  in  yourselves  to  control  yourselves.  That 
is  the  prime  question  which  comes  up  with  regard  to  every  one  of  you 
when  you  come  to  the  University.  Have  you  the  sense  and  the  resolu- 
tion to  regulate  your  own  conduct  ? 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  in  other  spheres  freedom  is  dangerous.  How 
is  it  with  free  political  institutions  ?  Do  they  always  yield  the  best  govern- 
ment ?  Look  at  the  American  cities  and  compare  them  with  the  cities  of 
Europe.  Clearly  free  institutions  do  not  necessarily  produce  the  best  gov- 
ernment. Are  then  free  institutions  wrong  or  inexpedient  ?  What  is  free- 
dom for  ?  Why  has  God  made  men  free,  as  he  has  not  made  the  plants 
and  the  animals  ?  The  plant  is  tied  to  one  spot,  and  it  develops  with  more 
or  less  perfection  on  a  fixed  type.  It  can  be  no  other.  It  may  be  a  little 
better  oak-tree  or  a  little  worse  oak-tree,  but  out  of  the  acorn  must  come 
the  oak.   The  moving,  roving  animal  has  a  little  more  freedom ;  but  it  is 
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held  closely  to  its  type  by  a  groap  of  fixed  inheiited  tendencies  and  habits. 
But  how  is  it  with  men  ?  They  are  infinitely  freer  ;  God  made  them  so. 
Did  he  make  a  mistake  ?  Is  freedom  dangerous  ?  Yes !  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  human  character,  and  that  is  what  we  are  all  in  the 
world  for,  and  that  is  what  you  and  your  like  are  in  college  for.  That 
is  what  th«  world  was  made  for,  for  the  occupation  of  men  who  in  free- 
dom through  trial  win  character.  It  is  choice  which  makes  the  dignity 
of  human  nature.  It  is  habitual  choosing  after  examination,  consideration, 
reflection,  and  advice,  which  makes  the  man  of  power.  Do  you  want  to 
be  automata  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  cogs  on  a  wheel  driven  by  a  pinion 
which  revolves  in  obedience  to  a  force  outside  itself  ?  Is  that  what  you 
are  aiming  to  be  ?  The  cog  is  implicitly  obedient  to  an  authority  outside 
itself.  The  automaton  acts  without  willing  each  time.  Do  you  want  to  be 
either  in  after  life  ?  If  not,  then  exercise  your  power  of  choice  and  your 
internal  power  of  control.  It  is  the  will  that  makes  the  thinker  and  the 
inventor.  It  is  through  the  internal  motive  power  of  the  will  that  men 
imagine,  invent,  and  thrust  their  thoughts  out  into  the  obscure  beyond, 
into  the  future.  The  will  is  the  prime  motive  power  ;  and  you  can  only 
train  your  wills,  in  freedom.  That  is  what  freedom  is  for,  in  school  and 
college,  in  society,  industries,  and  governments.  Fine  human  character 
is  the  ultimate  object,  and  freedom  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
development. 

Now,  there  are  some  clear  objects  for  choice  here  in  college,  for  real 
choice,  for  discreet  choice.  I  will  mention  only  two.  In  the  first  place, 
choose  those  studies  —  there  is  a  great  range  of  them  here  —  which  will, 
through  your  interest  in  them,  develop  your  working  power.  You  know 
it  is  only  through  work  that  you  can  achieve  anything,  eitlier  in  college 
or  in  the  world.  Choose  those  studies  on  which  you  can  work  intensely 
with  pleasure,  with  real  satisfaction  and  happiness.  That  is  the  true  guide 
to  a  wise  choice.  Choose  that  intellectual  pursuit  which  will  develop 
within  you  the  power  to  do  enthusiastic  work,  an  internal  motive  power, 
not  an  external  compulsion.  Then  choose  an  ennobling  companionship. 
You  will  find  out  in  five  minutes  that  this  man  stirs  you  to  good,  that 
man  to  evil.  Shun  the  latter  ;  cling  to  the  former.  Choose  companion- 
ship rightly,  choose  your  whole  surroundings  so  that  they  shall  lift  you 
up  and  not  drag  you  down.  Make  these  two  choices  wisely,  and  be  faith- 
ful in  labor,  and  you  will  succeed  in  college  and  in  after  life. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  '53. 
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THE  AMONIC  SODALITY.^ 

This  society  was  founded  at  Otis's  room  on  Dec.  12, 1813,  by  the  fol- 
lowing persons :  Daniel  N.  Bradford,  William  H.  Eliot,  George  Eostis, 
Stevens  Everett,  George  Otis,  John  V.  Apthorp,  Stephen  Wheatland,  and 
Amos  Rhodes.  The  following  officers  were  chosen:  G.  Otis,  senior 
leader ;  W.  H.  Eliot,  junior  leader ;  and  J.  Y.  Apthorp,  secretary.  Com- 
mittees were  chosen  to  make  laws  and  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  tunes, 
and  the  president  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  form  of  initiation,  and  the 
following  members  were  admitted  after  their  ''  characters  had  been  can- 
vassed : "  Ware,  sophomore,  and  Thompson. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  laws  reported  by  the  Committee  were  adopt- 
ed, the  name  of  the  society  chosen,  '^  and  the  subject  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  make  the  club  publick  being  discussed  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  a  paper  should  be  exhibited  with  the  name  of  the 
society  upon  it  signed  by  the  secretary." 

The  first  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  practice  was  held  on  the  11th  of 
the  following  February  and  an  assessment  of  a  dollar  on  each  member 
was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  bass  viol. 

At  the  meeting  of  Feb.  21  a  motion  was  made  and  concurred  in,  that 
as  the  day  following  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  illustrious 
Washington,  it  would  be  proper  to  usher  in  the  day  with  a  serenade.  After 
practising  the  tunes  selected  for  the  purpose,  Ware  and  EUot  were  chosen 
a  committee  to  procure  a  bass  drum,  which  they  did  accordingly,  and 
adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to  meet  at  Eliot's  room,  and  thence  proceeded  on 
a  serenade,  returning  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

March  24.  "  A  number  of  members  being  detained  by  the  Company 
came  quite  late"  What  music  we  had  was  very  good.  It  was  unani- 
mously voted  to  establish  a  musical  library  and  that  the  secretary  be 
appointed  librarian  until  the  annual  choice  of  officers.  After  a  very  witty 
and  interesting  debate,  with  which  we  were  all  highly  amused,  we  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

April  5.  One  o'clock  met  at  Eustis's  room  where  we  whet  our  whistles 
and  proceeded  on  a  serenade.  The  evening  was  fine  and  by  the  attention 
received  from  several  gentlemen,  Mr.  Hovey  of  Cambridge  and  Mr. 
Cogswell,  the  Latin  tutor,  the  whole  was  rendered  very  gratifying. 

May  1.  A  wish  being  expressed  that  the  opinion  of  the  club  should 
be  taken  concerning  the  propriety  of  members  of  the  Arionic  joining  the 

^  [These  records  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  Hazrard's  miusical  clabs  hare  been  tran- 
soribed  from  the  original,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Harvard  Musioal  ABSOoiation, 
by  its  librarian,  E.  O.  Hiler,  'QS.  —  Ed.] 
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Pierian  Sodality  (as  it  affected  the  interest  of  the  former  club).  It  was 
accordingly  done,  after  which  a  motion  was  made  that  some  members  of 
the  Pierian  Sodality  should  be  chosen  into  the  Arionic. 

May  3.  The  secretary  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Butler  and  inform 
him  that  he  would  be  expelled  if  he  did  not  attend  the  next  meeting.  The 
law  concerning  profanity  was  repealed,  four  fifths  of  the  members  voting 
in  favor  of  said  repeal. 

June  3.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with  another  committee 
from  the  Pierian  to  consider  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  two  clubs,  but 
at  the  next  meeting,  June  7,  reported  it  was  inexpedient. 

After  Nov.  24,  1815,  the  next  entry  is  Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  1816. 
After  a  long  suspension  of  the  function  of  this  society,  it  was  at  length 
resuscitated  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  subsidiary  to  the  Pierian  Sodality, 
at  a  meeting  of  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  officers  of  the  Pierian 
should  hold  the  same  offices  in  the  Arionic  Sodality. 

Nov,  20.  Met  at  Ellis's  room  and  proceeded  to  perform  the  times  given 
out  by  the  president,  in  which  our  utmost  expectations  were  exceeded  by 
the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  performance. 

Dec.  1,  1818.  At  half  past  eight  adjourned  to  Mr.  Keed's  hotel  where 
we  partook  of  an  elegant  supper  after  which  we  hlowed  her  otU  in  style. 

March  10.  Voted  that  the  members  who  had  not  paid  for  the  supper 
before  next  meeting  should  be  expelled,  and  accordingly  at  the  next  meet, 
ing  Philip  &  Long  were  disgracefully  expelled  for  not  having  paid  the 
money  for  the  supper. 

June  15.  The  Sodality  met  this  evening  according  to  adjournment 
and  we  had  a  very  full  meeting,  and  of  course  very  fine  playing,  for  a 
want  of  music  in  our  Sodality  is  only  occasioned  by  a  want  of  numbers. 
We  played  the  tunes  which  were  given  out  and  also  many  others  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  considered  as  obsolete.  The  president  informed 
us  that  we  should  take  the  same  tunes  which  he  had  before  selected,  for 
even  his  genius  which  had  blazed  so  bright  both  at  the  stake  and  in  his 
country's  cause  (by  the  way  his  name  was  Rogers)  was  tired  of  searching 
for  tunes  and  so  —  we  adjourned. 

July  20.  Met  according  to  adjournment  and  proceeded  to  play.  The 
music  was  the  sweetest  probably  ever  heard  in  this  our  Western  World,  but 
unfortunately  lasted  but  one  single  hour  for  fear  lest  the  business  of  the 
afterpart  of  the  evening  shall  be  deferred  till  too.  late  an  hour.  We  then 
proceeded  to  partake  of  the  delicious  repast  before  us.  Brother  Adams 
was  called  upon  for  his  song  written  for  the  occasion  and  to  our  great 
satisfaction  and  delight  produced  and  sang  the  following  song  composed 
for  the  anniversary  of  the  A.  S.  by  G.  W.  Adams : 
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<*  Anon  of  old, 
As  historians  hsye  told, 
Onoe  OTossins:  the  roug^h  roaring  ocean 
For  some  bags  of  bright  gold 
Whioh  he  had  in  the  hold 
Raised  the  mariners'  hearts  to  commotion. 

Chorus,  Bat  Arion  regardless  his  lyre  wonld  play 

To  soothe  him  by  night  and  cheer  him  by  day." 

The  above  was  receiyed  with  the  loudest  applause  by  the  members  of 
the  society  and  after  two  hours'  festivity,  the  company  dispersed  and  in 
winding  courses  arrived  at  their  apartments  in  safety. 

Nov.  10,  1819.  Resolved  that  the  members  living  out  of  the  college 
should  find  cigars  and  that  the  members  living  in  college  should  each  in  his 
turn  yield  the  use  of  his  room,  also  that  no  member  should  remain  at  the 
room  at  which  the  society  meets  after  the  expiration  of  one  hour  from 
the  opening  of  the  meeting. 

Nov.  23.  Met  according  to  order  at  Alden's  room  where  was  provided 
an  ample  fund  from  which  we  revived  our  languishing  spirits,  alias  wet 
our  whistles,  and  proceeded  to  play.  All  our  expectations  were  realized 
to  the  utmost  in  the  sweetness  of  the  strains.  The  members  generally 
had  very  fine  spirits  and  a  sufficiency  of  them.  After  an  hour  and  a  half 
spent  in  this  excess  of  mirth,  adjourned. 

July  20,  1820.  An  oration  on  the  progress  of  music  was  delivered  by 
Geoi^e  W.  Adams  as  set  out  in  full  in  the  records  which  closed  with 
this  peroration.  '*  Whereas  our  perseverance  begins  to  flag  let  us  reflect 
that  music  is  at  once  an  honorable  and  respectable  accomplishment  Let 
us  remember  the  celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith,  the  historian,  the  essayist, 
whose  flute  when  he  traveled  in  poverty  on  the  continent  of  Europe  pro- 
cured him  food  and  rest  and  cheerful  hospitality.  Remember  you  have 
only  to  invoke  in  sincerity  the  tutelary  Genius  of  this  society  and  Arion 
shall  descend  from  his  golden  throne  and  touch  with  fluid  melody  the 
lips  of  his  faithful  votaries." 

This  was  followed  by  a  song  by  G.  Alden,  ex-vice-president,  of  which 
this  is  a  sample  verse : 

"  Hail  old  Cambridge,  happy  land, 
Hail  ye  tutors,  heaven  born  band. 
Who  smoked  and  drank  to  keep  the  laws 
And  when  cigars  and  wine  were  gone 
Enjoyed  the  nap  the  wine  brought  on. 
Let  gin  and  brandy  be  yonr  toast. 
Ever  mindf  nl  what  it  cost, 
Ever  grateful  for  the  price. 
Let  those  altars  reach  the  skies. 
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Chorus,    While  yoa  sleep,  I  '11  let  yon  be, 
When  I  sleep  wake  not  me. 
Like  a  band  of  brothers  joined 
Gin  and  brandy  you  shall  find." 

Afterwards  they  partook  of  the  delicioas  repast. 

Nov.  29.   Played  very  badly.     Magna  discordia  erat 

Feb,  14.   Played  divinely  enough  to  split  heads  if  not  rocks. 

March  1.  The  society,  after  playing  the  usual  time  and  rousing  the 
proctor,  alias  Tutor  Cockey  Blanchard,  adjourned. 

March  28.  Never  did  the  society  play  worse,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  The  music  sounded  like  a  concert  of  screech  owls,  crows,  and 
devils. 

Jvly  13.  The  anniversary  was  held  at  Loring's  room,  where  the 
members  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  and  the  honorary  members  of  the 
Arionic  assembled.  7  gallons  of  punch  and  150  cigars  were  used  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Mr.  Cooper  sung  some  songs  which  were  received 
with  great  applause  by  the  Company,  also  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  Burt 
favored  the  company  with  some  songs.  The  evening  was  passed  with 
pleasure  and  hilarity,  but  alas  the  next  day  we  all  had  Pvblicks, 

July  27.  A  vote  was  passed  to  have  punch  instead  of  brandy. 

Dec.  20.   Music  not  so  good  as  common,  punch  excellent. 

Feb.  25.   Music  very  good  together  with  punch. 

March  5, 1823.  Met  this  evening  at  Brother  Loring's  room,  who  had 
just  returned  from  his  country  residence.  Not  having  partaken  of  the 
joys  of  the  merry  crowd  for  a  long  time  and  I  suppose  feeling  very  gen- 
erous we  had  porter,  cherry  rum  and  punch  in  our  tumblers  full  to  over- 
flovring. 

May  22,  1827.  Without  the  least  doubt  the  Arionic  made  more  noise 
at  this  meeting  than  they  ever  have  before  since  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  for  besides  having  an  unusual  number  of  usual  instruments  they 
had  two  clarionets  and  a  trombone. 

June  19.  The  Sodality  met  at  Brother  Loring's  room  and  made  a 
tremendous  noise.  Old  Massachusetts  shook  from  its  very  foundation. 
The  meeting  was  very  well  attended.  We  had  a  French  horn,  trombone, 
triangle,  bass  drum,  together  with  a  great  lot  of  flutes  and  other  instru- 
ments too  numerous  to  mention. 

Oct,  31, 1829.  Adjourned  at  an  early  hour  on  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  learned  body  of  the  Med.  Fac.  occurring  upon  the  same  even- 
ing. 

Jan,  11,  1830.  A  meeting  at  Porter's  Tavern  in  celebration  of  their 
anniversary.  An  oration  was  delivered  by  Bradley  and  song  by  Dwight. 
Friendship,  good  humor,  and  harmony  threw  their  kind  influence  over 
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the  hearts,  and  Madeira  and  champagne  oyer  the  heads  of  the  party.  At 
a  late  hour  they  commenced  their  winding  way  homewards  and  at  a  still 
later  hour  they  found  their  way  to  the  quiet  rooms,  where  their  quiet 
chums,  arising  from  an  agreeable  t§te-^t§te  with  Plato  and  Aristotle,  lec- 
tured them  on  the  dangers  of  dissipation. 

Friday  evening,  June  10,  1831.  Met  according  to  appointment  this 
evening  at  Brother  Gorham's  room,  where  we  found  no  preparation  at  all 
made  for  our  convenience.  After  discussing  the  state  of  the  society  for 
some  time,  the  president  moved  that  Mr.  6.  furnish  lights.  G.  answered, 
'^  I  possess  none."  The  president  inquires,  '*  How  shaJl  we  see  to  play  ?  " 
The  reply  was,  "  Play  in  the  dark."  We  forthwith,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  G.,  adjourned  to  Gassett's  room,  where  J.  W.  Gorham  was  unani- 
mously expelled  from  the  Sodality. 

Among  the  tunes  played  in  the  last  years  of  the  Sodality's  existence, 
were  the  following :  Boston  Cadets'  March ;  Bridesmaids'  Chorus ;  air 
from  Barber  of  Seville ;  Queen  of  Prussia's  Waltz ;  Canadian  Boat- 
Song  ;  a  march  composed  for  the  Sodality. 

U.  0.  Hilery  '93. 

JOHN  THE  ORANGEMAN. 

John  Lovett,  better  known  as  "  John  the  Orangeman,"  died  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Sunday,  August  12,  1906.  His  health 
had  been  failing  since  the  early  spring,  probably  due,  in  part,  to  the 
excitement  of  his  trip  to  New  York  in  the  winter,  when  he  appeared  on 
the  stage  to  lend  realism  to  '^  Brown  of  Harvard."  His  age  was  not  de- 
finitely known,  his  recollections  of  his  childhood  being  decidedly  vague. 
He  believed,  however,  that  he  was  seventy-four  years  old  when  he 
celebrated  his  last  "  birthday,"  a  month  or  so  before  his  death. 

He  was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland.  Two  of  his  brothers  came  to 
this  country  when  John  was  a  small  boy ;  and  not  long  afterwards  his 
mother  followed  them.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  John  was  about 
twenty  years  old,  he  took  passage  in  a  sailing-ship,  and  after  a  six  weeks' 
voyage  landed  in  Boston.  His  brothers  had  settled  in  Cambridge,  and 
with  them  John  made  his  home,  supporting  himself  by  doing  such  odd 
jobs  as  came  in  his  way.  The  commonly  accepted  story  of  his  becoming 
the  Harvard  fruit-seller  is  that  one  day  a  number  of  students  were  play- 
ing ball  on  the  Cambridge  Common,  and  that  John,  who  was  an  interested 
spectator,  made  himself  exceedingly  useful  in  carrying  water  to  the  tired 
and  thirsty  players.  The  students  took  a  fancy  to  him,  suggested  that 
the  University  stood  in  need  of  an  official  fruit-vendor,  and  eventually 
obtained  for  him  the  privilege  of  selling  fruit  in  the  College  Yard. 
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For  the  last  fifty  years  John  has  fulfilled  this  office ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  found  it  remunerative.  As  long  ago  as  the 
early  sixties,  John  was  ahle  to  huy  a  house  on  Beaver  Street,  where  he 
settled  down  with  his  newly-married  wife,  Mary  Hallissey.  His  second 
and  more  important  official  position,  that  of  the  University  mascot,  was 
prohably  not  assumed  until  late  in  the  eighties ;  but  in  the  last  twenty 
years  there  was  scarcely  an  athletic  contest  in  Oambridge  not  graced  by 
John's  presence. 

Just  how  long  he  has  been  "  old  "  John  is  a  matter  for  conjecture. 
The  undergraduate  of  to-day  believes  that  John  was  never  young ;  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  John  of  the  sixties  and  the  John  of  1905 
was  that  forty  years  ago  he  was  "  old,"  whereas  last  year  he  was  '^  almost 
too  old."  Certainly  the  John  of  tradition  was  an  old  man,  lumbering 
with  none  too  steady  steps  into  the  various  rooms  where  he  always  found 
a  ready  sale  for  his  wares,  trudging  three  times  round  the  plate  before 
a  Yale  baseball  game,  or  sitting  peacefully  in  the  sun  in  front  of  Hollis, 
smoking  his  equally  aged  pipe. 

Few  things  could  ruffle  the  serenity  of  John's  temper.  When  Harvard 
had  been  beaten  by  Yale,  in  spite  of  John's  confident  predictions  to  the 
contrary,  his  optimism  always  made  him  forget  the  present  disaster  in 
the  thought  of  the  certain  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  following  year.  His 
attitude  toward  Yale  men,  especially  in  his  later  years,  was  one  rather 
of  pity  than  of  hatred.  "  The  f aythers  sint  thim  there,"  he  said.  '^  'T  is 
not  their  fault;  they're  mostly  good  b'yes."  However,  when  an 
athletic  contest  brought  up  the  question  of  supremacy,  there  was  nothing 
undecided  about  John's  views.  His  rendering  of  the  motto  Veritas  as 
"  To  hell  with  Yale  "  has  become  a  proverb,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
the  epitaph  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the  Lampoon  appear- 
ing after  his  death : 

Kay,  **  frien',"  no  more  70a  11  see  him  here ; 

He  '8  foand  the  Trath  in  that  far  vale, 
Where  Veritcu  stands  written  clear 

Across  the  pdf,  -  "  Ter  hill  wid  Yale." 

John,  and  his  little  cart,  presented  to  him  in  1893,  and  his  donkey, 
**  Annix  Radcleef,"  have  been  for  over  a  decade  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  University.  The  cart  and  the  donkey  are  still  with  us,  but  now 
entirely  in  charge  of  the  small  boys,  whom  in  his  later  years  John  enlisted 
as  lieutenants.  Hereafter  our  teams  will  have  a  new  mascot,  or  none  at 
all.  Even  mascots  are  mortal,  and  John  ended  his  career  nobly,  for  the 
last  Harvard  athletic  avent  of  his  life  was  the  victory  of  Captain  Filley's 
crew  over  Yale. 

JJ.  A.  Bellows,  '06. 
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From  a  dark  top  shelf  I  take  down  a  dust-covered  book  marked  in 
gold  on  its  calf-bound  cover  "  Harvard  Friends  — 1853-1856."  First 
I  see  — 

**  The  face  half-rnstio,  half-divine, 
Self-poised,  sagacious,  freaked  with  humor  fine :  — 
A  mortal  built  upon  the  antique  plan, 
Brimful  of  lusty  blood  as  ever  ran. 
And  taking  life  as  simply  as  a  tree  I 


I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face. 

Wide  smiling  champagne,  without  tameneas  sweet, 

The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 

And  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the  lips." 

And  there  comes  the  memory  of  the  first  day  with  Professor  Agassiz, 
thirty  or  thirty-five  of  us  students  sitting  against  the  walls  of  the  lecture- 
room,  a  big  fish  lying  on  a  pine  table,  and  the  great,  good  man  standing 
over  the  voracious-jawed,  long-enouted  mascolonge  with  the  fond  look  of 
a  father  over  a  cradled  baby.  After  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  a 
warming  smile,  he  said  that  he  wanted  each  of  us  in  turn  to  walk  slowly 
around  the  table  and  see  all  he  could  that  distinguished  the  fish ;  then  to 
return  to  his  seat  and  record  the  study  in  his  note-book.  When  all  had 
made  the  round  —  it  consumed  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  Professor 
was  studying  conversationally  the  disengaged  students  —  he  told  us  that 
the  first  most  important  lesson  in  life  and  work  was  to  learn  how  to  ob- 
serve, and,  as  he  gathered  the  note-books  and  glanced  over  them,  he  said 
that  some  of  us  had  seen  a  very  few  things,  but  only  a  very  few.  Then, 
with  a  marker  in  hand,  he  called  our  attention  to  the  many  and  many 
evident  particulars  of  this  Esox  Estor  species  of  the  Esocidae  family  of 
fishes.  It  was  a  wonderful  eye-opener,  and  our  blindness  was  for  the 
moment,  at  least,  removed  as  were  the  bUnd  men  in  the  Scriptures  given 
sight  by  a  miracle. 

The  next  photograph  is  the  brilliant,  soldierly,  genial,  eye-laughing 
face  of  Henry  Lawrence  Eustis,  Professor  of  Engineering,  then  Dean  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  in 
the  Civil  War.  Never  was  there  a  better,  a  more  sympathetic  instructor. 
He  led  his  students  —  not  directed  them  —  to  do,  and  every  humorous 
interruption,  whether  of  stupidity  or  frolicsomeness,  was  made  an  in- 
spiration. Once,  regretting  to  me,  as  we  chanced^  to  walk  together,  my 
lapse  from  good  class  standing,  he  said  that  he  was  afraid  I  was  more 
fond  of  the  girls  than  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  ;  that  that 
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dispositioii  cnt  down  his  record  once,  making  him  second  where  he  should 
have  been  first ;  that  it  was  wiser,  though  not  as  agreeable,  to  be  engaged 
to  exact  mathematics  rather  than  to  be  flirting  and  waltzing  with  bewitch- 
ing transcendental  functions  that  are  never  algebraic.  I  was  so  much 
amused  by  his  designation  of  beguiling  sweethearts  that  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  he  came  to  be  second  where  he  might  have  been  first,  and 
because,  I  think,  of  my  hearty  enjoyment  of  his  terminology,  he  told  me 
how,  through  his  love  for  female  society,  indulged  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  should  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  his  studies,  he  took  second 
place  in  his  class  at  Harvard  or  West  Point  —  I  have  forgotten  which.  He 
was  first  at  one  and  second  at  the  other ;  probably  first  at  West  Point 
where  the  seasons  of  young  women's  fascinations  are  rare  and  brief,  whilst 
in  the  Cambridge  and  Boston  latitude  the  character  and  continuity  of 
female  charmers  have  full  opportunity. 

Turning  the  leaves  to  other  once  familiar  faces  of  professors  and  more 
intimate  associates,  and  not  dwelling  where  heart  and  memory  find  little 
now  of  tenderness  or  other  enduring  impression,  I  linger  with  feeling 
over  the  pictures  of  the  two  brothers  from  Washington,  one  dead  in  '63, 
the  other  in  '74;  and,  missing  any  knowledge  of  some,  other  than  the 
name,  class  date,  and,  too  often,  the  fatal  asterisk  over  a  second  date,  I 
come,  with  a  sense  of  continued  loss,  to  the  Virginian  of  whom  I  spoke 
awhile  ago  as  the  man  with  whom  I  could  not  associate  the  thought  of 
death,  and  he  looks  out  at  me  with  the  trusting,  brave,  life-full  face  of  his 
youth  and  all-generous  heart.  And  then,  the  lion-like  front  of  him  who 
was  stricken  down  by  an  assassin.  Next  is  the  fifty  years  ago  likeness  of 
the  J.  B.  of  last  June  on  the  summit  of  the  Blue  Hill ;  nor  care  nor  tare 
nor  gray  on  that  face  singularly  responsive  to  the  joy  and  warmth  of 
life.  But  four  years  of  privation,  imprisonment,  battle,  and  the  losses 
that  accompany  or  follow  on  those,  with  what  cheer  and  fortitude  he  has 
faced  all !  It  is  this  spirit  of  Generals  Robert  £.  Lee,  John  B.  Gordon, 
and  Joseph  Wheeler  that  appeals  to  the  magnanimity  of  every  gallant, 
soldier  gentleman  of  the  North  who  has  learned  in  the  victory  or  defeat 
of  battle  the  mettle  of  his  soldier  brother  of  the  South. 

Every  page  of  the  faces,  underwrit  with  recognized  signatures,  brings 
memories,  many  very  fragrant,  some  few  not  of  life-retaining  perfume ; 
and  yet  of  the  least  attractive  there  may  be  some  readers  to  recognize  the 
individualities  of  the  characters,  the  contrasts  that  gave  them  stage  effect, 
and  in  such  after-light,  which  is  conscientiously  the  truth  as  I  know  it, 
name  to  themselves  the  here  unnamed.  Two  photographs  facing  one 
another  offer  the  greatest  contrast ;  whilst  from  the  one  you  may  read 
aright  something  of  the  original's  character,  the  other  would  deceive, 
I  think,  the  wisest  observer.   The  first  is  that  of  a  native  of  Halifax. 
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Mach  as  I  saw  of  him  in  the  Cambridge  days,  I  cannot  remember  with 
what  department  of  the  College  he  was  connected  —  as  a  student  certainly 
with  none ;  and  his  name,  the  baptismal  prefixes  those  of  an  eccentric 
English  poet,  is  not  in^the  Quinquennial  Catalogue.  His  photograph  is  the 
most  picturesque  in  my  album  ;  a  poetic  —  if  not  a  poet's  —  face,  hand- 
some, dreamy,  the  eyes  wide  set,  sad  or  vexed  by  inquiry  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  hair  brushed  back  from  a  low,  broad  brow ;  the  mouth  and 
chin  weak ;  a  thin  silky  growth  of  mustache  and  whiskers ;  the  attitude 
despondent  and  as  if  looking  afar  off.  A  broad  collar  is  turned  h  la 
Byron  over  the  big  bow  of  a  carelessly  tied  neck-cloth.  He  lived  in  a 
dreary  room,  not  because  of  poverty,  but  because  it  tenanted  a  cloudy 
disposition  to  which  flashes  of  light  came  artificiaUy  through  opium  or 
drink.  He  so  loved  Foe  that  he  imitated  him  as  far  as  he  could.  He 
was  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  poem  in  the  style  of  Alexander 
Smith's  ^^  Life  Drama,''  that  was  printed  by  the  bookseller  adjoining  the 
Cambridge  post-office.  He  was  an  attractively  wilfully  morbid  five-eighths 
genius  of  a  certain  popularity  because  of  the  fitfulness  of  his  character 
and  the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  in  it.  The  chief  act  of  his  in 
my  retrospect  of  the  vanished  stage  is  when,  having  accompanied  him 
one  day  in  a  visit  to  Boston,  we  entered  a  furnishing  store  on  Washington 
Street,  he  bought  a  pair  of  light  kid  gloves.  Having  put  them  on  he 
handed  the  clerk  a  bill  in  payment,  that  the  clerk  returned  with  the  most 
impertinent  "  You  can't  slide  that  on  me."  "  What  do  you  mean,  young 
fellow?  "  **You  gave  me  that  counterfeit  two  dollars — that's  what  I 
mean."  The  usual  pallor  of  my  companion  became  ashen  as  he  asked  in 
a  slow,  calm  voice,  "  Do  I  understand  you  —  you  —  mis-e-ra-ble  coun-ter- 
jump-er  —  to  insinuate  that  I  intended  to  cheat  you  ?  "  "I  did  n't  ex- 
actly say  that."  As  that  answer  came  with  a  little  laugh,  my  companion 
struck  with  open  hand  a  blow  on  the  face  of  the  clerk  that  made  him 
stagger.  As  the  proprietor  of  the  store  came  forward,  my  companion 
told  him  that  he  would  advise  him  either  to  discharge  his  clerk  or  give 
up  business.  Meanwhile  he  took  off  the  new  gloves  and,  opening  the 
door  of  the  stove  near  by,  threw  them  into  the  fire.  He  would  not  wear 
them  so  soiled. 

The  face  opposite  is  handsome,  round,  self-complaisant,  an  inviting 
smile  in  the  eyes  and  mouth,  a  gracious  carl  in  the  hair  and  whiskers, 
and  the  full  open  face  is  set  on  a  fat  but  active  body.  This  man  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age  was  attending  the  Law  School,  but,  as  his  vis-h- 
vis,  is  not  found  recorded  in  the  Harvard  Catalogue  to-day.  He  was 
from  the  South  and  of  a  Southern  father,  but  his  mother  of  a  Northern 
family  whose  women  were  all  gifted  with  brilliancy  of  mind  and  grace  of 
character,  some  of  them  distingmshed  in  literature,  and  of  social  influence 
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in  Boston  and  New  York.  He,  himself,  was  preeminently  social  in  that 
politic  way  which  ever  has  a  selfish  end  to  serve,  —  smooth,  jolly,  and  as 
inviting  to  a  fly  as  is  the  spider  in  his  weh.  Beyond  the  specious  popu- 
larity such  a  "  good  fellow  "  always  enjoys,  his  other  distinction  in  Cam- 
bridge was  that  he  was  the  first  and  only  man  who  ever  got  the  better 
of  the  local  furniture  dealer  and  equipped  his  college  apartments  to  the 
discomfiture  of  an  expert  gouger.  In  other  ways,  social  and  polite,  some 
of  us  judged  him  in  the  light  of  Charles  Readers  '^  Count  Fosco."  His 
was  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  professional  politician,  but  his  gifts 
were  bartered  for  '^  society  "  returns,  and  after  thirty  years  more  of 
profitable  and  respectable  unctuousness  his  r6le  ended. 

In  contrast  to  our  pictorial  idea  of  the  New  Englander  before  the  war, 
I  know  of  no  more  graphic  Southerner  than  one  who  figured  in  those 
Harvard  days.  I  say  '*  figured,"  because  that  is  chiefly  or  exactly  what 
he  did,  and  he  was  known  and  only  known  to  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  one  forms  the  idea  of  some  other,  great  or  small,  from 
a  painting,  photograph,  or  drawing,  without  personal  acquaintance  or  bio- 
graphic information.  To  recall  him  to  sight  one  must  needs  see  his 
dim  Boswell-like  shadow,  for  the  two  men,  both  of  the  Class  of  1854  and 
both  from  an  historically  prominent  Southern  State,  were  ever  together. 
The  one  was  tall,  slight,  athletically  erect  and  graceful,  and  carried  his 
small  patrician  head  with  defiant  air.  So  perfect  was  the  fashion  of  his 
clothes  that  none  would  notice  them  aside  from  the  man,  whose  small 
narrow  feet  moved  as  if  on  parade  to  the  time  of  a  military  band.  In 
all  he  carried,  as  Emerson  expressed  the  thought  in  his  essay  on  Man- 
ners, "  the  island  of  a  man  inviolate."  In  step,  in  touch,  and  in  uncon- 
scious deferential  imitation  of  number  one,  was  a  much  less  notable,  but 
well  appointed  personage,  by  carriage  and  dress  evidently  a  gentleman, 
yet  but  the  shadow  of  the  gentleman  to  which  he  was  attached.  The 
two  had  little  more  than  saluting  acquaintance  with  their  classmates. 
Their  rooms  were  not  in  the  College  buildings.  They  ate  at  a  club  table 
of  Southerners.  In  fact  they  lived  as  comparative  aliens  among  hun- 
dreds of  fellow  students,  their  few  intimates  being  from  the  Calhoun 
South  or  those  whose  names  and  manners  bespoke  supposed  privileged 
heritage  of  a  latitude  less  north  than  38°.  Their  two  bedrooms  and 
parlor  had  an  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness  and  dignity  rather  to  be  im- 
agined in  the  apartment  of  an  aesthetic  old  bachelor  of  Brimmer  Street, 
Boston,  than  in  the  den  of  Cambridge  students  of  unconventional  years. 
And  yet,  a  pair  of  Derringer  dueling-pistols  suspended  over  a  portrait 
of  Calhoun  and  a  glance  at  the  bookshelves  —  where  were  the  ^'  Lays 
of  Ancient  Rome,"  Montaigne's  works,  and  the  lives  of  Chevalier  Bay- 
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ard,  Admirable  Crichton,  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
alongside  of  Steinmetz's  '^  History  of  Duelling "  and  a  copy  of  '^  The 
Code  "  —  suggested  taste  or  confusion  of  tastes  not  easily  reconcilable 
with  either  situation.  There  was  also  a  tall  and  severe  old-fashioned 
mahogany-cased  clock  that  sounded  the  seconds  in  a  deliberate  ''be 
careful "  tone  almost  solemn. 

Punctilious  were  the  two  Southrons  in  speech,  in  deportment,  in  the 
observance  of  College  forms  and  duties.  Their  conversation  was  never 
frivolous.  Such  dignity  or  circumspection,  seemingly  unfitted  to  young 
manhood,  did  fit  these  two  —  certainly  the  one.  He  was  accomplished 
in  the  athletics  of  fencing,  swimming,  and  horsemanship,  the  latter  a  rare 
and  gentle  form  of  exercise  in  the  latitude  of  Boston  of  that  time,  but 
one  could  not  fancy  him  playing  football  or  pulling  with  a  college  crew. 
But  I  have  seen  him  swim  out  to  a  big  schooner  under  headway  in  the 
Charles  River,  climb  up  by  her  bobstays,  and  take  a  somersault  dive  from 
her  pole,  and  come  up  in  her  wake.  In  those  summer-afternoon  baths, 
it  was  surprising  to  see  him  lay  off  his  noli  me  tangere  with  his  other 
clothes.  I  know  not  how  it  came  about  that  he  and  I  approached  a 
degree  of  semi-companionship,  even  to  the  extent  of  discussing  political 
side  issues  without  acrimony,  unless  it  was  because  our  rooms  adjoined 
on  the  comer  of  a  street  nearest  the  river,  and  we,  by  a  strange  encounter, 
had  become  partners  in  the  ownership  of  a  magnificent  big  black  bear  as 
human  as  he  was  humorous.  He  was  our  common  pet  all  through  X*s 
last  year  in  Harvard,  a  terror  to  our  neighbors,  the  most  comical  fellow 
in  our  Charles  River  baths,  and  a  delightful  companion  as  a  hearth-rug 
of  winter  nights.  The  condescending  amity  of  X  was  chilled,  however, 
when  he  came  to  know  that  I  took  boxing  lessons  from  Professor 
Stewart,  the  negro  pugilist  and  teacher  in  the  old  College  Gymnasium 
opposite  the  Washington  Elm.  But  my  interest  in  him  did  not  fade. 
He  was  the  novel  of  character  —  the  ideal  novel  —  to  me.  Despite  the 
error  of  his  spirit,  despite  his  distorted  chivalry,  he  was  so  much  the 
dramatic  gentleman  that  he  was  not  only  picturesque  as  some  heroic 
figure  of  Dora's  pencil,  but  his  clean,  proud  life  and  scrupulous  speech 
commanded  my  affectionate  respect.  When  graduated,  the  misplaced 
Harvard  student  returned,  with  the  bear,  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
practised  law,  was  a  principal  in  a  duel,  killing  his  adversary,  a  second  in 
two  others,  became  a  Confederate  major  in  the  war,  and,  failing  death  in 
battle,  fell  in  1871  by  the  unknightly  hand  of  disease. 

Is  it  true  and  natural  that  college  men  lose  their  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  their  Alrrui  Mater  as  the  years  increase  the  distance  from  the  friends, 
scenes,  and  incidents  of  a  time  so  formative  of  character  and  sentiment? 
With  memories  acutely  revived  by  my  own  return,  last  Commencement, 
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to  the  Haryard  stage  of  youth,  I  wrote  to  three  of  my  contemporaries, 
DOW  fondly  remembered  in  this  retrospect,  asking  for  their  hand-shake 
and  sympathy  to  help  me  revive  and  confirm  my  impressions  of  the  worth 
and  imagery  of  some  of  our  associates,  the  dramatis  personam  of  the 
small  but  significant  Cambridge  stage  of  fifty  years  ago,  from  which  so 
many  of  its  most  emotional  actors,  victors  in  life's  strife  or  infanti  per- 
dtiti,  have  made  their  exits.  To  two  I  wrote  twice.  But  one  of  the 
three  replied,  he  with  only  a  promise  not  fulfilled.  Tet  among  the 
sweetest  satisfactions  of  advanced  life  would  seem  to  be  to  conserve  old 
friendships,  youthful  associations,  the  mind-pictures  of  loved  scenes,  once 
flesh  and  blood  heroes,  and  all  other  riches  of  memory  that  moth  and 
rust  should  not  corrupt,  nor  thieving  age  break  through  and  steal.  The 
influences  about  college  life  should  have  made  us  largely  what  we  are. 
That  environment  deserves  the  cherishment  of  our  afiPection  at  least. 

One  courteous  correspondent,  though  graduated  forty-four  years  after 
the  decade  I  write  of,  sends  me  the  facts  of  some  athletics  of  that  time 
that  I  would  not  have  ventured  to  state  from  memory,  though  the  im- 
press of  the  scene  and  my  interest  in  some  of  its  actors  remain  indelible. 
Those  early  boat-races  were,  probably,  of  more  significance  in  moral 
effect  upon  college  men  and  of  more  immediate  and  permanent  influence 
in  forming  a  right  esprit  de  corps  than  the  athletic  contests  of  to-day,  too 
largely  inspired  by  gate-money  and  wagers.  Who  of  1855  has  entirely 
forgotten  the  races  of  Harvard  and  Tale  at  Springfield  that  year,  when 
he,  whom  I  yet  hold  closest  in  heart  of  all  youth's  friends,  Samuel  Breck 
Parkman,  pulled  stroke  in  the  "  eight "  crew  of  the  Iris  that  won  in 
22  minutes  when  the  Yale  boat's  time  was  23  min.  38  sec. ;  and  the  "  four  " 
boat,  the  T  Yf  pulled  by  Alexander  Agazziz,  Stephen  G.  Perkins,  and 
the  brothers  John  and  Langdon  Erving,  won  in  22  min.  3  sec,  over  Tale's 
time  of  24  min.  38  sec.  Then  the  great  dinner  of  the  opponents,  and 
the  challenge  for  a  game  of  billiards,  also  won  by  Harvard.  There  are 
scenes  of  that  day  it  were  dramatic  to  sketch  did  space  permit.  Suffice 
to  note  the  A.B.  1855  and  S.B.  1857  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  with  the 
near-a-column  of  other  honors  catalogued  opposite  his  name,  and  the  per- 
sonal, gloriously  white  character  of  Stephen  6.  Perkins,  who  fell  in 
battle  the  year  ('63)  following  Breck  Parkman's  like  death.  In  like  order 
too,  their  names  stand  in  the  Class  of  '57.  Like,  too,  are  their  memories 
of  courage,  aspiration,  and  all  noble  traits  that  make  manly  youth  beauti- 
ful. In  the  Iris  was  a  townsman  of  Parkman,  who  yet  lives.  Of  the 
crews  of  twelve,  only  three  of  Iris  survive  and  two  of  the  Y  Y. 

Descending  now  the  western  slope  of  life  it  seems  as  though  I,  making 
halting  way  through  the  sunset  down  the  descent  of  Blue  Hill,  had  tamed 
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and  caught,  through  some  vistaed  fissure  of  the  rocks  and  trees  and 
across  the  lovely  shaded  peace  of  Wissichissick  and  Ponkapog,  a  viyid 
yet  vanishing  picture  of  the  Harvard  of  half  a  century  ago.  To  me  it  is 
a  cherished  back  glimpse  of  "  a  magical  isle  up  the  River  Time," 

^*  With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  mnsioal  rhyme, 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sablime, 
As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  years." 

But  this  glimpse  for  the  few  who  are  with  me  in  spirit  and  time  may  not 

claim  the  interest  of  the  many  who  are  journeying  upward  and  eastward 

to  behold  the  sunrise  of  days  and  years  whose  glories  and  defeats  are  as 

yet  unrevealed.     Therefore  we  may  not  tarry,  nor  should  I  let 

**  The  garrolons  memories 
Gather  again  from  all  their  far  down  nooks, 
Singly  at  first,  and  then,  by  twos  and  threes, 
Then  in  a  throng  innumerable  ..." 

Away  back  in  this  paper,  thought  was  asked  to  a  realization  of  the 
stress  of  the  ante-war  time,  decade  of  1852-1861,  upon  Harvard  men.  It 
is  emphasized  by  the  figures  —  that,  of  the  136  names  commemorated  in 
the  Transept  of  Memorial  Hall,  116  (85%)  are  those  of  students  enrolled 
in  the  class  lists  of  those  years.  Twenty  more,  of  classes  prior  to  1852, 
beginning  with  James  Samuel  Wads  worth  in  1828,  fill  out  the  memorial 
record  of  Harvard  men  of  the  North,  "dear  martyrs  dead."  But  how 
many  men  of  the  South,  classmates,  companions,  dear  friends,  often,  of 
the  rightly  glorified  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  died  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle as  righteously  for  conscience'  sake  as  died  their  brother  heroes  of  the 
North  ?    Where  is  their  record  ? 

Could  the  marbles  of  that  Transept  warm  to  voice,  how  the  choir  would 
swell  to  ask  —  but  in  far  sweeter  strain  than  poet  sings  — ''what  the  mag- 
nanimous soldier.  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  versed  in  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem  of  1904 : 

"  For  whom  arose  this  hall  in  which  we  stand  ? 
For  those  who  fonght  to  keep  the  nation  free. 
I  ask  for  those  far  off  adown  the  land, 
Onr  fearless  foe,  may  henceforth  pardoned  be. 

"  Forgive,  and  let  their  names,  too,  deck  the  walls: 
Those  who  once  fought  for  what  we  held  a  sin, 
Obeyed  their  State's  and  not  their  Nation's  calls ; 
They  died  for  that  sad  canse.    Now  let  them  in  t 

'*  This  for  our  first  great  pardon,  shown  to  those 
Who  warred  against  us.    When  a  great  strife  ends 
Can  anght  be  nobler  than  forgiving  foes  ? 
This  can  more  noble  be:  To  pardon  friends.'* 

And  first  and  strongest  to  echo  this  call  for  love  and  forgiveness  to  one's 
foes  would  douhtless  be  —  our  Harvard-bred  President. 
Nbwburoh,  N.  Y,  Clarence  Gordon^  L.S.S.  '56. 
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THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  Medical  School  Buildings  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  Sept  25,  and  Wednesday,  Sept.  26, 1906.  The  Tuesday  exer^ 
cises  were  held  at  the  new  buildings,  on  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston ; 
those  on  Wednesday  were  held  in  Sanders  Theatre. 

September  25. 

The  exercises  Tuesday  took  place  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Admin- 
istration Building,  where  the  officers  of  the  University  and  the  distin- 
guished guests  were  seated. 

Prominent  among  the  guests  were  Dr.  Ewart  of  St  George's  Hospital, 
the  delegate  from  the  University  of  London,  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  C.  H. 
Tweed,  '65,  who  represented  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  interests,  the  money 
of  which  family  helped  to  erect  the  buildings.  The  alumni  of  the  Medical 
School  and  guests  were  grouped  on  the  lawn  below. 

After  a  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Grordon,  '81,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  '63,  Mosely  Professor  of  Surgery,  spoke 
on  **  The  Enlarged  Foundation,"  calling  attention  to  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  new  School,  which  is  to  be  made  ^^  an  agent  not  only  for  the 
diffusion  of  learning,  but  for  substantial  aid  and  comfort  to  the  suffering 
in  the  numerous  hospitals  by  which  it  is  soon  to  be  surrounded."  C.  A. 
Coolidge,  '81,  representing  the  architects,  then  formally  turned  over  the 
buildings  to  the  Corporation,  and  President  Eliot  accepted  them,  stating 
that  these  buildings  and  the  permanent  funds  connected  with  them  were 
the  largest  single  addition  to  the  University  since  the  Corporation 
received  its  charter  in  1650.  These  superb  buildings,  he  said,  are  an 
expression  of  the  intelligence  and  public  spirit  of  many  generations,  and 
of  the  ardent  hopes  of  Uie  present  generation  for  a  new  relief  of  man's 
estate. 

Dean  Richardson  then  spoke  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  saying  that 
all  that  one  could  ask  for  was  provided  in  the  new  buildings,  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  to  open  all  courses  to  persons  not  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  to  special  students  in  other  departments 
of  the  University.  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  '66,  Parkman  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  spoke  for  ^'  The  Laboratories."  ''  One  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  of  medical  education  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
the  gradual,  unconscious,  progressive,  self-arrangement  of  the  various 
studies  into  two  grand  groups,  that  of  the  laboratory  and  that  of  the 
clinical  departments. 

''  I  have  the  honor  to  speak  for  all  the  laboratory  departments.     I  can- 
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not  presume  to  do  this  adeqaately.  Therefore  I  look  for  some  central 
idea,  some  common  interest,  some  link  that  binds  as  together.     I  find  it 

the  maseam  which  occupies  the  top  of  the  noble  huilding  before  which 
we  stand.  A  great  museum  is  the  crown  of  a  medical  school,  the  chron- 
icle of  its  progress.  Whenever  I  visit  London  I  am  drawn  as  by  a  mag- 
net to  the  Hunterian  Museum,  where  I  admire  the  genius  of  the  master 
and  the  talent  of  his  followers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Wan*en  Museum 
may  exercise  a  similar  attraction  on  many.  It  is  held  in  honor  by  all 
who  have  the  progress  of  medical  science  at  heart  for  its  close  association 
with  the  memory  of  its  founder.  It  was  through  his  influence  while  a 
Harvard  professor  that  Massachusetts  was  the  first  English-speaking 
commonwealth  to  pass  a  law  legalizing  the  study  of  anatomy.  This  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  Harvard  has  rendered  to  civil- 
ization. 

^^Such  a  museum  includes  the  tribute  not  only  of  the  laboratories 
but  of  the  clinical  departments  as  well.  It  is  a  striking  reminder  of 
how  short  is  life  and  how  long  is  art.  We  workers  leave  some  faint  trace 
and  pass  like  shadows ;  but  the  museum  continues  from  generation  to 
generation.  Posterity  shall  read  in  it  the  record  of  the  return  that  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  has  at  least  tried  to  make." 

Dr.  F.  C.  Shattuck,  '68,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  speak- 
ing on  ^^  The  Clinics,"  said  :  ''  Roughly  speaking,  the  four  years  of  under- 
graduate study  are  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  laboratory  and 
the  hospital.  Then  should  come  one  to  two  yeai*s*  residence  in  a  hospi- 
tal, with  gradually  increasing  responsibility,  that  great  teacher,  before  a 
man  is  duly  qualified  to  start  practice.  And  practice,  rightly  considered, 
is  a  lifelong  course  of  post-graduate  study.  These  buildings,  then, 
serving  for  only  half  the  needs  of  the  undergraduate  student,  —  their 
function  as  centres  of  research  into  the  unknown  being  passed  over 
though  not  forgotten,  —  what  provision,  you  may  ask,  is  made  for  the 
other  half  ?  Where  are  the  hospitals  ?  What  relation  do  they  bear  to 
the  medical  school  ? 

"  The  two  great  and  many  of  the  lesser  hospitals  of  the  city  are  within 
easy  access.  One  of  the  smaller  hospitals  has  already  moved  into  the 
immediate  neighborhood ;  two  more  are  coming,  and  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  hope  that  within  a  few  years  a  new  and  largely  endowed  general 
hospital  will  be  in  operation  at  our  very  doors,  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  University  in  the  promotion  of  the  highest  aims  of  medicine.  I  do 
not  know  a  medical  school  in  the  country  which  at  present  enjoys  such 
clinical  advantages  as  does  the  Harvard  School.  * 

''The  keen  American  intelligence  of  those  responsible  for  hospital 
management  is  rapidly  recognizing  the  indbputable  fact  that  the  human- 
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itarian  and  the  educational  daties  of  a  hospital  do  not  conflict,  that  they 
are  indissoluhly  hound  together  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  identical.  The 
patients  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  of  medicine,  surrounded  hy  sharp- 
eyed  and  critical  young  men,  are  sure  to  receive  more  careful  study  than 
patients  not  so  guarded.  Routine,  that  refuge  of  sloth,  is  minimized. 
G)rrect  and  early  diagnosis,  the  hasis  of  rational  treatment,  is  more 
likely  to  he  secured.  That  sick  man  is  fortunate  whose  doctor,  while 
caring  for  him,  cares  also  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  in  medicine  in 
the  largest  sense." 

Following  this  address,  President  Eliot,  on  hehalf  of  the  Fk'esident  and 
Fellows,  accepted  and  dedicated  the  buildings.     He  said : 

'^  On  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  I  accept 
these  buildings  and  the  permanent  funds  accompanying  them,  as  the 
largest  single  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  University  which  has  ever 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  since  it  received  its  charter 
in  1650.  The  President  and  Fellows  well  understand  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  this  great  gift.  It  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  construct- 
ive imagination  and  indomitable  zeal  of  a  few  of  the  University's  teachers 
of  medicine  ;  secondly,  to  the  discerning  and  liberal  acceptance  by  a  few 
rich  men  and  women  of  a  veritable  opportunity  to  do  some  lasting  and 
pervasive  good,  with  no  admixture  of  evil,  and  with  high  promise  of 
prompt  beneficent  results,  a  promise  firmly  based  on  the  rapid  progress 
of  medical  science  within  the  past  thirty  years ;  thirdly,  to  the  accumu- 
lated influence  in  favor  of  the  medical  profession  which  has  been  exerted 
in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  by  a  series  of 
much  respected  medical  personages  and  strong  medical  families ;  and, 
lastly,  to  the  habit  of  contributing  to  public  objects  from  private  means, 
clearly  manifested  by  the  first  settlers  on  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  main- 
tained and  amplified  by  the  best  part  of  the  community  in  every  genera- 
tion since,  as  the  people  rose  from  poverty  to  comfort  and  through  a 
diffused  well-being  to  occasional  private  affluence  and  public  mag^nifi- 
cence.  These  superb  buildings,  therefore,  are  an  expression  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  public  spirit  of  many  generations,  and  of  the  ardent  hopes  of 
the  present  generation  for  a  new  relief  of  man's  estate.  I  accept  them 
thankfully,  with  the  assurance  in  return  that  the  Groverning  Boards  and 
Faculties  of  the  University  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  increase 
that  intelligence,  to  propagate  that  public  spirit,  and  to  fulfil  those  hopes." 

DEDICATION   OP  THE  BUILDINGS. 

^'  I  devote  these  buildings  and  their  successors  in  coming  time  to  the 
teaching  of  the  medical  and  surgical  arts  which  combat  disease  and  death, 
alleviate  injuries,  and  defend  and  assure  private  and  public  health,  and 
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to  the  pursuit  of  the  biological  and  medical  sciences  on  which  depends  all 
progress  in  the  medical  and  surgical  arts  and  in  preventiye  medicine.  I 
solemnly  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  individual  man  and  of  human 
society,  and  invoke  upon  them  the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  God." 

After  the  benediction  by  Dr.  Grordon,  the  buildings  were  thrown  open 
for  inspection,  and  light  refreshments  were  served  on  the  terraces. 

September  26, 

At  half  past  ten  the  members  of  the  Governing  Boards  and  Faculties 
of  the  University,  the  delegates  from  other  institutions,  and  the  other 
specially  invited  guests,  assembled  in  Massachusetts  Hall,  and  proceeded 
to  Sanders  Theatre,  escorted  by  the  alumni  and  undergraduates  of  the 
Medical  School.  At  eleven  the  academic  session  —  the  third  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  held  at  any  other  time  than  June  —  took  place. 
After  the  benediction  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  and  the  singing  of  '*  Here 
Discovered  are  Foundations  "  by  the  alumni  chorus,  Pres.  Eliot  delivered 
the  following  address  on  <*  The  Future  of  Medicine : " 

^'  The  future  occupations  and  interests  of  the  medical  profession  are  to 
be  in  some  respects  different  from  those  of  the  past,  and  they  are  to  be 
more  various.  The  ordinary  physician  has  for  the  last  hundred  years 
been  almost  exclusively  a  man  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  already 
developed  in  human  bodies  or  of  injuries  already  incurred.  He  made 
his  diagnosis,  and  then  sought  remedies  and  a  cure.  He  was  the  sym- 
pathetic and  skilful  helper  of  sick  or  injured  persons.  Most  of  the  cases 
that  came  under  his  care  were  cases  considered  plain  as  to  symptoms, 
period,  and  accepted  treatment  The  minority  of  cases  were  obscure,  and 
called  for  unusual  knowledge  and  skill  in  discerning  the  seat  of  the  disor- 
der, or  the  approximate  cause  of  the  bodily  disturbance.  Hence  the  special 
value  of  the  experienced  consultant,  who  was  ordinarily  a  man  of  some 
peculiar  natural  gift  of  body,  mind,  or  temperament,  possessing  also  in  high 
degree  the  faculty  of  keen  observation,  and  the  habit  of  eliminating  irrele- 
vant considerations,  and  ultimately  finding  his  way  to  the  accurate,  limited 
inference  from  the  facts  before  him.  Both  the  ordinary  physician  and  the 
consultant  have  already  been  much  helped  by  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  in  medical  science  during  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  have  been 
helped,  chiefly,  to  a  surer  recognition  of  diseases  established  in  human 
bodies,  and  to  a  better  treatment  of  their  patients'  diseases  when  recog^ 
nized. 

**  The  physician  or  surgeon  commonly  renders  a  personal  service  to 
an  individual,  sometimes  for  a  pecuniaryrecompense,  but  often  without 
money  compensation.     He  is  often  a  trusted  adviser  in  the  most  intimate 
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family  concerns.  Births  and  deaths  alike  bring  the  physician  into  the 
home.  In  rendering  these  services  he  mast  be  tender,  sympathetic,  con- 
siderate, pure-minded,  and  judicious.  There  will  always  be  need,  crying 
need,  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in  this  sense  and  for  these  functions ; 
and  whatever  else  the  regular  education  of  the  physician  provides  in  the 
future,  it  must  provide  all  the  elements  of  the  best  training  for  the  practising 
physician  who  is  to  treat  diseased  or  crippled  human  bodies,  and  give 
advice  about  the  sudden  and  the  chronic  ills  which  afflict  humanity.  So 
much  vrill  continue  to  be  demanded  of  all  good  medical  schools;  but 
much  more  they  must  do. 

*'  The  progress  of  what  we  call  civilization  exposes  human  beings  more 
and  more  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  When  savages  come  in  contact  with 
men  called  civilized,  they  invariably  suffer  from  diseases  new  to  them. 
When  a  rural  population  crowds  into  cities,  it  falls  a  victim  to  diseases 
from  which  in  the  country  it  had  been  exempt.  When  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  huddle  into  small  areas  and  create  there  smoke,  dust, 
and  noise,  they  suffer  not  only  from  new  diseases,  but  from  the  exacer- 
bation of  diseases  not  wholly  unknown  to  them  in  the  rural  condition. 
Under  such  unfavorable  conditions  of  residence  and  labor  the  human  body 
degenerates  in  many  respects,  and,  losing  vigor,  becomes  in  some  respects 
less  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  disease. 

"  Against  these  bodily  evils  which  result  from  civilization  the  physician 
has  thus  far  struggled  chiefly  by  ti*eating  more  or  less  successfully  the 
numerous  individuals  who  are  attacked  by  disease.  Doubtless,  the  treat- 
ment of  sick  and  injured  persons  has  substantially  improved,  but,  never- 
theless, the  death-rate  in  our  cities  diminishes  slowly,  and  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic losses  which  result  from  disease  and  premature  death  continue. 
Moreover,  the  improvement  of  treatment  in  hospitals  and  private  practice 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  treatment,  so  that 
the  charges  upon  the  community  resulting  from  sickness  and  injuries 
have,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  rapidly  mounted,  and  these  heavy 
charges  are,  after  all,  incurred  for  the  palliation  of  evils  already  suffered, 
and  not  for  the  prevention  of  such  evils.  Again,  in  different  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  mankind  has  been  exposed  for  centuries  to  dangers  more 
or  less  localized,  —  in  one  region  to  the  attacks  of  venomous  reptiles ;  in 
another  of  fierce  camivora;  in  another  to  the  ravages  of  flights  of  insects 
which  devour  every  green  thing ;  in  another  to  the  constant  presence  of 
formidable  diseases. 

^*  For  the  most  part,  the  human  race  has  learned  how  to  exterminate  the 
offending  creatures,  or  at  least  to  limit  their  ravages ;  and  where  grave 
infectious  diseases  are  always  present,  in  greater  or  smaller  degree,  or 
frequently  recur,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  becomes  in 
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some  degree  immune  to  them.  Mankind  is  now  in  face  of  enemies  which 
are  not  localized,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  carried  all  over  the 
habitable  globe  on  the  ubiquitous  routes  of  travel  and  commerce.  The 
worst  of  the  new  enemies  are  minute,  multitudinous,  and  mysterious,  in 
that  their  relations  and  connections  are  unknown;  they  infest  many  of 
the  animals  with  which  man  is  associated,  or  pass  into  man  from  the 
animals  and  plants  of  which  he  makes  use.  Untrammeled  dissemination 
of  noxious  things  has  taken  the  place  of  centuries-long  localization,  a 
localization  which  sometimes  secured  checks,  antidotes,  or  immunities. 
Since,  then,  modern  society  cannot  help  incurring  new  risks,  it  should 
seek  new  defenses.  These  defenses  it  may  reasonably  expect  medical 
education  to  plan,  and  public  and  private  expenditure  to  provide. 

*^  If  civilized  society  is  to  endure  under  its  new  exposures  and  dangers, 
it  is  clear  that  the  medical  profession  must  take  up  with  new  ardor  the 
work  of  preventing  approaching  disease  in  addition  to  the  work  of  treat- 
ing disease  arnved.  The  profession  must  recognize  that  health  is  emi- 
nently a  social  product,  just  as  the  psychologists  have  recognized  that  the 
mind  of  a  civilized  man  is  a  social  product. 

^' When  we  consider  what  has  already  been  learned  about  the  production, 
transmission,  and  prevention  of  smallpox,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  the  black 
death,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  rabies,  and  tetanus,  we  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  in  the  future  medical  science  must  include  the 
study  of  causes  and  sequences  which  will  carry  the  student  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  particularly  into  the 
habits  and  habitats  of  their  minute  parasitic  forms.  Systematic  medical 
education  must  therefore  produce  a  considerable  number  of  men  capable 
of  studying  in  this  region  the  causes  of  disease,  and  the  ways  of  inter- 
rupting the  means  of  communication,  or  breaking  the  chain  of  se- 
quences, through  which  at  last  the  germs  of  disease  get  a  chance  to 
produce  their  malignant  effects  within  the  human  body.  Considering 
the  great  obscurity  of  the  physiological  processes  which  go  on  within  the 
body  and  the  dense  ignorance  of  mankind  concerning  the  microscopic 
animal  kingdom,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  medical  science  in  its  imper- 
fect state  has  constructed  so  many  effective  defenses  against  disease 
within  the  last  tliirty  years.  Indeed,  we  are  now  using  some  efficient  de- 
fensive methods,  the  real  nature  of  which  we  but  imperfectly  understood, 
as,  for  instance,  the  vaccinations  against  smallpox  and  hydrophobia. 
Although  we  are  not  yet  able  absolutely  to  prevent  disease,  we  are  able 
in  many  cases  to  restrict  the  communication  of  diseases  and  to  modify 
their  course  in  the  individuals  attacked. 

**  The  medicine  of  the  future  has,  therefore,  to  deal  much  more  exten- 
sively than  in  the  past  with  preventive  medicine,  or,  in  other  words,  with 
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the  caases  of  disease  as  it  attacks  society,  the  community,  or  the  state, 
rather  than  the  individual.  The  object  in  view  will  be  not  only  to  arrest 
or  modify  a  malady  which  has  appeared  in  the  body  of  a  patient,  but,  as 
in  the  recent  case  of  yellow  fever,  to  learn  how  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated and  how  to  prevent  that  communication.  The  study  of  mitigations, 
remedies,  and  cures  is  to  continue ;  but  the  study  of  the  causes  of  disease 
and  the  means  of  prevention  is  to  be  greatly  developed.  The  function  of 
the  nineteenth-century  physician  will  continue,  and,  indeed,  will  become 
more  effective  through  a  better  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  may  be 
made  to  act  upon  his  patient,  both  from  within  and  from  without ;  but 
another  sort  of  physician  will  be  at  work  in  the  twentieth  century,  pre- 
venting the  access  of  epidemics,  limiting  them  when  they  arrive,  defend- 
ing society  against  bad  food  and  drink,  and  reducing  to  lowest  terms  the 
manifold  evils  which  result  from  the  congestion  of  population. 

'^  The  explorers  and  pioneers  in  medical  science  must  be  encouraged  to 
press  on  their  patient  work  of  analyzing  all  the  processes  which  accom- 
pany disease,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  their  actual  sequences.  Only 
through  the  knowledge  of  these  sequences  can  real  control  over  disease 
be  certainly  gained.  And  this  work  will  be  endless ;  for  civilization  in- 
volves constant  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  human  race ;  and  it  is 
on  medical  science  that  the  race  must  depend  for  protecting  it  from  the 
new  dangers  which  accompany  each  novel  environment  The  medical 
scientists  being  provided  and  farthered,  medical  education  must  also  train 
large  bodies  of  men  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  regions  through  which  the 
pioneers  have  made  trails,  or,  in  plainer  words,  to  apply  to  millions  of 
men  and  women,  in  all  sorts  of  climate  and  environment,  the  discoveries 
of  the  scientists.  Thus  thousands  of  physicians  all  over  our  Southern  States 
must  for  years  be  teaching  the  people  how  to  protect  themselves  from 
yellow  fever.  Major  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  proved  how  yellow 
fever  is  communicated,  and  —  what  was  equally  important  —  how  it  is 
not  communicated ;  but  thousands  of  medical  men  must  see  to  it  that  intelli- 
gent application  is  made  of  the  precious  knowledge. 

'^  Recent  events  have  brought  into  strong  light  a  new  function  of  the 
medical  profession  which  is  sure  to  be  amplified  and  made  more  effective 
in  the  near  future.  I  mean  the  function  of  teaching  the  whole  population 
how  diseases  are  caused  and  communicated,  and  what  are  the  corre- 
sponding means  of  prevention.  The  recent  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  new  function  of  the  profession.  To  discharge 
it  well  requires,  in  medical  men,  the  power  of  interesting  exposition, 
with  telling  illustration  and  moving  exhortation.  Obviously,  the  function 
calls  for  disinterestedness  and  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  Uie  profession ; 
hut  to  this  call  it  is  certain  that  the  profession  will  respond.    It  also  calls 
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for  some  new  adjustments  and  new  functions  in  medical  schools,  which 
should  hereafter  be  careful  to  provide  means  of  popular  exposition  con- 
cerning water-supplies,  foods,  drinks,  drugs,  the  parasitic  causes  or 
consequences  of  disease  in  men,  plants,  and  animals,  and  the  modes  of 
communication  of  all  communicable  diseases. 

«  Medical  museums  should  be  arranged,  in  part,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public,  and,  with  some  suitable  reservations,  should  be  statedly  open  to 
the  public.  The  medical  schools  should  also  habitually  provide  popular 
lectures  on  medical  subjects,  and  these  lectures  should  be  given  without 
charge  on  days  and  at  hours  when  working-people  can  attend.  In  other 
words,  selected  physicians  should  become  public  preachers,  as  well  as 
private  practitioners.  America  has  much  to  learn  from  Europe  in  regard 
to  this  public-spirited  service  on  the  part  of  the  profession. 

''  In  another  respect  the  teaching  of  medicine  must  be  broadened  in  the 
century  we  have  now  entered  on.  Medical  study  has  been,  in  time  past, 
far  too  exclusively  the  study  of  man's  body  by  itself.  Hereafter,  the 
study  of  medicine  must  be  largely  comparative,  or,  in  other  words,  must 
include  man's  relations  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The 
Harvard  Medical  School  enters  into  possession  of  its  new  buildings  with 
three  professorships  of  comparative  medicine  already  established,  —  the 
professorships  of  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  physiology,  and  com- 
parative pathology.  This  tendency  to  comparative  study  has  been  already 
well  developed  in  other  subjects,  as,  for  example,  in  comparative  psycho- 
logy, legislation,  and  religion.  Wherever  this  study  by  comparison  wins 
adequate  place,  it  makes  the  study  of  the  subject  broader  and  more  liberal- 
izing, and  the  results  obtained  more  comprehensive  and  just. 

"  Medical  students  should,  therefore,  have  studied  zoology  and  botany 
before  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  and  should  have  acquired  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  scalpel  and  microscope.  It  is  absurd  that  anybody 
should  begin  with  the  human  body  the  practice  of  dissection  or  of  surgery ; 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  wholly  irrational  that  any  young  man  who  means 
to  be  a  physician  should  not  have  mastered  the  elements  of  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  years  before  he  enters  a  medical  school.  The  mental 
constitution  of  the  physician  is  essentially  that  of  the  naturalist ;  and  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  the  naturalist  reveal  themselves,  and,  indeed, 
demand  satisfaction,  long  before  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which  is  a  good 
age  for  entering  a  medical  school.  The  Harvard  Medical  School  has 
derived  great  advantages  from  its  requirement  of  a  previoas  degree  for 
admission ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  young  men  procure  a  bach- 
elor's degree  without  ever  having  studied  any  science,  the  School  needs 
an  additional  and  more  specific  requirement,  namely,  a  previous  know- 
ledge of  biology,  physics,  and  organic  chemistry,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  laboratory  methods  in  all  three  subjects. 
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^'  As  at  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  medical  career,  so  at  its  climax  there 
is  an  increasing  need  of  men  who  have  a  working  knowledge  of  several 
sciences  which  were  formerly  treated  as  distinct,  and  whose  hest  repre- 
sentatives in  medical  schools  labored  apart,  each  in  his  own  field.  The 
most  promising  medical  research  of  oar  day  makes  use  of  biological, 
chemical,  and  physical  science  combined.  Physiology  advances  by  mak- 
ing applications  of  the  principles,  the  methods,  and  the  implements  of  all 
three  sciences.  The  physiologist  listens  to  the  normal  or  abnormal  sounds 
in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  with  a  modified  telephone,  and  may 
record  by  electricity  almost  all  the  phenomena  he  studies.  Bacteriology 
and  biological  chemistry  go  hand  in  hand  in  serving  pathology  and  the 
public  health. 

"  A  great  number  of  new  chemical  substances,  coming  from  organic 
sources,  and  yet  as  definite  and  uniform  in  composition  as  salt  or  alum, 
prove  serviceable  in  pharmacology  and  in  physiological  and  pathological 
research,  although  they  were  neither  discovered  nor  manufactured  with 
any  such  purpose  in  view.  The  stainings  of  bacteriological  technique,  and 
the  quantitative  color^tests  for  characteristic  ingredients  in  the  various 
secretions  of  the  body,  ingredients  which  fluctuate  in  amount  in  health 
or  in  disease,  illustrate  the  present  dependence  of  medical  research  on 
chemistry  and  physics. 

"  For  the  effective  study  of  the  toxins  and  antitoxins,  within  and  without 
the  body,  the  bacteriologist  and  the  biological  chemist  must  cooperate. 
Many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  toxins  in  the  living  body  are  definite 
chemical  changes,  such,  for  instance,  as  may  be  produced  by  the  activa- 
tion of  certain  ferments,  and  the  antagonism  of  toxin  and  antitoxin  is 
probably  a  chemical  reaction.  Many  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  future 
will  come  through  the  cooperation  of  sympathetic  groups  of  medical  scien- 
tists representing  different  modes  of  attacking  the  same  problem.  There 
will  be  a  like  necessity  for  cooperation  between  the  clinician,  the  patho- 
logical anatomist,  the  physiological  chemist,  and  the  bacteriologist. 

'^  The  world  has  observed  and  will  not  forget  that  some  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery  during  the  past  tliirty 
years  have  been,  not  physicians,  but  naturalists  and  chemists.  Pasteur 
was  a  chemist,  Cohn,  the  teacher  of  Koch,  a  botanist,  and  Metschnikoff, 
a  zoologist  Students  of  disease  must,  therefore,  be  competent  to  utilize 
in  their  g^eat  task  every  aid  which  natural  science  can  furnish.  How 
vastly  is  the  range  of  medical  science  and  medical  education  broadened 
by  this  plain  necessity !  The  dignity  and  serviceableness  of  the  medical 
profession  are  heightened  by  every  new  demand  on  the  intelligence  and 
devotion  of  its  members. 

'<  The  recent  liberal  endowment  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  by  pri- 
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vate  persons  is  an  indication  that  the  more  intelligent  and  pnblicHspirited 
portion  of  the  American  people  is  beginning  to  understand  that  most  dis- 
eases would  be  preventable  if  only  mankind  had  acquired  the  knowledge 
needed  to  prevent  them.  The  urgent  duty  of  society  to-day  is  to  spend 
the  money  needed  to  get  that  knowledge.  How  to  spend  it  we  have 
learned;  witness  the  admirable  work  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health  for  thirty  years  past,  aggressive  work,  both  defensive  and  offen- 
sive ;  witness  also  the  remarkable  results  of  the  medical  institutes,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

*'  The  medical  profession  of  the  future  will  have  the  satisfaction,  not 
only  of  ameliorating  the  condition  or  prolonging  the  life  of  the  suffering 
individual,  but  also  of  exterminating  or  closely  limiting  the  preventable 
diseases." 

Following  President  Eliot,  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  Professor  of  Pathology 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  spoke  on  ^'  The  Unity  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences."    His  speech  was  as  follows  : 

'^  The  dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
is  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  not  to  Harvard  University  alone,  but  to  all 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere  interested  in  the  progress  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  of  medical  science,  and  in  behalf  of  all  such  I  beg  to  offer  to 
this  University  hearty  congratulations  upon  this  magnificent  addition  to 
its  resources  for  medical  teaching  and  study.  Medicine  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  America,  has  reason  to  be  profoundly  grateful  to  the  gener^ 
ous  and  public-spirited  donors  who  have  made  possible  the  construction 
of  this  group  of  buildings,  unsurpassed  in  the  imposing  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  their  architectural  design  and  in  their  ample  internal  arrange- 
ments. This  design  is  adapted  from  the  Greek,  and  it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  that  the  medical  sciences  should  be  housed  in  a  style  which  sug- 
gests the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece,  where  first  flowed  the  springs  of 
medical  science  and  art,  living  springs  even  to  this  day.  In  the  singular 
harmony  of  the  architecture  of  the  group  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
various  medical  sciences  is  typified  the  unity  of  purpose  of  these  sciences 
and  their  combination  into  the  one  great  science  of  medicine.  What  I 
shall  have  to  say  on  this  occasion  is  suggested  in  part  by  this  conception 
of  the  unity  of  medical  science. 

"  The  good  fortune  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  in  coming  into 
possession  of  the  splendid  laboratories  now  formally  dedicated,  is  well 
merited  by  the  leading  position  which  this  institution  has  held  in  this 
country  since  its  foundation,  by  its  union  with  Harvard  University,  and 
by  the  assurance  that  the  greatly  enlarged  opportunities  will  here  be 
used  to  the  highest  advantage.  Since  the  appointment,  in  1782,  of  its 
first  professors,  John  Warren  and  Benjamin  Waterhouse,  of  enduring 
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fame,  this  school  has  had  a  long  line  of  honored  names  npon  its  roll  of 
teachers,  lustroas  not  only  for  such  single  stars  as  Channing  and  Ware 
and  Holmes  and  Ellis  and  Cheever,  hut  especially  for  its  binary  and  even 
quadruple  stars,  the  Warrens,  the  Jacksons,  the  Bigelows,  the  Shattucks, 
the  Wymans,  the  Bowditches,  the  Minots ;  and  it  will  not  be  deemed 
invidious  on  this  occasion  to  mention  of  the  latter  group  the  names  of 
two  members  of  the  present  distinguished  Faculty  to  whose  services  this 
School  is  so  largely  indebted  for  securing  the  funds  for  the  new  build- 
ings, Prof.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  the  eminent  leader  of  American  physi- 
ologists, and  Prof.  John  Collins  Warren,  who  as  surgeon,  writer,  and 
teacher  has  so  worthily  maintained  and  enhanced  the  ancestral  fame. 

'*  The  Harvard  Medical  School  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  country  in 
many  improvements  of  medical  education ;  it  has  stood  successfully  in  an 
historic  city  and  commonwealth  for  high  standards  of  professional  attain- 
ment and  honor,  and  for  just  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness 
of  the  profession ;  it  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge  and  practice,  and,  above  all,  there  issued  from  this 
School  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  through  John  Collins 
Warren,  the  elder,  and  Samuel  G.  Morton,  medicine's  supreme  gift  to 
suffering  humanity  of  surgical  anesthesia. 

'*  This  School,  however,  has  no  possession  so  valuable  or  which  gives 
such  assurance  of  its  stability  and  growth  for  untold  generations  to  come 
and  of  the  worthy  bestowal  of  the  great  gifts  which  were  dedicated 
yesterday,  as  its  union  with  Harvard  University ;  and  it  is  befitting  that 
the  significance  of  this  university  relationship  should  be  emphasized  by 
including  among  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  this  academic  function  in  the 
halls  of  this  great  university. 

''The  severance  of  the  historical  union  of  medical  school  and  university, 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  multitude  of  independent  medical 
schools  without  responsible  control,  and  usurping  the  right  to  confer  the 
doctor^s  degree  and  the  license  to  practise,  is  accountable  in  large  meas- 
ure for  the  low  position  to  which  medical  education  in  this  country  sank 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  last  century,  and  from  which  it  has  now 
risen  in  our  better  schools  to  a  height  which  we  can  contemplate  with  in- 
creasing satisfaction.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show,  if  this  were  the 
suitable  occasion,  that  our  universities  on  their  side  have  suffered  from 
the  loss  of  a  member  which  has  brought  renown  to  many  foreign  univer- 
sities, and  that  many  of  the  embarrassing  anomalies  of  our  collegiate 
system  of  education  are  due  to  lack  of  personal  contact,  on  the  part  of 
colleges  and  universities,  with  the  needs  of  professional,  especially  med- 
ical, training.  There  is,  of  course,  no  saving  gprace  in  a  merely  nominal 
connection  of  medical  school  and  university ;  the  union,  to  be  of  mutual 
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benefit,  must  be  a  real  and  vital  one ;  ideals  of  tbe  university  most  inspire 
the  whole  life  and  activities  of  the  medical  department. 

'<  To  have  recognized  fully  from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  the 
importance  of  this  vitalizing  union  of  the  medical  school  with  the  univeiv 
sity,  to  have  striven  patiently  with  full  grasp  of  the  problems,  and  with 
intelligent  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  medicine  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
standards  of  medical  education,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  medical  col- 
leagues, to  have  planted  these  standards  where  they  now  are  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  is  not  the  least  of  the  many  enduring  services  which 
President  Eliot  has  rendered  to  American  education,  and,  in  behalf  of  our 
profession,  I  wish  to  make  to  you,  sir,  on  this  occasion  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  great  and  beneficent  work. 

^^  The  opening  of  the  new  laboratories  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
marks  the  culmination,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  an  educational  and  sci- 
entific movement  which  has  been  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
development  of  medicine  during  the  past  fifty  years  and  which  has  trans- 
formed the  face  of  modern  medicine.  To  have  some  idea  of  the  extent 
and  the  direction  of  this  development,  consider  how  inconceivable  would 
have  been  the  mere  existence  of  such  laboratories  a  century  ago,  and 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  even  a  Bichat  or  a  LaSnnec  to 
have  put  them  to  any  use  or  to  have  imagined  their  use.  The  only 
scientific  laboratory  which  existed  at  that  time  was  the  anatomical,  and 
this  had  been  in  existence  for  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
although  not  in  a  form  which  meets  our  present  ideas  of  such  a  laboratory. 

^^  The  modern  scientific  laboratory  was  born  in  Germany,  in  1824,  when 
Purkinje  established  the  first  physiological  laboratory,  thus  antedating  by 
one  year  the  foundation  of  Liebig's  chemical  laboratory,  which  had  a 
much  greater  influence  upon  the  subsequent  development  of  laboratories. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  anatomical  and  physiological  laboratories 
had  attained  a  considerable  development  before  the  first  pathological 
laboratory  was  founded  in  Berlin  by  Virchow.  The  opening  and  activ- 
ities of  this  laboratory,  which  has  recently  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of  medicine.  With  the  exception  of 
the  modest  beginning  of  a  pharmacological  laboratory  by  Bucbbeim  about 
1850,  all  of  the  other  medical  laboratories — those  of  physiological 
chemistry,  of  hygiene,  of  bacteriology,  of  clinical  medicine  —  originated 
at  a  much  later  date. 

"  This  remarkable  growth  of  laboratories  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vari- 
ous medical  sciences  has  been  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  medicine  in  recent  years.  By  teaching  and  exemplify- 
ing the  only  fruitful  method  of  advancing  natural  knowledge,  laboratories 
have  overthrown  the  dominance  of  authority  and  dogma  and  speculation, 
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and  have  turned  medicine  irreyocably  into  the  paths  of  science,  establish- 
ipg  the  medical  sciences  as  important  departments  of  biology ;  by  demon- 
strating that  the  only  abiding,  living  knowledge,  powerf ol  for  right  action, 
comes  from  intimate,  personal  contact  with  the  objects  of  study,  they 
have  revolutionized  the  methods  of  medical  teaching ;  by  discovery  they 
have  widened  the  boundaries  of  old  domains  and  opened  to  exploration 
entirely  new  fields  of  knowledge,  by  the  application  of  which  man's  power 
over  disease  has  been  greatly  increased. 

« Medicine,  as  a  science,  is  occupied  with  the  systematic  study  of  the 
structures  and  functions  of  the  human  and  animal  body  in  health,  of  their 
changes  by  disease  and  injury,  and  of  the  agencies  by  which  such  morbid 
changes  may  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or  removed.  Its  ultimate  aim, 
which  indicates  also  its  method,  is  that  of  all  sciences,  the  deduction  of 
general  concepts  and  laws  from  the  comparison  of  the  relationships  and 
sequences  of  ascertained  facts,  and  the  application  of  these  laws  to 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  This  goal,  to-day  far  from  realization, 
is  most  nearly  approached  where  the  principles  of  physics  and  of  chemb- 
try  can  be  applied ;  but  there  remains  a  large  biological  field  awaiting 
reclamation  for  the  application  of  these  principles.  The  subject-matter 
of  medical  study,  as  thus  indicated,  is  of  supreme  import  to  mankind,  but 
complex  and  difficult  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  natural  or  physical 
science. 

"  The  places  where  such  study  may  be  most  advantageously  canied 
on  are  laboratories  and  hospitals  supplied  with  the  material  for  study, 
with  the  necessary  instruments,  appliances,  and  books,  and  with  trained 
workers.  By  growth  of  medical  knowledge  the  field  to  be  covered  has 
become  so  vast  as  to  require  much  subdivision  of  labor ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  end  of  this  subdivision  has  been  even  approximately 
reached. 

^^  From  human  anatomy,  the  mother  of  medical  as  well  as  of  many  other 
natural  sciences,  there  branched  off  in  the  eighteenth  century  physiology 
and,  still  later,  pathological  anatomy.  As  if  to  replace  these  losses  ana- 
tomy gave  birth  to  comparative  anatomy,  embryology,  and  microscopic 
anatomy  as  more  or  less  separate  branches. 

"  During  the  past  century  physiological  chemistry  and  pharmacology 
have  separated  from  physiology,  and  comparative  pathology  and  experi- 
mental pathological  physiology  are  asserting  their  independence  from 
pathological  anatomy. 

"  Hygiene  and  bacteriology  are  of  recent  and  more  independent  growth. 
The  latter,  lusty  stripling,  with  the  rise  of  medical  zoology,  especially  pro- 
tozoology, is  seeking  a  more  comprehensive  and  appropriate  designation. 
The  latest  and  perhaps  the  most  significant  development  is  the  clinical 
laboratory  in  its  varioas  forms. 
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^'  Specialization  in  scientific  work  should  not  be  decried ;  it  is  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  has  been  the  great  instrument  of  pro- 
gress, but  the  further  division  of  labor  is  carried,  the  more  necessary  does 
it  become  to  emphasize  essential  unity  of  purpose  and  to  secure  coordi- 
nation and  cordial  cooperation  of  allied  sciences.  Especially  urgent  is 
full  recognition  of  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  the  clinic  and  the  laborar 
tory. 

*^  During  the  last  two  decades  we  have  witnessed  in  this  country  the 
extraordinary  rise  of  practical  laboratory  instruction  from  the  weakest 
to  the  strongest  and  best  organized  part  of  the  medical  curriculum  of  our 
better  schools.  Our  laboratory  courses  are,  I  believe,  in  several  instances 
more  elaborate  and  occupy  more  time  than  corresponding  ones  in  most 
foreign  universities. 

^^  As  was  emphasized  by  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Shattuck  in  their  remarks 
yesterday,  it  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  from  tlie  point  of  view 
of  science  any  fundamental  distinction  exists  between  the  clinical  and 
the  so-called  laboratory  subjects  other  than  that  ba^ed  upon  differences  in 
the  subject-matter  of  study.  The  problems  of  the  living  patient  are  just 
as  capable  of  study  by  scientific  methods  and  in  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
they  pertain  to  independent  branches  of  medical  science  just  as  truly  as 
those  of  anatomy,  physiology,  or  the  other  so-called  laboratory  subjects. 
All  of  the  medical  sciences  are  interdependent,  but  each  has  its  own  pro- 
blems and  methods,  and  each  is  most  fruitfully  cultivated  for  its  own 
sake  by  those  specially  trained  for  the  work. 

^'  There  is  a  highly  significant  and  hopeful  scientific  movement  in  internal 
medicine  and  surgery  to-day,  characterized  by  the  establishment  of  labors 
atories  for  clinical  research,  by  the  application  of  refined  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  biological  methods  to  the  problems  of  diagnosis  and  therapy,  and 
by  the  scientific  investigation  along  broad  lines  of  the  special  problems 
furnished  by  the  living  patient.  The  most  urgent  need  in  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  present  time  in  this  country  I  believe  to  be  the  organization 
of  our  clinics  both  for  teaching  and  for  research  in  the  spirit  of  this 
modern  movement  and  with  provision  for  as  intimate,  personal  contact 
of  the  student  with  the  subject  of  study  as  he  finds  in  the  laboratory. 

^^  In  addition  to  undergraduate  instruction  our  laboratories  at  present 
furnish  better  o])portunities  for  the  prolonged  advanced  training  of  those 
intending  to  make  their  careers  in  anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and 
other  sciences,  than  are  afforded  by  most  of  our  hospitals  to  those  who 
aim  at  the  higher  careers  in  medicine  and  surgery.  A  further  disadvan- 
tage is  that  while  the  former  class  after  good  scientific  work  may  reason- 
ably look  forward  to  desirable  positions  as  teachers  and  directors  of 
laboratories,  the  latter,  however  high  their  attainments,  in  consequence 
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of  the  separation  of  the  medical  school  from  any  control  over  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  hospital  staff,  cannot  anticipate  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
similar  promotion  in  their  chosen  lines  of  work,  and  consequently  the 
medical  faculty  has  not  so  wide  a  field  of  choice  in  filling  the  clinical 
chairs  as  in  filling  those  of  the  auxiliary  sciences. 

^^  The  removal  of  these  deficiencies  on  the  clinical  side  of  medical  edu- 
cation in  America  requires  some  reorganization  of  its  staff  on  the  part 
of  the  hospital  and  the  control  by  the  medical  school  of  its  hospital,  or, 
at  least,  its  voice  in  appointments  to  the  hospital  staff.  So  far  as  our 
resources  permit,  we  have,  I  think,  accomplished  this  reform  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  The  welfare  of  the  patient  is  the 
first  obligation  of  the  trustees  of  hospitals  and  of  physicians  in  attend- 
ance, but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  cordial  cooperation  between 
medical  school  and  hospital  best  subserves  the  promotion  of  this  welfare. 
Fortunate  the  hospital  and  fortunate  the  patients  brought  into  such  rela- 
tions with  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

"  As  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  new  buildings  of  this  School,  the 
educational  machinery  of  medicine  to-day  is  vastly  complicated  and  costly 
compared  with  the  simplicity  of  the  days  when  a  lecture-room,  a  dissect- 
ing-room, a  simple  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  clinical  amphitheatre  were 
all  that  was  needed.  The  purpose  of  medical  education,  however,  re- 
mains to-day  what  it  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  —  the 
training  of  the  student  for  the  future  practice  of  his  profession,  and  to  this 
end  in  an  harmonious  scheme  of  education  the  various  medical  sciences 
all  work  together.  Right  action  requires  abundant  knowledge,  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  medical  practice ;  and  the  all-sufficient  justification  for 
the  position  held  by  the  various  sciences  in  the  preliminary  and  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  the  physician  is  that  they  furnish  knowledge  and 
discipline  of  mind  needed  in  the  preparation  for  his  future  work.  The 
social  position  of  the  medical  man  and  his  influence  in  the  community 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  his  preliminary  education  and 
general  culture.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  his  intellectual  pleasure 
in  his  profession  and  as  a  sound  foundation  for  his  future  studies,  the 
student  should  enter  the  medical  school  with  a  liberal  education,  which 
should  include  training  in  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine. 

"  The  unity  of  the  various  medical  sciences  is  manifested  not  only  in  their 
historical  development  and  in  their  cooperation  in  the  scheme  of  medical 
education,  but  especially  in  their  contributions  to  the  upbuilding  and  pro- 
gpress  of  medicine  as  a  whole. 

'^  There  is  no  branch  of  medicine  or  even  of  physical  science  which  has 
not  played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  our  present  medical 
knowledge  and  beliefs.     The  great  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  this 
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development  of  medicine  through  the  centaries  has  heen  the  uncondi- 
tional reverence  for  facts  revealed  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
just  inference,  as  contrasted  with  the  sterility  of  mere  speculation  and 
reliance  upon  transmitted  authority.  The  great  epochs  of  this  history 
have  been  characterized  by  some  great  discovery,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  new  method,  or  by  the  appearance  of  some  man  of  genius  to  push 
investigation  and  scientific  inference  to  limits  not  attainable  by  ordinary 
minds.  The  history  of  medicine  has  a  greater  unity  and  continuity  and 
extends  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  that  of  any  other  science. 

*^  The  first  clear  note,  which  has  rung  down  the  ages,  was  sounded  by 
Hippocrates  when  he  taught  the  value  of  the  inductive  method  by  simple, 
objective  study  of  the  symptoms. of  disease,  and  the  cry  '*  Back  to  Hip- 
pocrates "  has  more  than  once  recalled  medicine  from  dogmas  and  systems 
into  sane  and  rational  paths.  Medicine,  however,  was  handed  on  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  bondage  to  a  system  of  doctrine,  constructed 
by  Galen,  so  completely  satisfying  to  the  medieval  mind  that  this  system 
remained  practically  untouched  for  over  a  thousand  years. 

'^  With  the  liberation  of  intellect  through  the  Renaissance  came  the  great 
emancipators,  in  the  sixteenth  century  Yesalius,  and,  in  the  seventeenth, 
Harvey,  the  former  placing  human  anatomy  upon  a  firm  foundation  and 
bringing  medicine  into  touch  with  the  most  solid  basis  of  fact  in  its  do- 
main, the  latter  bringing  to  light,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  central  fact  of  physiology,  and  applying  for  the  first  time 
in  a  lai'ge  and  fruitful  way  to  medicine  the  most  powerful  lever  of  scien- 
tific advance,  the  method  of  experiment. 

*'  In  the  century  of  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton,  instruments  of  preci- 
sion, as  the  chronometer,  the  thermometer,  the  balance,  the  microscope, 
were  first  applied  to  the  investigation  of  medical  problems,  and  physics 
began  to  render  those  services  to  medicine  which,  continued  from  Galileo 
to  ROntgen,  have  been  of  simply  incalculable  value.  The  debt  of  medicine 
to  chemistry  began  even  with  the  rise  of  alchemy,  received  an  immense 
increment  from  the  researches  of  Lavoisier,  the  founder  of  modern  chem- 
istry, concerning  the  function  of  respiration  and  the  sources  of  animal 
heat,  and  has  grown  unceasingly  and  to  enormous  proportions  up  to  these 
days  of  physical  chemistry,  which  has  found  such  important  applications 
in  physiology  and  pathology. 

<*  How  disastrous  may  be  to  medicine  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  unity  in 
all  its  branches  has  been  very  clearly  and  admirably  shown  by  Professor 
AUbutt,  in  depicting  the  effects  which  for  centuries  followed  the  casting 
off  from  medicine  of  surgery  as  a  subject  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
medical  faculty.  Thereby  internal  medicine  lost  touch  with  reality  and 
the  inductive  method,  and  remained  sterile  and  fantastic  until  the  days  of 
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Harvey,  Sydenham,  and  Boerhaave.  The  services  of  surgery  to  medicine 
as  a  whole,  so  brilliantly  exemplified  in  the  experimental  work  of  John 
Hunter  in  the  eighteenth  century,  have  become  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  medicine  of  the  present  day. 

"^  The  great  awakening  of  clinical  medicine  came  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  from  the  introduction  of  the  new  methods  of  physical 
diagnosis  by  Laennec,  and  from  pathological  anatomy.  The  subsequent 
development  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
all  the  preceding  centuries.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress,  during 
the  same  wonderful  century,  of  all  the  sciences  of  nature,  and  has  con- 
tributed even  more  to  the  promotion  of  human  happiness. 

'^  In  anatomy,  with  embryology  and  histology,  in  physiology,  pathology, 
physiological  chemistry,  pharmacology,  *hyg^ene,  bacteriology,  —  sciences 
which  are  ancillary  to  medicine  and  at  the  same  time  important  branches 
of  biological  science,  —  there  have  been  marvelous  activity  and  expan- 
sion. For  physiology  and  the  understanding  of  disease,  the  establishing 
of  the  cell  doctrine  by  the  aid  of  botany,  embryology,  and  pathology  has 
been  the  greatest  achievement.  By  the  combined  aid  of  physiology, 
physiological  chemistry,  experimental  pathology,  improved  methods  of 
diagnosis,  and  clinical  study,  medicine  has  gained  new  and  higher  points 
of  view  in  passing  from  too  exclusive  emphasb  upon  the  final  stages  of 
disease  revealed  by  morbid  anatomy  to  clearer  conceptions  of  the  begin- 
ning and  progress  of  morbid  processes  as  indicated  by  disturbances  of  func- 
tion, and,  above  all,  has  penetrated  to  the  knowledge  of  the  causation  of 
an  important  class  of  diseases,  the  infectious.  As  a  result  of  this  rapid 
grrowth  of  knowledge  in  many  directions  has  come  a  great  increase  in  the 
physician's  power  to  do  good  by  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease. 

^^  In  this  connection  I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  the  mutual  helpful- 
ness of  the  various  medical  sciences  in  the  development  of  medical  know- 
ledge and  practice.  Attention  is  generally  so  concentrated  upon  the  final 
achievement  that  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  manifold  sources 
which  have  contributed  to  the  result.  Consider,  for  example,  the  indis- 
pensable share  of  embryology,  of  anatomy,  gross  and  microscopic,  of 
physiology,  of  pathological  anatomy,  of  clinical  study,  in  the  evolution 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  latest  contribution  to  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system,  —  that  disturbance  of  the  cardiac  rhythm  called  <  heart  block.' 
Similar  illustrations  of  the  unity  of  the  medical  sciences  and  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  laboratory  and  the  clinic  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
from  all  classes  of  disease. 

'<  The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  medicine  as  in  all  science,  that 
the  search  for  knowledge  with  exclusive  reference  to  its  practical  appli- 
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cation  is  generally  unrewarded.  The  student  of  nature  must  find  his 
satisfaction  in  search  for  the  truth  and  in  the  consciousness  that  he  haa 
contributed  something  to  the  fund  of  knowledge  on  which  reposes  man's 
dominion  over  reluctant  matter  and  inexorable  forces. 

'^  How  readily  better  action  attends  upon  increased  knowledge  is  shown 
by  the  part  which  the  art  of  medicine  is  playing  and  is  destined  to  play 
even  more  prominently  in  the  world's  progress.  The  value  of  this  work 
of  modern  medicine  is  to  be  measured  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  by  the 
standard  applied  by  the  average  man,  namely,  improvement,  which,  in- 
deed, has  been  great,  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  injury.  It  is,  how- 
ever, its  increasing  power  to  check  the  incalculable  waste  of  life,  of  en- 
ergy, of  money,  from  preventable  disease,  that  places  medicine  to-day  in 
the  front  rank  of  forces  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the  im- 
provement of  human  society.  Economists  and  other  students  of  social 
conditions  have  begun  to  realize  this ;  but  governments  and  the  people 
are  not  half  awake,  and  medicine,  shaking  off  all  mystery,  has  before  it 
a  great  campaign  of  popular  education. 

^*  The  knowledge  which  has  placed  preventive  medicine  upon  a  sound 
basis  and  has  given  it  the  power  to  restrain  and  in  some  instances  even  to 
exterminate  such  diseases  as  cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  malaria,  typhoid 
fever,  taberculosis,  and  other  infections,  has  come  from  exploration  of  the 
fields  opened  by  Pasteur  and  by  Koch.  This  power  and  the  certainty 
of  increasing  it  has  given  great  strength  to  appeals  for  the  endowment  of 
medical  research  and  the  construction  of  laboratories.  What  is  all  the 
money  ever  expended  for  medical  education  and  medical  science  compared 
with  the  one  gift  to  humanity  of  Walter  Reed  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
Army  Commission,  —  the  power  to  rid  the  world  of  yellow  fever  ? 

'^  Great  as  has  been  the  advance  of  medicine  in  tthe  past  half-century,  it 
is  small,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  aecomplished. 
Only  a  comer  of  the  veil  has  been  lifted.  On  every  hand  there  are  still 
unsolved  problems  of  disease  of  overshadowing  importance.  The  ulti- 
mate problems  relate  to  the  nature  and  fundamental  properties  of  living 
matter,  and  the  power  to  modify  these  properties  in  desired  directions. 
Here  we  are  far  from  the  satisfactory  pou  sto.  But  knowledge  breeds 
new  knowledge,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  research  will  be  even  more 
productive  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  It  would  be  hazard- 
ous in  the  extreme  to  attempt  to  predict  the  particular  direction  of  future 
discovery.  How  unpredictable,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  of  a  past 
generation,  would  have  been  such  discoveries  as  the  principles  of  anti- 
septic sargery,  antitoxins,  bacterial  vaccines,  opsonins,  the  extermination 
of  yellow  fever  or  malaria  by  destruction  of  a  particular  species  of  mos- 
quito, and  many  other  reeent  contribatioDS  to  medical  knowledge. 
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^^  The  activities  within  the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
begin  at  a  period  of  medical  development  full  of  present  interest  and  full 
of  hope  for  the  future,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  they  will 
have  an  important  share  in  the  onward  movement,  educational  and  scien- 
tific, of  medicine. 

^'  One  side  of  these  activities  will  be  devoted,  under  conditions  most  ad- 
mirable as  regards  teachers,  methods,  and  opportunities,  to  the  training  of 
medical  students  and  to  advanced  instruction.  Supplemented  by  similar 
opportunities  for  undergraduate  and  advanced  training  in  the  hospital 
wards  and  dispensary,  these  conditions  will  be  ideal. 

^<  The  inspection  of  these  noble  new  buildings,  however,  shows  clearly 
that  those  who  have  planned  them  with  such  care,  foresight,  and  sagacity, 
while  recognizing  fully  their  important  educational  uses,  have  had  also 
another  and  a  main  thought  in  their  arrangements,  namely,  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  original  research.  It  is  this  dual  function  of  im- 
parting and  of  advancing  knowledge  which  justifies  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  which  insures  a  return  of  the  capital  invested  in  buildings, 
equipment,  and  operation,  with  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  the  form  of  bene- 
fits to  mankind. 

'<  The  most  ample  and  freely  available  facilities  are  an  important  con- 
dition for  productive  research,  but  on  this  creative  side  of  university  work 
men  count  for  more  than  stately  edifice  and  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  out- 
ward life.  Research  is  not  to  be  bought  in  the  market-place,  nor  does  it 
follow  the  commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  multitude  can 
acquire  knowledge ;  many  there  are  who  can  impart  it  skilfully ;  smaller, 
but  still  considerable,  is  the  number  of  those  who  can  add  new  facts  to 
the  store  of  knowledge ;  but  rare,  indeed,  are  the  thinkers,  born  with  the 
genius  for  discovery  and  with  the  gift  of  the  scientific  imagination  to 
interpret  in  broad  generalizations  and  laws  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
These  last  are  the  glory  of  a  university.  Search  for  them  far  and  wide 
beyond  college  gate  and  city  wall,  and  when  found  cherish  them  as  a 
possession  beyond  all  price. 

''  By  the  possession  of  investigators  such  as  these,  by  the  character  and 
work  of  teachers  and  taught,  by  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
improvement  of  practice,  may  this  new  home  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  be  a  centre  for  the  diffusion  of  truth  in  medicine,  the  abode  of 
productive  research,  a  fortress  in  the  warfare  against  disease,  and  thereby 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity." 

Prof.  Welch's  speech  was  followed  by  the  conferring  of  honorary 
degrees.    President  Eliot  spoke  as  follows  : 

'*  In  accordance  with  time-honored  University  usage  on  occasions  of 
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rejoicing,  I  now  create,  in  exercise  of  authority  ^yen  me  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Overseers 

"  Honorary  Doctor  of  Arts. 

^<  Chables  Allebton  Coolidoe,  '81,  architect,  designer  of  admirable 
buildings  for  academic  and  scientific  uses  in  California,  Illinois,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts ;  designer  of  the  monumental  new  buildings  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  buildings  in  which  are  combined  spacious- 
ness, splendor  of  material,  fine  grouping,  durability,  and  careful  adapta- 
tion to  their  special  uses  ;  through  professional  skill  and  patience  an  influ- 
ential promoter  of  the  purposes  and  wishes  of  the  medical  faculty ; 

"  Honorary  Doctor  of  Science, 

"  Simon  Flexneb,  bom  and  brought  up  to  the  standing  of  a  physician 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  trained  as  a  student  and  professor  of  pathology  chiefly 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  productive  investigator  and  author  in 
bacteriology  and  pathology,  since  1904  director  of  the  laboratories  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  and  there  the  competent 
master  of  great  resources  for  the  immediate  and  constant  advancement 
of  medical  science  ;  and 

"  Doctors  of  Laws. 

"  John  Collins  Wabben,  *63,  instructor  and  professor  of  surgery  in 
Harvard  University  for  thirty-five  years ;  author,  and  eminent  practi- 
tioner in  surgery ;  the  enthusiastic,  winning,  and  indefatigable  promoter 
of  the  great  undertaking  of  the  Medical  School,  who  knew  how  to  inspire 
others  with  his  own  well-grounded  hopefulness  and  ardor ; 

"  Henby  Pickebinq  Bowditch,  '61,  for  thirty-five  years  chief  teacher 
of  physiology  in  Harvard  University  ;  for  ten  years  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School ;  investigator,  as  well  as  teacher  and  administrator ;  whose  imag^ 
ination  conceived,  whose  faith  foresaw  the  new  Medical  School,  and  who 
contributed  to  the  realization  of  his  vision  by  diligent  labor  in  the  cause 
and  through  the  confidence  which  others  felt  in  his  foresight  and  sagacity ; 

"  JosiB  Ramos,  professor  of  Pathology  and  chief  of  the  clinical  staff  in 
the  Medical  School  of  Mexico,  officer  of  the  Medical  Institute  of  Mexico, 
senator  from  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  whose  welcome  presence 
Harvard  University  gladly  remembers  that  the  University  of  Mexico 
was  her  elder  sister  on  the  American  Continent ; 

^'  Fbanz  Eeibel,  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
eminent  investigator  in  anatomy  and  embryology,  worthy  representative 
of  German  genius  for  medical  research  and  teaching ; 

'<  Chablbs  Scott  Shbbbington,  lecturer  and  professor  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  London,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  the  University  of  Liverpool ; 
distinguished  experimental  physiolog^ist,  and  especially  neurologist ;  public- 
spirited  and  active  member  of  famous  scientific  societies  and  serviceable 
medical  organizations ; 

"  Francis  John  Shepherd,  professor  of  Anatomy  in  McGill  Univer- 
sity ;  Canadian  by  birth,  education,  and  service ;  distinguished  surgeon ; 
active  contributor  to  professional  literature ;  ready  sharer  in  the  public 
functions  of  the  profession,  and  in  its  works  of  charity  and  good  will ; 

<<  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  professor  of  Clinical  Medicine,  physician  to  his 
Majesty's  household  and  to  University  College  Hospital ;  eminent  general 
practitioner  and  consultant ; 

'^  Abraham  Jagobi,  a  medical  graduate  of  Bonn  University  in  1851, 
and  a  practising  physician  in  New  York  since  1853 ;  professor  of  the  dis- 
eases of  children  since  1860;  officer  in  many  hospitals  and  medical 
societies;  productive  author;  alert,  energetic,  progressive  practitioner; 
honored  medical  veteran ; 

^'  And  in  the  name  of  this  Society  of  Scholars  I  declare  that  they  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  to  their  several  degrees, 
and  that  their  names  are  to  be  forever  borne  on  its  roll  of  honorary 
members." 

At  2  o'clock  the  triennial  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni 
Association  was  served  in  Memorial  Hall.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Pres.  Eliot,  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  '78,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Dr.  John 
Collins  Warren,  '63,  and  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  '81. 


ACADEMIC  LEISURE. 

''  The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  opportanity  of  leicRire  and  he  that  hath 
little  bnsiness  shall  become  wise."  —  Ecclssiasticus. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  by  a  prominent  physician  that  the  two 
classes  of  persons  most  subject  to  nervous  break-down  are  Wall  Street 
speculators  and  college  professors.  Nervous  break-down,  as  is  well  known, 
draws  its  victims  ftom  two  classes  —  those  who  have  too  much,  and  those 
who  have  not  enough  to  do ;  and  the  business  man  would  no  doubt  add 
that  the  college  teacher  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  In  spite  of  the  jibe  of 
the  business  man,  however,  the  college  teacher  not  only  has  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  do,  but  his  work  would  seem  to  involve  an  unusual 
degree  of  strain  and  high-pressure.  At  the  present  rate,  a  college  will 
soon  come  to  suggest  not  the  ^'  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
but  a  place  from  which  one  needs  to  retire  occasionally  to  recuperate  in 
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a  sanatariam.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  eighteenth  century  Oxford,  the  home 
of  port  and  prejudice  that  Gibbon  has  described,  to  twentieth  century 
Harvard.  With  the  invasion  of  strenuousness  into  academic  circles,  there 
has  arisen  a  new  type,  that  of  the  hustling  scholar,  whose  whole  mental 
attitude  gives  a  peculiar  irony  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  scholar  " 
from  the  Greek  word  meaning  leisure.  The  stenographer  and  typewriter 
of  a  certain  eminent  professor  of  this  modern  stamp  once  told  me  that 
her  employer  had  ^'  nine  books  in  the  fire."  It  would  be  just  as  well  for 
the  public  and  better  for  the  eminent  professor  if  he  consented  to  leave 
at  least  six  of  them  there. 

In  an  address  given  some  months  ago  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
President  Harper  enumerated  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  qualifications 
of  the  ideal  professor,  and  ended  by  saying  that  ^*  he  should  be  willing  to 
work  hard  eleven  months  in  the  year."  There  is  something  in  these 
words  that  reminds  one  involuntarily  of  Mr.  Russell  Sage  and  his  cele- 
brated article  on  the  Injustice  of  Vacations  (with  portrait  of  the  author 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  in  the  benign  attitude  of  leaning  over  a  stock- 
ticker).  One  is  also  reminded  by  way  of  contrast  of  a  saying  of 
Aristotle's :  "  We  work  in  order  that  we  may  have  leisure."  If  Presi- 
dent Harper's  model  professor  ever  snatches  a  brief  interval  from 
his  fierce  activity  it  is  evidently  not  that  he  may  have  leisure  but  merely 
that  he  may  recuperate  (in  a  sanitarium  or  elsewhere)  and  prepare  for 
fresh  labor.  It  is  no  ordinary  phenomenon  —  this  universal  glorification 
of  work  at  the  present  time,  not  only  by  business  men  like  Mr.  Sage  but  by 
college  presidents  who  stand  traditionally  for  the  idea  of  leisure.  "The 
joy  in  work,"  says  President  Eliot,  "  is  the  chief  hope  of  an  industrial 
democracy."  Once  more  one  is  reminded  of  Aristotle  and  his  conclusion 
that  the  highest  good  is  not  the  joy  in  work  but  the  joy  in  contemplation. 
Aristotle,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  his  praises  of  leisure  and  the  con- 
templative life  does  not  speak  as  a  quietist  or  mystic,  but  as  the  inter- 
preter of  what  is  ripest  in  Greek,  and  we  are  tempted  to  add,  in  all 
culture.  Mr.  Bosanquet  excellently  says:  "Leisure  —  the  word  from 
which  our  word  *  school '  is  derived  —  was  for  the  Greek  the  expression 
of  the  highest  moments  of  the  mind.  It  was  not  labor ;  far  less  was  it 
recreation.  It  was  that  employment  of  the  mind  in  which  by  great 
thoughts,  by  art  and  poetry  which  lift  us  above  ourselves,  by  the  highest 
exertion  of  the  intelligence,  as  we  should  add,  by  religion,  we  obtain 
occasionaUy  a  sense  of  something  that  canno't  be  taken  from  us,  a  real 
oneness  and  centre  in  the  universe ;  and  which  makes  as  feel  that  what- 
ever happens  to  the  present  form  of  om*  little  ephemeral  personality,  life 
is  yet  worth  living  because  it  has  a  real  and  sensible  contact  with  some- 
thing of  eternal  value."  The  college  teacher  who  helps  to  keep  alive  this 
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high  conception  of  leisure  may  he  pardoned  even  if  he  falls  somewhat 
short  of  President  Harper's  standard  of  academic  strenaonsness.  For  he 
belongs  to  that  class  of  persons  of  whom  Emerson  speaks  who  pay  their 
debt  to  the  community  not  so  much  by  what  they  do  as  by  what  they 
are. 

Some  tradition  of  scholarly  leisure  still  lingers  along  with  the  old  hu- 
manism in  the  English  universities.  But  even  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  still  more  in  our  own  college  faculties,  the  humanist  and  man  of  lei- 
sure is  being  elbowed  aside  by  the  scientific  specialist  and  the  bustling 
humanitarian.  In  short,  the  Baconian  view  of  life  tends  to  prevail  and, 
as  a  recent  French  writer  remarks,  the  Baconian  view  of  life  excludes  the 
idea  of  repose.  It  looks  upon  man  not  as  having  his  goal  in  himself  but 
as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  certain  outer  ends ;  it  overlooks 
the  ways  in  which  the  activity  and  proper  perfection  of  a  human  being 
differs  from  the  activity  and  proper  perfection  of  an  instrument  or 
machine ;  it  neglects  all  that  the  Greek  summed  up  in  his  idea  of  leisure 
and  sets  up  instead  the  worship  of  energy  and  mechanical  efficiency. 
**  The  stress  and  rush  of  life  seems  greater  to-day  in  America  than  it  ever 
was  before,"  says  Mr.  Bryce  in  an  account  of  hb  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. "  Everybody,  from  the  workman  to  the  millionaire,  has  a  larger 
head  of  steam  on  than  his  father  had."  Man,  as  Mr.  Bryce's  metaphor 
happily  suggests,  is  judged  by  much  the  same  standard  as  a  locomotive, 
and  is  considered  inactive  unless  the  wheels  are  visibly  turning.  Now 
just  as  it  has  been  found  good  economy,  when  a  locomotive  begins  to  show 
signs  of  wear,  to  consign  it  to  the  scrap  heap  and  substitute  a  new  one,  so 
there  is  a  tendency  to  prefer  to  even  a  middle-aged  man  a  young  man 
whose  vital  machinery  is  still  unimpaired.  There  are  not  lacking 
academic  Baconians  like  Dr.  Osier  who  are  ready  to  give  a  sort  of  scien- 
tific sanction  to  this  drift  toward  a  brutal  naturalism  in  the  world  of  busi- 
ness. After  large  deductions  are  made  for  humorous  exaggeration.  Dr. 
Osier's  utterances  still  remain  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which 
certain  minds  are  reverting,  under  guise  of  scientific  progress,  to  the 
ethics  of  the  stone  age. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  college  community  to  oppose  to 
this  cult  of  energy  the  claims  of  leisure.  Lowell  was  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing a  few  *^  lazyships  "  at  Harvard ;  the  phrase,  however,  is  unfortu- 
nate, since  it  obscures  the  all-important  distinction  between  idleness  and 
leisure.  There  is  no  lack  of  dilettanti  and  dreamers  and  mere  idlers 
who  look  upon  themselves  and  would  have  themselves  looked  upon  by 
others  as  representatives  of  leisure.  There  is  a  long  succession  of 
esthetic  vagabonds,  from  Rousseau  to  Walt  Whitman,  who  have  ^'  invited 
their  souls  to  loaf,"  who  have  found  solace  in  luxurious  reveries,  or  in 
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some  cases  sought  refuge  in  a  world  of  dreams  from  a  reality  disen- 
chanted by  scientific  analysis.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  li- 
brary of  the  new  Sorbonne  at  Paris  are  mural  paintings  of  two  female 
figures :  one,  of  strenuous  aspect,  surrounded  by  the  instruments  of  pre. 
cise  observation  and  of  toil,  is  entitled  La  Science ;  the  other,  floating  in 
the  midst  of  vaporous  clouds,  is  entitled  Le  B§ve.  No  one,  however,  can 
attain  to  a  true  conception  of  leisure  who  is  unable,  as  Thiers  said  was 
the  case  with  Louis  Napoleon,  to  distinguish  between  the  verbs  r^er 
and  reflSchir.  The  really  fruitful  opposite  of  strenuousness  is  not  reverie 
but  reflection. 

Plato  who,  as  Emerson  remarks,  makes  sad  havoc  with  our  originalities, 
has  discussed  this  whole  question  of  the  strenuous  life  toward  the  end  of 
his  dialogue  called  "  The  Statesman. "  ^  There  are  two  types  of  character 
according  to  Plato,  each  admirable  in  its  own  way :  one  of  these  may  be 
described  in  terms  expressive  of  motion  or  energy  and  the  other  in  terms 
expressive  of  rest  and  quietness.  Of  the  first  we  say,  how  manly !  how 
vigorous !  how  ready  !  And  of  the  second,  how  calm  I  how  temperate ! 
how  dignified !  The  greatest  triumph  of  statecraft  is  to  see  that  the  bal- 
ance is  maintained  between  these  two  types  and  that  neither  predominates 
unduly  over  the  other.  For  strenuousness  when  it  gains  excessive  mastery 
'^  may  at  first  bloom  and  strengthen,  but  at  last  bursts  forth  into  down- 
right madness,"  and  is  especially  likely,  Plato  adds  elsewhere,  to  involve 
a  state  in  wars  with  all  its  neighbors.  On  the  other  hand,  '*  the  strenu- 
ous character,  inferior  though  it  be  to  the  temperate  and  reflective  type 
in  justice  and  caution,  has  the  power  of  action  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
where  either  of  these  two  types  is  wanting,  there  cities  cannot  altogether 
prosper  either  in  their  public  or  in  their  private  life."  Therefore  Plato 
imagines  a  perfect  statesman,  a  sort  of  detis  ex  machina,  whose  business  it 
is  to  weave  together  the  strenuous  and  the  temperate  characters  as  the 
warp  and  the  woof  of  the  perfect  state. 

Some  of  the  duties  that  Plato  assigns  to  his  ideal  ruler  would  seem  to 
belong  in  our  own  day  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  could  render  no  higher  service  than  to  oppose  to 
the  worship  of  energy  and  the  frantic  eagerness  for  action  an  atmo- 
sphere of  calm  reflection.  Important  as  is  the  joy  in  work,  it  will  not,  un- 
less corrected  and  supplemented  by  the  joy  in  leisure,  save  our  lives  from 
degenerating  into  the  furious  and  feverish  pursuit  of  mechanical  efficiency ; 
in  other  words  it  will  not  save  us  from  a  retrogression  toward  barbarism. 

/.  Babbitt,  '89. 
1  See  Jonett*  s  Plato,  It,  p.  429,  and  pp.  617, 618. 
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The  accompanying  table  gives  the  comparative  statistics  of  registration 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  University  for  October  ynlvewity  Beg- 
17, 1903,  Oct.  16, 1904,  Oct.  14, 1906,  and  Oct.  13, 1906.  u£. 

The  re-classification,  under  one  head,  of  the  students  formerly  regis- 
tered separately  under  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  group,  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science,  —  both  necessitated  by  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Scientific 
Departments  of  the  University,  —  render  difficult  a  detailed  comparison 
of  the  numbers  registered  this  year  and  last  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Nevertheless,  the  net  gain  of  66  over  last  year  in  the 
''  Total  Arts  and  Sciences  "  column  is  encouraging,  though  the  figures 
for  1906  still  fall  33  short  of  those  for  1904,  and  60  short  of  those  for 
1903.  The  Divinity  School  also  shows  a  gain  of  3  over  last  year,  but 
is  still  smaller  by  6  than  in  1904,  and  by  12  than  in  1903 ;  and  similarly 
the  Medical  School  shows  a  gain  of  9  over  last  year,  but  a  loss  of  6  as 
compared  with  1904  and  of  81  ^  as  against  1903.  In  other  words,  these 
three  departments  of  the  University  have  all  increased  this  year;  but 
that  increase  is  in  no  case  large  enough  completely  to  make  good  the  loss 
of  the  year  before.  The  Bussey  Institution  alone  shows  consistent  gains 
during  the  past  four  years :  it  has  more  than  doubled  its  size  since  1903. 
The  Law  School  and  Dental  School  have  declined :  the  Law  School  is 
smaller  by  28  than  in  1906  and  by  68  than  in  1904;  the  Dental  School 
has  lost  almost  46  per  cent  of  its  students  since  1903.  Curiously  enough, 
the  total  enrolment  in  the  Summer  School  of  1906  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  School  of  1906  — 1076;  a  loss  of  63  in  the  Summer 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  being  counterbalanced  by  a  gain  of  62  in 
the  Summer  Schools  of  Theology  and  Medicine.  The  grand  total  shows 
a  gain  of  42  over  last  year,  a  loss  of  127  as  against  1904,  and  a  loss  of 
332  as  against  1903. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  in  explanation  of  these  figures  over  and 
above  what  was  said  in  this  Magazine  last  December.  Apparently  the 
loss  in  the  Law  School  is  caused  by  a  decrease  of  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  who  enter  there  —  a  decrease  of  76  since  1904;  the 
students  who  enter  the  School  from  smaller  or  more  distant  institutions 
are  as  numerous  as  before  —  facts  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
loss  has  not  been  the  gain  of  other  schools,  but  that  Harvard  graduates 
are  attracted  more  than  previously  to  business  and  scientific  careers. 

1  This  large  figure  is  explamed  by  the  fact  that  the  Glass  of  1904  was  the  last  of 
which  a  degree  was  not  required  for  admission. 
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Oct.  17, 1908. 

Oet.U(,19CM. 

Oct  14, 1900. 

Oct  18, 1908. 

College. 

Senion 

Juniors 

Sophomores     .    .    . 
Freshmen    .... 
Special 

318 
419 
637 
660 
136 

264 
439 
603 
648 
148 

242 
417 
602 
493 
148 

Hanrard  Oolleffe. 
(Academic  and  ftd- 

entifla) 
Seniors   ....           894 
Juniors   ....           462 

Freshmen    .    .    .           637 

OoUege  Total    .    . 

207O 

2002 

1902 

Special    ....           266 

89 
102 
139 
113 
112 

86 
64 
140 
115 
120 

66 
71 

131 
94 

138 

College  Total  .    .         2448 

Lawreuce  Scientiflc 

School. 
Fonrthywur     .    .    . 
Thirdvear  .... 
Second  year     .    .    . 
First  year    .... 
SpediJ 

Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science.             80 

Ii.S.S.  Total    .    . 

666 

624 

600 

Graduate  School. 
Resident      .... 
Non-Besident  .    .    . 

374 
12 

346 
12 

368 
16 

363 
21 

Graduate  School  Total 

386 

368 

384 

873 

Total  Arts  and  Sd- 
enoes         .    .    . 

3011 

2884 

2786 

2861 

Dirinily. 
Oradoates   .... 
Third  vear  .... 
Second  year     .    .    . 
First  year    .... 
Special 

14 

7 
4 
7 
17 

14 
6 
6 

12 
6 

10 
6 
5 

10 
3 

11 
8 
8 
8 
3 

Total  DiTinity  .    . 

49 

42 

34 

37 

Law. 

Thirdvear      .    .    . 
Second  year     .    .    . 
Firstyear   .... 
Special 

3 
178 
197 
290 
66 

1 
177 
228 
272 
63 

1 
187 
215 
239 
69 

181 

196 

238 

68 

law  Total.    .    .    . 

724 

731 

701 

673 

Medical. 
Graduates    .... 
Fourth  year     .    .    . 
Thirdvear  .... 
Second  year     .    •    . 
Firstyear   .... 

9 
142 
76 
69 

78 

14 
78 
69 
69 
68 

14 
69 
66 
69 

77 

7 
68 
68 
62 
97 
Special 1 

Medical  Total   .    . 

374 

298 

284 

293 

DentaL 
Gradnates   .... 
Thirdvear  .... 
Second  year     .    .    . 
Firstyear    .... 

1 

35 
29 
61 

43 
39 

27 

1 
41 
23 
20 

1 
27 
16 
21 

Dental  Total     .    . 

116 

109 

86 

65 

Bnssey. 

17 

22 

27 

40 

Grand  Total      .    . 

4291 

4086 

3917 

3968 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  these  statistics  certainly  tend  to  emphasize  the  truth 
of  the  statement  that  enlargements,  additions,  and  improvements,  present 
and  prospective,  in  the  University  plant,  do  not  cause  the  increase  of 
students  which  might  reasonably  be  anticipated.  Despite  its  splendid  new 
quarters  in  Longwood  the  Medical  School  has  gained  but  nine ;  despite 
Uie  rapid  progress  in  the  erection  of  Langdell  Hall,  the  Law  School  ha» 
actually  declined ;  and  the  figures  do  not  show  that  the  other  buildings 
recently  added  to  the  University  —  Pierce  Hall,  Robinson  Hall,  Emerson 
Hall  —  have  sensibly  affected  the  registration. 

As  the  best  and  clearest  answer  to  many  inquiries  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  recent  development  of  scientific  instruction  at  the 
University,  the  following  description  of  the  new  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science,  by  J.  D.  Greene,  '96,  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  is 
here  inserted. 

'*  The  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  established  last  spring  by 
action  of  the  Groveming  Boards,  begins  its  career  this  autumn  vrith  a  regis- 
tration of  thirty  students,  and  organized  groups  of  courses 
leading  to  degrees  in  the  following  subjects :  Civil  Engin-  Sohool  of  Av- 
eering.   Mechanical  Engineering,   Electrical   Engineering, 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Geology. 

"The  word  ^graduate'  as  applied  to  this  School  fitly  describes  its 
three  important  features :  first  of  all,  the  School  is  to  be  on  the  graduate 
level  on  which  the  Harvard  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medicine 
already  stand  —  that  is,  every  candidate  for  regular  admission  must  hold 
a  Bachelor's  degree  ;  secondly,  every  department  of  the  School  will  carry 
its  instruction  in  applied  science  some  distance  beyond  the  point  marked 
by  the  ordinary  degree  in  science ;  thirdly,  the  School  will  foster  original 
research  by  teachers  and  graduate  students  in  every  field  of  applied 
science.  In  other  words,  the  new  School  is  a  graduate  school  as  regards 
its  admission  requirements  and  the  relation  of  its  degree  to  existing 
Bachelor's  degrees  in  science,  and  in  its  attention  to  advanced  study  and 
research.  The  School  sets  before  the  professions  which  it  serves  an  ideal 
that  combines  fundamental  liberal  training  in  arts  or  sciences  with  thor- 
ough technical  training  in  applied  science,  and  thus  testifies  to  Harvard's 
faith  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  new  technical  professions. 

''The  question  naturally  arises — what  is  the  relation  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  to  the  previous  organization  and  equipment 
for  teaching  applied  science  at  Harvard  ?  As  indicated  above,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  School  coincides  with  a  substantial  increase  of  instruction 
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ofEered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  groaps  of  study  lead- 
ing to  a  degree.  The  University  is  thus  equipped  in  each  branch  for  five 
or  more  years  of  instruction,  of  which  the  first  three  years  would  natu- 
rally fall  within  the  undergraduate  course.  The  relation  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science  to  the  College  is  in  some  measure  analogous 
to  the  relation  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  the  Col- 
lege. A  man  may  enter  either  graduate  department  if  he  holds  a  Bach- 
elor's degree ;  but  the  length  of  his  residence  as  a  candidate  for  a  degpree 
depends  in  either  School  upon  his  preliminary  attainments  in  his  chosen 
field.  In  both  Schools  the  degree  will  ordinarily  mark  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  begun  in  the  undergraduate  and  finished  in  the  graduate 
department.  Students  will  therefore  enter  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied 
Science  with  attainments  in  science  varying  widely,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  previous  studies.  Thus,  some  students,  though  aiming  at 
an  engineering  course,  will  devote  their  time  in  college  chiefly  to  history, 
economics,  and  languages,  paying  some  attention  also  to  mathematics, 
physics,  and  chemistry,  but  leaving  perhaps  three  solid  years  of  technical 
work  to  be  done  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  Others, 
probably  the  majority,  following  more  closely  the  schedule  of  preparatory 
studies  outlined  by  the  several  departments,  will  reduce  the  period  of 
graduate  study  to  two  years.  In  either  case  the  student  will  have  con- 
stant access  to  the  best  advice  regarding,  not  only  the  special  requirements 
of  his  ultimate  professional  course,  but  also  desirable  studies  of  a  liberal 
nature. 

"  When  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  was  established  a  sec- 
ond important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  University  was  made  by  the  provision  that  students  could  register  in 
Harvard  College  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  if 
they  passed  admission  requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School ;  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  were  made  the 
same  as  those  hitherto  imposed  on  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  as 
regards  length  of  residence,  number  of  courses,  and  grades.  Those  who 
preferred  to  enter  or  remain  in  one  of  the  four-year  programs  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  previously  organized  were  permitted  to  do 
so ;  but  a  large  number  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  regis- 
ter in  Harvard  College  on  even  terms  with  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.B.  In  taking  account,  therefore,  of  the  present  strength  of  the  Scien- 
tific Department  one  must  include  with  the  students  in  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Harvard  College, 
the  students  registered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science,  and 
also  those  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Harvard  College  —  in- 
cluding a  certain  number  transferred  this  year  from  candidacy  for  the 
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degree  of  S.B.  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  —  who  now  look  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  their  technical  studies  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether  resort  will  continue 
to  he  made  to  the  four-year  programs  leading  to  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  a 
designated  field  of  study,  or  whether  within  a  few  years  all  students  wish- 
ing to  pursue  scientific  studies  will  prefer  to  hegin  them  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  they  will  have  the  advantages  of  the  elective  system.  It  is  not 
improhahle  that  the  old  organization  of  prescribed  undergraduate  studies 
will  disappear,  but  only  when  there  is  well  established  on  the  Lawrence 
Foundation,  and  enlarged  by  the  great  resources  of  the  Mc£[ay  bequest,  a 
body  of  instruction  in  science  starting  in  the  college  and  extending  through 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  Such  an  event  could  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  and  hopes  of  the  far-sighted  pro- 
moter and  benefactor  of  the  Scientific  School,  Abbott  Lawrence,  whose 
unique  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  technical  sciences  and  of  their 
place  in  a  university  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time." 

Professor  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  A.M.,  '88,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Shaler  as  Dean 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  pxofMgioiua 
will  also  be  the  chief  administrator  of  the  new  Graduate  JSSj^J*^" 
School  of  Applied  Science.     Professor  Sabine  is  a  gradu-  l>»P«rtmMiti. 
ate  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus ;  he  has  taught  at  Harvard 
since  1889  as  assistant,  instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  professor  of 
Physics.     He  is  especially  well  known  as  an  authority  on  architectural 
acoustics. 

On  Tuesday,  September  18,  Dr.  Dwight  M.  Clapp,  D.M.D.,  lecturer 
in  Operative  Dentistry,  died  of  heart-failure  at  his  summer  home  in 
Lynn,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  had  taught  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
for  24  years,  since  his  graduation  in  1882,  and  for  the  past  7  years  had 
been  an  active  member  of  its  Administrative  Board.  He  was  widely 
known  in  his  profession,  and  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in 
various  dental  magazines. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  J.  H.  Wright,  who  is  spending  this  year  at 
Athens  as  Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical Studies,  Professor  W.  M.  Davis  is  serving  as  Acting  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  Of  the  students  in  the  School,  163,  or  less  than  half, 
are  already  holders  of  some  Harvard  degree,  and  of  these  only  110  hold 
a  Harvard  Bachelor's  degree  as  their  first  degree :  the  resort  to  the 
School  from  other  colleges  and  universities  thus  remains  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  numbers  registered  in  the  departments  of  Modem  Languages 
and  History  and  Political  Science  remain  as  usual  by  far  the  largest,  and 
this  year  include  nearly  half  the  SchooL  -—  In  the  absence,  during  the  first 
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half-year,  of  Professor  Brannan  of  the  Law  School,  Mr.  C.  F.  Dutch, 
LL.B.  '05,  is  teaching  the  third-year  coarse  in  Equity,  and  Mr.  P.  L. 
Miller,  LL.B.  '06,  the  coarse  in  Bills  and  Notes.  Mr.  J.  L.  Stackpole, 
LL.B.  '98,  is  lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Campbell,  '02,  is 
lecturer  on  New  York  Practice.  —  The  Department  of  Political  Economy 
has  begun  to  publish  a  series  of  Harvard  Economic  Studies,  from  funds 
obtained  from  the  bequests  of  W.  H.  Baldwin,  '85,  and  David  A.  Wells, 
'51.  Two  of  these  studies  have  already  appeared,  '^  Early  English  Patents 
of  Monopoly,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Price,  and  "  The  Lodging-House  Problem  in 
Boston,"  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Wolfe.  —  The  Division  of  Education  begins  this 
year  with  a  considerably  increased  enrolment.  Especially  satisfactory 
is  the  gain  in  the  number  of  experienced  teachers  who  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  year  of  study.  An  anonymous  donor  has  given  the  Division 
the  sum  of  $500  for  two  scholarships  for  the  year  1906-07.  —  The  Divi- 
sion of  Chemistry  announces  several  changes  in  its  courses.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Lamb  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  New 
York  University ;  his  position  as  Listructor  at  Harvard  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Frevert,  '05.  A  fourth  grant  of  $2500 
to  Professor  Richards,  and  a  third  of  $1000  to  Professor  Baxter,  from 
the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washington  have  greatly  assisted  the  research 
work  in  inorganic  chemistry.  The  Chemical  Library  has  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Class  of  1881  an  addition  of  $1500  to  the  $3000  pre- 
viously given,  thus  making  a  fund  of  $4500,  "  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  under  the  direction  of  the  Director 
of  the  Cl^emical  Laboratory."  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Chemistry  in  the  subject  of  Biological  Chemistry  has  been  established.  — 
The  Fogg  Art  Museum  reports  several  valuable  additions  to  its  collec- 
tions, especially  an  ancient  Greek  marble  statue,  Aesculapius,  so-called, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  Rupert  Norton ;  and  a  diptych,  representing  a  bishop  in 
adoration  before  the  Madonna  and  ChUd,  painted  by  Rogier  van  der 
Weydeu,  and  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the  late  T.  W.  Harris  of 
Boston.  The  Museum  has  also  received  two  ancient  Italian  paintings 
and  three  drawings  as  an  indefinite  loan  from  Mr.  E.  W.  Forbes,  '95.  — 
Mr.  A.  M.  Hurlin,  who  graduated  last  year  with  honors  in  Music,  has 
returned  this  year  as  assistant  in  the  Department.  A  gratifying  increase 
is  noticeable  in  the  number  of  those  who  come  to  Harvard  to  study  for  the 
higher  degrees  in  Music.  Two  years  ago  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Music 
was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  the  University ;  this  year  there  are 
three  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  working  under  the  Department 
—  two  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  one  for  that  of  A.M.  Professor 
Converse's  Motet,  "  Laudato  Dominum,"  for  men's  chorus  with  accom- 
paniment of  organ  uid  brass  instruments,  especially  composed  for  the  dedi- 
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cation  of  the  new  Medical  School  Baildings,  was  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  meeting  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Sept.  26.  —  A  new  Division  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy  has  heen  estahlished  by  the  Faculty,  to  replace  the  de- 
partment of  the  same  name,  formerly  under  the  Division  of  Geology.  — 
The  Faculty  has  also  created  a  Division  of  Forestry  in  place  of  the  earlier 
department  of  that  name,  thus  greatly  facilitating  administration,  and 
making  possible  for  tlie  first  time  a  clear  definition  of  the  relations  of  the 
Forestry  courses,  which  constitute  in  themselves  a  complete  technical 
curriculum,  with  the  other  scientific  programs.  A  very  gratifying  increase 
of  the  registration  in  this  new  Division  —  from  20  to  40  —  affords  addi- 
tional proof  that  it  has  thoroughly  justified  its  exbtence.  The  instructor- 
ship  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Hawley  is  filled  this  year  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Benton  Mac£[aye,  who  received  his  training  at  Harvard,  and,  after 
a  year's  experience  in  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  now  returns  to 
teach  Forest  Measurements  and  Forest  History.  One  new  course  is  to 
be  offered  this  year  by  Professor  Cary,  called  Forest  Technology.  It 
deals  with  the  structure,  properties,  and  uses  of  commercial  timbers,  with 
consideration  of  the  various  manufacturing  processes  by  which  important 
by-products  of  wood  are  made.  Its  purpose  is  to  complete  the  student's 
understanding,  both  practical  and  scientific,  of  the  industries  based  upon 
American  forests.  —  The  Division  of  Anthropology  reports  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Charles  Peabody  as  Instructor  in  European  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  and  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Spinden,  '06,  as  Hemenway  Fellow  and 
Assistant  in  Anthropology  for  the  present  year.  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee  is  on 
leave  of  absence  to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  Museum  Expedition  to 
South  America  as  Field  Director.  The  purpose  of  this  expedition  is  to 
study  the  native  peoples  of  the  Eastern  Andean  region  of  Peru,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  and  Argentina ;  its  headquarters  will  be  at  Areqnipa,  Pern. 

By  votes  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  last  spring,  Bo*Td- 

the  following  three    Boards  and  Committees  were  estab-  tllacomml^ 
lished:  *^ 

1.  A  Resident  Executive  Board  consisting  of  the  President,  the  Comp- 
troller, the  Bursar,  the  Inspector  of  Grounds  and  Buildings,  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Corporation,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Regent  The  duty  of  this  Board  will  be  to  supervise,  control,  and 
amend,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  the  business 
administration  of  the  University  touching  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment,  the  methods  of  accounting 
employed  in  the  management  of  the  several  departments,  and  in  the  con- 
trol' of  appropriations  and  laboratory  fees  at  their  disposal,  the  adjust- 
ment of  dormitory  rents,  the  method  of  assigning  rooms  to  tenants,  and 
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such  other  matters  as  the  President  and  Fellows  may  from  time  to  time 
commit  to  them. 

2.  A  visiting  committee,  to  be  called  the  Committee  upon  the  Relation 
of  the  University  to  Secondary  Schools.  The  Committee  is  to  consist  of 
nine  members,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, three  to  be  members  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  Faculty 
of  Ai-ts  and  Sciences,  and  three  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  heads  or 
instructors  of  secondary  schools.  This  Committee  was  established  by  vote 
of  the  Overseers  alone. 

3.  A  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  University,  consisting  of  the 
President,  Messrs.  Walcott  and  Lowell  from  the  Corporation,  and  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Adams,  Storrow,  and  Frothingham  from  the  Board  of  Overseers 
—  this  Committee,  in  contrast  to  the  two  previously  mentioned,  to  be  tem- 
porary and  not  permanent.  Its  great  importance  and  the  wide  range  of  its 
inquiries  will  be  inferred  from  its  title  ;  its  precise  function  may  perhaps 
be  best  described  as  that  of  investigation  of  the  present  machinery  of 
administration  of  the  University,  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  outgrown  and  should  be  enlarged  or  modified.  It  is  of 
course  of  capital  importance  that  this  Committee  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  guidance  of  President  Eliot,  and  that  any  changes  which 
it  may  propose  should  be  instituted  under  his  presidency ;  hence  its 
appointment  at  a  time  when  the  University  still  continues  to  profit  by 
his  leadership. 

Pursuant  to  a  suggestion  of  President  Eliot,  adopted  last  spring  by 
OovTMsfor  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  number  of  afternoon 
**"^"**  and  Saturday  courses,  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  are 

being  offered  by  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  between 
Nov.  1  and  April  1  of  the  present  academic  year.  These  courses  are  open 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $15  for  each  course. 
Nineteen  of  these  courses  are  offered  this  year  ;  they  include  instruction 
in  French,  German,  Latin,  Russian,  History,  Mathematics,  Education, 
Philosophy,  Music,  Physics,  Public  Speaking,  Fine  Arts,  Architecture,  and 
Physical  Education. 

The  second  year  of  the  German  Exchange  promises  to  be  as  successful 
as  the  first ;  and  this  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  methods  of  teach- 
.  ing  and  the  subjects  taught  by  the  two  exchanging  profess- 
tlie  Oemiaii  ors  present  a  very  striking  variety  in  contrast  with  those  of 
last  year.  Instead  of  lecturing  to  a  large  course  on  a  topic 
of  very  general  interest,  as  Professor  Peabody  did  last  year,  Professor 
Richards,  who  is  already  widely  known  among  German  scientists,  goes 
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to  Berlin  next  spring  to  direct  the  special  investigation  of  a  very  few 
advanced  students  in  chemistry.  His  subject  will  be  '^  The  theory  and 
practice  of  the  exact  determination  of  chemical  and  physico-chemical 
constants."  In  Professor  Eugen  Kuhnemann,  who  is  lecturing  here 
on  German  literature  of  the  18th  century,  and  on  the  modern  German 
drama,  the  University  welcomes  a  scholar  of  high  reputation  and  re- 
markable oratorical  power.  His  course  on  the  German  drama,  which 
the  Faculty  has  recently  thrown  open  to  the  public,  should  attract  a  very 
numerous  audience. 

The  dedication   of  the  new  buildings   of    the   Medical   School    on 
Longwood  Avenue,  on  Sept.  25,  and  the  academic  session  in  Sanders 
Theatre  on  the  following  day,  are  described  in  detail  in  ^  ^^   ^     ^ 
another  part  of  this  Magazine,    The  buildings  and  the  per-  tlie  New  iSad- 

IaaI  flnliAol 

manent  funds  connected  with  them  are  the  largest  single 
addition  to  the  University  since  the  Corporation  received  its  charter  in 
1650.  At  the  dedicatory  exercises  speeches  were  made  by  President 
Eliot,  Professors  Warren,  Richardson,  Dwight,  and  F.  C.  Shattuck ;  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Goolidge,  '81,  representing  the  architects,  formally  turned  the 
buildings  over  to  the  Corporation.  The  words  used  by  President  Eliot  in 
dedicating  the  buildings  are  as  follows : 

^'  I  devote  these  buildings  and  their  successors  in  coming  time  to  the 
teaching  of  the  medical  and  surgical  arts  which  combat  disease  and 
death,  alleviate  injuries,  and  defend  and  assure  private  and  public  health, 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  the  biological  and  medical  sciences  on  which  depends 
all  progress  in  the  medical  and  surgical  arts  and  in  preventive  medicine. 
I  solemnly  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  individual  man,  and  of  human 
society,  and  invoke  upon  them  the  favor  of  men  and  the  blessing  of  God." 

The  academic  session  in  Sanders  on  Sept.  26  was  the  third  of  the  sort 
which  has  been  held  at  any  time  except  June  since  the  foundation  of  the 
University.  Addresses  were  made  by  President  Eliot  on  "The  Future 
of  Medicine,"  and  by  Professor  William  Henry  Welch,  M.D.,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  on  "The  Unity  of  the  Medical  Sciences."  Ten 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  all  the  recipients  save  one  —  Mr.  C.  A. 
Coolidge,  '81  —  being  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The  degree 
conferred  on  Mr.  Coolidge  was  that  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Arts,  recently 
created  by  the  Governing  Boards,  and  conferred  in  this  University  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion. 

At  2  o'clock  the  triennial  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation was  served  in  Memorial  Hall.  More  than  700  persons  were 
present.  Dr.  Alfred  Worcester,  '78,  presided,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  President  Eliot,  Grovernor  Guild,  Prof.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Barlow. 
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Several  changes  and  inQproveDoients  in  the  University  dormitories  have 
been  made  during  the  sammer.  Common  living  and  smoking  rooms  have 
UnlTwilty  heen  established  in  Thayer,  Perkins,  and  Conant;  the  last- 
Bnlldlaga.  named  building,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  elaborated  and 
carried  out  by  Professor  Schofield,  having  been  given  over  this  year 
entirely  to  members  of  the  Graduate  School.  Improvements  in  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  of  Conant  and  Perkins  have  also  been  introduced,  and  it 
is  expected  that  similar  changes  will  also  be  made  in  other  University 
build ingr.  The  result  of  these  additions  has  been  gratify ingly  apparent 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  in  the  Univer- 
sity dormitories.  Conant  is  full  for  the  first  time  in  several  years  (a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  price  of  its  rooms  being  an  additional  cause 
of  the  increased  popularity  of  this  building),  Walter  Hastings  is  much 
more  nearly  filled  than  in  1904  or  1905,  and  Holyoke  and  Perkins  than 
in  1905  (the  latter,  despite  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  rooms).  College 
House  alone  shows  a  considerable  f alling-o£E ;  there  are  at  present  eleven 
unoccupied  rooms  in  it,  whereas  in  1905  and  in  1904  it  was  filled.  The 
grand  total  shows  39  unoccupied  college  rooms  at  the  present  date  of 
writing,  as  against  79  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  50  at  the  same 
time  in  1904 ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  sum  received  by  the  University 
from  the  rent  of  college  rooms  in  1905-06  with  the  amount  receivable 
for  1906-07  from  rooms  now  let  shows  an  increase  this  year  of  $6697.72. 
Obviously  the  standard  of  comfort  demanded  by  the  Harvard  student 
has  very  considerably  increased  during  the  past  five  years,  and  present 
indications  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Corporation  will  make  no  mis- 
take in  taking  reasonable  measures  to  meet  it 

Bapid  progress  is  being  made  with  Langdell  Hall.  At  the  present 
date  of  writing  the  walls  and  columns  have  reached  an  average  height  of 
over  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  The  new  structure  will  obviously  be 
nobly  proportioned  and  imposing ;  and  the  Corporation,  advised  by  a  body 
of  eminent  architects,  has  apparently  taken  infinite  pains  to  secure  some 
approach  to  unity  and  harmony  of  style  with  the  other  University  build- 
ings adjacent  to  it.  Whether  or  not  these  endeavors  have  been  success- 
ful it  is  still  too  early  to  judge,  but  the  present  indications  are  certainly  not 
promising :  it  looks  now  as  if  Langdell  Hall  would  merely  add  one  more 
to  the  excessive  number  of  diverse  architectural  styles  which  the  Univer- 
sity plant  already  exhibits.  That  the  Harvard  Yard  still  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  most  restful  and  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  despite  the 
almost  chaotic  confusion  in  the  architecture  of  its  various  buildings,  is 
one  of  those  happy  miracles  of  combination  which  it  is  better  to  be 
silently  thankful  for  than  seek  reasonably  to  explain. 
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The  overcrowded  condition  of  the  College  library  promises  to  be  par- 
tially relieved  by  the  construction  next  spring  of  an  addition,  along  the 
nortii  side  of  the  east  stack,  extending  out  about  29  feet.  ^^  ,^^ 
The  first  floor  of  this  addition  will  provide  an  enlargement 
of  the  Delivery  Boom,  a  small  reading  and  reference  room,  and  three 
work  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  staff.  The  second  floor  will  contain  a 
room  for  the  use  of  '^  seminars  "  and  other  small  and  advanced  classes 
which  need  to  handle  a  large  number  of  library  books,  a  map-room,  and 
a  room  for  rare  and  precious  books.  A  store-room  for  duplicates,  store- 
closets  for  library  supplies,  an  unpacking-room,  and  as  much  additional 
shelf-room  as  can  be  provided,  will  occupy  the  basement  The  exterior 
will  be  constructed  of  concrete,  in  color  and  general  appearance  closely 
resembling  the  granite  of  the  main  building.  The  roof  will  be  of  copper, 
slanting  off  from  the  eaves  of  the  older  part  and  surrounded  with  a 
coping. 

The  expenses  of  this  addition  are  met  partially  by  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  whose  energetic  interest  its  construc- 
tion is  due,  and  partly  by  the  subscription  toward  a  new  Library  building, 
received  in  three  annual  instalments,  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Gardner,  '84.  Few 
things  could  be  more  welcome  to  those  who  work  continually  in  the  Har- 
vard Library,  and  have  its  best  interests  at  heart,  than  the  news  of  this 
prospective  enlargement,  which  will  not  only  afford  much-needed  addi- 
tional space,  but  also  greatly  increase  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  the  present 
stacks^  by  making  it  possible  to  withdraw  from  them  the  members  of  the 
shelf  department  and  other  Library  workers.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  relief  afforded  by 
thii  addition  is  only  temporary,  and  that  the  Library  will  never  have 
really  adequate  quarters  until  money  is  found  for  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing. For  the  addition,  the  University  is  profoundly  grateful ;  but  the 
addition  should  x\ot  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for  the  postponement  of 
the  larger  work. 

Mr.  Walter  Lichtenstein,  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has  been 
purchasing  books  for  the  HohenzoUem  and  other  collections,  has  resumed 
work  in  the  College  Library,  as  assistant  in  charge  of  European  history. 
His  appointment  to  this  position  marks  a  new  experiment  in  methods  of 
administration.  The  system  hitherto  employed  has  been  that  of  dividing 
the  Library  work  according  to  processes  —  different  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  have  done  the  ordering,  the  classifying,  the  cataloguing.  Mr. 
Lichtenstein,  on  the  contrary,  is  practically  responsible  for  all  these  pro- 
cesses within  his  particular  field  —  European  history.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  new  experiment,  though  it  may  be  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of  uniformity 
of  work  done,  will  serve  to  economize  time  and  labor,  and  make  for  in- 
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creased  efficiency.  If  saccessfal,  it  is  to  be  boped  that  the  library's 
means  will  be  increased  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  apply  it  to  other 
departments  as  well. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  membership  statistics  of 
TliaUiiloB.        the  Harvard  Union  for  Oct  29, 1905,  and  Oct.  29, 1906: 


Aotire      .     . 
Associate.    . 
Noii-Resident 
Qradaate  Life 
Student  Life 

Total     . 


I906w 

1935 
621 
442 

1046 
72 

4016 


These  figures  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  disconraging.  The  decrease  in 
the  non-resident  memberships  has  indeed  been  steady  of  late,  but  was  to  be 
expected  considering  the  fact  that  such  memberships  were  really  in  the 
nature  of  subscriptions,  sent  in  to  tide  the  Union  over  the  first  few  years 
of  its  existence ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Active  and  Graduate  Life  mem- 
berships (the  really  important  items)  show  a  gain.  The  total  revenue 
derived  from  membership  remains  almost  exactly  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  athletic  history  of  the  year  1905-06  will  always  be  memorable 
because  of  the  boat-race  between  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, rowed  on  Saturday,  September  8,  on  the  English 
University  course  on  the  Thames,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake, 
a  distance  of  four  and  a  quarter  miles.  The  Harvard  crew  was  beaten 
by  about  two  lengths,  but  maintained  its  form  to  the  end  and  forced  the 
Cambridge  eight — which  was  estimated,  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  Oxford  oarsmen,  as  considerably  above  the  average  English 
University  crew — to  row  its  hardest.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  a 
Harvard  crew  on  English  waters  since  the  four^ared  race  of  1869,  in 
which  Harvard  was  defeated  by  Oxford.  The  best  of  all  the  many  ex- 
cellent features  of  thb  year's  contest  was  the  thoroughly  sportsmanlike 
way  in  which  the  plan  was  initiated  and  carried  through.  The  members 
of  the  crew  paid  their  own  traveling  expenses;  the  additional  money 
necessary  was  raised  by  subscription ;  no  appropriation  from  the  funds  of 
the  Athletic  Association  was  made  or  even  asked  for.  The  members  of 
the  crew  undertook  the  entire  affur  on  their  own  initiative,  in  a  spirit 
of  the  cleanest  sportsmanship,  and  in  a  way  which  did  more  than  any- 
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thing  else  could  have  done,  to  promote  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  rowing  circles.  Though  they  did  not  win,  Captain 
Filley  and  his  followers  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  Harvard  man  for 
upholding  and  increasing  the  high  standard  of  sportsmanship  set  by 
other  Harvard  athletes  who  have  visited  Europe  on  similar  errands,  and 
for  stimulating,  as  no  other  captain  or  crew  in  recent  years  has  done, 
a  wider  and  healthier  interest  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  University 
sports. 

At  this  date  of  writing  (Nov.  6)  it  is  still  too  early  to  make  definite 
statements  or  even  predictions  concerning  the  future  of  intercollegiate 
football  at  the  University.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  season,  frequent 
complaints  about  the  new  rules  were  heard  ;  of  late,  however,  the  number 
of  these  complaints  has  diminished,  and  in  many  cases  warm  expressions 
of  approval  have  replaced  them.  The  ^'  neutral  zone  "  regulation  has 
certainly  proved  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  from  the  point  of  view  both 
of  players  and  spectators ;  '^  scrapping  in  the  line "  has  ceased ;  the 
lighter,  more  active  man  has  a  better  chance  than  before ;  and  the  ball  is 
visible  to  the  onlookers.  The  possibilities  of  the  forward  pass  and  on-side 
kick  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested :  a  curious  conservatism  seems 
to  possess  the  mind  of  the  football  man,  and  makes  him  prefer  to  follow 
traditional  methods  whenever  possible,  rather  than  branch  out  and  try 
perhaps  risky  experiments.  Meantime  the  joint  committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers,  appointed  last  spring  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  athletics  at  Harvard,  has  met,  but  not  yet  reported ;  the  Uni- 
versity, therefore,  still  remains  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  any  intercollegiate  contests  of  any  sort  after 
December  1,  and  if  so,  under  the  auspices  of  what  athletic  authorities. 

The  following  Professors  are  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences :  Emerton,  J.  H.  Wright,  Lyon,  Lowell  (first  half- 
year),  Morgan,  Bliss  Perry  (first  half-year),  Gardiner,  Rich- 
ards, A.  C.  Coolidge,  Reisner,  Carver,  and  Marks;  from 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  Professors  Strobel  and  Brannan  (first  half-year).  — 
Professor  L.  J.  Johnson  was  a  representative  of  the  Division  of  Engin- 
eering at  the  opening  of  the  new  Engineering  Laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  19  and  20.  —  The 
Harvard  Club  of  Cleveland  has  established  a  new  scholarship  in  Harvard 
College — the  sum  of  $300  a  year  is  to  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  a  deserving  member  of  the  Freshman  Class.  Preference  in 
awarding  this  scholarship  will  be  given  to  candidates  from  Cleveland, 
but  if  there  is  no  deserving  candidate  from  Cleveland  the  scholarship 
may  be  awarded  to  a  deserving  applicant  from  northern  Ohio  or  any 
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other  part  of  the  United  States.  — Professors  Davis,  Wolff,  and  J.  B. 
Woodworth  attended  the  International  Congress  of  Greologists  held  in 
Mexico  in  September.  —  Professor  Han  as  has  been  appointed  chaiiman 
of  the  State  Commission  on  Industrial  Edacation  by  Grovernor  Guild.  — 
Through  the  efforts  of  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith  and  others,  begun  in 
1889-90,  interrupted  for  several  years,  and  renewed  in  1905-06,  the 
sum  of  $1063.63  has  been  raised  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  a  pew 
in  the  American  church  at  Berlin,  to  bear  the  name  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. —  The  performances  of  the  '^  Agamemnon,"  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Classical  Department  in  the  Stadium  last  June,  cleared  between 
$4000  and  $5000.  This  sum  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Department.  —  Professors  James,  Wendell,  C.  S.  Minot,  and  Hart  are 
among  those  selected  to  deliver  public  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute 
this  year.  —  Professor  G.  H.  Palmer  and  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  are  each 
lecturing  one  day  a  week  at  Yale  during  the  first  half-year.  Professor 
Moore  has  received  leave  of  absence  for  the  second  half-year,  in  order 
that  he  may  visit  China,  as  representative  of  the  China  Mission  of  the 
American  Board.  He  intends  to  leave  for  the  East  about  the  first  of 
February,  and  will  not  return  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year.  ^.  B.  MerriTnan^  '96. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  September  24,  1906. 

The  following  letter  was  presented: 

Cambridge,  JmiA,  1906. 
The  President  and  FeUowe  of  Hanrard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mua. 
Dear  Sire,  —  In  memoiy  and  in  honor  of  my 
father,  George  Fiaher,  late  of  Cambridge,  Maaaa^ 
ehnsetta,  and  at  one  time  a  student  In  the  Har- 
Tard  Law  School,  I  give  to  the  Freaident  and 
FeUowe  of  Harvard  College  three  thooaand  Ave 
hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  In  the 
Hanrard  Law  School  of  the  Geoirge  Fiaher 
Boholarahlp,  the  income  of  this  gift,  np  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  given  annually 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
to  a  student  of  the  School,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
chaimcter,  physical  constitution,  and  intellectual 
ability,  promises  to  be  successful  as  a  lawyer  and 
influential  as  a  citlsen ;  with  these  qualifloations, 
however :  first,  that,  during  my  life,  I  shall  have 
the  right  to  designate,  before  October  first  in 
each  year,  the  holder  of  this  scholarship  for  the 
academic  year  then  current,  and  second,  that  my 
oouahi  Austin  Wellington  Fisher,  if  he  shall  be 
a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  after  my 
death,  shall  be  the  holder  of  this  BcboUzBhip  so 


long  as  he  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the 
School. 

Every  excess  of  annual  income  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  sbaU  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal fund  until  that  fund  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  after  which  time  the  entire  income 
shaU  be  given  each  year  to  the  holder  of  the 
Scholarship. 

In  order  that  this  scholarship  may  be  awarded 
fai  October,  1906, 1  give  the  additional  amount  of 
151,  which,  with  the  interest  upon  the  principal 
fund  of  13600  to  October  1,  1906,  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  first  tuition  bin  of  the  recipient 
of  this  Bcholarship. 

ReqieotfuUy  yours, 

C.  Fdhb  Whjjhotoh. 


It  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Wellington  for  her  generous  gift  of 
$3551  to  establish  the  Geoige  Fisher 
Scholarship  in  the  Law  School  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tenns  of  the  foregoing 
letter. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Cabot  for  his  gift  of  $1000  toward  salar- 
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ies  of  1906-07  in  the  Department  of  Bio- 
logical Chemistry. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gifts  amounting  to  $^99.99,  received 
since  June  23,  1906,  towards  the  ex- 
penses at  the  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University  on  account  of  the  Draper 
Manorial. 

Vot&l  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Society  for 
Ptomoting  Theological  Education  for  its 
welcome  gift  of  $1501.40,  "for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  Library  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  and  for  the  administFation 
of  said  Library." 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Estabrook  for  his  gift  of  $1000  for  pre- 
sent use  at  the  Botanic  Grarden. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $500, 
for  present  use  at  the  Botanic  Grarden,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  for  their  third  quarterly 
payment  of  $625  for  the  year  1905-06 
on  account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  accordance 
with  their  offer  of  June  SO,  1905. 

The  following  letter  was  presented: 

Boston,  Haas.,  Sept.  17, 1906. 
Tb  the  Pnddent  and  Fellowi  of  Harrard  Gollegv. 
Gentlemen,  — My  brothers  and  I  desire  to  ea- 
tabllah  a  fund  in  the  HarTard  Medical  School,  to 
be  known  as  the  James  Jackson  Cabot  Fund. 
We  enclose  checks  amoonting  to  $6000  as  a  be- 
ginning of  this  fond.  It  is  oar  wish  that  each 
year  a  portion  of  the  income  amoonting  to  1  per 
cent  on  the  then  existing  principal  shall  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  fnnd.  The  rest  of  the  in- 
come shall  be  nsed  as  the  President  and  Fellows 
may  from  time  to  time  determine.  For  the 
present  it  would  be  agreeable  to  as  to  have  the 
faioome  of  this  fond  nsed  for  a  scholarship,  and 
we  hope  that  it  may  be  so  bestowed  as  to  aid  and 
eneoonige  practical  work  in  scientific  medicine, 
fieqpectfally  yoars, 

Abxhub  T.  Cabot. 


It  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Cabot,  and  Messrs.  Sam- 
uel and  6.  C.  Cabot  for  their  generous 
gifts  toward  establishing  the  James 
Jackson  Cabot  Fund  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Louis  J. 
de  Milhau  for  his  gifts  amounting  to 
$1249.98  to  be  used  for  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum South  American  Expedition  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  a  letter  from 
Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  dated  July  16, 
1906. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of 
$1000,  received  through  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Dutch  history,  to  be  called  the 
John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Profes- 
sor A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gifts  amounting 
to  $345.04  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  College  Library  and  for  special  serv- 
ices. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Proctor  for  his  gift  of  $200  for  present 
use  at  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $00,  received 
from  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Butler,  his  third 
annual  gift  of  the  same  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  etc.,  relating  to  Paris, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received  from 
Mr.  Lucius  C.  Tuckerman,  his  second 
annual  gift  of  the  same  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $25,  received 
from  Mr.  Greorge  E.  Hills,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Hills,  for  the  pur- 
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chase  of  books  on  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasiu^r  reported  the  receipt  of 
$250  from  Professor  £.  D.  Peters  for  a 
scholarship  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science,  in  fulfilment  of  his  offer 
gratefully  accepted  June  26,  1006. 

Voted  that  the  sum  of  $150,  received 
from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  As- 
sociation, its  gift  for  a  scholarship  in  the 
Summer  Engineering  courses  of  1906,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Harvard  Oub 
of  Chicago  for  the  gift  of  $800  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chi- 
cago for  1906-07. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of 
$$250,  received  for  the  sahuy  of  a  Secre- 
tary for  the  "Caroline  Brewer  Croft 
Cancer  Conmiittee,"  for  1007,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $100, 
for  the  promotion  of  original  work  in 
Diabetes  Mellitus,  be  gratefully  accept- 
ed. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$50,000  from  the  estate  of  Martin  Brim- 
mer, his  unrestricted  bequest  "to  the 
PKsident  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege." 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$889.16  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  May  28,  1906,  and  placed  on 
file. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ruth  S. 
Baldwin  for  her  gift  of  $95,  the  amount 
of  the  New  York  collateral  inheritance 
tax  which  was  deducted  from  the  be- 
quest of  William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $68.11,  received 
through  Mr.  Gardiner  M.  Lane,  Treas- 
urer <rf  the  Phormio  Fund,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  half  the  cost  of  a  copy  of  the 


first  edition  of  the  Plays  of  Aristophanes, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  President  reported  the  death  of 
Dwight  Moses  Oapp,  D.M.D.,  Clinical 
Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry,  which 
occurred  on  the  18th  instant. 

Voted,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Resident  Executive  Board,  that  all  stu- 
dents entering  one  of  the  four-year  pro- 
grams of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  the  year  1907-08,  or  there- 
after, be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $175  a 
year  besides  laboratory  fees,  but  that 
students  now  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
four-year  programs  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  or  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  one  of  those  programs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1906-07,  be 
charged  as  hitherto  a  tuition  fee  of  $1 50  a 
year,  while  thus  enrolled,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  number  of  yean 
in  the  School. 

A  report  was  received  frcMn  the  Resi- 
dent Executive  Board  that  the  following 
action  had  been  taken  by  that  Board  con- 
cerning the  tuition  fees  to  be  charged  to 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Harvard  College: 

Voted  that  students  now  enrolled  in  one 
of  the  four-year  prognuns  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  be  permitted,  if 
they  transfer  their  registration  to  Har- 
vard College  as  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, to  do  so  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  $20  for  additional  courses,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  rule  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  graduation  fee  of  $20  if 
they  shall  have  incurred  fewer  than  four 
years'  tuition  fees. 

The  following  vote  was  received: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Resident  Execu- 
tive Board  July  11, 1906,  Voted  that  the 
charges  for  tuition  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Science  be  as  follows: 

Foe  a  plan  of  study  approved  as  a  full 
yeaf  8  work  by  the  Committee,  $150. 
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For  courses  in  addition  to  such  plan  of 
study,  the  additional  charge  of  $20  a 
course. 

For  courses  constituting  less  than  a 
full  yearns  work,  charges  to  be  made  in 
accordance  with  present  rules,  the  Com- 
mittee determining  the  weight  of  the  stu- 
dent's work  in  each  case. 

Voted  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Harvard  College 
be  held  eligible  for  aid  from  the  Bene- 
fidaiy  Fund. 

Voted  to  establish  five  additional  Uni- 
versity Scholarships,  with  a  stipend  of 
$150  each,  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  resignation  of  Albert  Morton 
Lythgoe  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Egypt- 
ology was  receiTed  and  accepted  to  take 
effect  Sept.  1,  1906. 

The  resignation  of  Henry  Smith 
Thompson  as  Secretaiy  for  Appoint- 
ments was  received  and  accepted  to  take 
effect  July  1,  1906. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 
1906:  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley,  as  In- 
structor in  Romance  Languages;  Harrie 
Stuart  Vedder  Jones,  as  Instructor  in 
English;  Robert  Adger  Law,  as  In- 
structor in  English;  Ehner  Edgar  Stoll, 
as  Instructor  in  English;  Homer  Ed- 
wards Woodbridge,  as  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish ;  Henry  Cook  Boynton,  as  Instructor 
in  Metallurgy  and  Metallography;  Wil- 
fred Harlow  Starratt,  as  Instructor  in 
Operative  Dentistiy;  Elbridge  Decos- 
mos  King,  as  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Greorge  Higginson  Professor  of  Physio- 
logy to  serve  from  Sept.  1, 1906, — where- 
upon ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  M.D.,  was 
elected.  Voted  to  conmiunicate  this  vote 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they  may 
consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit 


Voted  to  proceed  to  die  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Comparative  Physiology  to 
serve  from  Sept.  1,  1906,  —  whereupon 
ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
William  Townsend  Porter,  M.D.,  was 
elected.  Voted  to  communicate  this  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they 
may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  members  of  Adminis- 
trative Boards  for  190^-07, —  and  it 
was  Voted  to  appoint  them: 

For  Harvard  College, 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  A.M.,  Dean. 
Robert  Whaeler  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Charles 
Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Robert  De- 
Courcy  Ward,  A.M.,  John  Groddard 
Hart,  A.M.,  Theodore  Lyman,  Ph.D., 
Edgar  Huidekoper  Wells,  A.B. 

For  the  Lawrence  Scientific  SchooL 
James  Lee  Love,  A.M. 

For  the  Medical  School. 

William  Lambert  Richardson,  M.D., 
Dean,  John  Collins  Warren,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck, 
M.D.,  William  Fiske  Whitney,  M.D., 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  M.D., 
Charles  Harrington,  M.D.,  Frank  Burr 
Mallory,  M.D.,  Walter  Bradford  Can- 
non, M.D.,  John  Warren,  M.D. 

For  the  Denial  School. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  D.M.D.,  Dean, 
Charles  Albert  Brackett,  D.M.D.,  Ed- 
ward Cornelius  Briggs,  M.D.,  D.M  J)., 
William  Parker  Cooke,  D.M.D.,  Wil- 
liam Heniy  Potter,  D.M.D.,  Waldo 
Elias  Boardman,  D.M.D.,  Harold  De- 
Witt  Cross,  D.M.D. 

Voted  to  appoint  Edgar  Huidekoper 
Wells,  Secretary  for  Appointments  from 
July  1,  1906. 
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Voted  to  appoint  Heniy  Carlton  Smith, 
Ph.G.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental 
Chemistry  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906. 

Meeting  of  Octot)er  8,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Boston  News^ 
boys'  Protective  Union  for  the  gift  of 
$2567.16  toward  the  Boston  Newsboys' 
Scholarship  receiyed  in  accordance  with 
the  Union's  offer  which  was  gratefully 
accepted  June  26,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Grace  Ed- 
wards for  her  gift  of  $100  toward  the 
Boston  Newsboys*  Scholarship. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  WUliam 
Leander  Coolidge,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Coolidge,  and  Mr.  Louis  Arthur  Cool- 
idge  for  their  generous  gift  to  establish 
the  "Edward  Erwin  CooHdge  Fund,"  to 
be  used  preferably  as  a  loan  fund  for  stu- 
dents in  Harvard  University  upon  the 
conditions  named  in  a  letter  from  Wil- 
liam H.  Coolidge  dated  Sept.  29,  1906, 
but  without  restricting  to  such  use  either 
the  income  of  the  fund,  or  repayments  of 
loans  made  from  it. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Augustus 
Hemenway  for  his  gift  of  $1000  toward 
salaries  in  the  department  of  Biological 
Chemistry. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $600,  received 
from  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde,  for  the  Fel- 
lowship of  the  Cerde  Fran^ais  de  I'Uni- 
versit^  Harvard,  for  190ft-07,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Abby  A. 
Bradley  for  her  gift  of  $600  to  be  added 
to  the  income  of  the  William  L.  Bradley 
Fund. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 


for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  May  28,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $500 
for  8cholarshi|>8  in  the  Department  of 
Education,  be  gratefully  accqyted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $150,  received 
from  Theodore  Lyman,  for  a  certain  sal- 
ary in  the  Department  of  Physics  for  the 
first  half  of  190&-07,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  Jr.,  his 
fourth  annual  gift  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  Florentine  history  and  art  for 
the  College  Library,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $150,  received 
from  Mr.  Enrique  deCruzat  Zanetti,for 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  Spanish 
books  and  pamphlets  on  Cuba,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $25,  received 
from  Mr.  Horace  B.  Stanton,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  Moli^re  Collection 
at  the  College  Library,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

The  President  reported  that  through 
the  efforts  of  Professor  Clement  L.  Smith 
and  others,  begun  in  1889-90,  inter- 
rupted for  several  years,  and  renewed  in 
the  year  1905-06,  the  sum  of  $1032.63 
had  been  raised  for  the  permanent  en- 
dowment of  a  pew  in  the  American 
Church  at  Berlin,  to  bear  the  name  of 
Harvard  University,  and  that  the  money 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Church.  Whereupon  it  was  Voted 
that  the  thanks  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  be  sent  to  Professor  Smith  and 
the  surviving  contributors  to  the  fund 
for  providing  this  permanent  testimony 
to  the  University's  interest  in  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  American  students  in 
Berlin. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Frank  J. 
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Scott  for  his  valued  gift  of  casts,  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  to  the  President  dated 
at  Florence,  Italy,  July  22,  1906,  aug- 
menting the  collection  of  casts  of  the 
head  of  Julius  Caesar  already  given  by 
Mr.  Scott  to  the  Department  of  the 
Classics. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
from  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fiske,  Trustee,  of 
one  dollar  additional  from  the  unre- 
stricted residuary  bequest  of  Robert 
Henry  Eddy. 

The  President  presented  a  eonmumi- 
cation  dated  July  21,  1906,  from  the 
sixty-eight  pupils  of  the  Harvard  Sum- 
mer School  of  Theology  in  its  session  of 

1906,  representing  many  religious  de- 
nominations expressing  their  gratitude 
for  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
School. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
J.  D.  Brannan  for  leave  of  absence  for 
the  first  half  of  1906-07,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  31.  1880. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
Charles  Gross  for  leave  of  absence  for  the 
academic  year  1907-08,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  established  by  this  Board 
May  31.  1880. 

The  resignation  of  Lincoln  Ware  Rid- 
dle as  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sqjt.  1.  1906. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
to  serve  from  Sept.  1,  1906,  —  where- 
upon ballots  being  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  Wallace  Clement  Sabine,  A.M.,  was 
elected.  Voted  to  communicate  this  elec- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they 
may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

The  President  nominated  the  follow- 
ing persons  to  be  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1906- 

1907,  and  it  was  Voted  to  appoint  them: 


William  Morris  Davis,  M.E.,  Acting 
Dean,  Edward  Laurens  Mark,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D., 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  A.B..  LL.D., 
Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wal- 
lace Clement  Sabine,  A.M.,  Maxime 
B6cher,  Ph.D.,  Edwin  Francis  Gay, 
Ph.D.,  John  Albrecht  Walz,  Ph.D. 

Voted  to  rescind  the  vote  of  April  30, 
1906,  appointing  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 
Instructor  in  Italian  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1.  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Benjamin  Rand.  Li- 
brarian in  Chaige  of  the  Philosophical 
Library  in  Emerson  Hall  from  August  1, 
1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Walter  Lichtenstein, 
Assistant  in  Chaige  of  European  History 
in  the  College  Library  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Joseph  Lewis  Stack- 
pole,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906 
Charles  Frederick  Dutch,  in  Equity 
Philip  Lee  Miller,  in  Bills  and  Notes 
Arthur  Stedman  Hilb.  in  Public  Speak- 
ing; Bertel  Glidden  Willard,  in  Public 
Speaking;  Philip  Hudson  Churchman, 
in  French;  Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  in 
French  and  Italian;  Ernest  Hatch  Wil- 
kins, in  Italian  and  Spanish;  Albert 
Francis  Blakeslee,  in  Botany;  William 
Charles  Brenke,  in  Mathematics;  Grif- 
fith Conrad  Evans,  in  Mathematics. 

Vded  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906: 
Herbert  Melville  Boylston,  in  Metal- 
lurgy and  MetaUography;  Joseph  Torry 
Bishop,  in  Histoiy;  John  Wallace  Plais- 
ted,  in  Histoiy;  Roland  Greene  Usher, 
in  Histoiy;  Nicholas  Kelley,  in  Govern- 
ment; Paul  Rubens  Frost,  in  Landscape 
Architecture;  Harry  Davis  Gaylord,  in 
Mathematics;  George  Evelyn  Doyen,  in 
Mathematics;  Edwin  James  Saimders, 
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in    Physiography;     Frederick    Henry 
Lahee,  in  Geology. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Austin 
Teaching  Fellows  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906:  Albert  Francis  Blakeslee, 
in  Botany;  John  Gasser  Grossenbacher, 
in  Botany. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Proc- 
tors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906: 
Nicholas  Kelley,  James  Moi^gan  Groves, 
Ralph  Irving  Underbill,  Wright  Clark, 
Lester  WiUiams  Clark,  Jr.,  Charles  Bur- 
lingham,  Arleigh  Francis  Lemberger, 
Heniy  Lewis  Lincoln,  Howard  Levi 
Gray,  Arthur  Nortnan  Holcombe,  Selden 
Osgood  Martin,  William  Edward  Lunt, 
Francis  Abbot  Goodhue,  Louis  Allard, 
John  Jacob  Rogers,  Harry  Louis  Fre- 
vert,  Francis  Emmet  Neagle,  Arthur 
Campbell  Blagden,  Henry  Francis 
Atherton,  Jackson  Palmer,  Richard 
Keith  Conant,  Fisher  Hildreth  Nesmith, 
Simeon  Burt  Wolbach,  Henry  Goddaid 
Leach,  Joaquin  Enrique  2!anetti,  Phil- 
lips Ketchum,  Charles  Scott  Berry,  Rob- 
ert Walbridge  Femald,  Harold  Pendex- 
ter  Johnson,  Francis  Gleason  Fitzpat- 
rick,  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  John  Say- 
ward  Galbraith,  David  Camp  Rogers, 
Alexander  Guy  Holbom  Spiers,  Richard 
Mott  Gummere,  Karl  Young,  Charles 
Frauds  Dorr  Belden,  Eugene  Mitchell 
Sawyer,  Louville  Eugene  Emerson,  Har- 
vey Nathaniel  Davis,  Harold  Simpson 
Deming,  William  Arnold  Colwell,  Ar- 
thur Stedman  Hills,  Raymond  Hanson 
Oveson,  James  Alfred  Field,  Conyers 
Read,  Donald  Gregg,  Harold  de  Wolf 
PuDer,  George  Luther  Lincoln,  Chandler 
Rathfon  Post,  Harold  Otis,  Samuel  Al- 
fred Welldon,  Lawrence  Joseph  Hender- 
son, Whitcomb  Field,  Henry  Smith 
Thompson,  Malcolm  Hyde  Ivy,  Her- 
man Arthur  Fischer,  Edward  Augustine 
Taft,  Jr.,  Carl  Newell  Jackson. 

The  President  presented  the  following 
letter: 


Th«   Carnegie   Foundation  for 
the  AdTanoement  of  Teaching, 
642  Fifth  ATenue,  New  York. 
DearSlr,^!  have  the  honor  to  infonn  yoa 
that  by  the  action  of  the  ExecutiTe  Conunittee  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Adyancement 
of  Teaching,  Haryard  UniTeraity  haa  been  placed 
upon  the  list  of  institutions  entitled  to  share  in 
tlie  benefits  of  this  Fonndatian.    Such  institu- 
tions are  designated  in  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
trustees  as  **  accepted  institutions,"  and  to  pro- 
fessors in  these  insUtutions  the  retiring  allow- 
ances become  apart  of  the  regular  academic  com- 
pensation. 

I  beg  that  you  will  inform  me  at  your  early 
couTenienoe  whether  Harvard  UniTeraity  accepts 
this  relation  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hknkt  B.  PuraRKT,  Preaddent 
July  10, 1906. 
President  Chablbs  W.  Buot, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Whereupon  it  was  Voted  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  in  placing  Harvard 
University  upon  the  list  of  institutions 
entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Foundation  be  and  hereby  is  gratefully 
accepted. 

Meeting  of  October  22,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $83S.SS,  received  October  22, 
1906,  toward  the  expenses  at  the  Obser- 
vatory of  Harvard  University  on  account 
of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  gift  of  $200,  received  from  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Higginson,  to  cover  the  appro- 
priation of  like  amount  made  at  the  meet- 
ing of  October  8, 1906,  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  for  Latin  10,  was  grate- 
fully accq>ted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Assistant  Professor  P.  B.  Marcou, 
for  the  Jeremy  Belknap  Prize  for  1906- 
07,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  diptych  by  Roger  van  der  Weyden 
bequeathed  to  Harvard  University  by 
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Mr.  Greorge  W.  Harris,  late  of  Boston, 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Dr.  Rupert  Nor- 
ton for  his  gift  of  an  ancient  Greek  mar- 
ble statue  of  Aesculapius. 

The  following  resignations  were  re- 
ceived and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept.  1, 
1906:  Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  as  As- 
sistant in  Government,  John  Galentine 
Hall,  as  Assistant  in  Botany,  Silas  Wilder 
Howland,  as  Assistant  in  Economics,  Ar- 
thur Houston  Chivers,  as  Austin  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Botany,  George  Lorimer 
Baker,  as  Assistant  in  Bacteriology, 
Frederick  Ijouis  Fischer,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law. 

V(^  to  change  the  title  of  Martin 
Bassett  Dill  from  Instructor  in  Mechani- 
cal Dentistry  to  Instructor  in  Operative 
Dentistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  Herman  Arthur 
Fischer,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Greorge  Washington 
Cram,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
ination Proctors. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  persons 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Examina- 
tion Proctors  for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 
1906:  John  Mead  Adams,  Frederick 
Arthur  Alden,  Albert  Francis  Blakeslee, 
Arthur  Clarence  Boylston,  Fletcher 
Briggs,  Morley  Albert  Caldwell,  Fred 
Wayne  Catlett,  Harold  Caiming  Chapin, 
Mintin  Asbury  Chrysler,  William  Ar- 
nold Colwell,  Edgar  Davidson  Congdon, 
Sidney  Curtis,  John  Sayward  Galbraith, 
Howard  Jjeyi  Gray,  Richard  Laurin 
Hawkins,  Grinnell  Jones,  Henry  Floyd 
Keever,  Arleigh  Francesse  Lemberger, 
Frederick  William  Charles  Lieder,  Jo- 
seph Abraham  Long,  William  Edward 
Lunt,  Geor^  Rogers  Mansfield,  Sdden 
Osgood  Martin,  William  Alfred  Mor- 
ris, Schuyler  B.  Serviss,  Herbert  Jo- 
seph Spinden,  Morton  Collins  Stewart, 


Alfred  Marston  Tozzer.  Roland  Greene 
Usher. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1 ,  1906 :  Ed- 
ward Mueller,  in  Chemistry;  Harley  A. 
Flint,  in  Chemistry;  William  Hammett 
Hunter,  in  Chemistry;  Frank  Thomp- 
son Dillingham,  in  Chemistry;  Laurie 
Lome  Burgess,  in  Chemistry;  Willis 
Arnold  Boughton,  in  Chemistry;  Philip 
Burwell  Groode,  in  Chemistry;  Joaquin 
Emrique  Zanetti,  in  Chemistry;  Greorge 
Leslie  Kelley,  in  Chemistry;  Theodore 
Rogers  Treadwell,  in  Chemistry;  Ernst 
Hermann  Paul  Grossman,  in  Grerman; 
Arthur  Norman  Holcombe,  in  Eco- 
nomics; Horace  Meyer  Kallen,  in  Philo- 
sophy; Hari  Tinsley  Waugfa,  in  Philo- 
sophy. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Wendell 
Kohler,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Zabdial  Boylston 
Adams,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology  for 
one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  foUowing  Instruct- 
ors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906:  Rob- 
ert Tucker  Moifatt,  D.M.D.,  in  Mechan- 
ical Dentistry;  Thomas  Bernard  Hay- 
den,  D.M.D.,  in  Mechanical  Dentistry; 
Lawrence  Wills  Baker,  D.M.D.,  in 
Orthodontia;  James  Bernard  Croswell, 
D.M.D.,  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Samuel 
Augustus  Hopkins,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  in 
Dental  Pathology;  Ned  Albert  Stanley, 
D.M.D.,  in  Operative  Dentistry;  Ben- 
jamin Tishler,  D.M.D.,  in  Extracting 
and  Anaesthesia;  John  Joseph  Grallahue, 
D.M.D.,  in  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  John  Dana  Dickin- 
son, D.M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Me- 
chanical Dentistry  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Henry  Carlton  Smith, 
Ph.G.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Chemistry 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 
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Voted  to  appoint  Varaztad  Hovhaness 
Kazanjian,  D.M.D.,  Assistant  in  Me- 
chanical Dentistry  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  E.  Q.  Abbot,  Proctor 
for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 


OVERSEERS'   RECORDS. 

Annual  Meeting,  Sept.  26,  1906. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College  was  held 
in  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  Wed- 
nesday, Sept.  26, 1906,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
The  following  19  members  were  present: 
The  President  of  the  Boaid;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University;  the  Treasw^r  of 
the  University;  Messrs.  Appleton,  Chee- 
ver,  L.  A.  Frothingham,  Goodwin,  Gor- 
don, Grant,  Higginson,  Lawrence,  New- 
comb,  Noble,  Norton,  Seaver,  Storrow, 
Weld,  Wetmore,  Williams. 

The  reading  of  the  report  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  was  omitted. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Elections,  reported  that  the 
following  persons  had  been  duly  chosen 
at  the  election  on  last  Commencement 
Day  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers: For  the  term  of  six  years  ending 
on  Commencement  Day,  1912:  George 
B.Shattuck,  862  votes;  James  T.  Mitch- 
ell, 785  votes;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  668 
votes;  Simon  Newcomb,  579  votes; 
AmoryA.  Lawrence,  53S  votes;  and  the 
Board  voted  to  accept  said  report,  and 
the  foregoing  persons  were  duly  declared 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  bal- 
lots having  been  given  in,  it  appeared 
that  John  D.  Long  had  received  13  votes, 
being  all  that  were  cast,  and  he  was  de- 
clared elected. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
,  sented  the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 


lows of  Sept.  24,  1906>  appointing  the 
following  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Boards  for  1906-07: 

For  Harvard  College, 

Byron  Satterlee  Hurlbut,  A.M.,  Dean, 
Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  Ph.D.,  Charies 
Pomeroy  Parker,  A.B.,  Robert  De- 
Courcy  Ward,  A.M.,  John  Goddard 
Hart,  A.M.,  Theodore  Lyman,  Ph.D., 
Edgar  Huiddcoper  Wells.  A.B. 

For  the  Medical  School. 

William  Lambert  Richardson,  M.D., 
Dean,  John  Collins  Warren,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  Frederick  Cheever  Shattuck, 
M.D.,  William  Fiske  Whitney,  M.D., 
Charles  Montraville  Green,  M.D., 
Charies  Harrington,  M.D.,  Frank  Burr 
Mallory,  M.D.,  Walter  Bradfoid  Can- 
non, M.D.,  John  Warren,  M.D. 

For  the  Denial  School. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith,  D.M.D.,  Dean, 
Charles  Albert  Brackett,  D.M.D.,  Ed- 
ward Cornelius  Briggs,  M.D.,  D.M.D., 
William  Parker  Cooke,  D.M.D.,  WilUam 
Henry  Potter.  D.M.D.,  Waldo  Elias 
Boardman,  D.M.D.,  Harold  DeWitt 
Cross,  D.M.D.;  and  the  Board  Voted  to 
consent  to  these  appointments. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Sept.  24, 1906,  appointing  James 
Lee  Love,  A.M.,  a  member  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  Lawrence  Scienti- 
fic School  for  1906-07;  and  the  Board 
Voted  to  consent  to  this  appointment. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Sept.  24,  1906,  electing  Walter 
Bradford  Cannon,  M.D.,  George  Hig- 
ginson Professor  of  Ph3rsiology,  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1.  1906;  electing  William 
Townsend  Porter,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology,  to  serve  from 
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Sept.  1,  1906;  and  said  votes  were  laid 
over  under  the  rules. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Sept.  24, 1906,  conferring  the  fol- 
lowing Honorary  Degrees  upon  the  fol- 
lowing persons,  provided  they  be  present 
at  a  special  academic  session  to  he  held 
on  Sept.  26,  1906:  Doctor  of  Arts,  hon- 
oris causa,  Charles  Allerton  Coolidge; 
Doctor  of  Science,  honoris  causa,  Simon 
Flexner;  Doctor  of  Laws,  Henry  Pick- 
ering Bowditch,  Franz  Keibel,  Abraham 
Jacobi,  Charles  Scott  Sherrington,  John 
Collins  Warren,  Jos^  Ramos,  Francis 
John  Shepherd,  Sir  Thomas  Bariow;  and 
the  Board  Voted  to  consent  to  the  con- 
ferring of  these  Degrees. 

Stated  Meeting,  Oct.  10,  1906. 

A  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College  was  held 
at  No.  50  State  Street,  Boston,  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  10, 1906,  at  11  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  following  22  members  were 
present:  The  President  of  the  Board; 
the  President  of  the  University;  the 
Treasurer  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
Appleton,  Cheever,  Fairchild,  Fbh,  L. 
A.  Frothingham,  P.  R.  Frothingham, 
Goodwin,  Grant,  Hemenway,  Higgin- 
son,  Lawrence,  Loring,  Noble,  Norton, 
Seaver,  Shattuck,  Storrow,  Warren,  Wil- 
liams. 

The  record  of  the  previous  meeting 
was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  October  8,  1906,  appointing  the 
following  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
Administrative  Board  for  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  1906-07 : 


William  Morris  Davis,  M.E.,  Acting 
Dean,  Edward  Laurens  Mark,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  George  Foot  Moore,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Ph.D., 
George  Lyman  Kittredge,  A.B.,  LL.D., 
Hugo  Miinsterberg,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Wal- 
lace Clement  Sabine,  A.M.,  Mazime 
Bocher,  Ph.D.,  Edwin  Francis  Gay, 
Ph.D.,  John  Albrecht  Wahs,  Ph.D.;  and 
the  Board  Voted  to  consent  to  this  vote. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  September  26,  1906,  appointing 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow  a  Trustee  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  from  Sept.  26, 
1906,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
resignation  on  April  28,  1906;  and  the 
Board  Voted  to  consent  to  this  appoint- 
ment. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  October  8,  1906,  electing  Wal- 
lace Clement  Sabine,  A.M.,  Dean  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  to  serve  from 
Sept.  1, 1906;  and  the  Board  Voted  to 
consent  to  this  election. 

The  votes  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  September  24,  1906,  electing, 
Walter  Bradford  Cannon,  M.D.,  George 
Higginson  Professor  of  Physiology,  to 
serve  from  September  1,  1906,  and  Wil- 
liam Townsend  Porter,  M.D.,  professor 
of  Comparative  Physiology,  to  serve 
from  September  1, 1906,  were  taken  from 
the  table,  and  the  Board  Voted  to  consent 
to  these  elections. 

Mr.  Williams  presented  the  rq)ort  of 
the  Committee  to  visit  the  Buss^  Insti- 
tution, and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolu- 
tions, it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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DEPARTMENTS,     SCHOOLS. 
MUSEUMS. 

DIVISION   OF  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Dixon,  who  has  g^ven 
instruction  in  the  Division  for  ten  years, 
is  this  year  promoted  to  an  assistant  pro- 
fessorship in  anthropology.  Dr.  William 
C.  Farabee  has  been  given  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  take  charge  of  the  Peabody  Mu- 
semn  Expedition  to  South  America,  as 
Field  Director.  Mr.  H.  J.  Spinden,  '06, 
has  been  appointed  Hemenway  Fellow 
and  Assistant  in  Anthropology  for  the 
present  year.  Mr.  Irwin  Hayden,  B.A.S. 
1905,  holds  the  Winthrop  Scholarship 
for  the  current  year.  Dr.  Dixon  and  Dr. 
Tozzer  assisted  by  Mr.  Spinden  will  take 
charge  of  Course  1  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Farabee.  Dr.  Charles  Peabody 
has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Eu- 
ropean Archaeology  and  Ethnology  and 
will  take  charge  of  Course  4.  Dr.  Fara- 
bee*s  special  courses  on  Somatology  will 
be  omitted  this  year. 

A  new  research  course  has  been  add- 
ed: 20e.  Central  American  and  Mexican 
Hieroglyphs  and  Picture  Writing,  Dr. 
Tozzer. 

'  During  a  portion  of  the  summer  Dr. 
Dixon  continued  his  researches  linguist- 
ic and  ethnological  among  the  Indians  of 
California;  and  later  presented  a  paper 
on  '^Linguistic  Relationships  within  the 
Shasta- Achomawi  Stock"  before  the  fif- 
teenth International  Congress  of  Amer- 
icanists held  at  Quebec. 

Dr.  Farabee  spent  some  time  in  mak- 
ing an  examination  of  the  prehistoric 
earthworks  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in 
personally  exploring  the  Bryson  Mound, 
which  yidded  an  interesting  lot  of  speci- 
mens. 

Dr.  Tozzer  spent  the  summer  in  Eu- 
rope studying  the  Spanish  manuscripts 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville, 
and  later,  in  visiting  the  principal  mu- 


seums of  Europe.  On  his  return  he  pre- 
sented the  following  papers  before  the 
International  Congress:  "Some  Survi- 
vals of  Ancient  Forms  of  Culture  among 
the  Mayas  of  Yucatan  and  the  Lacan- 
dones  of  Chiapas"  and  *' Notes  on  the 
Maya  language  spoken  in  Yucatan." 
F.  W,  Puhutm. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATOBY. 

Professor  T.  W.  Richards  has  been 
appointed  Exchange  Professor  to  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Although  he  will 
serve  during  the  second  semester  of  the 
German  academic  year,  he  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  whole  year.  The  Divi- 
sion is  not  wholly  deprived  of  his  serv- 
ices, however,  since  he  will  give  the  lec- 
tures in  the  first  half  of  his  course  in 
physical  chemistry  (Chemistiy  6).  For 
the  coming  year  Professor  Jadcson  will 
act  as  Chairman  of  the  Division  in  Pro- 
fessor Richards's  place.  Dr.  A.  B.  Lamb 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  New  York  University 
with  fuU  charge  of  the  department  of 
chemistry.  Dr.  Lamb's  position  as  In- 
structor in  Physical  Chemistry  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Frevert,  *05,  who  will  give  the  lectures 
in  the  second  half  of  Chemistiy  6,  and 
also  in  Chemistiy  7  (Electro-chemistnr). 
Chemistry  13  (Experimental  Electro- 
chemistry) is  omitted  this  yenr.  Assist- 
ant Professors  Torrey  and  Baxter  will 
take  charge  of  Chemistiy  8  (History  of 
Chemistry),  given  last  year  by  Professor 
Richards  and  Dr.  I.Amb.  In  December 
of  the  past  year  Professor  Sanger  gave 
up  his  course  in  Industrial  Chemistiy 
(Chemistiy  11)  owing  to  the  demands 
upon  his  time  from  other  teaching  and 
the  directorship  of  the  laboratory.  The 
remainder  of  the  lectures  in  this  course 
were  given  by  Professor  W.  H.  Walker 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.   Professor  Walker  continues  to 
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conduct  this  course  during  the  present 
year.  Chemistry  16  (General  Reactions 
of  Organic  Chemistiy),  offered  for  the 
first  time  last  year  by  Professor  Torrey, 
has  proved  very  successful  and  is  given 
again  this  year. 

Ten  students  pursued  original  investi- 
gations in  organic,  and  twenty-one  in 
inorganic  or  physico-chemical  subjects 
during  the  past  year,  and  twenty-one  pa- 
pers were  published.  The  research  woric 
in  inorganic  chemistry  has  been  much 
assisted  by  a  fourth  grant  of  $2500  to  Pro- 
fessor Richards  and  a  third  of  $1000  to 
Professor  Bairter  from  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  in  the  subject  Biological 
Chemistry  has  been  established. 

The  Chemical  Library  has  recently 
received  from  the  Class  of  1881  an  addi- 
tion of  $1500  to  the  $3000  previously 
given,  thus  making  a  fund  of  $4500  "the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory." 
Professor  Wolcott  Gibbs  continues  to 
send  to  the  Library  numerous  text-books 
and  periodicals.  Through  the  generosity 
of  Mr.  Edward  Warren,  the  Chemical 
Library  has  received  several  sets  of  peri- 
odicals, besides  numerous  text-books 
and  monographs  from  the  library  of  his 
father,  Cyrus  M.  Warren. 

A  liquid  air  machine,  of  the  Linde- 
Bradley  type,  was  installed  last  year  in 
the  basement  of  Boylston  Hall.  This 
machine,  which  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing five  liters  of  liquid  air  per  hour, 
was  constructed  in  the  shops  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  W.  P.  Bradley.  The  com- 
pressor, which  is  of  the  four-stage  type, 
was  manufactured  by  the  Norwalk 
Iron  Works  of  Connecticut,  and  is  oper- 
ated by  a  Crocker-Wheder  electric 
motor  of  SO-horse  power. 


During  the  past  year  more  than  ever 
before  great  inconvenience  and  delay 
has  been  caused  by  the  inadequate  quar- 
ters for  research  students,  many  of  whom 
were  compelled  to  attempt  the  most  care- 
ful purification  and  analytical  operations 
while  exposed  to  the  dust  and  fumes  of 
a  general  laboratory.  Conditions  are  no 
better  this  year,  eleven  out  of  twenty- 
eight  research  students  at  present  occu- 
pying desks  in  class  laboratories.  Every 
available  nook  and  comer  of  Boylston 
Hall  is  now  occupied,  so  that  no  relief  in 
this  direction  is  in  sight. 

Qregwy  P.  Baxtety  *9«. 

DIVIBION  OF  EDUCATION. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  to  the 
Division  of  Education  $500  for  two 
scholarships  for  the  year  1906-07.  —The 
Division  begins  its  year  with  a  consid- 
erably increased  enrolment.  A  pecu- 
liarly encouraging  feature  of  the  gain  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  experienced 
teachers  who  come  to  the  University  for 
a  year  of  study.  Graduates  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities  form  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  the  total  number. 
Professor  Hanus*s  seminary  has  one  of 
the  largest  registrations  in  its  history. 
Assistant  Professor  Norton  offers  for  the 
first  time  a  seminary  in  the  history  of 
education.  One  of  the  men  in  this  sem- 
inary is  under  appointment  to  teach  the 
subject  in  a  neighboring  university.  — 
The  Division  also  offers  for  the  first  time 
two  afternoon  courses  for  teachers,  one 
on  the  principles  of  education  and  pro- 
grams of  study,  and  one  on  applications 
of  psychology  to  teaching.  —  Governor 
Guild  has  appointed  Professor  Hanus 
chairman  of  the  important  new  State 
Industrial  Commission  on  Education, 
which  has  general  control  of  this  rapidly 
growing  element  of  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

AHkwr  O.  Norton^  *08. 
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FOCG  ABT  MUSEUM. 

The  Fogg  Museum  has  recently  ac- 
quired the  following  original  works  of 
art:  an  ancient  Greek  marble  statue, 
Aesculapius,  so-called,  the  gift  of  Dr. 
Rupert  Norton;  a  diptych,  representing 
a  bishop  in  adoration  before  the  Ma- 
dona  and  Child,  painted  by  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden,  bequeathed  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  late  GreorgeW.  Harris  of  Bos- 
ton. The  picture  is  a  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic and  very  beautiful  example  of 
the  work  of  this  early  Flemish  master. 

As  an  indefinite  loan  from  Mr.  Ed- 
ward W.  Forbes,  '95,  the  Fogg  Museum 
has  received  two  paintings,  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  attributed  to  Lorenzo  Lotto,  and 
a  Sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abd,  by  an  un- 
known artist,  but  ascribed  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  to  Raphad;  also  three 
drawings,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  (?), 
Sogliani  (?),  and  an  unknown  early 
Florentine  master. 

To  the  Museum  print-collection  two 
engravings  have  been  added,  the  Deluge, 
a  mezzotint  after  Turner  by  J.  P.  Quil- 
ley,  and  St.  Catherine's  Hill  from  the 
series  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum,  an 
impression  from  the  phite  in  its  etched 
state,  both  gifts  of  Mr.  Frands  Bullard, 
*86,  of  Boston. 

Line-engravings  after  water-color 
drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  are  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  print-room.  They 
were  selected  by  Mr.  Bullard  from  his 
own  very  large  collection  and  lent  to  the 
Museum  for  this  exhibition. 

PB0OBEB8  IN  FOREffTBY. 

The  affairs  of  forestry  began  the  pre- 
sent academic  year  in  an  auspidous 
state.  The  registration  of  candidates  for 
professional  degrees,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  about  20,  is  now  (October 
25)  increased  to  40.  This  registration 
has  been  very  gratifyingly  infliifinoFad  by 


the  establishment  of  the  graduate  plan 
of  study  in  the  new  School  of  Applied 
Sdenee.  Taking  all  classes  together, 
undergraduates  and  graduates,  20  men 
are  registered  as  candidates  for  the  grad- 
uate degree,  and  20  (under  the  Four- 
Year  Ph)gram  of  the  Lawrence  Sden- 
tific  School)  for  the  undergraduate, 
bachdor's  degree.  This  indicates  a  wider 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
advisability  of  graduate  instruction  in 
forestry,  which  is  already  the  practice 
in  most  of  the  best  forest  schools;  and, 
although  the  Four- Year  Program  is  still 
in  operation,  it  is  likdy  that  more  and 
more  students  of  forestry  will  plan  to 
take  their  technical  work  and  profes- 
sional degrees  after  having  secured  the 
S.B.  or  the  A.B. 

In  the  matter  of  administration,  work 
has  recentiy  been  much  fadlitated  by  the 
action  of  the  Faculty  in  creating  a  Di- 
vision of  Forestry.  Hitherto,  the  forestry 
courses,  while  constituting  a  complete 
technical  curriculum,  have  had  no  de- 
finite organization  among  other  depart- 
ments and  divisions ;  and  relations  within 
the  college  and  with  the  outside  world 
have  been  ambiguous.  The  Division  of 
Forestry  will  thus  be  freed  of  awkward- 
ness and  misinterpretation  to  which  the 
*' Program  in  Forestry'*  was  frequently 
liable. 

One  new  Instructor  on  an  annual 
appointment  has  been  provided,  —  Mr. 
Benton  MacKaye.  Mr.  MacKaye  re- 
cdved  his  training  at  Harvard,  and  has 
had  a  yearns  experience  in  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  He  wiU  take  the 
instructorship  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Hawley, 
and  will  teach  Forest  Measurements  and 
Forest  History.  One  new  course  is  to  be 
offered  this  year  by  Asst.  Professor  Cary. 
This  is  a  course  in  Forest  Technology, 
dealing  with  the  structure,  properties,  and 
uses  of  conomerdal  timbers,  with  con- 
aderation  of  various  manufacturing  pro- 
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cesses  by  which  important  by-products 
of  wood  are  made.  Its  purpose  is  to 
round  out  a  good  understandiiig,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  of  the  industries 
based  upon  American  forests. 

R.  r.  Fisher,  '98. 

DIVISION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

As  a  new  Division  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy  has  just  been  established  by 
the  Faculty,  which  replaces  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name  formeriy  under 
the  Division  of  Greology,  these  items  re- 
fer only  to  the  remaining  departments, 
namely.  Geology  and  Geography  and 
Mineralogy  and  Petrography.  Profess- 
ors Davis,  Wolff,  and  Woodworth  visited 
Mexico  last  summer,  attending  the  ses- 
sions and  excursions  of  the  International 
Geological  Congress  held  in  that  coun- 
try. Mr.  Davis  visited  the  volcano  of 
Jorullo  and  Mr.  Wolff  that  of  Colima 
and  of  Orizaba.  Prof essor  Palache  made 
a  trip  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  coun- 
try in  preparation  for  a  monograph  on 
the  minerals.  Professor  Johnson  made 
a  wagon-trip  of  many  hundred  miles  in 
Arizona  and  Utah  studjring  the  physi- 
ography and  geology.  The  Geological 
Department  has  arranged  the  beginnings 
of  an  exhibit  in  one  of  the  three  geo- 
logical exhibition  rooms  of  the  Museum, 
which  illustrates  some  features  of  dy- 
namical and  historical  geology  and  will 
be  added  to  as  material  becomes  avail- 
able. The  Mineralogical  Museum  has 
received  several  interesting  additions, 
and  the  laboratory  has  improved  its 
equipment  in  several  ways;  the  Nemst 
electric  light  has  been  introduced,  large 
collections  of  models  illustrating  crys- 
taUography  and  optical  mineralogy, 
several  new  microscopes  and  optical  in- 
struments, and  minerals,  rocks,  and  thin 
sections  in  large  numbers  have  been 
added,  so  that  the  teachers  feel  that  the 
plant  has  been  brought  up  to  the  best 


standard.  The  Geological  Department 
ought  to  possess  a  seismograph  of 
standard  make;  there  is  none  in  any 
department  of  the  University  and  no 
record  of  earthquake  tremors  is  there- 
fore possible. 

THE  GBADUATE   SCHOOL  OF   ABTB  AND 
SCIENCES. 

Dean  Wright  is  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  is  spending  the  year  at  Athens  as 
Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 
Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  s  *69,  serves  as  Acting 
Dean  during  Prof.  Wright's  absence.  — 
The  enrolment  on  Oct.  25,  1906,  is  382, 
9  less  than  on  Oct.  25,  1905;  this  fall- 
ing off  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science.  There  are 
861  resident  students,  and  21  non-resi- 
dent students,  all  of  the  latter  being 
holders  of  traveling  fellowships.  As  to 
length  of  membership  in  the  School,  218 
students  are  enrolled  for  the  first  time; 
81  are  in  their  second  year,  52  in  th^ 
third,  29  in  their  fourth,  5  in  a  fifth,  1 
each  in  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  year.  — 
The  residence  of  the  students  this  year 
is  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  150;  New 
York,  84;  Ohio,  21;  Pennsylvania,  20; 
Canada,  18;  Illinois,  Missouri,  14  each; 
Maine,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  9  each; 
California,  Connecticut,  7  each;  In- 
diana, Vii^nia,  6  each;  Michigan,  5; 
Iowa,  Japan,  West  Virginia,  4  each; 
Alabama,  Greorgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Oklahoma,  Vermont,  8  each; 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  2  each;  Colo- 
rado, England,  Gennany,  Hawaii,  Ja- 
maica, Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Switzerland,  Utah,  1  each. — 
There  are  163  students  in  the  SchocJ 
who  already  hold  some  Harvard  degree, 
though  only  110  of  these  hold  a  Harvard 
Bachelor's  degree  as  their  first  degree: 
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A.B.,»7;  S.B.,11;  B.A.S.,2.  Thereare 
also  in  the  School  17  Harvard  Coll^pe 
Seniors  on  leave  of  absence  who  are  ad- 
mitted as  candidates  for  a  ** postponed*' 
A.M.  —  Besides  Harvard,  the  following 
universities  and  colleges  have  each  4  or 
more  representatives  in  the  Graduate 
School:  Dartmouth, 9;  Toronto, 8;  Bos- 
ton University,  Columbia,  7;  Amherst, 
Michigan,  Vanderbilt,  Yale,  6;  Bowdoin, 
Cornell  (N.  Y.),  Haverford,  Indiana, 
Queen^s,  California,  Missouri,  Roches- 
ter, 5;  Acadia,  Brown,  Chicago,  Ohio, 
Wesleyan,  State  University  of  Iowa,  4, 
Below  is  given  a  dassification  of  the 
students  according  to  the  Divisions  and 
Departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  under  which  their  studies 
chiefly  lie.  The  predominance  of  the 
languages  and  humanities  continues 
marked;  only  chemistiy  among  the 
sciences  shows  a  great  growth  of  recent 
years.  Semitic,  none;  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, 28  (Indie  Philology,  2;  Classics, 
26);  Modem  Languages,  09  (English, 
93;  German,  13;  Romance,  12;  Compar- 
ative Literature,  8;  mixed,  3);  History 
and  Political  Science,  85  (Histoiy  and 
Government,  53;  Political  Economy, 
82);  Philosophy,  31  (Social  Ethics,  2); 
Education,  21;  Fine  Arts,  5  (Histoiy  and 
Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts,  none;  Archi- 
tecture, 5);  Music,  6;  Mathematics, 
24 ;  Engineering,  5 ;  ^  Forestry,  1 ;  Physics, 
10;  Chemistry,  33;  Biology,  15  (Botany, 
2;  Zoology,  13);  Geology,  7  (Geology 
and  Geography,  7;  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography,  none);  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy, 1;  Anthropology',  5.  There  are 
also  one  student  of  the  History  of 
Religions,  one  who  studies  miscella- 
neous subjects  for  purposes  of  general 
culture,  one  who  takes  courses  prepara- 
tory to  medical  study,  and  three  whose 
independent  plans  of  study  cut  more  or 
less  transversely  the  strata  arranged  by 
the  Faculty. 


The  number  of  traveling  fellows  for 
the  present  year  —  twenty-one  —  is  the 
laigest  in  the  histoiy  of  the  School.  There 
are  two  new  fellowships,  the  Edward 
William  Hooper  ($1000)  and  the  Francis 
Parkman  ($450);  and  for  the  current 
year  there  is  an  extra  Hooper  appoint- 
ment. The  assignment  of  traveling  fel- 
lowships is  as  follows:  Harris:  C.  D. 
Zdanowicz,  Ph.D.  '06  (Romance).  Rog- 
ers: Dr.  W.  E.  Clark.  '03  (Indie  Philo- 
logy)* W.  J.  Shepard,  '04  (History). 
Parker:  L.  A.  Howland,  A.M.  '04 
(Mathematics),  Dr.  B.  S.  Lacy,  '03 
(Chemistiy).  J.  H.  McClellan,  Ph.D. 
'06  (Zo6logy).  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land:  H.  L.  Gideon,  A.M.  '06  (Music). 
Robert  Treat  Paine:  James  Ford,  '05 
(Social  Science).  Ozias  Goodwin  Memo- 
rial: Clarence  Perkins,  A.M.  '04  (His- 
tory). John  Harvard:  Dr.  G.  S. 
Forbes,  '02  (Chemistry),  Elijah  Swift, 
'03  (Mathematics),  C.  H.  Toll,  A.M. 
'05  (Philosophy),  H.  J.  Weber, 
Ph.D.  '06  (Germanic  Philology),  A. 
F.  Whittem,  '02  (Romance).  Charles 
Eliot  Norton:  K.  K.  Smith,  '04  (Class- 
ical Archaeology).  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.: 
A.  E.  Hoyle,  '02  (Architecture).  George 
W.  DUlaway:  T.  F.  Jones.  '06  (History). 
Jidia  Amory  Appleton:  H.  E.  Warren, 
*  '04  (Architecture).  Edward  William 
Hooper:  J.  T.  Murray,  '99  (English), 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  A.M.  '02  (Geo- 
graphy). Francis  Parkman:  A.  P.  Usher, 
*04  (History). — The  assignment  of  resi- 
dent fellowships  for  the  current  year  is 
given  below:  James  Walker:  H.  M. 
Kallen,  '03  (Philosophy).  John  Tyn- 
daSl  Scholarship:  P.  W.  Bridgman,  '04 
(Physics).  Henry  Lee  Memorial:  W.W. 
McLaren,  A.M.  Queen's  University 
(Economics).  Henry  Bromfidd  Rogers 
Memorial:  C.  E.  Persons.  A.M. '05  (Eco- 
nomics). Hemenway:  H.  J.  ^inden, 
'06  (Anthropology).  John  Harxxtrd:  A. 
M.  Thompson,  '03  (Classics).  Whiting: 
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W.  B.  Cartmel,  A.M.  Nebraska  (Phys- 
ics), C.  L.  B.  Shuddemagen,  S.  M.  Texas 
(Physics) .  SoiOh  End  House:  E.  L.  Shd- 
doD,  *06  (Sociology).  Edward  Atuiin: 
J.  W.  Beach.  A.M.  *02  (English),  W. 
O.  Scroggs,  A.M.  '05  (History  and  Gov- 
ernment), R.  E.  Sheldon,  A.M.  Cornell 
(Zoology).  Karl  Young.  A.M.  '02  (Eng- 
lish). —  No  foundation  in  the  Graduate 
School  is  more  widely  useful  than  the 
Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers,  "open 
to  persons  who  have  attained  established 
positions  as  teachers  in  colleges  or  sec- 
ondary schools  or  as  superintendents  of 
schools  and  intend  to  return  to  service  in 
the  same  or  similar  positions.*'  In  the 
assignment  of  these  scholarsliips  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  applicants  who  have  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  one  year  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  appointees  for  1906-07  are 
these:  E.  K.  Broadus,  A.B.  (Colum- 
bian), A.M.  (Chicago),  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. University  of  South  Dakota,  on 
leave  of  absence;  R.  T.  Congdon,  A.B. 
(Syracuse),  associate  professor  of  Eng- 
lish, College  of  Applied  Science.  Syra- 
cuse University,  on  leave  of  absence; 
F.  M.  Erickson.  A.B.  (Wabash).  A.M. 
(Chicago),  professor  of  Greek.  Ripon 
College,  on  leave  of  absence;  J.  E. 
Gould,  Ph.B.  (Univ.  of  Washington), 
instructor  in  Mathematics.  University  of 
Washington,  on  leave  of  absence;  Fred- 
eric Palmer.  Jr..  '00.  instructor  in  Phys- 
ics, Haverford  College,  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence; Henry  Peterson.  A.M.  '06, 
professor  of  Pedagogy.  Latter  Day  Saints' 
University,  on  leave  of  absence;  A.  G. 
Reed,  A.B.  (Vanderbilt).  A.M.  (Yale), 
instructor  in  English.  University  of 
Missouri,  on  leave  of  absence ;  E.  M. 
Violette.  A.B.  (Central  Coll.).  A.M. 
(Chicago),  professor  of  History.  State 
Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  on 
leave  of  absence;  W.  E.  Wing,  A.B. 
(Bowdoin),    principal    of    E.    Corinth 


(Me.)  Academy,  on  leave  of  absence; 
E.  G.  Woodruff.  A.M.  (Nebraska), 
instructor  in  Mineralogy,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  on  leave  of  absence;  S.  P. 
R.  Chadwick,  '92,  instructor  (in  charge) 
in  Histoiy,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  on 
leave  of  absence;  J.  A.  Lomax.  A.B. 
(Texas),  associate  professor  of  English. 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  on  leave  of  absence;  H.  C.  Simp- 
son, A.B.  (Oxford,  England),  lecturer  on 
English  Literature,  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, on  leave  of  absence. 

The  action  of  the  Corporation  in  set- 
ting aside  Conant  Hall  as  a  dormitoiy 
for  the  particular  use  of  students  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  the  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  building,  were  mentioned  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  Magazine.  Though 
the  year  is  only  a  few  weeks  advanced, 
it  is  already  evident  that  the  occupancy 
of  this  stately  hall,  with  its  beautiful 
Common  Room,  is  to  bring  about  a  most 
beneficial  revolution  in  the  social  life  of 
the  School. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Graduate  School  was  held  in  the  Fac- 
ulty Room  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  4. 
Members  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Applied  Science,  and  in- 
vited guests,  were  present  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  225.  After  introductory 
remarks  by  the  Acting  Dean,  the  prin-: 
dpal  address  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Kuno  Francke,  who  spoke  on  National 
Culture.  Prof.  F.  L.  Kennedy,  '92, 
Prof.  Kiihnemann,  and  President  Eliot 
also  spoke. 

Oeorge  W.  Robineonf  '95. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  shows  the  regis- 
tration in  the  Law  School  for  the  past 
five  years,  the  figures  giving  the  registra- 
tion up  to  llianksgiving  in  each  year: 
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BMident  Bache- 

lors of  Iaw  .    . 

— 

4 

1 

1 

— 

Third  Year  .    .    . 

167 

180 

181 

194 

191 

Second  Year    .    . 

196 

201 

230 

218 

900 

nrrtTear  .    .    . 

228 

294 

286 

246 

243 

49 

60 

69 

63 

62 

Totals   ...    640  739  767  721  696 

GoUege  Graduates    631  727  747  710  687 
Per  cent  of  Ool- 

lege  Oradoates       90  90  99  96  99 
Number  of    Col- 
leges represented    91  110  U4  118  124 

Reckoning  the  28  Harvard  College 
S^ors  who  are  registered  in  the  Law 
School,  there  are  254  Harvard  Cdlege 
graduates  and  433  graduates  of  other 
colleges.  Of  these  other  colleges  37 
have  sent  us  three  or  more  graduates, 
as  follows:  Yale  48,  Brown  84,  Dart- 
mouth 31,  Princeton  26,  Bowdoin  19, 
Williams  15,  Amherst  14,  California 
10,  Stanford  9,  Chicago  and  Wesleyan 
8  each,  Holy  Cross  7,  Colby,  Hamil- 
ton, Illinois  College,  Nebraska,  and 
Notre  Dame  6  each,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ohio  State  University.  Georgetown 
University,  and  Tufts  5  each,  Alabama, 
DePauw,  Kentucky  State  College,  and 
Wisconsin  4  each,  BuckneU,  Central 
University,  Clark,  University  of  Illinois, 
Iowa  College,  University  of  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Mt.  Allison,  North  Caro- 
hna,  Swarthmore,  and  Western  Reserve 
3  each. 

The  noteworthy  feature  in  this  year's 
registration  is  the  change  in  the  percent- 
age of  Harvard  graduates.  This  percent- 
age was  44  %  in  November,  1904,  but  is 
only  37  %  this  year.  The  change  is  due 
in  part  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  of  other  colleges,  from  414  to 
433,  but  chiefly  to  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  Harvard  graduates,  from  326  to 
254.  This  drop  of  72  does  not  mean  that 
our  loss  is  the  gain  of  other  law  schools, 
but  that  Harvard  graduates  are  attracted 
more  than  previously  to  business  and 
scientific  careers. 


Professor  Brannan  has  a  furlough  for 
the  first  half-year.  Because  of  his  absmce 
Charles  Frederick  Dutch,  LXi.B.  don 
kmde,  '05,  is  teaching  the  third  year 
course  in  Equity,  and  Philip  Lee  Miller, 
LX..B.  cum  laude,  *06,  is  giving  the  course 
in  Bills  and  Notes. 

Joseph  Lewis  Stackpole,.  LL.B.  ctrni 
laude,  '98,  is  lecturer  on  Patent  Law,  and 
AUen  Reuben  Campbell,  LL.B.  cum 
laude,  '02,  is  lecturer  on  New  York  Prac- 
tice. 

The  new  building  is  far  enough  along 
to  make  sure  that  it  wiO  be  a  handsome 
and  impressive  monument  to  Professor 
Langdell. 

James  Barr  Ames,  '67. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  needs  of  the  College  Library  are 
four:  (1st)  larger  work-rooms  where  the 
administrative  work  of  the  staff  may  be 
properly  carried  on;  (2d)  convenient 
study-rooms  for  the  use  of  advanced  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  visiting  scholars; 
(3d)  more  shelf -room;  (4th)  increased 
income  for  the  ordinaiy  administrative 
expenses. 

The  first  two  of  these  needs  will  in 
good  measure  be  met  by  an  addition  to 
be  erected  next  spring  along  the  north 
side  of  the  east  stack.  The  first  floor  of 
this  addition  will  provide,  at  its  west  end, 
an  enlargement  of  the  Delivery  Room; 
next  to  this,  and  opening  out  of  it,  a  small 
reading  and  reference  room;  and  then 
three  work-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  staff. 
The  second  floor  will  contain  a  class- 
room for  the  use  of  small  classes  that  re- 
quire to  handle  large  numbers  of  library 
books;  a  map-room,  which  will  also  serve 
as  a  study;  and  a  large  room  in  which 
all  the  rare  and  precious  books  of  the  Li- 
brary will  be  brought  together  from  the 
little  closets  in  which  they  are  now  stored 
in  many  parts  of  the  building.  This 
room  will  also  form  a  pleasant  reading 
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and  study  room,  where  these  books  can 
be  conyenicQtly  used  with  due  regard  to 
their  proper  care.  In  the  basement  there 
will  be  a  store-room  for  duplicates;  store 
closets  for  tibraiy  supplies;  space  for 
handling  and  unpacking  boxes  of  books; 
and  as  much  additional  shelf-room  as 
can  be  provided.  An  hydraulic  lift  will 
connect  all  the  floors  of  the  east  stack. 
An  incidental  advantage  of  the  enlaige- 
ment  will  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  shdf  department  from  the 
west  stack  and  the  removal  from  the 
stack  of  other  library  workers,  for  whom 
there  is  now  no  place  in  the  ordinary 
woric-rooms. 

The  plans  for  this  enkrgement  and 
its  actual  construction  are  due  to  the  en- 
ergetic interest  taken  in  the  subject  by 
the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers.  A  part  of  the  expense  is  borne 
by  this  Committee  and  a  part  by  the  sub- 
scription toward  a  new  libraxy  building, 
received  in  three  annual  instalments 
from  Mr.  W.  Amory  Gardner,  of  *84. 

Mr.  Walter  lichtenstein  spent  the 
year  1905-06  traveling  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Holland  as  an  agent  of  the  Li- 
brary, searching  for  books  on  German 
history  for  the  HohenzoIIem  Collection, 
books  on  the  history  of  Northern  Italy 
bought  with  the  gift  of  Francis  Skinner, 
of  *6£,  and  books  on  Dutch  history  for 
the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collection,  an 
anonymous  gift  to  the  Library.  He  has 
now  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  as  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  European  Histoiy, 
has  resumed  work  in  the  College  Li- 
braiy.  Mr.  Lichtenstein's  appointment 
marks  a  new  experiment  in  methods  of 
administration.  Heretofore,  the  work  of 
the  library  has  been  divided  strictly  ac- 
cording to  processes,  rather  than  subjects. 
Ordei's  for  new  books  have  been  looked 
up  and  forwarded  by  one  division  of  the 
staff;  the  books,  when  received,  have 
been  classified  for  the  shelves  by  another 


division;  and  then  have  been  turned  over 
to  a  third  group  of  workers  to  be  cata- 
logued. The  workers  in  each  group  are 
skilled  in  the  particular  processes  which 
belong  to  their  division  of  the  work,  but 
none  of  them  are  specialists  in  any  one 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  the  books 
which  pass  through  their  hands  have  to 
be  examined  anew  by  each  successive 
worker.  The  new  method  proceeds  on 
different  lines.  A  single  person,  an  ex- 
pert in  a  particular  field  of  knowledge, 
handles  all  the  books  in  his  own  fiekl 
and  is  responsible  for  all  the  processes, 
—  for  the  preliminary  looking-up  of  the 
titles,  the  classification  of  the  books  when 
received,  and  finally,  their  cataloguing. 
It  may  be  difficult,  under  the  new  method* 
to  secure  the  same  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  work  done,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
a  considerable  economy  in  the  time  and 
labor  put  upon  any  given  book  will  re- 
sult. If  the  experiment  is  successful,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  same  method  may 
be  applied  to  other  departments  as  fast 
as  the  Libraiy*  s  means  permit.  For  the 
means  to  carry  out  the  present  experi- 
ment, the  Library  is  indebted  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Professor  A.  C.  Cooh'dge. 
WiUiam  C.  Lans,  '81. 


The  year  opens  auspidously  with  over 
200  students  in  the  various  courses.  A 
noticeable  gain  is  being  made  in  those 
who  come  to  Harvard  to  study  for  the 
higher  degrees  in  music.  Two  years  ago 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Music  was  con- 
ferred for  the  first  time,  the  recipient 
being  Louis  Adolphe  Coewe,  who  since 
has  had  his  grand  opera,  Zenobia^  per- 
formed in  several  of  the  leading  opera- 
houses  in  Europe.  Last  year  several  men 
took  their  master's  degree  in  music,  one 
of  whom,  Mr.  H.  L.  Gideon,  is  to  be  in 
Paris  this  winter  on  a  traveling  fellow- 
ship in  order  to  make  a  special  study  of 
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ecdesiastica]  music.  This  year  there  are 
three  candidates  for  the  higher  d^^rees, 
—  Mr.  H.  A.  Gehring.  A.B.  Harv.  '94, 
A.M.  Harv.  *95,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Davison, 
A.B.  Harv.  '05,  A.M.  Harv.  '06,  both 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Sprague,  A.B.  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  is  a  candidate  for  the  A.M. 

Prof.  Converse's  Motet,  "Laudate 
Dominum,"  for  men's  chorus  with  ac- 
companiment of  oi^gan  and  brass  instru- 
ments, especially  composed  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Medical  Buildings,  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  meeting  in 
Sanders  Theatre  on  Sept.  26. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Hurlin,  who  graduated  last 
June  with  honors  in  Music,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  in  the  Department. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Union  (see 
page  201  of  the  issue  for  Sept.)  is  begin- 
m'ng  active  work,  committees  are  being 
formed,  and  a  definite  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions will  soon  be  made.  It  is  hoped 
to  have  the  new  Music  Building  ready 
for  the  spring  of  1908,  in  time  for  the  cd- 
ebration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Pierian 
Sodality.  Walter  Spalding,  '87. 

PEABODY  MTTBEUM. 

The  research  in  Central  America  has 
been  continued  with  good  results.  We 
have  recently  received  a  valuable  lot  of 
photographs  and  moulds  which  will  fur- 
nish additional  material  for  the  study  of 
the  art  and  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the 
ancient  peoples  of  Central  America.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  we  have  not 
yet  secured  the  means  for  the  erection  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  our  building. 
The  halls  are  all  overcrowded  and  no 
more  casts  of  these  singular  and  import- 
ant sculptures  can  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion until  there  is  an  addition  to  the 
building. 

During  the  summer  the  archaeological 
work  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  con- 
tinued by  the  exploration  of  an  Iroquois 


Indian  site  which  yielded  a  fine  ooilec- 
tion  of  specimens  of  nearly  all  the  fomifi 
of  implements  and  ornaments  peculiar  to 
this  r^on,  including  several  rare  types^ 
also  pipes  and  pottery  and  skeletons  of 
the  ancient  Iroquois.  This  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  the  Henry  C.  War- 
ren Exploration  Fund. 

Mr.  Ernest  Volk  was  engaged  for  a 
few  months  in  making  a  further  ex- 
amination of  the  glacial  deposits  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  connection  with  the 
problem  on  the  antiquity  of  man  in 
the  Delaware  valley. 

Many  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  collections  by  means  of  the  income 
of  the  Huntington-Frothingham-Wolcott 
Fund  and  by  gifts  from  friends,  includ- 
ing three  groups  representing  the  habi- 
tations of  North  American  tribes,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Wil- 
loughby.  Prominent  among  the  gifts  are 
many  rare  ethnological  specimens  from 
the  Indian  tribes,  mainly  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  from  Mr.  Louis  H.  Farlow;  eth- 
nological specimens  from  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  from  Africa,  from  Dr.  L.  C. 
Jones  (H.  U.  1887),  and  specimens  from 
South  America,  from  Dr.  Hamilton  Rice 
(m  1904). 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Museum  in  January,  1906,  Dr. 
R.  B.  Dixon  was  appointed  Assistant  in 
Ethnology  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum, 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Farabee  was  appointed 
Assistant  in  Somatology.  In  September, 
the  Faculty  appointed  Mr.  Louis  J.  de 
Milhau  (H.-U.  1906),  and  Mr.  John  W. 
Hastings  (H.  U.  1905),  members  of  the 
Museum  staff  as  Ethnologists  of  the 
South  American  Expedition.  Dr.  Fara- 
bee was  appointed  Field  Director  of  the 
Expedition.  The  purpose  of  this  expe- 
dition is  to  study  the  native  peoples  of 
the  Eastern  Andean  region  of  Peru,  Bra- 
zil, Bolivia,  and  Argentina.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  party  will  be  Arequipa, 
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Peru.  The  expedition  is  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  Harvard  graduate  and  will 
be  continued  for  three  years.  The  eth- 
nological material  secured  will  be  the 
property  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  Other 
divisions  of  the  University  will  be  remem- 
bered by  this  expedition. 

In  September  the  Museum  issued  one 
of  its  serial  Papers,  no.  4  of  vol.  iii, 
under  the  title  of  The  Mandans.  A  Study 
of  their  Culture,  Archaeology  and  Lan- 
guage. By  G.  F.  Will  (H.  U.  1906)  and 
H.  J.  Spinden  (H.  U.  1906).  In  the 
summer  of  1905,  a  party  of  Harvard 
students  explored  an  ancient  Mandan 
Indian  site  in  North  Dakota,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Museum.  This  Paper 
embodies  the  results  of  research  by  two 
members  of  the  party  on  the  archaeo- 
logy (as  shown  by  the  collection  se- 
cured), the  history  and  language  of  the 
Mandan  Indians.  The  beginning  of 
the  field  work  was  superintended  by 
Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  and  the  researches 
were  made  under  his  direction.  The 
exploration  and  publication  were  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Clarence  B. 
Moore  (H.  U.  187S).  In  November  an- 
other Paper,  no.  2  of  vol.  iv,  was  is- 
sued with  the  title.  Commentary  on  the 
Maya  Manuscript  of  the  Royal  Public 
Library  at  Dresden.  By  Ernst  Forste- 
mann.  A  translation  from  the  German. 
Thanks  to  our  subscribers  to  the  Central 
American  Fund,  this  important  addition 
to  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
of  the  ancient  Mayas  is  now  made  easily 
available  to  students  in  this  country. 
The  translation  was  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Bowditch  (H. 
U.  1863)  of  the  Central  American  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway  (H.  U.  1875) 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Museum 
Faculty  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

F,  FF.  PutnaTftm 


RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

ACADEMIC  AND  SOCIAL. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  heads  of  girl^ 
preparatory  schools  at  a  distance  from 
Boston  will  more  and  more  give  their 
stildents  uniform  preparation  for  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board,  so  that  pupils  may  decide,  after 
careful  deliberation,  on  the  college  to 
which  they  shall  seek  admission,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  declare  two  or  three 
years  in  advance  the  college  which  they 
propose  to  enter.  Radcliffe  candidates 
are  never  admitted  on  certificate,  and 
hitherto  they  have  been  admitted  only  on 
passing  the  Harvard  entrance  examina- 
tions, in  preparation  for  which  their  work 
has  differed,  in  a  large  number  of  sub- 
jects, from  that  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  other  women's  coll^p^.  By 
the  present  arrangement,  certain  papers 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  may  be  substituted  for  certain 
papers  set  for  the  separate  admission  ex- 
aminations held  by  Harvard  University. 
Now,  consequently,  in  preparation  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Board,  those  pu- 
pils who  propose  to  enter  Radcliffe  may 
have  the  stimuliLs  of  working,  in  most 
subjects,  together  with  other  members  of 
a  large  college  preparatory  dass.  More- 
over, it  sometimes  happens  that  girls 
who  had  not  expected  to  be  able  to  attend 
college  suddenly  discover  a  way,  and 
have  an  additional  incentive  in  the  fact 
that  they  have  already  passed  the  exam- 
inations for  admission.  In  1906  1  Rad- 
diffe  spedal,  2  finals,  and  3  preliminaries 
took  in  part  or  wholly  the  Board  exam' 
inations. 

The  registration  on  November  1,  454. 
shows  a  gratifying  gain  over  previous 
years.  The  number  of  students  in  each 
class  makes  the  two  upper  and  two  lower 
classes  almost  evenly  divided.  The 
Senior  Class  has  67  students,  and  the 
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Junior  Class  65  students,  the  Sophomore 
Class  has  85  students,  and  the  Freshman 
Class  84  students.  The  Freshman  Cla^ 
is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  Special 
students,  and  of  the  students  who  are 
transferred  from  other  colleges  to  regular 
classes.  Under  the  entrance  require- 
ments establbhed  by  the  new  Committee 
on  Admission  some  students  who  in  the 
past  would  have  applied  for  admission  as 
special  students,  have  been  admitted  to 
classes.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  the  number 
of  special  students  who  work  into  regular 
standing  increases  each  year. 

Of  the  Freshman  Class,  76  come  from 
Massachusetts,  2  each  from  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  1  each  from  Dela- 
ware, South  Carolina,  Nebraska,  and 
Hawaii  Territory.  Although  so  many 
students  come  from  Massachusetts,  they 
are  distributed  over  a  larger  area  of  the 
state  than  in  the  pMist.  Nevertheless,  the 
students  do  not  represent  so  large  a  part 
of  the  country  as  is  to  be  desired.  The 
average  age  of  the  Freshman  Class  is 
nearly  19  years,  a  little  higher  than  in  the 
last  few  years.  The  Freshmen  were  pre- 
pared for  college  at  36  different  institu- 
tions, 77  in  public  schools,  6  in  private 
schools,  and  1  in  Oahu  College.  20 
Freshmen  are  Unitarians,  12  Congrega- 
tionalists,  10  Episcopalians,  10  Roman 
Catholics,  9  Baptists.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  Oass  7  other  denominations  are 
represented.  The  fathers  of  60  members 
of  the  Class  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  education,  and  of  these,  the 
fathers  of  22  members  were  educated 
in  colleges  or  in  institutions  of  similar 
grade. 

The  graduate  work  in  Radcliffe  is 
steadily  assuming  greater  importance. 
As  the  standards  of  scholarship  in  the 
countiy  become  more  exacting,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  serious  students 
constantly  demand  work  distinctly  in 


advance  of  an  undei^graduate  course. 
Indeed,  no  applicant  for  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  college  faculty  is  considered 
unless  she  has  had  the  specialization  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  graduate  work  in 
the  best  universities  or  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  Radcliffe 
College,  therefore,  is  always  glad  to  try  to 
meet  the  demands  of  as  many  graduates 
as  possible.  In  1906-07  there  are  regis- 
tered 55  graduate  students  who  hold  the 
first  degree  from  one  or  another  of  24 
colleges:  15  from  Radcliffe,  6  from 
Wellesley,  4  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  3  from 
the  tJniversity  of  California,  2  each  from 
Bates,  Boston  University,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Smith,  Syracuse  University,  Vassar,  and 
the  Woman*s  College  of  Baltimore,  and  1 
each  from  All^heny,  Carlton,  Colby, 
Colorado,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Pomona,  Vanderbilt,  Wells, 
Wesleyan,  Whitman,  and  the  Universi- 
ties of  Illinois  and  Minnesota.  19  stu- 
dents hold  the  master's  degree  from  one 
or  another  of  7  colleges.  68  students  are 
taking  at  Harvard  University  courses 
which  are  open  to  students  in  Radcliffe: 
of  these  students  1  is  taking  a  course  in 
Indie  Philology,  13  are  taking  courses  in 
Classical  Philology,  23  in  German,  1  in 
Spanish,  2  in  Romance  Philology,  5  in 
Government,  6  in  Philosophy,  2  in  So- 
cial Ethics,  5  in  Education,  6  in  Music, 
and  4  in  Mathematics.  There  are  98 
^)ecial  students,  56  of  whom  are  study- 
ing in  Radcliffe  for  the  first  time.  The 
total  number  of  new  students  is  171.  The 
figures  show  that  of  these  new  students, 
7  have  studied  in  one  of  the  colleges  in 
California.  In  all,182  courses  are  offered 
in '06-07,  of  which  125  are  now  applied 
for.  They  are  given  by  95  professors, 
instructors,  and  assistants  of  Harvard 
University. 

93  candidates  were  examined  in  June 
and  September,  1906,  for  admission  to 
the  Frtthman  Class. 
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Admitted.    Admitted  CImt. 
.    .    79  24 

.    .    14  1 

93  26 

The  scholarships  for  1906-07  have 
been  awarded  to  Uie  following  students: 
Marie  C.  Bass,  A.B.  Radcliffe,  '05; 
Emma  B.  Harris,  A.B.  Wesleyan,  '97, 
A.M.  Radcliffe,  '04;  Louise  Holcomb, 
A.B.  Colorado  College,  '06;  Linnie  M. 
Marsh,  A.B.  Whitman,  '06;  Gertrude 
Schopperle,  A.B.  Wellesley,  '04,  A.M. 
'05;  Blanche  £.  Hazard,  Aldna  B. 
Houghton,  Dorothy  Kendall,  Mabel  C. 
Osborne,  Edith  G.  Reeves,  A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  '06,  Margaret  E. 
Rich,  Jennie  E.  Woodward,  of  the  Class 
of  1907;  Constance  £.  Burrage,  Faye  A. 
Dame,  Florence  E.  Lahee,  Marion  Ren- 
frew, Elizabeth  C.  Singleton,  of  the  Class 
of  1908;  Emma  Frost,  Blanche  E. 
Spring,  of  the  Class  of  1909;  Fanny  H. 
Harris,  of  the  Class  of  1910;  Susanna  K. 
Mazyck,  a  Special  student. 

The  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  current  year  has 
been  awarded  to  Dorothea  K.  Jewett, 
A.B.  University  of  California,  '05,  A.M. 
'06.  The  Harvard  Club  of  San  Francisco 
has  for  many  years  past  made  an  annual 
appropriation  for  a  Scholarship  in  Post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard  College,  and 
this  year  the  claims  of  Miss  Jewett  were 
so  superior  and  so  well  presented  that 
she  was,  by  a  large  majority,  chosen  from 
the  list  of  candidates.  Miss  Jewett  is 
studying  the  Classics  in  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege. 

Lucy  Allen  Paton  continues  for  '06- 
07  the  Elizabeth  Allen  Paton  Memorial 
Fellowship  of  $100  established  in  '05-06 
in  memory  of  her  mother.  It  is  to  be 
awarded  to  a  graduate  student  who  has 
begun  some  piece  of  advanced  work  in 
the  departments  of  English  or  Modem 
Languages,  which  she  wishes  to  com- 
plete at  Radcliffe. 


The  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  re- 
ports that  220  have  registered  for  work 
this  year,  a  number  greater  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  Regular  class  work  began 
on  the  last  Friday  of  October.  An  un- 
usual niunber  of  students  are  interested 
in  tennis  this  fall,  and  a  second  open- 
air  court,  provided  on  the  Bertram  Hall 
land  by  the  Radcliffe  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, and  by  subscriptions  from  the  stu- 
dents, gives  them  greater  opportunities 
for  playing  than  last  year.  The  Athletic 
Association  is  organized  to  encourage 
the  physical  training  of  the  students,  and 
to  foster  and  supervise  the  athletic 
games,  namely,  basketball,  tennis,  and 
hockey.  In  the  gymnasium  itself  classes 
in  fencing  and  aesthetic  dancing  for  Se- 
niors and  Juniors  have  already  begun. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  started  in  Radcliffe  in  1896 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  Christian 
character  in  the  students  and  of  conduct- 
ing active  Christian  work.  In  1899  it  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  American  Com- 
mittee, which  is  federated  with  the 
World's  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  W'orld's  Student  Chris- 
tian Federation.  The  membership  in 
'06-07  is  104.  The  Missionary  Commit- 
tee conducts  3  classes  in  the  study  of  mis- 
sions, and  the  Association  through  this 
Conmiittee  assists  materially  in  the  sup- 
port of  one  of  its  former  members  as  a 
Secretary  for  women  students  in  India. 
Receptions  for  the  new  students  are  held 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  social  gatherings 
throughout  the  year.  The  Association 
also  manages  an  Exchange  Bureau  for 
the  assistance  of  students  who  wish  to 
hdp  themselves  through  College. 

This  year  the  editors  of  the  Raddiffe 
Magcasme  have  decided  to  issue,  as  here- 
tofore, three  numbers,  abandoning  the 
experiment  of  two  numbers  only  which 
has  been  tried  for  two  years,  and  they 
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aim  to  present  in  the  first  number  general 
information  about  the  college  for  the 
benefit  of  new  students.  The  December 
number  contains  club  notices  in  a  form 
which  is  helpful  to  new-comers,  Pres. 
Biiggs's  speech  at  the  Radcliffe  Com- 
mencement, 1906,  a  Commencement 
Part  by  Helen  I.  Kendall,  "The  Puritan 
and  his  Social  Problems,**  three  stories, 
and  some  verses. 

The  new  Hall  of  Residence  offered  to 
Radcliffe  College  by  Mrs.  David  P.  Kim- 
ball is  to  be  called,  by  Mrs.  Kimball's 
wish,  the  Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall. 
It  will  stand  near  Bertram  Hall  at  the 
comer  of  Walker  and  Shepard  Streets. 
It  is  planned  to  accommodate  42  stu- 
dents, and  to  provide  a  dining-hall,  and 
suitable  rooms  for  a  matron.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Longfellow,  the  architect,  has  already 
submitted  plans  to  the  committee,  Mrs. 
Richard  C.  Cabot,  Miss  Irwin,  and  Mrs. 
Parkman,  appointed  to  confer  with  him 
and  with  Mrs.  Kimball.  The  Bertram 
Hall  Committee  has  filled  every  room  in 
Bertram  Hall,  and  has  been  obliged  to 
reject  several  applicants.  11  students  are 
in  the  Hall  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Henry  Forbes  Bigelow  has  been 
appointed  the  architect  for  the  new  Rad- 
cliffe Library  building,  and  he  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  preparing  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Libraiy  Committee. 
The  Libraiy  contains  22,000  volumes. 
When  the  new  Libraiy  building  is  once 
built,  these  numbers  will  be  increased  as 
rapidly  as  the  funds  will  pennit.  The 
books  are  selected  with  the  greatest  care 
in  order  to  furnish  the  students  the  latest 
and  best  authorities  in  the  various  de- 
partments. The  Libraiy  Committee  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  has  sent  out  a 
recent  appeal  to  all  the  former  students 
of  Radcliffe,  asking  each  one  to  give, 
before  March  1, 1907,  from  $10  to  $25  for 
the  equipment  of  the  building.  With  the 
excq>tion  of  the  books  eveiything  neces- 


saiy  to  furnish  the  building  is  yet  to  be 
supplied.  The  Committee  has  in  hand 
only  $5500  of  the  $20,000  needed  for  the 
equipment  fund. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Associates  held  on 
October  17,  Mrs.  Virginia  N.  Johnson, 
*90,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Alumnae,  was  elected  Associate  of  Rad- 
cliffe for  a  term  of  3  years  from  1906. 

ALUMNAE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  25,  the 
Alumnae  Association  gave  a  reception  to 
the  Class  of  1906,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  receiving  each  autumn  the  grad- 
uates of  the  preceding  year. 

The  officers  of  the  Radcliffe  Club  of 
New  York  for  1906-07  are:  Pres.,  Edith 
Gihnan  Thacher,  '97;  vice-pres.,  Mrs. 
Cora  Burr  Hardon. '81-84, '85-86 ;  sec., 
Grace  HoUingsworth,  '03  ;  treas..  Edith 
M.  Coe,  '01. 

The  following  former  students  have 
received  appointments  for  1906-07: 
Jennie  M.  Joslin,  '88-90,  is  teaching  in 
the  Morris  High  School,  New  York; 
Katharine  C.  Berry,  '98,  in  the  National 
Park  School,  Forest  Green,  Md.;  Bertha 
T.  Davis,  '01,  in  the  High  School,  Spring- 
field; Vera  W.  Littlefidd,  '02,  in  the 
Ossining  School,  Ossining-on-the-Hud- 
son;  Adelaide  H.  Crowley,  '03.  in  St. 
Agnes  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Anna  M. 
Scorgie,  '03,  in  the  Calhoun  Colored 
School,  Calhoun,  Ala.;  Susanne  E. 
Throop.  '03,  in  the  Ogontz  School, 
Ogontz,  Pa.;  Bessie  F.  Wiswell,  '03,  in 
the  High  School,  Brookline;  Marguerite 
L.  Beard,  '04,  in  Tilton  Seminary,  Til- 
ton,  N.  H.;  Theresa  S.  Haley,  '04,  is  a 
worker  in  the  South  End  Hoase;  Lucy 
Hutchins  is  probation  officer  in  Cam- 
bridge; Frances  A.  Hodgkins,  '04,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  I^aconia, 
N.  H.;  Bessie  H.  Jaques,  '04,  in  Robin- 
son Seminary,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Mabd  R. 
Wilson,  '04,  in  the  Westbrook  Seminaiy, 
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Westbrook,  Conn.;  Alice  B.  Berry,  *05, 
in  the  High  School,  Wayne,  Pa.;  Marie 
C.  Bass,  *05,  in  the  High  School,  Quincy ; 
Eva  Lewis,  '05,  in  Mrs.  Kraiiss*s  Private 
School,  Maiden;  Josephine T.  Sahr,  '05, 
in  the  High  School,  Norton;  Ethel  Win- 
ward,  '05,  in  the  High  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Charlotte  F.  Babcock,  *06,  holds 
a  position  as  tutor;  Sarah  M.  Damon, 
'06,  is  teaching  in  the  High  School,  Nor- 
well;  Sally  F.  Dawes,  '06,  in  the  High 
School,  Kingston;  Sarah  M.  Dolan,  '06, 
in  the  High  School,  Topsfield;  Maiy  E. 
Grimes,  '06,  in  the  Grammar  School, 
Marlboro;  Alice  Haskdl,  '06,  in  the 
Ridge  School,  Washington,  Conn.; 
Louise  Millikin,  '06,  in  the  High  School, 
Milfoid,  N.  H.;  Camilla  M.  Moses,  '06, 
in  the  Grammar  and  High  School,  Web- 
ster; Euphemia  Drysdale,  '06,  is  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Bos- 
ton; Arville  D.  Walker,  '06,  is  employed 
in  the  Harvard  Observatory;  Olive 
Brown,  '9S-97,  is  teaching  in  Flushing 
Seminary,  Flushing,  N.  Y.;  Florence 
Austin,  '02-05,  is  teaching  in  the  Gram- 
mar School,  Rochdale;  Jessie  S.  Far- 
num,  '04-06,  in  Zeigler,  111.;  Catharine 
M.  Tinker,  '05-06,  in  the  High  School, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Mary  E.  Parsons,  '94- 
05,  is  in  the  Neighborhood  House,  Cam- 
bridge; Edith  Roberts,  '01-04,  is  a 
worker  in  the  College  Settlement,  Phila- 
delphia; Frances  Hardon,  '01,  is  study- 
ing in  the  Sorbonne,  Paris;  Nellie  C. 
Geddes  and  Frances  D.  MacCarthy,  '05, 
Ruth  Richards,  '06,  Gertrude  B.  Ellis, 
and  Caroline  E.  Shute,  '04-06,  and 
Mary  F.  Ellis,  '05-06,  are  studying  in 
Simmons  College. 

Amelia  C.  Ford,  '05,  has  been  awarded 
the  graduate  scholarship  in  American 
History  for  '06-07  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Isabel  Butler,  '91-96,  '05-07,  has 
published  a  translation  from  the  French 
of  the  "Song  of  Roland."  AbbieFarwell 


Brown,  '91-92,  '93-94,  has  published 
a  book  of  stories  for  children,  called 
"Brothers  and  Sisters." 

Marriages. 

1895.  Virginia  Holbrook  to  Dr.  Ernst 
Dick,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  Aug. 
7,  1906. 

1896.  Emily  de  Mille  Macvane  to  Lieu- 
tenant Maurice  Dodeman  at  St.- 
Germain-en-Laye,    France,    Sept. 

15,  1906. 

1897.  Ethel  Dean  Converse  to  William 
Walker  Rockwell,  at  Brookline, 
Sept.  19,  1906. 

1897.  Edith  Gihnan  to  John  Hamilton 

Thacher,  at  Cambridge,  Nov.  15, 

1906. 
1897.  Margaret    Carlton    Magrath    to 

Alfred  J.  Moses,  at  Cambridge, 

Aug.  18,  1906. 

1899.  Anna  Annable  to  Daniel  Bertrand 
Trefethen  at  Belmont,  Sept.  21, 
1906. 

1900.  Sarah  Brown  Eaton  to  Martin 
Mower,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug. 

16,  1906. 

1900.  Helen  Margaret  Fei^guson  Byron 
to  Harold  Roy  Colson,  at  Water- 
town,  Oct.  12,  1906. 

1901.  Lillian  Canavan  to  Roger  Fuller 
Hosford.  at  HoUis,  N.  H.,  Sept.  11, 
1906. 

1902.  Theodora  Bates  to  Edward  Rus- 
sell Cogswell,  Jr.,  at  Cambridge, 
Sept.  15,  1906. 

1902.  Adelaide  Eloise  Russell  to  Charies 
Franklin  Shaw,  at  Cambridge, 
Oct.  24,  1906. 

1903.  Florence  Elizabeth  Heath  to  Frank 
Hall  Burtt,  at  All.«rton,  Oct.  2, 1906. 

1904.  Elinor  Palmer  to  Alejonder  Rich- 
ardson Magruder,  at  Lowell,  Aug. 
£2,  1906. 

1905.  Methyl  Hixson  to  William  Francis 
Bradbury,  at  Cambridge,  June  22, 
1906. 
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1905.  Eva  Gertrude  Stickney  to  Edwin 
Johnaon. 

1906.  Helen  Morton  Bridgham  to 
Plumer  Wheeler,  at  Arlington 
Heights,  Oct.  23,  1906. 

1893-95.  Pauline  Wiggin  to  William 
Jackson  Leonard,  at  Truro,  Sept. 
5,  1906. 

1898-00.  Lilian  Enuneline  Macdonald  to 
Rev.  William  McCuUoch  Thom- 
son, at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
Sept.  5,  1906. 

1900-02.  Susan  Jackson  to  Ralph  Blake 
Williams,  at  Boston,  Sept.  6, 1906. 

1902-04,  1905-06.  Winifred  Hanus  to 
Edward  Qark  Whiting,  at  Cam- 
bridge.  Sept.  29,  1906. 

1903-04.  Dorothy  Helen  Van  Patten  to 
Henry  Augustus  Tori^,  Aug.  29, 
1906. 

1905-06.  Reva  Sapp  to  John  Roy  0*Con- 
nor,  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  15, 1906. 

Deatk. 

1901-03.  Sarah  Wellington  Hutchinson 
Chase,  Aug.  25,  1906. 


STUDENT  LIFE. 

"When  the  College  year  began  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  among  undergraduates 
was  the  football  situation.  Not  only  did 
the  future  of  the  game  at  Harvard  de- 
pend upon  the  effectiveness  of.  the  new 
rules,  but  many  felt  that  the  changes 
would  spoil  the  game  which,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  has  endeared  itsdf  to  more 
than  a  generation  of  sport-loving  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Reid  was  entering  upon  his 
second  year  as  head  coach  of  the  Eleven, 
and  looking  bade  upon  the  showing 
made  against  Yale  last  year  after  a  sea- 
son of  untiring  struggle  against  dis- 
couraging odds,  and  having  also  in  mind 
Coach  Wray*s  success  after  two  consecu- 
tive years  with  the  Crew,  the  majority  of 


undergraduates  were  indined  to  view  the 
situation  hopefully.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  certain  changes  in  the  rules 
were  fundamental.  The  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  the  ten-yard  rule  were  foreseen 
in  the  first  game  of  the  season,  but  the 
counteracting  tendendes  of  the  forward 
pass  and  onside  kick  did  not  appear  until 
later.  When  two  teams  of  almost  evenly 
matched  defensive  strength  were  opposed 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  kicks  and  to 
trick  plays.  The  possibilities  of  the  for- 
ward pass  were  investigated  with  vary- 
ing success,  but  the  onside  kick,  al- 
though offering  more  risk  of  losing  the 
ball,  promised  longer  gains,  and  in  any 
case  forced  the  bidl  farther  into  the  op- 
ponents* territory.  Unnecessary  rough- 
ness has  in  laige  measure  been  elimin- 
ated, but  this  was  apparently  due  rather 
to  a  spirit  of  better  feeling  among  the 
players  than  to  the  strictness  of  rules  or 
the  vigilance  of  offidals.  The  neutral 
zone  established  between  the  lines  of 
scrimmage  made  offside  play  and  hold- 
ing in  the  line  more  sure  of  detection.  In 
spite  of  many  predictions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  injuries  resulting  from  the 
more  open  game  were  less  frequent  and 
less  severe.  Although  the  Governing 
Boards  had  given  the  University  permis- 
sion to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball only  until  December  1,  few  really 
fdt  that  this  would  be  Harvard's  last 
season  of  partidpation  in  the  sport. 

On  returning  to  College  the  under- 
graduates were  greeted  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  no  H.  A.  A.  tickets 
would  be  sold,  their  place  bdng  partially 
filled  by  the  issue  of  football  season 
tickets.  This  change  was  due  to  a  vote  of 
the  Governing  Boards  last  May,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Athletic  Committee  should 
sanction  no  intercollegiate  contests  after 
December  1,  pending  an  investigation  of 
athletics  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers.    With  such  a 
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condition  of  affairs  it  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  sell  tickets  for  sports  which 
the  Athletic  Committee  had  no  power  to 
authorize.  Whetheror  not  the  purpose  of 
the  joint  conunittee  was  to  withdraw  the 
University  from  intercollegiate  athletics 
entirely  was  not  known,  but  its  dilatori- 
ness  produced  the  impression  that  such 
was  its  intention.  Managers  of  winter 
and  spring  sports  were  seriously  handi- 
capped in  making  out  their  schedules, 
while  a  matter  which  might  have  been 
decided  during  the  summer  was  allowed 
to  drag  along  as  if  it  were  not  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  student  body  could  sym- 
pathize with  the  desire  to  eliminate  as  far 
as  possible  the  spirit  of  conmierdalism 
from  athletic  contests,  but  it  could  not 
respect  nor  understand  an  attitude 
which  refused  to  face  the  situation 
squarely  and  to  make  known  exactly 
what  was  the  cause  for  such  ineffective 
delay. 

G>nsiderable  criticism  has  been  heard 
from  undergraduates  against  the  new 
scheme  whereby  students  are  charged 
$20  each  for  every  course  in  excess  of  the 
required  number.  This  iimovation  was 
no  doubt  caused  by  the  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  who  take  their  de- 
gree in  three  years,  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  most  affected  by  it.  The  op- 
position to  this  increase  in  the  tuition  fee 
was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
upon  whom  the  increased  charges  will 
fall  most  heavily  are  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  add  to  their  expenses.  The 
revenues  of  the  University  will  be  con- 
siderably increased,  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students  are  unwilling  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  mininniTn  amount 
of  work  prescribed  for  a  degree. 

The  Junior  Gass  returned  this  fall  to 
the  old  method  of  nominating  officers 
from  the  floor  instead  of  by  a  nominating 
committee.  Itwasfdtthatwhileawdl- 
chosen  nominating  committee  could  ac- 


complish the  purpose  as  well  and  perhaps 
with  less  trouble  than  the  whole  Class, 
the  safest  way  of  choosing  candidates 
waa  to  let  every  one  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter.  It  was  also  felt  that  more  inter- 
est would  be  taken  in  the  elections,  and 
that  since  every  one  had  the  chance  to 
have  his  candidate  voted' on,  at  least  in 
caucus,  there  would  be  less  likelihood 
that  the  officers  elected  would  be  unf  airiy 
criticised. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  in- 
terdass  debates  the  University  Debating 
Council  this  fall  proposed  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  upper-class  debating. 
It  was  decided  to  divide  all  upper-class- 
men interested  in  debating  into  two 
dubs,  the  Forum  and  the  Agora,  similar 
to  the  Forum  organized  last  year.  The 
two  dubs  will  hold  frequent  debates 
among  their  own  members,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  a  series  of  interdub  debates 
will  be  arranged.  For  these  debates 
spedal  dub  teams  will  be  chosen  and 
will  recdve  careful  coaching  for  the  final 
debate.  The  Pasteur  Medal,  which  has 
formerly  been  awarded  in  the  final  inter- 
dass  debates,  will  be  given  to  the  best 
speaker  in  the  final  debate  between  the 
Forum  and  Agora.  The  Debating  Coun- 
dl  also  dedded  that  the  Yale  Debate,  for 
which  an  admission  fee  has  been  charged 
in  past  years,  should  be  open  to  the  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  debate,  a  sub- 
scription was  started  among  members 
of  the  University.  At  the  prdiminary 
trials  for  the  Yale  Debate,  hdd  on 
October  30,  fifty-six  men  spoke  —  the 
largest  number  of  candidates  since  1908. 
According  to  the  agreement  between 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  which  has 
been  readopted  this  year,  graduates  will 
still  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  inter- 
collegiate debates.  A  proposition  fa- 
vored by  many  men  prominent  in  debat- 
ing interests  is  that  of  having  a  debate 
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between  the  Harvard  and  Yale  Fresh- 
men. The  Freshman  Debating  Club  has 
been  organized  as  usual,  and  is  holding 
regular  debates  by  means  of  a  division  of 
the  members  into  camps.  An  amusing 
innovation  in  debating  was  originated  by 
J.  H.  Hyde,  *98,  who  offered  a  cup  to  the 
winning  team  in  a  French  debate  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Yale,  to  be  held  this 
year  in  Cambridge,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cercle  Fran9ais. 

Last  year  many  improvements  were 
made  at  Memorial  Hall  and  as  the  mem- 
bership became  thinned  out  in  the 
spring  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  in- 
creased expenditures  without  raising  the 
price  of  board.  The  heavier  charges 
drove  many  men  away  from  the  Hall  so 
that  there  was  danger  that  the  weekly 
board  would  go  still  higher.  In  order  to 
place  matters  on  a  firmer  basis  this  year, 
an  endeavor  was  made  to  secure  a  pro- 
mise from  1200  men  that  they  would  eat 
at  Memorial  for  at  least  three  months. 
If  this  could  be  accomplished  the  board 
was  to  have  been  $2.85  per  week.  As  the 
required  number  did  not  sign,  this  plan 
was  abandoned.  The  number  of  waiters 
was  cut  down,  expenses  were  diminished 
in  other  ways,  and  the  membership  was 
limited  to  1100.  With  this  arrangement 
it  was  expected  that  the  board  would  not 
greatly  exceed  $2.85,  and  so  many  appli- 
cations for  admission  were  received  that 
a  waiting-list  was  established.  Randall 
Hall  was  also  well  filled. 

No  Freshman  can  have  felt  this  fall  that 
he  was  being  ignored.  Beginning  with 
the  reception  at  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  on  the  day  after  the  opening  of 
College,  the  Class  of  1910  has  been  royally 
welcomed.  On  this  occasion  the  speeches 
were  intended  to  instruct  new  men  in  the 
various  phases  of  undergraduate  life  and 
to  make  them  feel  that  the  sooner  every 
one  of  them  chose  some  field  of  activity, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  him  and  for  his 


Class,  llie  speakers  were  Dean  Hurlbut, 
H.  Foster,  Jr.,  '07,  J.  M.  Groves,  '05. 
and  D.  G.  Field,'07.  Theannual  Faculty 
reception  to  Freshmen  was  again  held 
in  the  Union,  and  the  laige  Living  Room 
was  filled  to  overflowing,  many  upper- 
dassmen  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  President  Eliot. 
His  speech  was  upon  the  privileges  and 
dangers  of  freedom  in  College  life,  with 
some  practical  advice  as  to  how  freedom 
should  be  used.  Dean  Briggs  presided  at 
this  meeting  and  the  other  speakers  were 
Prof.  Peabody,  Prof.  Neilson,  and  N. 
Kelley,  '06.  In  addition  to  these  large 
receptions  and  other  smaller  ones,  a  large 
committee  of  Seniors  and  Juniors  was 
appointed,  to  invite  a  few  Freshmen  to 
their  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
informally  a  few  upper-dassmoi.  The 
number  of  new  students  assigned  to  each 
man  did  not  exceed  ten,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee  was  expected  to 
visit  each  man  on  his  list  if  possible. 

The  Cooperative  Society  declared  an 
annual  dividend  of  8  per  cent,  as  against 
7  per  cent  last  year  and  4  per  cent  in 
1903-04.  The  volume  of  business 
showed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  or 
$10,986.30,  and  the  net  profits  an  in- 
crease of  $1306.59  over  last  year.  The 
total  sales  were  $249,251.44,  and  the 
total  profits  were  $10,907.85. 

A  list  of  the  more  prominent  under- 
graduate activities  follows,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  oflScers  connected  with 
each:  University  Football:  H.  Foster, 
Jr.,  '07,  captain;  W.  T.  Rdd,  Jr.,  '01, 
head  coach;  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  *07,  man- 
ager. University  Baseball:  W.  D.  Dex- 
ter, Jr.,  '07.  captain;  G.  T.  Sugden,  '07. 
manager.  University  Crew:  R.  L. 
Bacon,  '07,  captain;  J.  Wray,  head 
coach;  G.  Whitney,  '07,  manager.  Uni- 
versity Track  Team:  W.  Minot,  '07,  cap- 
tain; J.  G.  Lathrop,  head  coach;  J.  J. 
Rowe,  *07,  manager.    The  Crimson:  J. 
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H.  Ijams,  '07,  presideiit;  J.  M.  Morse, 
'07,  managing  editor;  D.  S.  Brigham, 
'08,  C.  S.  Brown.  Jr.,  '08,  A.  W.  Hinkel, 
'08,  assistant  managing  editors;  F.  M. 
Henry,  '09,  secretary;  J.  J.  Rowe,  '07, 
business  manager.  The  Lampoon:  J.  H. 
Breck,  '07,  president;  W.  B.  Long,  '07. 
secretary;  G.  A.  Leland,  Jr.,  '07,  treas- 
urer. —  The  Advocate:  J.  L.  Price,  '07, 
president;  W.  Goodwin,  '07,  secretary; 
J.  Weare,  '07,  business  manager.  —  llie 
Monthly:  H.  Hagedorn,  Jr.,  '07,  presi- 
dent; J.  W.  Baker,  '08,  business  man- 
ager; J.  H.  Wheelock,  '08,  secretary. 
—  University  Debating  Council:  M.  C. 
Leckner,  '07,  president;  G.  J.  Hirsch, 
'07,  vice-president;  J.  S.  Davis,  '08, 
secretary;  F.  Schenck,  '09,  treasurer; 
£.  R.  Lewis,  '08,  librarian;  D.  Rosen- 
blum,  '08,  manager.  —  Phillipa  Brooks 
House  Association:  J.  D.  White,  '07, 
president;  D.  G.  Field,  '07,  vice-presi- 
dent; H.  W.  Nichols,  '07.  treasurer; 
G.  G.  Ball,  '08.  secretary;  J.  M. 
Groves,  '05,  graduate  secretary. 

Z).  S.  Brigham,  *06. 

ATHLETICS. 

JootialL 

University  football  practice  began  on 
Wednesday,  September  12,  with  a  squad 
of  26  men.  The  decrease  from  the  num- 
ber last  year  can  be  nearly  accounted  for 
by  the  new  eligibility  rules,  which  bar 
Freshmen  and  graduate  students  from 
intercollegiate  teams.  These  restrictions 
were  in  a  way  helpful  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  team;  for  although  no  help 
could  be  had  from  the  entering  dass. 
Coach  Reid  and  his  associates  were  fa- 
miliar with  practically  all  the  men  who 
composed  the  squad,  and  were  obliged  to 
give  little  attention  to  trying  out  new 
material.  There  were  twelve  members  of 
the  squad  who  had  already  won  their 


football  "H."  The  centre  positions  in 
the  hne  and  the  backfield  were  well  pro- 
vided for  with  Parker  at  centre;  Burr 
and  Kersburg  for  guards;  Foster,  Wen- 
dell, Lockwood,  and  Lincoln  for  half- 
backs; and  at  quarterback,  Starr,  New- 
hall,  and  Hall.  The  loss  of  last  yearns 
best  fullbacks,  Carr  and  Harrison,  was 
severely  felt.  Appollonio,  one  of  the  best 
candidates  for  that  position,  was  injured 
early  in  the  year,  an  occurrence  which 
gave  Mason  a  chance  to  show  latent  abil- 
ity in  the  minor  games.  Wendell  and 
Gray  were  also  tried  at  that  position. 
From  the  first  it  was  felt  that  the  hardest 
task  would  be  to  find  suitable  tackles  and 
ends.  The  graduation  of  Squires  and 
Montgomery  and  Brill's  refusal  to  play 
left  both  tackle  positions  open.  Last  year 
no  really  good  ends  were  discovered  or 
developed,  and  under  the  new  rules  it 
seemed  likely  that  the  ends  might  be 
much  more  important  than  heretofore  — 
a  conjecture  which  was  seen  to  be  true 
when  the  forward  pass  and  onside  kick 
were  brought  into  frequent  use.  Bum- 
ham  and  Macdonald  were  the  most  pro- 
mising of  last  year's  candidates,  but 
Orr,  Kennard,  Starr,  and  Miller  soon 
came  to  the  fore.  Osborne,  Inches,  and 
Warren  did  good  work  at  tackle,  and  the 
latter  was  also  tried  at  guard.  Pierce, 
who  played  guard  last  year,  was  used  as 
a  substitute  tackle. 

The  team  was  but  slightly  hampered 
by  injuries,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  modifications  in  the  rules,  but  also 
because  of  the  immediate  and  careful 
attention  given  to  minor  accidents.  It 
was  not  until  the  Bates  game,  on  Oct. 
10,  that  the  Eleven  first  gave  evidence  of 
offensive  strength.  In  that  game,  al- 
though scored  on  by  a  clever  trick  play, 
the  University  team  were  able  to  rush 
through  their  lighter  opponents  for  a 
total  of  27  points.  The  most  encourag- 
ing of  the  early  games  was  that  with 
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^ringfield  Training  School,  against 
which  team  the  defense  was  strong  and 
the  ofiFense  practically  irresistible. 
The  coaches  were  spared  the  necessity 
of  developing  a  kicker,  since  Burr  ex- 
celled on  long  punts,  Foster  and  Hew- 
hall  could  be  relied  upon  for  bnside 
kicks,  and  Hall  was  fairly  sure  on  drop 
kicks.  The  schedule,  with  the  scores, 
was  as  follows: 

Sept  29.  Harvard,   7  ;  WOliama,  0. 

Oct.   3.  H.,  10 ;  Bowdoin,  0. 

6.  H.,  17  ;  U.  of  Maine,  0. 

10.  H.,  27  ;  Bates,  6. 

13.  H.,  21 ;    Amherat  Agifoultiinl  Col- 

kge,0. 

20.  H.,  44 ;  Springfield  Training  School,  0. 

27.  H.,   5i  West  Point,  0. 

Kov.    8.  H.,    9 ;  Brown,  6. 

10.  H.,   5;  Carlisle  Indians,  0. 

17.  H.,  22  i  Dartmoath,  9. 

24.  H.,   0;  Yale,  6. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  Freshman 
football  candidates,  about  120  men  re- 
ported on  Oct.  2  for  the  first  practice. 
The  large  number  of  candidates  — 
nearly  30  more  than  last  year — was  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  no 
Freshmen  were  digible  for  the  Univer- 
sity Eleven.  J.  L.  Derby,  '08,  was  ap- 
pointed temporary  coach  of  the  squad, 
but  the  position  was  ultimately  filled  by 
F.  R.  Boyd,  2L.  The  team  soon  gave 
promise  of  strength,  tieing  Exeter  and 
defeating  Andover  on  their  home 
grounds. 

The  scores  for  the  season  follow: 

Oct.  13.  H.  1910,  0  ;  Oroton,    6. 

17.  H.  1910,  6 ;  Technology  1909,  0. 

20.  H.  1910,  0  ;  Exeter,  0. 

27.  H.  1910,  6  ;  AndoTer,  0. 

Not.  3.  H.  1910,  6 ;  Worcester  Academy,  14. 

10.  H.  1910,  17  ;  Gushing  Academy,  0. 

17.  H.  1910,  0 ;  Tale  1910,  28. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  shown 
last  year  in  scrub  football,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  start  a  series  this  season. 
Class  football,  however,  was  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Additional  interest  was 
shown  by  the  upper-class  teams  on  ac- 


count of  the  vote  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee that  the  members  of  the  winning 
team  of  the  three  upper-class  devens 
should  be  awarded  their  numerals.  This 
merely  put  Class  football  on  the  same 
status  with  rowing,  and  was  generally 
admitted  to  be  much  fairer  than  the  old 
system,  since  the  Freshmen  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  whole  season  of  hard  prac- 
tice and  games. 

The  scheme  of  having  "Dormitoiy 
Crews,"  inaugurated  last  year  by  Q^ 
tain  Filley,  was  tried  again  this  season 
with  even  greater  success.  Twenty  crews 
practised  on  the  river  for  two  or  three 
weeks  and  participated  in  the  three  days* 
bumping  races  which  concluded  the 
dormitory  rowing.  The  work  of  these 
crews  was  closely  watched  in  order  that 
adequate  coaching  might  be  given  to  pro- 
mising oarsmen.  With  this  end  in  view 
Coach  Stevenson,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work  at  (he  Newell  boathouse,  was 
assisted  by  S.  W.  Fish,  *08,  and  C.  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  '08;  and  at  the  Weld  Club 
Coach  Vail  had  as  assistants  R.  M. 
Tappan,  W,  and  G.  G.  Glass,  '08.  llie 
following  crews  took  part  in  the  races: 
Claverly,  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Dunster- 
Dana-Drayton,  Randolph,  Westmorly, 
Craigie-Waverly,  Russell,  Thayer,  First 
Holyoke,  Second  Uolyoke,  Hampden, 
Uolworthy,  Perkins,  Matthews,  Weld, 
Foxcroft-Divinity,  Grays,  Hollis-Stough- 
ton,  Brentford,  College  House.  These 
crews  were  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  after  the  three  days'  racing,  Claverly 
was  adjudged  the  winner  as  being  the 
best  crew  in  the  fastest  division.  In  order 
to  encourage  and  perpetuate  fall  rowing, 
under  similar  conditions,  B.  A.  G.  Fuller, 
'00,  presented  two  cups,  to  be  known  as 
the  "Filley  Cups."  one  to  be  competed 
for  annually  and  the  other  to  go  to  the 
winning  crew  this  season.  The  Univov 
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aity  Crew  squad  wu  called  out  eariy  in 
the  fall  and  two  trial  eights  were  formed, 
one  being  identical  with  the  1909  Fresh- 
man crew.  With  six  of  last  yearns  win- 
ning Eight  still  digible  and  a  wealth  of 
good  material  in  the  1908  and  1909 
Freshman  crews,  the  prospects  for  an- 
other successful  season  are  very  bright. 
As  soon  as  the  bumping  races  were  over, 
the  Freshman  squad  was  called  out  for 
work  on  the  machines,  and  the  graded 
crews  from  each  boathouse  began  pre- 
paration for  the  races  on  the  basin. 

Ctadtt 

Informal  trade  woric  began  a  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  CoU^ge,  and  on 
Oct.  3  a  meeting  of  about  200  track  can- 
didates was  held,  at  which  plans  for  the 
year  were  outlined  and  speeches  of  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  were  made  by 
present  and  former  athletes.  At  this 
meeting  the  organization  of  a  Track  and 
Field  Club  was  announced.  This  dub 
was  formed  to  promote  acquaintance  and 
sodability  among  men  at  all  interested 
in  track  sports  —  the  branch  of  athletics 
in  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  foster  an 
esprit-de-corps.  Besides  planning  fre- 
quent cross-country  walks,  the  dub  has 
fitted  up  a  sort  of  lounging-room  in  the 
Locker  Building.  The  announcement 
was  also  made  at  this  time  of  a  series  of 
fidd  events  which  were  hdd  at  intervals 
through  the  fall.  These  events  were  of 
value  not  only  through  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  dement  of  competition, 
but  also  through  the  opportunities  af- 
forded the  coaches  of  watching  the  men 
in  actual  contest.  A  Freshman  track 
meet  was  hdd  on  Oct.  22  with  96  en- 
tries. In  spite  of  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions many  of  the  perfoimances  were  ex- 
cellent. The  most  closely  contested  event 
was  the  one-mile  run,  which  was  won  by 
a  few  inches  by  J.  R.  Coolidge.  The  an- 


nual fall  handicap  games,  hdd  on  October 
27,  brought  out  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  200  entries.  The  conditions  were 
favorable  and  the  results  were  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  100-  and  220-yanl 
dashes  were  won  by  E.  V.  B.  Parke,  *08, 
with  handicaps  of  five  and  ten  yards  re- 
spectivdy.  W.  M.  Rand,  *09,  secured 
first  place  in  the  120-yd.  hurdles  and 
second  in  the  high  hurdles.  H.  Taylor, 
'07,  won  the  220-yd.  hurdles  and  the 
broad  jump;  C.  R.  Nasmith,  IL.,  won  the 
mile  run,  H.  Green,  '08,  the  880,  E.  K. 
Merrihew,  '10,  the  quarter,  E.  B.  Smith, 
'08,  the  two-mile,  R.  £.  Somers,  '08,  the 
high  jump,  C.  C.  Little,  '10,  the  shot-put, 
H.  £.  Kersburg,  '07,  the  hammer-throw, 
and  L.  C.  Seavems,  '10,  the  pole-vault. 
The  prospects  for  a  strong  team  next 
spring  are  not  so  good  as  last  season,  and 
as  usual  there  is  a  lack  of  second  string 
men  for  the  fidd  events. 

QTeiuiiiu 

The  team  sent  by  Harvard  to  the  inter- 
collegiate tennis  tournament  at  Haver- 
ford  was,  with  the  exception  of  J.  M. 
Morse,  '07,  made  up  of  men  of  practi- 
cally no  experience,  and  it  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. Morse  had  the  misfortune  to 
meet  in  the  second  round  Leroy  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  winner  of  the  tournament, 
and  but  for  the  unexpected  brace  made 
by  C.  C.  Pdl,  '08,  who  was  defeated  by 
Leroy  in  the  finals,  the  University  team 
would  have  made  but  a  poor  showing. 
The  other  two  members  of  the  team  were 
R.  S.  Lovering,  '08.  and  A.  S.  Dabney, 
Jr.,  '09.  The  University  tennis  tourna- 
ment began  Oct.  8,  with  129  entries  in 
the  singles,  and  a  proportionatdy  large 
number  in  the  doubles.  The  singles 
championship  was  won  by  F.  J.  SuUo- 
way,  8L.,  who  defeated  J.  H.  Chase,  IG., 
in  the  final  round,  6-2,  6-4,  6-8.  The 
doubles  were  easily  won  by  Sulloway  and 
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F.  W.  Cole,  3L.,  who  defeated  C.  R. 
Leonaid,  '08,  and  W.  H.  Y.  Hackett,  '08, 
6-1, 6-2, 6-1.  N.  W.  Niles,  '09,  who  last 
year  won  the  singles  championship  and 
also  played  in  the  finals  of  the  doubles, 
was  unable  to  compete  this  year.  The 
interdass  series  wa^  won  by  the  Seniors, 
who  defeated  the  Juniors,  and  in  the 
final  round  won  from  the  Freshmen  by 
the  dose  score  of  five  matches  to  four. 

The  University  Golf  Team,  composed 
of  Hickox,  Wilder,  Briggs,  Clark,  McNeil, 
and  Clafflin,  was  defeated  in  the  first 
round  of  the  intercollegiate  tournament 
at  Garden  City,  by  Princeton,  by  the 
score  of  \5\  to  2}.  The  championship 
was  won  by  Yale. — The  Newell  Boat 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers :  G. 
Whitney, '07,  president;  K.  Howes, '08, 
secretary;  R.  H.  Wiswall,  '07,  captain. 
—  G.  Emerson,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  University 
Track  Team.  —  Dr.  Sargent  is  conduct- 
ing experim«its  with  a  new  game  called 
cross-ball,  similar  to  football  and  basket- 
ball. The  game  has  been  tried  on  Jarvis 
Field  by  two  teams  of  twelve  men  each 
recruited  from  Dr.  Saigent's  class  for 
gymnastic  instructors.  —  Fall  baseball 
was  omitted,  since  no  Freshmen  will  be 
eligible  for  the  team  next  year,  and  the 
coming  season  will  show  what  Freshmen 
will  eventually  be  good  material  for  the 
University  Team . — The  Lacrosse  Team 
held  a  very  encouraging  fall  practice, 
which  was  terminated  by  a  dedsive  vic- 
tory over  a  team  of  graduates.  —  The 
fall  shoot  for  the  novice  cup  was  won  by 
E.  Farley,  '07.  —  H.  H.  Wilder,  '09,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Golf  Assodation.  —  Enthusiastic  mass 
meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Union.  New  football  songs  were 
chosen  after  a  competition,  but  few,  if 


any  of  them,  were  suffidently  catchy  to 
replace  the  older  songs.  —  S.  E.  Good- 
win, '07,  has  been  dected  captain  of  the 
Gymnastic  Team  and  C.  A.  Bliss,  '08, 
captain  of  the  Fendng  Team. 

Z).  5.  Brigham,  08. 

Cl^e  |)ai1iarli'€amitiliire  Bate. 

On  July  4, 1906,  the  Harvard  Athletic 
Committee  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "ifew/wd:  That  the 'Varsity  Crew 
be  permitted  to  row  a  race  with  the'Var^ 
sity  Crew  of  Cambridge,  England,  on  the 
English  Thames,  in  September,  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  be  responsible  finandally 
in  any  way.  The  details  to  be  adjusted 
by  agreement  with  the  English  Crew. 
The  Harvard  Crew  manager  to  make  an 
accounting  to  the  Committee  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  trip."  This  resolution 
offidally  sanctioned  a  scheme  which  had 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time; 
and  which,  after  the  victory  over  Yale, 
rapidly  became  a  definite  plan  of  action. 
The  prdiminaiy  arrangements  were 
made  by  F.  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  '00,  and 
R.  C.  Lehman,  coach  of  the  University 
crews  in  1897  and  1898.  The  necessary 
funds  were  provided  by  private  sub- 
scription. Assistant  Manager  G.  Whit- 
ney, '07,  and  Charies  Hart,  the  Univer- 
sity boat-rigger,  sailed  from  Boston  on 
July  25  with  two  dght-oared  Davy  shells. 
Two  days  later  Capt.  Filley,  Bacon, 
Richardson,  Glass,  Tappan,  and  Blag- 
den  of  the  1906  'Varsity  Crew.  Flint  of 
the  1905  Crew,  and  Faulkner,  of  the 
Freshman  Eight,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
T.  S.  Manahan  and  Coach  Wray,  sailed 
on  the  Cedric  from  New  York.  In 
England  they  were  met  by  Newhall  and 
Fish,  of  the  1906  'Varsity,  Lunt,  of  the 
Freshman  Crew,  and  Manager  Emerson. 

On  August  6  both  the  University  and 
Cambridge  crews  began  training  at 
Boume-End.    On  the  23d  both  crews 
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moved  to  Putney,  where  they  had  daily 
practice  over  the  regular  course.  The 
Harvard  crew  had  quarters  at  20  Carlton 
Road,  with  the  privUeges  of  the  London 
Rowing  Club,  at  the  boathouse  of  which 
the  shells  were  kept. 

The  progress  of  the  University  Crew 
was  hampered  by  frequent  and  inevitable 
shifts.  Glass,  No.  4,  developed  water  on 
the  knee,  and  was  unable  to  row.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Morgan,  No.  8  in  the 
Yale  race,  who  joined  the  squad  in  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  term  was  over.  Flint  rowed  in 
Morgan's  place  at  8.  In  spite  of  this 
handicap,  the  Crew  did  well  throughout 
the  training  period,  its  best  work  being  a 
week  before  the  race,  when  it  covered  the 
4)  mile  course  in  18  m.  47  s.  The  out- 
come of  the  race  was  generally  felt  to  be 
veiy  doubtful,  Cambridge  being  a  slight 
favorite. 

The  race  was  rowed  Sept.  8,  starting 
at  4.80  in  the  afternoon.  Cambridge  won 
the  toss,  and  chose  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  wind  was  from  the  northeast, 
blowing  diagonally  across  the  course  at 
the  start;  the  crews  had  a  strong  flood 
tide  behind  them.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  minute  the  Cambridge  Crew  was 
several  feet  ahead.  At  the  **mile  post," 
about  1600  yards  from  the  start,  the  Eng- 
lish Crew  had  a  lead  of  nearly  2)  lengths. 


Here  the  leaders  reduced  their  stroke  to 
80,  Harvard  maintaining  a  steady  82. 
At  Hanunersmith  Bridge,  If  miles  from 
the  start,  Cambridge  was  8^  lengths 
ahead.  Soon  after  this  the  University 
Crew  spurted,  and  in  the  next  half  mile 
reduced  the  lead  to  2}  lengths.  Ap- 
proaching Barnes  Bridge,  half  a  mile 
below  the  finish,  the  Cambridge  cox- 
swain bore  over  toward  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  thus  giving  the  University 
crew  the  wash  from  the  Cambridge  boat. 
In  the  last  stretch  the  University  Crew 
once  more  spurted,  gaining  about  a 
length;  but  Cambridge  had  a  safe  lead, 
and  crossed  the  line  two  lengths  ahead  of 
Harvard.  The  time  was  —  Cambridge, 
19  m.  18  s.;  Harvard,  19  m.  24  s. 

The  crews  rowed  in  the  following 
order: 

Cambridge :  Stroke,  Btuut;  7,  Jobnfltone ;  C, 
Powell;  6,  Baynea :  4,  Donaldson ;  3,  Goldamith ; 
2,  Benham ;  bow,  Gloae-Brooka;  ooz.,  Bcott. 

Harvard:  Stroke,  FOley;  7,  Newhall;  6, 
Bacon;  5,  Richardson ;  4,  Morgan ;  3,  Flint ;  2, 
Fiih;  bow,  Tappaa ;  coz.,  Blagden. 

After  the  race  the  crews  dined  to- 
gether at  Prince's  restaurant.  Col.  Wil- 
lan,  who  rowed  against  Harvard  in  1869, 
presided,  with  Capt.  Filley  on  his  right 
and  Pres.  Goldsmith  of  the  Cambridge 
Boat  Club  on  his  left.  Ambassador  Reid, 
Goldsmith,  and  Filley  were  among  the 
speakers.  Z>.  <S.  Brigkam,  '08. 


THE  GRADUATES. 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

ASaoaATED  HABVARD  CLUBS. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Arizona  has 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation. 

By  action  of  the  Council,  the  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  and  will 
extend  over  two  days.  Business  meetings 


will  be  held  both  days.  This  meeting  will 
probably  be  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
May  24  and  25,  1907. 

Valentine  H.  May,  '95.  Sec. 


On  June  7,  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  the  Tempe  Normal  School,  the 
Club  presented  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gad- 
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dis,  winner  in  the  competition  for  the 
Harvard  Club  Medal,  a  silver  medallion 
in  recognition  of  work  performed  along 
lines  suggested  by  the  Club,  to  increase 
m  so  far  as  possible  and  from  sources 
original  and  native,  the  total  of  available 
information  regarding  things  peculiarly 
Arizoniau.  On  that  occasion  the  head 
of  the  school,  addressing  the  graduating 
class,  told  them  how  the  medal  came  into 
being,  which  we  hope  ^ill  be  an  annual 
feature. 

A.  C.  MacArthur,  '05,  has  gone  back 
to  Cambridge  for  a  year  in  the  Graduate 
School. 

Roy  S.  Goodrich,  '98,  had  the  distinc- 
tion to  represent  the  Territory  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  special  embassy  sent  to  Wash- 
ington last  winter,  to  combat  jointure 
with  New  Mexico. 

Bernard  Cunniff«  L.  S.  S.,  *02,  was 
discovered  by  Wallace  Fairbank,  run- 
ning a  mine  at  Crown  King,  and  added 
to  the  list  of  members. 

The  Club's  second  annual  dinner  will 
be  held  in  the  Adams  Hotel,  Phoenix,  the 
evening  of  Nov.  24,  at  which  we  look  for 
a  full  meeting. 

Guy  L,  Jones,  'OS,  Sec. 

CHICAGO. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  University  Oub 
on  Oct.  0.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  1906-1907:  Pres.,  Merritt 
Starr,  '81 ;  vice-presidents,  Russell  Whit- 
man, '82;  Blewett  Lee,  '88;  Leverett 
Thompson,  '92;  sec.  and  treas..  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Bktchfoid,  '99;  chorister,  John 
A.  Carpenter,  '97;  directors,  William  B. 
Moulton,  '95;  George  Higginson,  Jr., 
*87;  William  Bradshaw  Egan,  '04. 

F.  W,  Blcdchford,  '99,  Sec. 

CINCINNATI. 

The  Club  has  dected  the  following 
officers:  Pres.,  Charies  T.  Greve;  vice- 


pres.,  John  W.  Peck;  sec.,  John  V. 
Gano;  treas.,  R.  W.  Neff;  chorister,  £. 
H.  Pendleton;  exec,  com.,  Stanley  W. 
Merrill,  Alfred  Bettman,  Thomas  H. 
Graydon. 

New  members  elected  into  the  Club 
are:  Robert  B.  Bowler,  '02;  Clifton 
Howland  Cox,  Clifton;  Clifford  Marsh, 
'07,  Winton  Place,  O.;  Jacob  Plant, 
Avondale;  Raymond  Scully,  '07.  Price 
Hill;  C.  M.  Underwood,  '00,  Mt.  Au- 
burn; John  Weinig,  '00,  L.  S.,  '06; 
Willis  Allen  Bailey,  '03,  Janesville, 
Ohio. 

Dr.  Underwood,  (Ph.D.)  is  teaching 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  R. 
Scully,  '07,  is  assistant  dty  editor  of  the 
Cindimati  Commercial  Tribvne. 

John  V,  Gano,  '04,  Sec 

CLEVELAND. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  local 
growth  of  interest  in  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Cleveland  this  year,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  $S00  Freshman 
Scholarship  offered  primarily  to  Cleve- 
land candidates.  The  funds  were  raised 
by  subscriptions  from  a  large  number  of 
local  graduates,  mainly  in  sums  of  $5  or 
$10  a  year,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This 
distribution  of  the  expense  over  a  lai^ 
number  of  men,  we  think,  places  the 
Scholarship  on  a  better  basis  to  advance 
interest  in  Harvard  in  this  city. 

It  is  also  fitting  to  make  mention  of  the 
enthusiasm  brought  back  by  those  of  our 
members  who  attended  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
last  May.  The  splendid  showing  made 
at  that  time  should  react  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  constituent  clubs.  All 
of  our  members  who  attended  state  they 
will  not  miss  a  future  meeting  unless  ab- 
solutdy  necessaiy,  and  all  agree  to  turn 
out  a  mudi  larger  delegation  at  Detroit 
next  year. 

Wednesday  evening,  Oct  8,  we  had 
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an  informal  party  of  about  S5  men  at- 
tend the  performance  of  Brovm  of  Har- 
%xxrd,  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  with  Harry 
Woodruff,  '96,  in  the  title  role.  Some 
cheering  between  the  acts  served  to  let 
the  audience  know  that  Harvard  is  a  very 
real  and  dear  place  in  the  hearts  of  her 
graduates. 

This  winter  we  expect  to  have  several 
"  ^nokers,"  in  addition  to  our  Annual 
Meeting  and  Dinner.  We  should  be 
greatly  obliged  for  suggestions  from  any 
of  the  other  clubs  as  to  special  features 
which  have  been  found  desirable  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  in  such  informal  meet- 
ings and  smokers. 

R,  P.  Perry,  '00,  Sec. 


at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Club, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  very  much 
to  hearing  him  read  from  the  works  of 
Professor  Shaler. 

The  following  Harvard  men  are  can- 
didates for  office,  to  be  voted  for  this 
fall:  Ijawrence  £.  Sexton,  *84;  Samuel 
H.  Ordway,  L.  S.  '83,  for  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Republican  and 
Judidaiy  Nominators'  tickets;  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  P86],  Democratic 
and  Independent  League  candidate  for 
Governor;  William  H.  Jackson,  '85, 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress; 
Cambridge  Livingston,  '90,  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  Senator. 

TJumuu  W,  Slocum,  '90,  Sec. 


lOCHIGAN. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are  as  follows: 
W.  P.  Manton,  M.D.,  pres.;  Reuben 
Peterson,  M.D.,  vice-pres. ;  •  J.  Remsen 
Bishop,  treas.;  Hugh  Shepherd,  sec. 
We  have  an  organization  of  73  members 
and  new  ones  coming  in  all  the  time. 
Next  May  we  entertain  the  Associated 
Harvaid  Gubs  at  Detroit.  This  fact  has 
awakened  quite  an  interest  in  Michigan. 
Something  of  this  nature  has  been  need- 
ed here  for  sometime,  as  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton have  the  lead  on  us.  We  shall  hold 
our  annual  dinner  about  Christmas  time 
as  usual. 

Hugh  Shepherd,  Sec. 

NEW  TORE  CITY. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Gub, 
held  on  Saturday  evening,  Oct.  13,  a 
most  interesting  talk  was  given  by  Wm. 
Speiden,  of  New  York,  on  "How  the 
United  States  opened  Japan  to  the 
World."  Mr.  Speiden  was  a  member  of 
the  expedition  under  Commodore  Peny 
in  1862-55,  and  many  pictures  of  inci- 
dents of  the  trip,  and  of  the  cotmtries 
visited,  added  to  the  interest. 

Charles  T.  Copeland  is  to  be  our  guest 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Harvard  Gub  of  Phihidelphia 
has  increased  its  membership  this  year 
by  over  thirty  members.  Thenewmem- 
bersare:  McDoweU,  Dr.  F.  C,  '97,  Chew, 
Oswald,  '03,  Steinmetz,  Rev.  Philip  J., 
Jr.,  '01,  Hall,  Samuel  P.,  '93,  Rivinus, 
F.  Maricoe,  '04,  Brock,  John  W.,  Jr.,  '05, 
^nith,  George  W.,  '99,  Evans,  Edward 
W.,  '03,  Bowker,  Horace,  '98,  Estebrook, 
Harold  K.,  *92,  Aertsoi,  Guilliam,  Jr., 
'05,  Perot,  L.  Knowles,  '91,  Thaxter, 
Gerald  N.,  '94,  Muzzey,  Frank  Schley, 
'06,  Elkins,  Williams  M.,  '05,  Mason, 
J.  S.,  3d,  '04,  Myers,  Edmund,  '06,  Pope, 
Robert,  '05,  Dexter,  Smith  Owen,  '98, 
Demmon,  Stephen,  '98,  Phillips,  Wilbur 
C,  '02,  Harrison,  W.  Piazier,  '06,  Blag- 
den,  Thomas,  '04,  Davis,  George  N.,  '03, 
Taylor,  A.  Biyson,  '04,  Baldwin,  Biid 
T.,  '05,  Eraser,  Frederick,  '05,  Potts, 
Robert  T.,  '05,  Buibank,  Rev.  W.  H., 
'76,  Hartzog,  Walter  S.,  '05,  Hall,  J.  H., 
•03,  Brown,  Dr.  Cariton,  Ph.D.,  '08, 
Lowes,  John  L.,  A.M.,  '03. 

Three  of  the  members  of  the  Gub  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  in  Chicago,  Alexis  I. 
duPont,  Eugene  E.  duPont,  and  Rich< 
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aid  Haughton.  The  Harvard  Club  of 
Philadelphia  has  asked  for  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  the  Associated  Harvard 
Gubs  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1908. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  will  be 
held  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford,  Phila- 
delphia, on  Saturday,  Jan.  S6,  1907. 
RichAird  Haughton^  '00,  Sec. 

BAN  FRANdSOO. 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  San  Frandsco 
lost  all  its  books,  papers,  and  records  in 
the  fire,  even  including  the  Secretaiy's 
list  of  members  and  all  other  lists  in  ex- 
istence, so  far  as  is  known.  The  Club 
would  have  been  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  not  knowing  even  its  own 
members,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  re- 
markable memory  of  its  vice-president, 
Richard  C.  Harrison,  who  wrote  out  off- 
hand the  long  list  of  the  Club's  members, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  Club  held  an  enthusiastic  meet- 
ing and  well-attended  banquet  on  July 
31,  and  will  hold  another  dinner  early  in 
November.  Though  seriously  incon- 
venienced by  the  fire,  and  though  all  of 
the  Club's  relics  were  destroyed,  its  fu- 
ture never  appeared  more  encouraging 
than  it  does  at  present.  In  spite  of  the 
financial  losses  of  most  of  its  members, 
it  was  not  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
annual  dues,  and  the  Club  was  able  to 
furnish  its  annual  scholarship  of  $450 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  student  to 
Cambridge. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Club  for  the  pre- 
sent year  are:  Pres.,  Hon.  M.  C.  Sloss; 
1st  vice-pres.,  Hon.  C.  M.  Belshaw;  2d 
vice-pres.,  Richard  C.  Harrison;  sec., 
Philip  Bancroft;  treas.,  J.  S.  Severance. 
PMip  Bancroft,  '09,  Sec. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  May  4,  at  the 
St.  Louis  Country  Club,  about  seventy- 


five  members  being  present.  George  D. 
Markham,  '81,  was  toast-master  and  F. 
A.  Delano,  '85,  guest  of  honor.  A  silver 
loving-cup  was  presented  to  Dr.  John 
Green,  '55,  by  the  members  of  the  Club 
in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  during  his  long  tenure  of  the 
office  of  president. 

About  twenty  members  of  the  Club 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  at  Chicago 
on  May  26  and  97. 

The  Qub  Scholarship  for  the  year 
1906-07  has  been  awarded  to  Manley 
O.  Hudson,  of  Montgomery  City,  Mo., 
who  graduated  from  William  Jewell  Col- 
lege at  Liberty,  Mo.,  in  the  Class  of  1 906. 
Mr.  Hudson  will  pursue  a  course  of  study  . 
at  the  Graduate  School. 

A  Committee  appointed  by  the  Club 
at  its  annual  meeting  has  procured  pho- 
tographs of  Harvard  and  secured  per- 
mission to  place  them  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  so  that  the  good  work 
of  recruiting  may  go  on. 

John  H,  HoUiday,  '00,  Sec. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

*«*  The  penonal  news  is  oompfled  from  infor- 
mation famished  by  the  Glass  Secretaries,  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and  Associa- 
tions, and  from  other  reliable  soorces.  The  valne 
of  this  department  might  be  greatly  enliaaoed  if 
Harvard  men  eTexywhere  would  contribute  to  it. 
ResponsiUlity  for  errors  should  rest  with  the 
Editor. 

*«*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  as- 
sign recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper  Class ; 
since  many  who  call  themselves  classmates  take 
their  degrees  in  different  years.  It  sometimes 
happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the  news  furnished 
by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class  rating  of  the  Quin- 
qnennial  Catalogue  is  not  strictly  followed. 

%*  Much  additional  personal  news  vdll  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  OyerseecB*  Beoords,  and  in 
«he  UniTersity  Notes. 

1828. 
Rev.  Joseph  Warren  Cross,  the  last 
surviying  member  of  the  Class  of  1828, 
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died  in  Lawrence  on  Aug.  18.  He  was 
born  in  East  Bridgewater,  June  16, 1806. 
He  entered  Harvard  in  1824  from  the 
preparatory  school  of  Rev.  P.  H.  Claik, 
at  Norton.  In  1829  he  married  Jane 
Cross  of  Norton.  After  his  marriage  he 
went  to  Cape  Cod,  where  for  six  months 
he  was  principal  of  Orieans  Academy. 
From  there  he  went  to  Chatham,  where 
he  taught  three  years.  His  wife  and  in- 
fant son  died  when  he  was  23.  After  a 
course  at  Andover  Theological  Seminaiy 
he  was  ordained  at  Boxboro,  Oct.  1, 1884. 
His  second  wife  was  Frances  A.  J.  Vose, 
of  Brockton.  In  1840  he  was  installed  as 
pastor  at  the  West  Boylston  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  which  office  he  re- 
mained until  1859.  After  his  resignation 
he  remained  in  West  Boylston  for  37 
years.  For  the  last  10  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  Lawrence.  He  left  three  chil- 
dren: Lyman  Cross,  Mrs.  Mary  Ryder, 
and  Mrs.  Catherine  Lourie. 

1832. 
John  Toirey  Morse,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  Class  of  1832,  died  at 
Pride's  Crossing  on  Sept.  20.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston,  March  27,  1813.  fitted 
for  college  at  the  Old  Round  Hill  School 
at  Northampton,  then  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian, 
and  entered  Harvard  in  1828.  After 
graduation  he  entered  business.  In  1839 
he  married  Lucy  Cabot  Jackson,  whose 
sister  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes. 
For  the  last  46  years  he  lived  at  153  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston.  He  was  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Somerset  Club.  He  leaves 
three  sons:  £.  R.  Morse,  of  New  York; 
C.  T.  Morse,  of  Beverly,  and  J.  T. 
Morse,  Jr. 

1839. 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hai-b,  Sec., 

80  Highland  St,  Bozbniy. 
On  Oct  7  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  preached  a 


half  centuiy  sermon  at  the  South  Con- 
gregational Church,  Boston,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  in- 
stallation as  its  minister. 

1841. 

J.  S.  Keyes,  Sec., 
Oonoord. 
Robert  Henry  Harlow  died  at  Wol- 
laston,  Oct.  14,  1906,  aged  89  years,  5 
months.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  of  Pil- 
grim descent,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  fitted  for  ooUe^  at  the  New 
Hampton  Institute.  He  entered  with  his 
elder  brother  the  Class  of  '41,  as  Sopho- 
mores. A  hard  student,  very  reserved,  he 
had  a  good  rank,  a  disquisition  at  Com- 
mencement, and  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  engaged  as  a  private 
tutor  for  three  years  after  graduating, 
then  studied  divinity  at  Newton  Theo- 
logical School,  and  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Osterville,  Cape  Cod,  in  1859.  After 
leaving  the  Cape,  he  preached  and 
taught  for  several  years,  residing  with  his 
brother  in  Boston,  and  retiring  in  later 
years  to  a  quiet,  simple,  scholarly  life 
with  his  brother  at  WoUaston.  His  chief 
and  only  public  appearance  was  for 
many  years  at  Commencement  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  attend  the  exercises  and 
the  dinners  at  Harvard.  While  his 
brother  lived,  the  two  always  led  the  pro- 
cession of  the  only  college  society  either 
of  them  joined  in  College  or  later,  and 
the  brother^s  well-earned  competence 
was  the  support  of  both  in  their  later 
years.  The  funeral  was  notable  for  the 
large  attendance  at  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Wollaston,  the  kind  address  of  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Webber,  pastor  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  touching  remarks  of  Col. 
T.  W.  Higginson,  his  classmate, 
standing  at  the  casket.  He  rests  at  Mt. 
Auburn  beside  the  brother.  By  his  wiU 
he  gives  $5000  to  Harvard  University 
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for  assisting  poor  youug  men  of  excellent 
moral  chaiacter  in  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment. 

1845. 

Charies  Marshall  Spring  Churchill 
died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  June  16, 1906,  in 
his  eighty-second  year.  Asaph  Churchill, 
his  father,  H.  C.  1789,  had  a  long  and 
fortunate  career  as  a  lawyer  in  Milton. 
The  land  that  he  purchased,  part  of  the 
''Governor  Robbins"  estate,  and  the 
house  built  upon  it,  are  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  Charles  Church- 
ill's elder  brothers  followed  their  father's 
profession,  as  did  Charles  himsdf,  at 
first  in  connection  with  his  brother 
Asaph,  H.  C.  1881,  and  Liter  independ- 
ently, in  Milton.  Like  his  brother 
Judge  Joseph  McKean  Churchill,  H.  U. 
1840,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School 
from  which  each  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  His  own  account  of  his  early 
years  is  that  as  the  youngest  and  much 
indulged  chfld,  his  attendance  at  the 
Milton  Academy  was  irregular,  and  that 
the  garden  and  the  farming  which  he 
loved  were  more  to  him  than  his  books. 
Removed  for  two  years  to  Needham,  he 
was  made  ready  for  college  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  Mr.  Kimball.  His  work  as 
an  undergraduate  was  creditable.  At 
Conmiencement  he  was  awarded  an 
essay,  "Places  consecrated  by  Genius." 
Li  1845,  soon  after  graduating,  he  sailed 
to  Smyrna,  and  traveled  eictensively  in 
Egy))t,  Palestine,  and  Europe,  returning 
home  in  the  following  spring.  The  years 

1847  and  1848  were  passed  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.    In  the  autumn  of 

1848  he  again  visited  Europie,  spending 
another  year  in  travel.  At  Athens,  where 
his  classmate  Francis  Parker  was  taken 
ill  and  after  a  fortnight  died,  in  the  house 
of  the  American  missionary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill,  Churchill  vratched  at  the  bed- 
side  till  the  end.  Li  1885  he  rqx>rts  his 


appointment  as  United  States  assistant 
assessor  and  as  a  Massachusetts  justice 
of  the  peace.  On  the  6th  of  April,  185S, 
he  was  married  to  Susan  Elizabeth 
Spooner,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Phillips  Spooner,  of  Dorchester.  His 
wife,  two  daughters,  and  six  of  his  seven 
sons,  survive  him.  For  some  years  past 
he  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  pur- 
suit of  his  profession.  Watchful  care  of 
his  garden  had  been  the  delight  of  his 
boyhood,  and  in  it  much  of  his  time  was 
spent  through  his  declining  days.  His 
relation  to  the  University  was  always  a 
great  source  of  pride.  Rarely  did  he  miss 
a  Conmiencement.  After  an  illness  of 
several  months,  borne  with  surpassing 
patience,  the  end  came  peacefully. 
—  Charles  Pelham  Curtis  died  at 
Swampscott,  Mass.,  September  19, 1906. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  29,  1824, 
the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Pdham  Curtis, 
of  the  well-known  legal  firm  of  Charles 
P.  and  Benjamin  R.  Ciutis.  Rnepared 
for  college  first  at  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,  but  later  transferred  to  the 
English  High,  he  entered  Harvard  with 
the  Qass  of  1845,  separated  in  so  doing 
from  many  of  his  early  associates  and 
schoolmates  who  had  been  admitted  one 
year  before.  These  friends  always  re* 
served  a  daim  upon  him,  and  persisted 
in  welcoming  him  as  one  of  themselves, 
to  his  great  satisfaction.  An  essay, 
"Fashionable  Travding,"  was  the  part 
assigned  to  him  at  Commencement. 
Immediately  after  graduating  he  entered 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  at  Com- 
mencement in  1847  obtained  his  LL.B. 
In  the  spring  of  1848  he  sailed  for 
Europie,  coming  back  three  months 
later  in  ccHnpany  with  his  classmate 
Pringle.  After  studying  law  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year  and  a  half  in  his  father's 
oflSce  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Jan- 
uary, 1849.  On  the  22d  April,  1852,  he 
was  married  at  King's  Chapel  in  Boston, 
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to  Caroline  Gardiner  Gary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Greaves  Caiy,  Esq.  By  this 
marriage  he  was  made  brother-in-law  of 
Professor  Agassiz  and  of  Piesident  Fd- 
ton,  member  of  a  large  and  influential 
family  circle,  and  also  nearly  allied  to  his 
classmate  Quincy  A.  Shaw.  Though 
connected  with  his  fathei^s  office,  he  did 
not  engage  in  practice  actively,  but  be- 
came involved  in  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  large  moneyed  interests.  The 
years  1875-1877  were  spent  with  his 
family  in  Europe.  He  held  the  position 
of  United  States  Commissioner.  Long  a 
summer  resident  at  Swampscott,  he  took 
an  important  share  in  promoting  the  wd- 
fare  of  the  town.  He  was  always  a  loyal 
and  devoted  son  of  Harvard,  deeply  and 
intelligently  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  University.  Warmly  attached  to 
King*s  Chapel,  where  his  father  had  been 
for  a  long  tenn  of  years  treasurer  of  the 
parish,  he  became  warden  in  1882,  and 
so  remained  throughout  his  life.  His  wife 
survives  him,  and  also  his  son,  the  present 
Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  till  recently  a 
valued  commissioner  of  police  in  Boston, 
and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Russell,  widow  of 
the  late  Robert  Shaw  Russell. 

1856. 

D.  A.  Gleason,  8ec,y 
152  GMueway  St.,  Boston. 

John  Henry  Rice  died  at  his  winter 
home  in  Leominster,  April  20,  1906, 
very  suddenly  of  heart  failure.  He  had 
been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  at  times 
suffering  much  pain,  but  the  end  came 
without  any  special  warning.  He  was 
son  of  John  Henry  and  Adaline  Berry 
(Crehore)  Rice,  and  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Sept.  SO,  1834.  He  attended  schools  in 
Boston  and  Roxbuiy,  and  boarding- 
schools  in  Concord,  Lunenburg,  and 
Westminster,  and  was  fitted  for  college 
at  Lawrence  Academy  in  Groton.  After 


leaving  College  he  entered  the  counting- 
room  of  William  F.  Weld&  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. He  soon,  however,  made  a  voyage 
to  Cuba,  returning  in  1857.  His  health 
was  affected  by  the  dimate  of  Cuba,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  refrain  from  business. 
As  his  father  lived  in  Leominster,  Mass., 
he  settled  there,  and  at  first  devoted  him- 
sdf  to  farming  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
There  he  married.  May  3,  1859,  Eliza- 
beth Augusta  Morse,  daughter  of  Gard- 
ner Morse,  of  that  place.  He  gave  up 
farming  in  1864,  and  his  uncertain  health 
obliged  him  since  then  to  lead  a  quiet  life, 
though  he  acted  as  clerk,  bookkeeper,  or 
accountant  from  time  to  time.  He 
served  the  town  at  various  times  as  a 
member  of  the  school  committee,  as 
auditor,  and  as  assessor.  His  chDdren 
are:  John  Franklin  Rice,  bom  June  10, 
1860,  who  married  Sterling  Duke,  of 
Foxcroft,  Me.;  they  have  two  children, 
and  are  now  residents  of  Waltham; 
Maiy  Adaline  Rice,  bom  June  12, 1862; 
Hden  Gertmde  Rice,  bom  Aug.  2, 1868, 
married  Cari  C.  French;  they  live  in 
Somerville;  and  Edith  Agnes  Rice,  bom 
June  23,  1877,  married  Harry  A.  Bas- 
com  CTufts),  a  lawyer  and  judge  of  the 
local  district  court;  they  have  two  chil- 
dren and  live  in  Leominster.  —  Bennett 
Hubbard  Nash  died  at  his  summer 
cottage  at  Little  Boar*s  Head  (in  North 
Hampton,  N.  H.)  early  in  the  moming 
of  Friday,  July  20, 1906.  His  death  was 
veiy  sudden,  without  any  recognized 
forewarning,  but  as  peaceful  and  ap- 
parently painless  as  if  he  was  falling 
asleep.  For  some  time  he  had  experi- 
enced slight  bodily  ailments  which 
seemed  annoying  rather  than  alarming, 
and  indeed  he  was  present  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  dinner,  June  26th,  in  ap- 
parently good  health  and  spirits.  But 
arterial  sderosis  had  developed  unnoticed 
and  proved  suddenly  fatal.  He  was  son 
of  Joshua  and  Pauline  (Tucker)  Nash, 
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and  was  bom  in  New  York  City»  July  6, 
1834.  His  early  education  was  received 
in  Europe.  After  graduation  from  Har- 
vard he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
naiy  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  Sqpt.,  1856. 
He  continued  there  until  his  graduation 
in  Aug.,  1860.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Suffolk  South  G>nf erence  in  Boston. 
After  leaving  the  Theological  Seminary, 
he  continued  his  studies  at  home  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  occasionally  preaching  in 
Boston  and  elsewhere.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  he  received  notice  that  the  Corpora- 
tion oi  Harvard  College  would  appoint 
him  instructor  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages.  He  devoted  the  spring  and 
sunmier  of  that  year  to  preparation  for 
his  College  work,  and  was  duly  appointed 
instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish  in  July» 
1866.  He  continued  in  that  position  until 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  in  September,  1871. 
In  March,  1873,  after  a  severe  illness,  he 
went  to  Europe  to  restore  his  health,  but 
took  up  his  College  work  again  in  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
he  was  ^pointed  professor  of  l^talian 
and  Spanish  in  Harvard  College,  the  • 
duties  of  which  office  he  discharged  until 
the  end  of  June,  1894,  having  resigned 
his  professorship  in  December,  1898. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  engaged  as 
trustee  and  attorney,  in  the  care  of  sev- 
eral estates,  and  in  private  studies  as  time 
permitted.  He  was  a  resident  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, a  member  of  the  Dante  Society, 
American  Philological  Association,  Mod- 
em Language  Association  of  America, 
American  Dialect  Society,  Bostonian 
Society,  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
Apollo  Oub  of  Boston,  St.  Botolph 
Club,  Colom'al  Club  of  Cambridge,  and 
University  Gub  of  Boston,  besides  being 
a  member  of  several  benevolent  associa- 
tions. He  early  took  and  hdd  till  gradu- 


ation a  very  high  rank  in  the  Ckss  in 
scholarship.  All  the  best  working  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  College  as  instmctor  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  modem  languages,  Italian, 
and  Spanish,  and  his  relinquishment  of 
those  duties  was  a  source  of  deep  and 
lasting  regret  to  many  dassmates  and 
friends.  He  was  married,  Feb.  19, 1861, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Mary  Pratt  Cooke, 
daughter  of  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke. 
One  son,  Francis  Cooke  Nash,  was  bom 
Nov.  26,  1867,  and  died  in  Boston  on 
January  17,  1876. 

1858. 

S.  A.  WiLUAMs,  Sec,j 

60  state  St,  Boiton. 

Frederick  G.  Brombei^,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  in  July  was  elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  State  Bar  Association;  and  in 
August  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Conference  of  Conmiissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  for  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama. —  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Guild  of  Massachusetts 
as  one  of  five  members  of  a  conunission 
to  investigate  and  report  as  to  measures 
for  the  reUef  of  consumptives,  and  to  in- 
vestigate sites  for  state  hospitals  for  con- 
sumptives. 

1860. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Driver,  Sec., 
6  Furwell  Flftoe,  Cambridge. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Home,  age  69, 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.  High  School,  of  which  he 
was  Head  Master,  died  at  Newfields, 
N.  H.,  October  12.  He  had  a  wide  in- 
fluence as  educator,  and  was  very  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed.  In  College 
days  he  bdonged  to  a  quiet  set,  and  his 
intimates  were  few,  so  that  his  qualities 
as  a  man  were  h'ttle  recognized.  But  on 
his  return  to  the  Class  after  some  20 
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years,  he  made  a  speech  at  the  Gass  Din- 
ner, on  the  changes  in  Harvard  studies 
then  pending,  that  at  once  held  the  ad- 
miring attention  of  his  classmates  and 
called  out  enthusiastic  applause.  We 
seemed  to  have  found  a  new  and  strong 
man,  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  honor 
and  respect,  and  he  has  ever  held  a 
high  place  in  our  regards.  —  Alexander 
F.  Wadsworth  died  at  Magnolia  on 
Sept.  14  after  an  illness  of  four  weeks  of 
cerebral  embolism  as  a  consequence  of 
arterial  sclerosis.  He  was  buried  at  Mt. 
Auburn  on  the  18th.  He  leaves  a  widow 
but  no  children.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Uuion,  Country,  and  Oakley  Clubs. 
In  our  College  days  Wadsworth  and 
B.  F.  D.  Adams  were  very  dose  friends. 
Wadsworth  was  a  quiet,  undemonstra- 
tive man,  but  he  had  a  fine  humor  of  his 
own.  One  of  the  last  of  his  &onm<;/.«  came 
out  at  the  Class  Dinner  of  1905.  Joe 
Perdicaris  as  our  guest  of  honor  appeared 
with  us  for  the  first  time  in  48  years. 
Just  before  Perdicaris  rose  to  speak 
Wadsworth  said,  "He  is  our  edition  de 
luxe,  bound  in  Morocco.*'  A  man  of  rare 
integrity  and  honorable  life  has  left  us.  — 
A.  B.  Weymouth  has  just  completed,  by 
voyage  and  railroad  transits,  a  journey 
around  the  world.  He  has  visited  the 
Holy  Ijand,  the  desired  country  of  his 
journey,  and  all  the  notable  cities  and 
places  on  his  route,  ending  with  Wey- 
mouth, England,  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors. Not  a  day's  sickness  nor  a  mishap 
befel  him  the  whole  way. 

1861. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Wright,  Sec., 
HontpeUer,  Yt. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Prof.  Henry  P.  Bowditch  received  the 
degree  of  LXi.D.,  as  "for  thirty-five 
years  chief  teacher  of  physiology  in  Har^ 


vard  University;  for  ten  years  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School ;  investigator,  as  well 
as  teacher  and  administrator;  whose  im- 
agination conceived,  whose  faith  foresaw, 
the  new  Medical  School,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  the  realization  of  his  vision 
by  diligent  labor  in  the  cause,  and  through 
the  confidence  which  others  felt  in  his 
foresight  and  sagacity." 

1868. 
Clarence  H.  Dennt,  Acting  Sec., 

23  Central  St.,  Boston. 

Marshall  Ayres  died  at  Newbuiy, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  12, 1906.  He  was  son  of  Mar- 
shall and  Hannah  (Lombard)  Ayres, 
and  was  bom  in  Griggsville,  111.,  Feb. 
20,  1839.  After  leaving  College  he  held 
positions  in  a  bank  in  Chicago  until  June 
1866,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Josiah  Lombard  &  Co.,  commis- 
sion merchants  in  Chicago,  the  branch 
house  in  that  dty  of  the  New  York  house 
of  Lombard,  Stevens  &Co.  He  then  re- 
moved to  New  York  City,  and  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  refining  of  crude 
petroleum  into  illuminating  gas.  He  was 
a  partner  of  his  classmate  and  cousin 
Lombard  in  New  York  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lombard,  Ayres  &  Co.,  which 
firm  was  afterwards  consolidated  with 
other  allied  interests  into  the  Tide  Water 
Oil  Company.  Since  December,  1898, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  export  bu^- 
ness  with  Cuba,  as  vice-president  of  the 
Elwell  Mercantile  Co.,  and  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  office.  He  was  married, 
June  11,  1868,  to  Louise  Adelaide  San- 
derson, daughter  of  Levi  Sanderson,  of 
Galesburg,  111.,  who  died  Sept.  2,  1887. 
By  this  wife  he  had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  living.  He  was  married  again, 
Oct.  80,  1889,  to  Frances  Hastings, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  W.  Noble,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  — 
Nathan  Appleton  died  at  the  Hotel  Not- 
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tingham  in  Boston*  Aug.  25,  1906.  He 
was  son  of  Nathan  and  Harriot  Coffin 
(Sumner)  Appleton,  and  was  born  in 
Boston,  Feb.  2,  1843.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School 
and  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Epes  S.  Dix- 
well.  He  received  a  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  Fifth  Massachusetts 
Battery,  July  30, 1863,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Rappahannock  Station,  went 
through  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  was  at 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  on 
May  25, 1864,  was  wounded  in  the  right 
arm  by  a  rebel  skirmisher  on  the  North 
Anna  River.  June  19, 1864,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  and  Aug.  25, 

1864,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  service.  March  18, 

1865,  he  was  commissioned  ai»istant  in- 
spector-general on  the  staff  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  and  detailed  as 
acting  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wain- 
wright.  Artillery  Brigade,  Fifth  Army 
Corps.  He  was  present  at  Five  Forks, 
the  surrender  of  General  Lee,  and  at  the 
Grand  Review  in  Washington.  He  was 
brevetted  Captain  United  States  Volun- 
teers, March  13, 1865.  After  leaving  the 
army  he  purchased  a  cotton  plantation 
on  Edisto  Island,  S.  C.  He  always  de- 
voted much  time  to  traveling,  and  visited 
many  places  besides  those  in  the  beaten 
track,  and  wrote  and  spoke  much  on 
matters  of  public  interest.  He  went  to 
Sweden  and  Russia  and  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  dele- 
gate of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  He 
was  at  one  time  associated  with  Bowles 
Brothers  &  Co.,  bankers,  in  Paris.  In 
May,  1877,  he  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain of  Battery  A,  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteer Militia,  and  was  mustered  out  in 
December,  1879.  July  21,  1879,  Apple- 
ton  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  for  the  United 
States,  under  M.  de  Lesseps.  They  trav- 
eled together  to  W^ashington,  San  Fran- 


cisco and  back  by  Chicago  and  Boston, 
making  speeches  in  the  different  cities. 
He  visited  the  Panama  Canal  several 
times,  and  made  extensive  tours  in  South 
America  and  Yucatan.  In  1889  he  went 
to'  Santo  Domingo,  where  he  remained 
more  than  a  year.  He  had  held  office  in 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of 
many  scientific  and  charitable  societies. 
He  translated  several  plays  from  the 
French  and  wrote  several  original  plays 
with  his  own  facile  pen,  besides  numer- 
ous contributions  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  a  story  called  "  Harry  Ash- 
ton's  Ramblings,"  and  a  book  on  Russian 
Society,  made  up  largely  of  his  own  ob- 
servations and  experiences.  He  was 
married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16, 
1887,  by  Rev.  Edward  £.  Hale  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Jeannette  Maria  Oviugton,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Judson  and  Maria  New- 
man (Lewis)  Ovington.  —  On  Sept.  26, 
1906,  at  the  Academic  Session  for  the 
Dedication  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  John  Collins 
Warren,  "instructor  and  professor  of 
surgery  in  Harvard  University  for  thirty- 
five  years;  author  and  eminent  practi- 
tioner in  surgery;  the  enthasiastic,  win- 
ning, and  indefatigable  promoter  of 
the  great  undertaking  of  the  Medical 
School,  who  knew  how  to  inspire  others 
with  his  own  well-grounded  hopefulness 
and  ardor.*'  —  Edward  Bangs  Drew  is 
home  from  China  on  a  two  years'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Chinese  Customs 
Service.  His  present  address  is  8  Berkeley 
Street,  Cambridge. 

1869. 

T.  P.  Beai^  Sec, 
Second  National  Bank,  Boaton. 

Edward  T.  Comegys  died  at  Los  An- 
geles, Ca].,  Aug.  31.   He  was  a  surgeon 
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in  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenimt-colonel.  He  was  retired, 
at  his  own  request,  about  a  year  previous 
to  his  death.  —  H.  M.  Howe,  professor 
in  the  department  of  metallurgy,  Co- 
lumbia University,  has  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  the  order  of  St.  Stan- 
islas, together  with  the  patent  of  knight- 
hood, and  the  star  and  cross  of  the  order. 

1871. 

A.  M.  Babnes,  Scc.^ 
12M  Hui.  Ate.,  Guntaridge. 

John  L.  King  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Harvard 
Qub. 

1872. 

A.  L.  Lincoln,  &e., 
128  Btete  St.,  Borton. 

William  Withington  Carter  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure  at  his  residence  in 
Englewood,  111.  He  was  bom  at  Leo- 
minster, Mass.,  Jan.  29,  1849,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  town  until  he  entered  College. 
Soon  after  graduation  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Englewood  High  School,  and 
held  that  position  for  about  fifteen  years, 
taking  a  high  rank  as  an  educator.  In 
1881,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cook  County  Teachers'  Association.  In 
1886  he  retired  from  active  school  work 
on  account  of  threatened  ill  health,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  was  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate,  loan,  and  in- 
surance business.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  an  efficient  and  capable  member 
of  the  school  board  of  the  district  com- 
prising the  town  of  Lake,  the  largest  and 
most  populous  school  district  in  the  State 
of  Illinois.  The  school  building  erected 
at  the  comer  of  61st  St.  and  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  was  named  after  him, 
and  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  the  commu- 


nity in  which  he  lived.  He  was  married, 
June  28,  1877,  to  Nellie  T.  Lewis  at 
Englewood,  who  survives  him,  together 
with  their  three  daughters.  —  Geoi^ 
Alfred  Merrill,  a  member  of  the  Class 
during  a  part  of  our  College  course,  is 
residing  at  the  present  time  with  his 
brother  at  Palatka,  Florida. 

1874. 

Geo]e»e  p.  Sangeb,  &e., 
940  Sxchuge  Building,  Boilwii. 
A.  W.  Foote  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  recently  organized  Musical 
Union  of  Harvard  University. 

1875. 

W.  A.  Reed,  Sec., 
Brockton. 

Edmund  Russell  Willson  died  Sept. 
9, 1906,  at  Petersham,  Mass.,  of  Bright*s 
disease.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  Martha  Anne  (But- 
trick)  Willson,  of  Salem,  ^m  in  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  April  21,  1856.  He 
fitted  for  College  at  Salem  (Mass.)  High 
School.  After  graduation  he  went  into 
the  office  of  Peabody  &  Steams,  archi- 
tects, of  Boston,  for  about  a  year,  and 
then  studied  architecture  as  special  stu- 
dent in  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedi- 
nology  for  a  year.  Afterwards  be  was  in 
the  office  of  SturgLs  &  Brigham,  archi- 
tects, in  Boston,  for  eighteen  months, 
and  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead  & 
Bigdow,  of  New  York  City,  three  months. 
He  went  abroad  in  June,  1879,  passed 
the  examination  of  the  Ecole  dcs  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  in  Aug.,  and  until  Dec., 
1881,  studied  architecture  there  and 
travded  in  Europe.  He  then  returned 
home,  and  entered  the  office  of  Stone  & 
Carpenter,  architects,  in  Providence,  R. 
I.,  in  188S,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
finn  of  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson.  He 
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was  a  member  of  the  Hope,  Agawam 
Hunt,  and  Art  Clubs  of  Providence. 
Since  1889  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  and  at  times 
president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Chapter. 
He  was  married  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec. 
14,  1882,  to  Anne  Lemoine  Frost.  He 
had  two  children:  Amey  Lemoihe,  bom 
Oct.  30,  1883,  and  Martha  Buttrick, 
bom  Aug.  16,  1885,  —  both  of  Provi- 
dence. —  The  address  of  Franklin  P. 
Foulkes  is  now  117  West  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  111.  — Lester  W.  Clark  has 
been  nominated  for  a  position  on  the 
Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  Yoric. 

1876. 
J.  T.  Wheelwhight,  See,, 

19  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Charles  Lowell  was  bom  in  Newaric, 
New  Jersey,  Aug.  80,  1855.  His  ances- 
tors in  the  male  line  for  four  generations 
were  graduates  of  Harvard  College: 
Rev.  John  Lowell.  H.  C.  1721;  Hon. 
John  Lowell,  H.  C.  1760;  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  H.  C.  1800;  Rev.  Robert  Traill 
Spence  Lowell,  H.  C,  1833.  His  mother 
was  Marianna  Duane.  In  his  early  boy- 
hood he  came  to  live  in  Boston  ^ith  his 
father's  sister,  Maiy  Lowell,  widow  of 
Samuel  R.  Putnam,  and  was  fitted  for 
college  principally  at  the  day  school  of 
G.  W.C.Noble.  He  entered  the  Class  at 
the  banning  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
roomed  in  Matthews,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Institute  of  1770.  He  passed  sat- 
isfactorily the  spring  examinations,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1874  left  College,  hav- 
ing received  an  exceptionally  favorable 
offer  to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Comp- 
toir  d*Escompte  de  Paris,  a  large  French 
bank  which  had  important  connections 
with  foreign  countries,  and  especially 
with  the  East.  Mr.  LowelPs  early  train- 
ing was  obtained  in  London  and  Paris, 
where  he  had  opportunities  particularly 


advantageous.  Later  he  visited,  by  way 
of  business,  the  branches  of  the  bank  all 
over  the  world.  He  was  its  manager  in 
Melbourne,  San  Francisco,  and  Calcutta, 
and  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old 
became  the  head  of  its  office  in  Bombay, 
its  most  important  branch  in  the  East. 
His  administration  was  successful  and 
acceptable.  Early  in  1889  a  dangerous 
illness  compelled  his  sudden  return  to 
Europe,  and  more  than  two  years  were 
spent  in  regaining  his  health.  In  1891, 
the  Comptoir  offered  him  his  old  posi- 
tion, but  the  doctors  forbade  his  return 
to  the  East,  and  he  wished  to  live  in 
America.  Coming  to  Boston,  he  became 
the  head  of  the  State  Street  Trust  Com- 
pany, then  just  established,  and  man- 
aged its  affairs  with  ability  and  marked 
success  until  his  death  on  May  24, 1906, 
after  an  illness  of  less  than  a  fortnight. 
His  sound  judgment  in  business,  and  his 
wide  experience  as  a  banker  brought  him 
to  the  management  of  important  private 
trusts;  his  public  spirit  and  executive 
capacity  made  him  ready  for  public  ser- 
vice; his  loyalty  and  affection  renewed 
old  friendships  and  gained  new  ones. 
He  was  tmstee  of  the  Boston  Eye  and 
Ear  Infimiaiy,  and  of  the  Provident  In- 
stitution for  Savings,  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Art  Museum,  and  of  Emmanuel 
Church,  director  of  the  Fitchbui|;  Rail- 
way and  the  Boston  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany. On  November  12,  1885,  he  mar- 
ried Beatrice  Kate  Hardcastle,  who,  with 
a  daughter  and  a  son,  survives  him. 

1877. 

J.  F.  Tyler,  Sec, 
73  Tromont  Bldg.,  Boitoii. 

Hollb  R.  Bailey  of  Cambridge  has 
been  reappointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  for  a 
temi  of  five  years. 
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1878. 
J.  C.  Whitnet,  Sec, 

63  state  St.,  Boston. 

George  Abner  Littlefield  died  at 
Proyidence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28, 1906.  Blood 
poisoning,  bdieved  to  be  due  to  an  ulcer- 
ated tooth,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
He  was  bom  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Feb.  11, 
1851.  He  graduated  from  Kimball 
Union  Academy,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  and 
after  teaching  in  New  Hampshire 
schools,  entered  the  Class  of  *77,  with 
which  he  remained  into  its  Sophomore 
year.  He  was  with  the  Cl&ss  of  *78  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  also  in  *79. 
He  took  his  degree  in  1881,  but  at 
his  own  request  was  assigned  by  the 
Faculty  to  the  Class  of  '78,  as  during  his 
College  course  he  had  been  teaching 
school  and  consequently  his  course  was 
interrupted.  He  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Maiden  and  Lawrence,  and 
supervisor  of  schools  at  Boston.  From 
August,  1882,  until  August,  1889,  he  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  He  then  became  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Providence.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  in 
August,  1889,  and  outside  of  school 
hours  practised  law.  He  was  married, 
Nov.  24.  1879,  to  Emma  Warren  Ban- 
croft, by  whom  he  had  six  children,  of 
whom  five  survive  him.  He  served  two 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Rhode  Island,  from  May, 
1895,  to  May,  1897,  and  again  from 
Nov.  6, 1900,  to  Dec.  31, 1901.  He  was 
also  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Busi- 
ness Men*s  Association,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  commander  of  St. 
John's  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Providence,  of  which  organi- 
zation he  had  been  a  member  since 
1891,  having  previously  been  connected 
with  Masonic  orders  in  Newport  and 
Maiden. 


1879. 

Edwabd  Hale,  See,^ 
4  Circuit  Boitd,  GfaMfcnut  HUL 

H.  P.  Amen  was  made  president  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Ba<^n  in 
October,  succeeding  W.  De  W.  Hyde.  — 
President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  G. 
von  L.  Meyer  Postmaster-General.  — 
Benjamin  Rand  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian in  charge  of  the  Philosophical 
Library  in  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. —  A  small  but  enthusiastic  party 
made  the  annual  trip  to  the  Maine 
Woods  in  October.  —  The  gifts  from 
members  of  the  Class  for  maintaining 
the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  use  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
now  amounts  to  $240.  —  Horace  Chapin 
Alger  died  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming,  Sept. 
28, 1906.  He  was  bom  in  Lowell,  Mass., 
April  15,  1857,  the  son  of  Edwin  A. 
and  Amanda  M.  (Burwell)  Alger.  His 
famfly  removed  later  to  Cambridge,  and 
he  prepared  for  college  at  the  Cambridge 
High  School.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  en- 
tered the  Harvard  Medical  School,  but 
remained  there  only  one  year.  In  1881 
he  entered  the  commission  house  of  Gard- 
ner. Murphy  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  went  in 
their  employ  to  Sumner,  Iowa.  In  1884 
he  removed  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  in 
1885  to  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  real  estate  business  and  insur- 
ance. In  1901  he  was  made  a  director 
and  the  cashier  of  the  newly  organized 
State  Bank  of  Sheridan,  and  in  1904,  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  State  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  became  cashier 
of  the  combined  banks.  Not  only  in  the 
dty,  but  throughout  the  state  he  won 
respect  and  confidence.  A  stanch  De- 
mocrat in  a  strongly  Republican  state, 
he  was  dected  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1895.  In  1898,  as  Democratic  candidate 
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for  governor  of  the  State,  he  was  de- 
feated by  only  a  small  plurality,  and 
again  in  1904,  as  candidate  of  his  party 
for  state  treasurer,  although  defeated, 
he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Sheridan  in  1889  and 
again  in  1898,  and  served  as  county 
treasurer  from  1890  to  1892.  He  was  a 
member  of  various  Masonic  orders,  in 
all  of  which  he  had  high  standing.  The 
funeral  service  was  at  Lowell,  Oct.  4, 
and  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the 
Class.  He  was  not  married.  —  George 
Todd  Coverly  died  July  81.  He  was 
bom  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  April  7,  1857, 
the  son  of  George  T.  and  Martha  F. 
(Fessenden)  Coverly.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Maiden  High  School. 
After  graduation  he  spent  some  time 
abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
never  became  strong,  however,  and  for 
some  years  before  his  death  had  been  an 
invalid.  —  Frank  Donaldson  died  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  April  18, 1906.  He  was 
bom  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  29, 1856, 
the  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  (Win- 
chester) Donaldson.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  St.  PauPs  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  entered  the 
Post  Graduate  Department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  as  a  student  in  bi- 
ology and  physiology.  In  1883  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  biology  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Until  1887 
he  remained  in  Baltimore,  practising 
medicine  and  studying  and  writing.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1887-88  in  Europe 
in  study  and  recreation.  In  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  New  York  with  duties  in  Europe,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin.  A  few 
years  later  he  retumed  to  the  United 
States  and  began  again  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  New  York  City.  When  the 


Spanish  War  broke  out  he  was  ap- 
pointed acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  assigned  to  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  Theodore  Roosevelt  of  the 
Class  of  1880.  He  was  stricken  with  yel- 
low fever  and  on  partial  recovery  was 
ordered  home  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
sick  and  convalescent  officers.  Later  he 
had  charge  of  the  regimental  hospital  at 
Montauk  Point.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged in  November,  1898.  In  1899  he 
was  again  conmiissioned,  for  senice  in 
the  Philippines,  but  he  soon  resigned  on 
account  of  his  broken  health.  His  scien- 
tific and  literary  writings  included  a  large 
number  of  papers  printed  in  various 
medical  journals,  and  also  several  plays, 
some  original  and  others  translated  from 
the  German.  He  was  married  twice: 
April  21, 1880,  to  Nannie  Beime,  daugh- 
ter of  W.  H.  and  Nancy  (Beime)  Mac- 
farland,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  July 
20,  1896,  at  Stodrton,  Cal.,  to  Ethel 
Chase  Sprague,  eldest  daughter  of 
Katharine  Chase  Sprague.  Two  sons 
were  bom  of  the  first  marriage,  cmd  one 
of  the  second  marriage.  —  George  Abner 
I  Jttlefield,  a  temporary  member,  died  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28,  1906.  He 
entered  College  in  the  fall  of  1875  with 
advanced  standing.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  in  1881  as  of  the  Class  of 
1878. 

1880. 
John  Woodbury,  Sec., 

14  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Robert  Bacon,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  accompanied  Secretary  of  War 
Wilh'am  H.  Taft  to  Cuba  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  the  island  and  the  possibility  of 
avoiding  intervention  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provision  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment.  All  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  government  and  the  revolutionists 
having  failed,  be  returned  to  Washington 
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when  intervention  was  declared.  —  F.  H. 
Brackett  has  removed  from  Wakefield  to 
10  Middleton  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.  — 
C.  S.  Davis  has  become  the  senior  part- 
ner of  the  law  firm  of  Davis,  Weston  & 
Walcott,  with  offices  at  70  State  St.,  Ban- 
ton.  —  W.  A.  Gaston  has  resigned  from 
the  Massachusetts  Democratic  State 
G)mmittee.  —  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  deliv- 
ered the  historical  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion at  Marietta,  Ohio,  in  October,  of  a 
tablet  commemorating  the  settlement  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  influence  of  the  West 
upon  the  East.  —  Dr.  Henry  Jackson 
was  chief  marshal  at  the  exercises  dedi- 
cating the  new  buildings  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  —  J.  A.  O'Keefe  was 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Ma.<»achusetts.  —  Josiah  Quincy  has 
been  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Boston 
a  member  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
mission of  that  dty.  He  has  recently 
resigned  &s  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  Massachusetts  of 
which  he  was  chairman.  —  H.  W.  Sav- 
age has  brought  out  for  the  first  time  in 
America  Puccini's  opera  of  Madame 
BtUterfly. 

1881. 
Pbof.  C.  R.  Sangeb,  See., 

108  Walker  St.,  Cambridge. 

W.  V.  R.  Berry  has  been  elected  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  — 
C.  A.  Coolidge,  architect  of  the  buildings 
of  the  new  Medical  School,  was  given  the 
newly  established  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Arts  at  the  academic  session  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Medical  School  on  Sept.  26.  — 
F.  J.  B.  Cordeiro  has  been  appointed 
honorary  fellow  of  Clark  University, 
and  is  living  in  Worcester.  —  G.  C. 
Fisher  is  with  the  Pacific  Meter  Co.  of 
San  Francisco.  —  G.  A.  Gordon  offi- 


ciated at  the  dedicatoiy  exercises  of  the 
new  Medical  School  buildings  on  Sept. 
25.  —  C.  Guild  has  been  reelected  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts.  —  A.  C. 
Jelly  has  made  an  interesting  report  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Children's  Institu- 
tions department  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
regard  to  certain  medical  aspects  of  the 
work  among  defective  children.  —  E.  P. 
Mason  is  living  in  Washington,  Conn.  — 
M.  H.  Morgan  is  spending  a  sabbatical 
year  in  Italy.  —  G.  A.  Steams  has  left 
the  employ  of  the  Central  Union  Tele- 
phone Co.  of  Indianapolis,  and  is  now  at 
his  home  in  Waltham. —  J .  H.  Sturgis  was 
appointed,  on  Sept.  1,  treasurer  of  the 
Franklin  Savings  Bank  of  Boston,  and  is 
living  in  Cambridge.  —  W.  R.  Thayer 
will  be  absent  in  Italy  until  February, 
taking  part  as  delegate  from  the  United 
States  in  the  Congress  of  Modem  Italian 
History  at  Milan. —  Frank  Woods 
Baker  died  at  Islesboro,  Me.,  Sept.  18. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Abijah  Richard- 
son and  Harriet  Newell  (Woods)  Baker, 
and  was  bom  at  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Aug. 
10,  1856.  He  entered  College  in  1876 
from  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  but  left 
in  November  on  account  of  illness,  re- 
turning in  1877  with  the  Class  of  1881. 
After  graduation  at  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School,  Cambridge,  in  1883,  he 
became  rector  of  Zion  Church,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  remaining  uDtil  Jan.  1, 1885.  After 
a  few  months  in  Europe,  he  was  called 
to  Trinity  Church,  Covington,  Ky., 
where  he  remained  until  1801.  He  then 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Cin- 
dnnati,  serving  until  1899,  when  he  was 
called  to  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  resigned  this  charge  in  June, 
1905,  but  continued  to  live  in  New 
Haven,  and  since  Febmary,  1906,  offi- 
ciated at  St.  Bartholomew's,  New  York, 
as  aftemoon  preacher.  He  was  spending 
the  summer  at  Castine,  Me.,  and  on 
Sept.    2,    while   preaching   at    Christ 
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Church,  Islesboro,  was  stricken  with 
heart  failure.  He  was  married,  Oct.  9, 
1883,  to  Jennie  Porter  Mills,  of  Boston, 
who  survives  him  with  four  children.  In 
1898  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  College  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Cedarville,  O.,  and  in  March, 
1899,  was  made  first  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
Pro-Cathedral,  Cincinnati.  —  Henry 
Dixon  Jones  died  suddenly  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  Oct.  18.  He  was  bom  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  March  19,  1859,  the  son  of  John 
Q.  A.  and  Maiy  A.  (Dixon)  Jones.  He 
was  graduated  at  Delaware  College  in 
1879,  and  entered  the  Class  as  a  Junior. 
After  graduation  he  was  instructor  in  elo- 
cution at  Harvard  for  five  years,  and  lec- 
tured on  this  subject  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia  during  these  years 
and  until  1894.  Hestudied  at  the  Episco- 
pal Theological  School,  Cambridge,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1889,  serving  at 
Pontiac,  R.  I.,  during  1889-90.  Or- 
dained priest  in  1890,  he  became  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Media,  Pa.,  continuing 
until  1893.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Intercession, 
New  York;  from  1899  to  1903  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  St.  Paul,  Miniy.; 
and  from  1903  to  1904  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  St.  Joseph,  Minn.  Since  Sept., 
1904,  he  had  been  rector  of  the  Church 
of  the  Redeemer,  Pendleton,  Ore.  He 
was  married  in  1893  to  Elise  AdMe  Zim- 
mermann  ci  St.  Joseph,  Minn.,  who  sur- 
vives him.  In  1882  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  Delaware  College. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CuNNTNOHAif,  See, 
89  Btete  St.,  Boflton. 

Dr.  J.  Payson  Clark  has  bought  the 
house  71  Marlborough  St..  Boston,  for 
his  home  and  office. — Hon.  Harold  M. 
Sewall  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Maine  State  Senate.  —  Ivan  Panin  has 


been  lecturing  on  biblical  subjects  in 
New  York  City  and  the  West.  —  Rev. 
Gustavus  Tuckerman  has  taken  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  Parker  Memorial, 
Berkeley  St.,  Boston.  —  Joseph  R. 
Worcester  has  formed  a  partnership  with 
E.  E.  Pettee  and  G.  H.  Brazer  as  J.  R. 
Worcester  Si  Co.  Consulting  Engineers, 
at  79  Milk  St.,  Boston.  —  A  memorial  to 
the  late  Charles  Eliot,  landscape  archi- 
tect, in  the  form  of  a  stone  arch  bridging 
a  ravine,  near  the  summit  of  Blue  Hill, 
Milton,  Mass.,  was  dedicated  on  Oct 
13.  The  Class  Secretary  and  others  made 
short  addresses.  —  The  Class  will  have 
its  usual  midwinter  lunch  in  Boston, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Class  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  25th  anni- 
versary next  June. 

1883. 
Frederick  Nichous,  See,, 

2  Joy  St.,  BooAon. 

Robert  Gordon  Butler  died  at  Ash- 
fidd,  Mass.,  Sept.  26.  He  was  the  thiitl 
son  of  the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of 
New  York  City,  and  a  grandson  of  that 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  who  was  attom^- 
general  of  the  United  States  in  Andrew 
Jackson's  time.  He  was  also  a  grandson 
of  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  noted  physi- 
cian, and  a  nephew  ci  William  Allen 
Butler,  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear." 
He  entered  Harvard  with  our  Class,  and 
at  graduation  received  Honorable  Men- 
tion in  History  and  English  Composition, 
ranking  among  those  to  whom  disqui- 
sitions were  assigned.  While  in  College 
hewasonthestafrofthei4(fix>cafe.  After 
graduation,  he  entered  Columbia  Law 
School  and  took  his  degree  in  1885,  but 
in  the  same  year  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Svn,  with  which  paper  he 
was  connected  for  the  next  seventeen 
years,  untfl  1903.  During  that  period  he 
was  editor  of  the  Weeldy  and  of  the  Sun- 
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day  Svn,  edited  the  Correspondents' 
Column,  did  syndicate  work,  and  con- 
tributed to  Harper'a  Weeldy  and  other 
publications.  He  joined  the  Twenty- 
second  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  Franklin  Bartlett,  '69, 
commanding,  in  1889,  and  served  for  ten 
years  as  private,  corporal,  battalion  ser- 
geant-major, r^imental  sergeant-major, 
second  lieutenant,  and  also  as  regimental 
adjutant  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  married,  Sept.  24, 1888,  in  New  York 
City,  to  Mary  Leland  Thor]),  who,  with 
three  daughters,  survives  him.  —  J.  R. 
Coolidge  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Utilization  of  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  by  schools  and  colleges,  an 
outgrowth  of  the  movement  started  six 
years  ago  to  assist  teachers  in  making 
a  larger  use  of  the  materials  for  study  in 
the  museums  of  Boston  and  other  New 
England  cities.  —  Prof .  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent  gave  an  address  on  Oct.  21,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston,  in  which  he  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  reformed  spell- 
ing as  the  one  method  possible  of  en- 
abling our  country  to  absorb  the  millions 
of  immigrants.  —  The  Rev.  A.  M.  Lord 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Unitarian  Ministers  at  the  an- 
nual conference  at  Petersham,  Oct.  5. 
—  T.  L.  Park,  commodore  of  the  Ameri- 
can Yacht  Club,  was  the  winner  of  the 
Roosevelt  Cup  for  the  so-called  "  Sonder- 
klasse"  boats,  in  the  international  series 
of  races  between  Grerman  and  American 
yachts,  held  off  Marblehead  in  Septem- 
ber, and  received  the  trophy  at  the  ban- 
quet given  to  the  contestants  by  the  Pre- 
sident at  Oyster  Bay.  F.  L.  Clark  and 
C.  P.  Curtis  also  entered  specially  de- 
signed yachts  in  the  preliminary  trial 
races.  —  C.  P.  Perin  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Southeni  Steel  Co..  a 
concern  owning  a  steel  plant,  blast  fur- 
naces, wire  mills,  etc.,  in  Alabama.  — 


Dr.  A.  K.  Stone  was  one  of  the  marshals 
at  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new 
Medkal  School,  on  Sept.  25. 

1884. 
T.  K.  Cummins,  Sec., 

70  Bute  St.,  Boiton. 

W.  A.  Gardner,  commodore,  and 
Gordon  Abbott,  rear  commodore,  of 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  assisted  in  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the  Ger- 
man yachtsmen  who  competed  in  the 
races  for  Sonderklasse  yachts  off  Mar- 
blehead in  September.  —  John  G.  Cool- 
idge has  resigned  the  post  of  secretary 
of  United  States  Legation  at  Pekin, 
China,  which  he  has  held  for  four  years. 
—  Judge  H.  R.  Dow  is  president  of  the 
Merrimac  Valley  Harvard  Club,  an  as- 
sociation, formed  June  14, 1906,  of  Har- 
vard men  living  in  Andover,  North  An- 
dover,  Lawrence,  and  elsewhere  along 
the  valley  of  the  Merrimac.  —  S.  A. 
Eliot  is  to  be  one  of  the  preachers  at  the 
Sunday  evening  services  in  Appleton 
Chapel  for  the  remainder  of  the  first  half 
year.  —  The  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Harvard  Crimson, 
recently  issued,  as  having  been  connected 
with  the  College  periodicals  during  their 
course:  Crimson,  G.  R.  Agassiz,  A.  Cur- 
tis, G.  W.  Fishback,  W.  A.  Gardner, 
W.  H.  Goodwin.  R.  S.  Mintum,  H.  D. 
Robbins.  Herald,  C.  C.  Allen,  E.  L.  Co- 
nant,  E.  M.  Gill,  W.  E.  Haskell,  J.  B. 
Wilson.  Crimson  and  Heratd-Crimson, 
F.  M.  Bacon,  A.  M.  Butler,  W.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  W.  B.  Noble.  Herald  Bind  Herald- 
Crimson,  C.  T.  Greve,  F.  A.  Mason.  — 
Rome  G.  Brown  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  its  last 
annual  meeting.  —  C.  R.  Saunders  has 
changed  his  address  from  40  Water  St. 
to  92  State  St.— Dr.  Paul  Thomdike 
has  moved  his  offices  to  24  Marlborough 
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St.  — The  Secretaiy  has  changed  his  ad- 
dress from  229  Bojistoo  St.  to  70  State 
St.  —  T.  M.  Osborne,  who  opposed 
strongly  in  the  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  at  Buffalo  thenomina- 
ton  of  W.  R.  Hearst  for  governor,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the 
Albany  Democratic  Conference  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  in  New  York 
State  for  "  preserving  and  continuing  the 
Democratic  party." 

1885. 

H.  M.  WnjJAMB,  SeCn 
16  State  St,  BodUm. 

James  J.  Storrow  has  presented  a  new 
dubhouse  at  No.  9  Eaton  St.  to  the  boys 
of  the  West  End,  Boston.  It  is  known  as 
the  West  End  House,  and  was  dedicated 
Oct.  25.  —  John  S.  Phfllips  is  the  editor 
of  the  A7nerican  Magazine  as  well  as  one 
of  the  new  owners.  —  George  E.  Foss 
was  renominated  in  August  for  a  seventh 
term  in  Congress.  —  £.  T.  Sanford,  as 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Associa- 
tion, made  the  principal  address  at  the 
25th  annual  meeting  on  Lookout  Moun- 
tain. —  Prof.  Reuben  Peterson  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Michigan  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical 
School  buildings.  James  G.  Miunford 
was  one  of  the  aids,  and  William  S. 
Thayer  one  of  the  marshals.  —  Eugene 
Lent*s  new  address  is  1549  Octavia  St., 
San  Francisco.  —  James  J.  Storrow  is 
treasurer  and  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  P.  A.  Collins  Memorial. 

1886. 
Db.  J.  H.  HuDDLEarroN,  See., 

126  W.  85th  Bt,  Kew  York 

Walter  Howard  Edgerly,  eldest  son  of 
Charles  Brown  and  Mary  Howard  Edg- 
erly, was  bom  in  Boston,  April  26, 1864, 
and  died  at  Longwood,  Mass.,  Oct.  9, 


1906.  He  prepared  for  college  at  the 
Cambridge  High  School,  entered  the 
Qass  of  *86  at  the  beginning  of  its  Fresh- 
man year,  and  took  his  degree  in  the 
regular  course.  He  played  on  the  Fresh- 
man Nine  and  during  his  Junior  and 
Soiior  years  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity Nine.  Diu*ing  his  entire  College 
course  he  was  one  of  the  most  valued 
members  of  the  University  Glee  Club. 
After  1889  he  was  continuously  in  the 
stock,  bond,  and  note  brokerage  business, 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Edgerly  & 
Crocker.  On  Jan.  8,  1905,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Nathalie  Alice  Bloom.  A 
daughter  was  bom  to  them  July  12, 1906. 
—  Lowell  Lincoln,  Jr.,  son  of  Lowell 
and  Clara  A.  Lothrop  Lincoln  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Dec.  15,  1865,  and  died  in 
New  York,  Sept.  19, 1906.  Upon  gradu- 
ation he  went  into  the  office  of  Blake 
Bros.,  in  New  York,  and  took  charge  of 
their  note-broking  department.  After 
being  there  for  some  years,  he  joined  the 
note-broking  firm  of  Charles  Hathaway 
&  Co.  as  one  of  their  partners,  and  in 
this  firm  he  continued  until  his  death. 
On  Nov.  !24, 1896,  he  married  Miss  Anna 
Steward  of  New  York  City,  who,  with 
three  children,  survives  him.  —  Joseph 
Bluxome  Chadboum  (temporaiy),  son 
of  James  Hannon  and  Annie  Bluxome 
Chadboum,  was  bom  Oct.  27, 1861,  at 
Wihnington,  N.  C,  and  died  Oct.  24, 
190S.  He  left  College  at  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year  and  went  immediately 
into  business  in  Chadboum,  N.  C.  He 
was  mayor  of  Chadboum  from  1886  to 
1896.  In  1900  his  health  broke  down 
and  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  a  hospital.  On  Jan.  21,  1891, 
he  n:iarried  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanly.  She 
and  one  son  survive  him.  —  Walter 
Thomas  Reynolds,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Olivia  Watson  Reynolds,  wrs  bom  June 
19,  1859,  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  died 
June  2,  1905,  in  Switzerland.    He  has 
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lived  abroad  since  s^raduation,  principally 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  He  was  married, 
on  May  20, 1889,  to  Lillian  V.  Stark,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  four  children.  —  C. 
L.  Gibson  has  been  appointed  professor 
of  clinical  surgeiy  at  Cornell  University 
Medical  College  and  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Surgical  Association.  —  Robert  Dick- 
son Weston-Smith  will  hereafter  use  the 
single  surname  Weston  instead  of  Wes- 
ton-Smith. — Changes  of  address:  W.  S. 
Barnes,  922  Ellis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
C.  S.  Babcock,  204  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, HI.;  F.  T.  Cooper,  86  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  E.  H.  Babbitt,  New 
Preston,  Conn.;  C.  C.  Whitman,  20  Rue 
de  Lubeck,  Paris,  France.  — Temporary 
addresses:  C.  S.  Balcombe,  8  Ocean 
Ave.,  Salem,  Mass.;  J.  J.  Brennan,  20 
Portland  St.,  Worcester,  Mass.;  W.  V. 
Judson,  258  Knapp  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  Gilbert  Tompkins,  42  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  F.  Zeller,  25 
Broad  St.,  New  York. 

1887. 

G.  P.  FURBEB,  jS^., 
840  South  Station,  Boston. 
Alonzo  R.  Weed  has  been  appointed 
and  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners 
of  Massachusetts.  —  John  Linzee  Sndl- 
ing,  on  Sept.  1,  1906,  became  manager 
of  the  Boston  office  of  Inman  &  Co.,  cot- 
ton merchants.  —  Frank  N.  Nay,  on 
Sept.  1,  1906,  formed  a  copartnership 
for  the  practice  of  law  with  John  L. 
Bates,  formerly  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Leon  M.  Abbott,  of  the  Law 
School  of  1890,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Bates,  Nay  &  Abbott,  with  offices  at 
No.  1043-47  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston. 

1888. 

G.  R.  PuLsiFER,  Sec., 
413  BmlMten'  Hull,  Borton. 
Wilfred  Bolster  has  been  appointed 


chief  justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
the  City  of  Boston.  —  D.  T.  Dickinson 
has  removed  from  Cambridge  and  is  now 
practising  law  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Taggart,  Dickin- 
son, Wyman  &  Starr.  His  office  address 
is  Pickering  Block;  residence  1855  Elm 
Street.  —  E.  C.  Marsh  died  August  15 
last  at  his  home  at  Newton  Highlands, 
Mass.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  had  been  hopeful 
of  improving. — Addresses:  Rupert  Nor- 
ton, 71  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge;  H.  P. 
Towle,  453  Marlborough  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

1889. 

Chableb  Warben,  Sec,, 
262  WaahJngton  St.,  Boston. 

New  addresses:  Business:  L.  F. 
Snow,  care  of  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Tdephone 
Co.,  160  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
James  M.  Newell,  53  State  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  M.  D.  Hull,  181  La  Salle  St.,  Chi- 
cago. 111. ;  George  V.  Gray,  371  Bush  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  C.  D.  Farquharson, 
801  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
F.  W.  Thayer,  Rooms  1112-1113,  43 
Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  V.  M. 
Harding,  131  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111.; 
C.  Greene,  11  Broadway,  N.  Y.;  P.  F. 
Hall,  60  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  M. 
Newell,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  — 
Home:  A.  F.  Adams,  12  Cottage  Ave., 
Winthrop,  Mass.;  C.  S.  Martin,  Ridg- 
wood,  N.  J.;  M.  A.  Kilvort,  Apartado, 
85,  Mexico  City,  Mex.;  J.  L.  Goodale, 
258  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  H. 
Moore,  112  Brattle  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  C.  F.  M.  Guild,  care  of  Boeton 
Globe,  Boston,  Mass.;  E.  S.  Griffing,  37 
Poplar  Place.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.  —  C. 
A.  Bunker  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Wellesley  Club.  —  A.  Burr  has  made 
for  the  '89  chamber  in  the  Harvard  Gub 
in  New  York,  a  large  collection  of  *89 
Oass,  dub,  society,  and  team  photo- 
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graphs  and  memorabilia.  —  R.  C.  Cabot 
delivered  the  opening  address  at  the 
N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy;  also  an 
address  at  dinner  of  85  Harvard  men  in 
Denver,  G)lo.  —  C.  B.  Davenport  has 
published  "Inheritance  in  Poultry " 
(Carnegie  Inst,  of  Washington,  1906, 
136  pp..  17  plates).  —  C.  F.  M.  Guild 
has  ]<^  the  Boston  Journal  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  Boston  Olobe. — 
G.  y.  Gray  is  in  the  assaying  business 
in  San  Francisco  under  name  of  "The 
James  &  Gray  Co."  —  G.  L.  Hunter 
has  an  article  on  "  The  Truth  about  Doc- 
tored Rugs,"  in  the  July  Coimtry  Life, 
and  on  "CJeorgian  Furniture,"  in  Oc- 
tober Country  Life.  —  J.  £.  Homans  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  articles  on  power 
automobile  transportation   in  Collier*s. 

—  M.  D.  Hull  is  a  Republican  candidate 
for  assemblyman  in  Dlinois  legislature. 

—  John  RusseQ  Hayes  has  published 
articles:  "The  Quatrain  in  Modem 
Verse,"  in  The  Pathfinder;  "Sidney 
Lanier  in  Old  Chester  County,"  in  The 
Pathfinder:  "Cities  of  the  Heart,"  in 
Book  News  Monthly,  —  Verses:  "Ave 
Carissime!  The  Grave  of  John  Adding- 
ton  Symonds,"  in  November  Bibdot; 
"The  Grave  of  Bayard  Taylor,"  in  Lip- 
pincotCs  Magazine.  —  W.  T.  Hodges 
was  appointed,  Sept.  1,  United  States 
appraiser  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  being 
promoted  from  the  position  of  examiner 
of  machinery,  formerly  obtained  by  civil 
service  examination  after  competition 
with  35  other  applicants.  —  P.  F.  Hall 
took  part  in  joint  debate  on  immigration 
before  National  Civic  Federation  in 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  24.  —  E.  W.  Hawley  was 
candidate  for  alderman  in  Minneapolis 
this  fall,  favored  by  the  Voters*  League. 
^-H.  B.  Lathrop  expects  to  study  in 
Boston  and  Cambridge  this  winter.  —  C. 
H.  Moore  has  resumed  work  at  Cam- 
bridge after  a  year  as  professor  at  the 
American   School   in   Rome. —  J.    D. 


Merrill  accompanied  the  Harvard  Crew 
to  England  this  summer  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Boston  Globe.  —  J .  M.  Newell 
withdrew  from  firm  of  Dunbar,  Racke- 
mann  &  Brewster  on  Sqpt.  1,  and  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  James  D.  Colt 
under  firm  name  of  Colt  &  Newell.  — 
G.  A.  Reisner  writes  as  follows:  "Was 
appointed,  Sept.-Oct.,  1905,  director  of 
the  Harvard  Palestinian  Expedition,  di- 
rector of  the  Harvard  University-Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion (with  Mr.  A.  M.  Lythgoe  as  fidd 
director),  and  assistant  professor  of 
Semitic  archaeology  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  last  appointment  is  accom- 
panied by  permission  to  be  absent  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
making  excavations  in  the  name  of  the 
University.  Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  of  New 
York,  has  given  the  University  funds 
sufficient  for  five  years*  excavations  in 
Samaria  (Palestine).  If  we  are  able  to 
obtain  a  concession  from  the  Turkish 
government,  I  expect  to  spend  the  most 
of  my  time  in  Palestine  during  the  next 
five  years.  During  DecembeivFebruary 
each  winter,  I  shall  probably  be  in 
Egypt.  Any  '89  man  who  drifts  into  our 
camp  may  be  sure  of  his  welcome.**  He 
has  published  Hearst  Medical  Papyrus^ 
vol.  I  of  series  on  Egyptian  Archaeo- 
logy of  the  University  of  Cal.  —  P.  M. 
Reynolds  is  treasurer  of  the  Old  Colony 
Street  Railway  Co.  —  P.  S.  Sears  won 
the  first  prize  for  District  No.  15  (Lynn 
and  Nahant)  candidates  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Prize  Contest  of  last  July,  the 
prize  being  a  $500  house-lot  in  West 
Roxbury.  —  J.  W.  Smith  received 
degree  of  LL.B.  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity last  spring.  —  E.  Wright  is  serving 
on  the  jury  in  New  York.  —  W.  H.  War- 
ren has  returned  from  a  year*s  study  of 
chemistry  in  Europe  and  is  made  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  Washington  Uni- 
versity,   St.   Louis.  —  C.   Warren   has 
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been  designated  by  Gov.  Gufld  as  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service 
Conunission  under  the  new  law  which 
provides  that  the  governor  shall  here- 
after designate  the  chairman.  —  M. 
Whitridge  has  been  dected  a  director  of 
the  National  Mechanics  Bank  of  Bal- 
timore. —  £.  Wardman  has  an  article 
on  *'C.  E.  Hughes,"  in  the  November 
Review  of  Revietoa.  —  At  the  Academic 
Session  of  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  new  Medical  School 
Buildings  in  Sanders  Theatre,  *89  was 
represented  in  the  chorus  of  100  voices 
by  Cabot,  Howe,  and  A.  D.  Hodges. 

1890. 

J.  W.  Lttnd,  See., 
84  State  St.,  Boston. 
Mark  Bailey,  who  has  been  engaged  in 
graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Latin  at  Kalamazoo  College. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gabceau,  Sec, 
112  Water  St.,  Room  001,  Boston. 
The  Secretary  hopes  to  have  the  ac- 
count of  the  15th  celebration  printed  and 
ready  for  distribution  within  the  year.  — 
John  Duff  has  been  appointed  special 
justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Suf- 
folk County,  Mass.  —  N.  W.  Perkins  is 
with  the  John  Hancock  Life  Ins.  Co.  of 
Boston,  address  20  Lake  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  —  G.  H.  Chittenden  has  removed 
his  school  (The  Hopkinson  School)  to 
06  Beacon  St.  —  The  Secretary  is  de- 
lighted to  report  that  his  information  in 
regard  to  T.  J.  Stead  is  false,  and  that 
Stead  is  with  the  Cunard  Steamship  Co., 
Battery  Park  B!dg.,  New  York  City.  — 
In  his  introduction  to  the  "Life  and 
Worksof  George  Herbert,"  Prof.  George 
Herbert  Palmer  has  expressed  his  great 
obligations  to  Lewis  K.  Morse. 


1802. 

A.  R.  Benner,  Sec, 
AndoYor,  Maas. 

The  Secretary  expects  to  publish  a 
new  Report  of  the  Class  before  June, 
1907. —New  address:  Joseph  £.  Stev- 
ens, 17  Batteiy  Place,  New  York  City. 

1894. 

£.  K.  Rand,  See. 
107  Lake  View  ATonoe,  Oambrldge. 

The  Secretary  is  glad  to  announce  that 
the  Decennial  Volume  has  more  than 
paid  for  itself.  A  few  copies  remain  and 
wiU  be  sent  gratis  to  any  members  of  the 
Class  who  apply  for  them.  —  Robert 
Watson  Gilchrist,  a  temporary  member 
of  the  Class,  died  at  East  Rindge,  N.  H., 
in  October.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Gilchrist,  the  founder  of  the  Gil- 
christ Company  of  Boston,  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  Shepard  Norwell  Co. 
up  to  a  year  ago,  when  owing  to  a  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis  he  gave  up  his  posi- 
tion. He  had  been  in  poor  health  since 
that  time.  —  J.  S.  Ford  is  head  of  the 
Gennan  department  at  Exeter  Academy. 

—  Dr.  G.  S.  Whiteside  sends  as  his  ad- 
dress, 712  Dekum  Building,  Portland, 
Ore.  He  adds,  '*I  wish  you  would  send 
us  out  more  Harvard  men  to  the  North 
coast.  It  is  a  splendid  place  for  young 
men  not  afraid  of  work."  —  Knudsen 
writes  from  Kehaha,  Kauail,  "I  suppose 
you  think  I  have  the  tropical  manyana 
habit,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  I  am  up 
to  my  eyes  in  a  political  campaign  for 
senator  to   the  territorial   legislature." 

—  W.  J.  Frothingham  has  resigned  his 
position  as  trust  officer  of  the  Franklin 
Trust  Co.,  Brooklyn,  and  is  with  W.  A. 
&  A.  M.  White,  130  Water  St.,  New 
York.  —  H.  R.  Linvillc  has  published  a 
"  Textbook  in  General  Zo5logy,"  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1906.  -^  The  latest  annual  report  of 
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H.  C.  Wdlman,  libranan  of  the  City  Li- 
brary Association  of  Springffield,  Mass., 
is  reviewed  in  an  editorial  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  Sept.  27.  —  E.  Goldmark  is 
in  the  law  firm  of  Nathan,  Leventritt  & 
Perham,  27  William  St.,  New  York.  — 
H.  G.  Meadows  is  in  the  finn  of  Mead- 
ows, Williams  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brok- 
ers, Fiddity  BuUding,  Buffalo.  —  F.  W. 
Garrison  is  with  the  Lord  Electric  Co., 
112  Water  St..  Boston.  — A.  von  W. 
Xjeslie  is  head  master  of  the  Blake  School, 
587  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  — C.  R. 
Stetson  has  returned  from  abroad  and 
resumed  his  charge  at  the  Church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  509 1  St.,  N.  E.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  —  G.  Metcalf  is  in  the  law 
firm  of  Green,  Hinckley  &  Allen,  15 
Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  — 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hixon  has  an  office  at  419 
Boylston  St.,  Boston.  —  Other  addresses 
are:  Dr.  W.  Wadsworth,  The  Norman- 
die,  86th  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Philadel- 
phia; T.  L.  Livennore,  Jr.,  San  Fer- 
nando, Estado  de  Durango,  Mexico;  G. 
H.  Tinkham,  705-706  Barristers  Hall, 
Pemberton  Square,  Boston;  Le.  R. 
Harvey,  907  Broome  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  G.  A.  Walker,  60  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton; G.  C.  Nfles,  26  Liberty  St.,  New 
York;  H.  W.  Home,  Comwall-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  — A.  E.  Nickerson, 
22  Bramhall  St..  Portland,  Me. 

1895. 
A.  H.  Newman,  Sec., 

16  OongnM  St.,  Boiton. 

H.  W.  Brown  and  W.  R.  Peabody  are 
members  of  the  law  firm  of  Davis,  Wes- 
ton &  Walcott,  with  oflices  at  70  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  Spencer  Eddy,  formerly 
first  secretaiy  of  the  American  embassy 
at  St.  Petersbui^,  has  been  transferred 
to  a  similar  post  in  the  American  embassy 
at  Beriin.  —  F.  E.  Lowdl  has  removed 
his  office  to  the  Exchange  Building,  58 


State  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  W.  Merriman's 
business  address  is  now  696  E.  First  St., 
South  Boston.  —  Guy  Murchie  is  treas- 
urer of  the  Republican  City  Committee 
of  Boston.  —  F.  H.  Nash  delivered  an 
address  on  "Experimental  Insurance 
Legislation,"  before  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Life  Underwriters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  —  A.  J.  Peters  has  offices  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  the  Exchange 
Building,  Boston.  —  W.  W.  Rockwell's 
address  b  now  836  W.  95th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  H.  W.  Thayer's  address 
is  45  Equitable  Building,  Boston. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hayes,  Sec. 
112  Water  St.,  Boston. 
A.  M.  Kales  and  A.  R.  Sheriff  were 
members  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  quali- 
fication of  the  several  candidates  for  as- 
sociate judges  of  the  municipal  court  of 
Chicago. — H.  S.  Johnson  is  cashier  of  the 
First  Nat.  Bank  of  Azusa,  Cal.  —  W.  B. 
Buck  is  associated  with  the  estate  of 
Henry  Seybert,  828  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 
— E.  G.  Knoblauch  is  now  in  New  York 
where  his  new  play,  The  Skulamite,  is  to 
be  produced  this  winter.  —  Edward  N. 
Tobey  has  been  appointed  demonstrator 
and  research  assistant  in  the  Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine;  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  MA.  last  June  at 
Harvard. — A.  A.  Lawrence  is  associated 
with  Winslow  &  Bigdow,  architects,  Bos- 
ton. —  Dr.  T.  J.  Manahan  went  abroad 
with  the  Crew  this  summer  as  their  physi- 
cal adviser.  —  The  following  changes  of 
addresses  occurred  since  the  3d  report: 
H.  D.  Brown,  caie  of  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sons,  21  Milk  St.,  Boston;  Wm.  B.  Buck, 
828  Chestnut  St,  Phila.;  Robertson 
Duff,  Room  715,  50  Congress  St.,  Bos- 
ton; R.  K.  Fox,  Mt.  Kisco,  Westchester 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Wm.  Hanck,  Brewster,  N. 
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Y.;  S.  R.  Hayter,  700  Lowman  Bldg. 
Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  S.  Johnson,  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Azusa,  Cal.;  Rev.  Walter 
R.  Lord,  414  £.  14th  St.,  New  York; 
Vernon  Munroe,  Englewood,  N.  J.;  Dr. 
A.  £.  Small,  90  W.  Emerson  St.,  Melrose, 
Mass.;  F.  L.  Smart,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
G.  E.  Smith,  care  of  Trowbridge  &  Co., 
100  Broadway,  New  York;  Dr.  E.  N. 
Tobey,  4  Byron  St.,  Runcorn,  via  Liver- 
pool, England.  —  The  Secretary  desires 
the  correct  addresses  of  the  following:  F. 
W.  Bigelow,  Jr.,  Horace  Canfidd,  Thorn- 
ton Jenkins,  G.  N.  Lewis,  L.  C.  Milli- 
ken,  Meredith  Morris,  F.  E.  Parker, 
E.  T.  Reed,  Phillip  Richardson,  H.  A. 
Stone,  Alex.  C.  Thompson.— Dr.  E.  N. 
Tobey  has  an  article  on  "Trypanoso- 
miasis **  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Re- 
aearch,  July,  1006.  —  By  the  time  this 
number  of  the  Oradtuxtet^  Magazine 
reaches  its  readers  the  pictures  taken  on 
our  Decennial  should  have  been  sent 
out.  The  Committee  has  been  handi- 
capped in  having  them  finished,  as  the 
work  required  the  printing  and  mount- 
ing of  about  200  sets  of  pictures  having 
fifteen  prints  each,  thus  making  about 
SOOO  prints  to  be  finished  and  mounted. 
These  prints  are  mounted  on  a  card 
22  X  28  inches  and  are  sent  as  a  souvenir 
to  all  members  of  the  Class  who  attended 
the  Decennial  or  in  any  way  contributed 
to  the  event.  Please  notify  the  Secretary 
if  you  do  not  receive  them  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Gass  has  a  new  Secretaiy,  each  mem- 
ber, in  order  that  the  strong  interest  in 
the  Class,  which  was  shown  at  the  De- 
cennial, may  not  fall  off,  should  make 
special  effort  to  keep  him  informed  from 
time  to  time  of  everything  of  interest. 

1807. 
Wm.  L.  Gabbibon,  Jb.,  iSee., 

60  State  St.,  Booton. 
C.  S.  Wilson  has  been  transferred 


from  the  American  legation  at  Athens, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  sec- 
retary of  legation  at  Havana,  Cuba. 
Wilson  has  spent  five  years  in  the  lega- 
tions of  the  Balkan  States.  — W.  G. 
Margeson  has  opened  an  office  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Building,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Michigan,  for  the  practice  of  patent 
law.  —  F.  G.  Shaw  is  general  manager 
of  the  International  Switch  and  Signal 
Company,  with  office  at  111  Purchase 
St.,  Boston.  —  W.  Read,  2d,  is  with  the 
American  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.  —  H.  B.  Scott,  at- 
torney, with  offices  at  60  State  St.,  Bos- 
ton, is  Twjtlcing  a  q)ecialty  <A  organizing 
the  formation  of  Maine  corporations.  — 
N.  B.  Marshall  is  lecturer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Musical  Histoiy  at  the  Washing- 
ton Conservatory  of  Music  and  School 
of  Expression.  —  L.  Williams  is  associ- 
ated with  Sargent  &  Fairchild,  bankers 
and  brokers,  8  Exchange  Place,  Boston. 
—  C.  M.  Wdd  is  engaged  in  an  engineer- 
ing expedition  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  His  address  is,  care  of 
F.  M.  Weld,  5  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
City.  — W.  G.  Sewall  is  hunting  big 
game  in  Africa.  His  address  «,  care  of 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  bankers,  Lon- 
don. —  J.  F^e,  paymaster  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  is  stationed  at  Newport,  R.  I.  — 
L.  H.  Peters  is  foreign  freight  agent 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  with  office 
at  211  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston.  — 
£.  H .  Wdls  is  Secretaiy  for  Appointments 
at  Harvard  University.  He  has  issued  a 
circular  stating  that:  "The  Appoint- 
ments Office  procures  suitable  positions 
for  undergraduates,  graduates,  and  all 
past  members  of  the  University  seeking 
employment  of  any  sort,  whether  tempo- 
raiy  or  permanent;  and,  conversely,  re- 
commends for  vacant  positions  made 
known  to  the  Secretary  the  best  available 
Harvard  candidates.*'  I  want  to  call  to 
theattention  of  the  Class  this  new  depart- 
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ment  which  performs  an  excellent  ser- 
vice. If  any  man  is  seeking  available 
employees,  I  uige  that  he  communicate 
with  Secretary  Wells,  thereby  stimula- 
ting the  demand  for  the  services  of  Har- 
vard men,  and  increasing  the  effective- 
ness and  usefulness  of  the  Department 
for  Appointments. 

1808. 
B.  H.  Hayes,  Sec.. 

Andorer. 

The  second  batch  of  Class  Life  Blanks 
was  sent  out  Oct.  1,  to  all  the  delinquents 
who  had  fafled  to  send  in  their  reports 
during  the  past  summer.  The  number 
was  deplorably  large,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  this  second  notice  lias  had  a  favor- 
able effect,  and  it  really  looks  as  if  we 
might  have  our  second  report  within  the 
next  three  months. — Paul  M.  Hubbard 
announces  the  removal  of  his  law  office 
to  5ii8  Exchange  BIdg.,  Boston.  —  Dud- 
ley H.  Bradlee,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Santa 
Rita  Mining  Co.,  Nieves,  Zacatecas, 
Mexico.  —  Eliot  Wadsworth  has  been 
dected  a  director  of  the  Beacon  Trust 
Co.,  Boston.  —  Frederidc  T.  Case  an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  law  office  to 
59  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  —  Ldand 

E.  Bristol  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  — 
Dr.  James  W.  Myer  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  155  West  64th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  Pepcival  Dove  has  purchased 
and  is  running  a  machine  shop  in  Law- 
rence. —  Louis  C.  Sing  is  dramatic  and 
musical  critic  and  literary  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Journal,  —  Arthur  H.  Howard 
is  with  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Co.,   Vandergrift,   Pa.  — Robert 

F.  Jackson  is  an  architectural  draughts- 
man at  518  MoffaU  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 
—  Henry  M.  Wilder  is  with  the  Stanley 

G.  T.  Electric  Eng.  Co.,  Pittsfidd, 
Mass.  — Kenneth  P.  R.  Neville  is  the 


Illinois  representative  of  Ginn  &  Co., 
publishers.  —  Hugh  F.  Kendall  is  a 
mining  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Lake 
Superior  mining  operations  of  the  New 
York  State  Steel  Co.  of  Buffalo.  —  Percy 
F.  Parsons  is  principal  of  the  East  Wal- 
pole  High  School.  —  Walter  Lemann  is 
practising  law  in  Donaldsonville,  1a.  — 
Samuel  B.  Field  is  with  theCotton  Picker 
Co.,  East  Boston. — John  G.  Clarke  is 
with  the  Warren  Bituminous  Paving  Co., 
164  Bay  St.,  Toronto,  Ontorio.  —  How- 
ard L.  Gray  is  an  assistant  in  history  at 
Harvard,  where  he  is  studying  for  a  doc- 
tor's degree.  —  John  Adams  is  with  the 
United  Zinc  and  Chemical  Co.,  Dwight 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  George  A. 
Browne  is  assistant  manager  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Dry  Dock  and  Machinery  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash.  —  Alfred  L.  Curtis  is  a 
grain  dealer  in  Wilton,  N.  H.  —  Dr. 
Edward  Mahone  is  practising  medicine 
in  Hastings,  Neb.  —  Henry  E.  Cottle  is 
principal  of  the  Bristol,  Conn.,  High 
School. 

1899. 

Abihttb  Adamb,  See,, 
60  Btate  St.,  Boston. 

£.  P.  Davis  is  in  real  estate  business  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  address  410-411  Ger- 
mania  Life  Bldg.  —  Dr.  Louis  T.  Wilson 
has  removed  to  24  Marlborough  St.,  Bos- 
ton.— T.  H  Endicott  has  returned  from 
the  far  West  and  is  again  with  Stone  & 
Webster,  84  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Henry 
M.  Hall  is  superintendent  of  the  Boys* 
Qub  of  Orange.  N.  J.  —  B.  A.  Frank- 
lin's address  is  S29  Unity  Bldg.  Bloom- 
ington,  HI.  —  G.  A.  Goodridge*s  home 
address  Is  283  Washington  St.,  Win- 
chester, Mass.  —  Oliver  F.  Richards 
is  general  superintendent  of  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Co.,  St.  LouLs,  Mo.  — 
Henry  S.  Thompson  is  no  longer  Sec- 
retaiy  for  Appomtments  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, but  is  in  business  with  F.  A.  Eustis 
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[H.  C.  1901]  under  the  firm  name  of 
Eustis  &  Thompson,  with  an  office  at 
181  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Clarke  Thom- 
son completed,  on  November  1,  his  four 
years*  apprenticeship  in  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  B.  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.  He  will  con- 
tinue in  the  employ  of  the  road,  but  at 
this  date  [Oct.  25]  does  not  know  where 
he  will  be  located. 

1900, 
Eliot  Spalding,  Sec, 

Bndicotl;,  K.  T. 

The  Class  of  1900  successfully  re- 
newed its  youth  at  its  Sexennial  Celebra- 
tion held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of 
June.  Though  the  representation  by 
states  was  not  as  general  as  at  the  Trien- 
nial, there  were  some  men  from  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  the  far  West  who  had 
made  a  special  point  of  coming  back  to 
renew  old  friendships;  the  New  Eng- 
enders of  course  were  there  in  a  body. 
The  New  York  crowd  failed  almost 
wholly  to  appear,  and  their  reputatbn 
was  saved  only  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Bill 
Burden.  The  feeling  manifested  through- 
out the  celebration  was  of  the  rare  kind, 
—  not  rare  with  1900,  —  that  knows  no 
bounds.  Whenever  1900  came  in  contact 
with  her  foe-of-the-moment,  1903,  she 
smothered  the  younger  sons  of  Harvard 
with  cheering  of  tremendous  and  con- 
tinuous volume;  indeed  no  stone  was  left 
unturned  at  the  ball  game  to  change  de- 
feat into  victoiy,  and  it  was  due  not  to 
superior  artifice  on  the  part  of  1903,  but 
to  the  actual  skill  of  her  nine  that  we 
were  defeated.  The  meeting  of  the  Class 
began  on  Monday  morning,  June  25, 
when  a  reception  was  held  at  Young^s 
Hotel.  Afterregistering,  each  member  of 
the  Gass  was  labelled  with  a  bronze 
H  1900-1906  medallion,  suspended 
from  a  green  ribbon,  which  had  been 
struck  off  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 


Second  Gass  Report  was  also  distributed 
and  proved  to  be  of  tremendous  interest 
to  every  one.  Those  who  had  omitted  to 
send  any  record  of  themselves  since 
graduation  expressed  great  regret  at 
their  carelessness,  when  the  book  was 
examined;  it  is  hoped  that  every  one  will 
cooperate  to  make  the  Third  Report  a 
complete  record.  At  this  first  gathering 
reminiscences  seemed  to  be  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  topics  of  more  immediate 
interest.  Of  these  "money  getting**  and 
"marriage**  easily  divided  the  honors. 
Which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
1900  man  it  is  hard  to  determine,  but  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  latter  subject 
began  to  attract  only  when  an  end  had 
come  to  the  marvelous  narrations  about 
"How  I  am  getting  on."  "Are  you  mar- 
ried?*' very  nearly  replaced  the  older 
forms  of  salutation  or  greeting;  it  im- 
pressed one  with  the  fact  that  three  years 
add  greatly  to  one's  age  and  —  one's 
folly.  About  noon  the  Boston  crowd 
dropped  in  for  a  handshake  and  a  hand- 
out, which  had  been  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary.  As  soon  as  these 
starvelings  from  'Change  could  be 
moved,  those  who  were  at  leisure  went  to 
Harvard  Bridge  to  encourage  1900  in  its 
half  mile  race  with  1903.  The  1900  crew, 
rowing  in  the  following  order,  was 
beaten  by  only  a  half  length  in  a  beau- 
tiful and  well-rowed  contest:  Stroke, 
Harding,  7,  G.  O.  Clark,  6,  J.  B. 
Hawes,  5,  Brown,  4,  Stanton,  8,  T.  W. 
Pierce^  2,  Kidner,  bow,  Ayer,  cox.,  Wad- 
leigh.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  poor  start, 
1900  would  undoubtedly  have  crossed  the 
line  a  winner.  It  was  the  subject  of  some 
comment  that  Pat  Rice  and  Eliot  Spal- 
ding, who  were  on  the  tug,  should  have 
permitted  1903  to  get  the  advantage  in 
this  way.  There  were  some  cripples  after 
the  race;  in  fact  it  was  rumored  that  a 
leading  Boston  physician  was  laid  up  for 
repairs.  In  the  evening  the  Class  went  to 
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the  Pop  oonoert.  Owing  to  a  laige 
number  of  Class  dinners,  the  attendance 
was  small  and  enthusiasm  at  a  ver}'  low 
ebb.  The  usual  stunt  of  calling  for 
pieces  which  kind  Mr.  Stnibe  pretended 
never  to  have  heard  about  was  gone 
through  with,  the  ladies  were  cheered, 
the  Classes  were  cheered,  and  to  end  all, 
a  faint-hearted  march  took  place  around 
the  room.  —  The  next  morning,  the 
26th,  the  Class  was  joined  by  1903,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Brookline  Country 
Club,  where  a  variety  of  sports  was  in- 
dulged in.  The  main  events  were  track 
sports  and  a  baseball  game  with  1903. 
1900  had  an  overwhdming  number  of 
entries  in  the  ''Fathers''  race,  but  1903 
had  one  lone  little  Father  who  ran  away 
from  the  field;  robbed  of  this  race,  1900*s 
hopes  fdl.  1903,  with  her  swarms  of  can- 
didates for  each  event,  took  relays,  hur- 
dles, dashes,  leaving  her  older  rival  only 
the  cheering  victoiy  of  those  two  old  war- 
horses,  Talbot  and  Lewis,  in  the  two- 
lagged  race.  A  luxurious  lunch  was 
served  in  the  clubhouse,  and  then  the 
baseball  game  began.  Our  nine  was 
made  up  of  Buster  Edmunds,  c,  Ned 
Foster,  p.,  Sam  Lewis,  1  b.,  Ned 
Wheeler,  2  b.,  Loughlin,  s.s.,  Bert  Ewer, 

3  b.,  Qark,  r.  f .,  Reggie  Bolles,  1.  f .,  Mott 
Shaw,  c.  f .  For  seven  innings  Foster 
pitched  such  fine  ball  that  1900  took  the 
lead  and  appeared  to  be  an  easy  winner. 
After  this  the  team  weakened  and  Ker- 
nan  led  his  nine  to  victory  by  the  score  of 

4  to  2.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the 
incessant  1900  cheering,  led  by  Pat  Rice 
(which  must  have  been  very  mortifying  to 
1903),  the  sirocco  which  swept  down  on 
Mott  Shaw  (he  has  a  beard)  from  the 
1903  lines  each  time  he  faced  Keman,  and 
the  solicitude  with  which  Dr.  Talbot  plied 
his  trade  among  the  wayfarers  on  the  side 
Imes.  The  crowds  returned  to  Boston 
about  supper-time,  after  having  been 
harried  about  the  grounds  and  torn  from 


the  refreshment  booths  by  the  official 
photographer.  About  90  men  appear  in 
the  picture.  On  Commencement  Day, 
the  27th,  the  Class  met  in  the  morning 
at  Holworthy  where  Lewis,  the  old 
Pudding  stewaid,  had  charge  of  the 
lunch.  In  the  evening  the  regular  Class 
Dinner  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Club. 
Pat  Rice  was  toastmastcr  and  the  follow- 
ing men  were  called  on  either  to  speak 
or  to  bow  acknowledgment:  E.  Mayer, 
Mott  Shaw,  Burden,  Caspar  Brown, 
Edmunds,  E.  L.  Dudley,  Wm.  Chad- 
bourne,  E.  Mallinckrodt,  C!ollins,  Crane, 
A.  B.  Chandler,  H.  Mifflin,  Sam  Lewis, 
Bissell,  Spalding,  Charles  Harding,  Hol- 
lis.  Poems  by  Bartlett  Brooks  and  R.  S. 
Holland.  Souvenir  ash  trays  engraved 
with  1900  were  found  at  each  plate.  The 
menu  was  by  Mott  Shaw.  A  surprise 
was  sprung  before  the  dinner  when  an 
extra  edition  of  the  Crimson  appeared. 
This  had  been  worked  up  by  Holland. 
Dudley,  and  others,  and  proved  to  be  an 
amusing  burlesque.  Advertisements,  edi- 
torials, notices,  etc.,  had  all  been  appro- 
priated by  their  ready  Wits  and  cleverly 
made  over  at  the  expense  of  various 
members  of  the  Class.  Some  who  suf- 
fered most  at  the  hands  of  the  ex-Lam- 
poonites  unfortunately  were  not  present 
to  defend  themselves.  There  was  no  end 
of  enthusiasm  at  the  Dinner.  None  of 
the  speeches  could  be  heard  far  owing 
to  the  extreme  approbation  expressed  on 
all  sides.  Chadboume  really  wanted  to 
make  a  finished  oration,  —  in  fact  he 
said  so,  —  but  his  mere  presence  was 
greeted  with  such  storms  of  applause 
that  he  was  forced  to  retire,  unsaid  yet 
far  from  unsung.  Some  thought  that 
Gass  spirit  bubbled  over  a  little  too 
freely,  if  that  can  be  a  fault,  because 
some  men  whom  others  really  wanted 
very  much  to  hear  were  unable  to  make 
themselves  heard.  The  musical  talent 
was  conspicuous.  John  Hawes's  rollick- 
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ing  Kipling  ballads  hit  the  popular  note, 
and  were  encored  again  and  again. 
Prouty  sang  a  bewitdiing  Hawaiian 
love-song,  as  only  one  could  who  had 
lived  several  years  among  the  native 
Hawaiians.  Greoige  Root  led  a  quartette 
in  old  familiar  airs,  and  Carl  Oakman 
borrowed  a  violin  from  the  orchestra  and 
softened  the  ardor  of  his  hearers  with 
several  beautiful  selections.  Altogether 
the  Dinner  was  extremely  successful. 
Pat  Rice's  conduct  as  tdastmaster  was 
exemplary;  his  introductory  speeches 
were  clever,  and  by  his  tactful  allusions 
to  Class  spirit  and  the  bond  which  keeps 
us  together,  he  aroused  a  feding  of  the 
greatest  good  fellowship.  Near  the  close 
of  the  banquet.  Rice  was  instructed  to 
wire  the  Crew  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Class  of  1900  and  to  assure  them  that  we 
had  every  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
defeat  Yale.  This  confidence  was  hap- 
pily vindicated  on  the  following  day. 
The  company  dispersed  early,  with 
cheers  for  the  Gass,  to  seek  once  more 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 

1902. 

BABRirr  Wendell,  Jr.,  Sec,, 
868  Harlboroagh  8t,  Boston. 

Charles  Edward  Aldrich  is  with  Stone 
&  Webster,  electrical  engineers,  84 
State  St.,  Boston.  ~  Guy  Bancroft  is 
with  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers, 
Boston.  —  Charles  Arthur  Barnard  is  a 
lawyer:  address.  Century  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  —  Donald  Carter  Barnes 
IS  with  Stone  &  Webster,  84  State  St., 
Boston.  —  John  Amoiy  Lowell  Blake  is 
with  Blake  Bros.  &  Co.,  bankers,  Bos- 
ton. —  Walter  Dennison  Brooks  is  with 
Richardson  &  Burrage,  real  estate 
brokers,  50  Congress  St.,  Boston. — 
Morris  Ruggles  Browndl  is  with  Peny 
&  Cook,  lawyers.  Masonic  Bldg.,  New 
Bedford.  —  Henzy  Aveiy  Carieton  is 


with  Lord,  Day  &  Lord,  49  Wall  St., 
New  York.  —  CJeorge  Oliver  Carpenter  is 
with  W.  H.  Markham  &  Co.,  insurance 
brokers.  Century  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
—  Merrill  Edwin  Champion,*  Green- 
wood, Mass.,  is  a  fourth  year  medical 
student.  —  William  Parker  Collier  is 
a  teacher  at  Sidney,  O.;  address,  1045 
West  Ave.,  Sidney,  O.  —  Leon  John 
Cook  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Sau- 
gerties,  N.  Y.  —  Oscar  Fulton  Cooper 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gray& 
Cooper,  lawyers,  Kohn  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. — Paul  Heniy  Cram  is  teaching  in 
the  Lajardo  High  School,  Porto  Rico.  — 
Arthur  Lithgow  Devens,  Jr.,  is  with 
Devens,  Lyman  &  Co.,  bankers.  Post 
Office  Sq.,  Boston.  —  Henry  White 
Godfrey  is  house  officer  at  the  Bourne- 
wood  Hospital,  Brookline.  —  Edward 
William  Hamill  is  an  architect  at  Belle- 
ville, 111.  —  Paul  Wfley  Hildebranf  s  ad- 
dress is,  cate  of  Waltham  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.  —  Clarence  Whit- 
man Hobbs,  Jr.,  is  a  lawyer;  address. 
State  Mutual  Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass.  — 
Walter  James  Mayers  is  attorney  for 
police  at  Boston.  —  Edwin  Walter  Mill 
is  superintendent  of  the  Cheksan  Mines, 
Cheksan,  Korea.  —  Charles  Samuel  Pea- 
body  is  a  student  at  the  £cole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  —  Arthur  Kendrick  Pope  is 
a  wholesale  uniform  maker  at  SO  Kilby 
St.,  Boston.  —  Qarence  George  Roths- 
child is  with  the  American  Smelters  Co., 
71  Broadway,  New  York.  —  Frederick 
William  Russe  is  a  diemist;  address, 
care  of  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works, 
St.  liouis.  Mo.  —  Robert  William  Saw- 
yer, Jr.,  is  a  lawyer;  address,  190  High- 
land Ave.,  Winchester,  Mass. — William 
Augustus  Sawyer  is  house  officer  at  the 
Mass.  Genera]  Hospital,  Boston.  — 
Richard  Gordon  Scott  is  a  real  estate 
broker  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Wilbur  B. 
Sprague  b  superintoident  of  schools  at 
Wincfaendon,  Mass. — Harry  Lord  Wells 
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IB  a  contractor,  care  of  Wells  Bros.,  1014 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI.  — 
Charles  Harold  Wilson's  address  is,  care 
of  Wilson,  Grilk&  Wilson,  Main  St., 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

1903. 
RooEB  Ernst,  Sec, 

48  Bobeaon  St.,  JwaaaicM  Plain. 

N.  S.  Bartlett,  Jr.,  is  a  member  oi  the 
firm  of  Bartlett  &  Bro.,  stock  brokers, 
58  State  St.,  Boston.  —  G.  H.  Dowse  is 
with  the  firm  of  Bartlett  &  Bro.  —  P. 
Fox,  604  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  is  with  F.  B.  Gilbreth  Co.,  build- 
ing contractors.  —  C.  G.  Loring,  care  of 
Baring  Bros.,  London,  has  gone  to  Paris 
to  study  for  admission  to  the  £cole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  —  P.  B.  Robinson  is  one  of 
Senator  Lodge's  private  secretaries  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  A.  Derby  is  secre- 
tary for  Justice  Holmes  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
C.  R.  Cross,  Jr.,  is  studying  in  Mass 
Institute  of  Technology.  —  H.  Mann  is 
teaching  at  Milton  Academy,  Milton, 
Mass.  —  H.  S.  Allen  is  practising  law 
in  the  office  of  Boyden,  Palfry,  Bradlee  & 
IVombly.  60  State  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  F. 
Bigelow  is  practising  law  in  the  office  oi 
Smith  &  Donald,  60  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
A.  Ames,  Jr.,  is  practising  law  in  the 
office  of  Long&  Hemenway,  Boston.  — 
A.  Black  is  practising  law  independently 
at  53  State  St.,  Boston.  —  G.  Clark  is 
practising  law  in  the  office  of  Carter, 
Ledyard&  Milbum,  N.  Y.  City.  — R. 
Ernst  is  practising  law  in  the  office  of 
Ropes,  Gray&  Gorham,  60  State  St., 
Boston.  —  C.  H.  Walker  is  practising 
law  in  the  office  of  Powers  &  Hall,  Bos- 
ton.—O.  J.  Campbell  and  H.  W.  L. 
Dana  are  studying  in  the  Harvard  Grad- 
uate School.  —  R.  R.  Brownson  is  editor 
of  the  Oxnard  Courier,  Oxnard,  Cal.  — 
MacAllaster  Moore  is  ass't  engineer  with 


the  Submarine  Signal  Co.,  88  Broad  St., 
Boston.  —  C.  M.  Olmsted  has  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Solar  Observa- 
tory at  Mt.  Wilson,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

1904. 
Rot  Smith  Wallace,  jS^c, 

Freeport,  N.  T. 

T.  G.  Meier  is  with  H.  Taylor  Sher- 
man, real  estate,  542  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

—  H.  F.  Phillips  has  opened  a  general 
law  office,  with  Messrs.  Benner  &  Fos- 
ter, at  rooms  1117-1121  Old  South 
Building,  Boston.  —  A.  A.  Ballantine  is 
with  Gaston,  Snow,  and  Saltonstall, 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  J.  P.  Leake  is  resi- 
dent physician  at  the  Parental  School 
Hospital,  West  Roxbury.  —  A  Wait  is 
St.  Louis  representative  of  W.  F.  Mos- 
ser  &  Co.,  sole  leather  dealers;  resi- 
dence at  326  North  Euclid  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  —  A.  Schwab  is  with  the 
Schwab  Gothing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo.; 
residence  at  4S93  Westminster  PI.,  St. 
Louis.  —  H.  D.  Brandyce  is  a^isistant 
secretary  to  Mr.  Mills  of  the  Merchants 
Despatch  Transportation  Co.,  850  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  —  E.  Fischel  is  studying 
medicine  at  the  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  St.  Louis. —H.  L. 
Adams  writes  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Cavite,  P.  I.,  that  he  is  "inspector 
and  chief  draughtsman  in  Yards  and 
Docks  Department.  For  two  months  I 
have  also  been  the  acting  chief  clerk  to 
head  of  Department,  Yards  and  Docks.*' 

—  G.  P.  Usher  holds  John  Thornton 
Kirkland  Fellowship;  K.  K.  Smith  the 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fdlowship:  H.  E. 
Warren  the  Julia  Amory  Appleton  Fel- 
lowship: P.  W.  Bridgman  the  John 
T^ndall  Scholarship.  —  F.  Holdsworth 
is  a  traveling  salesman  with  the  Luxe- 
moor  Co.,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. — 
A.  A.  Thayer  has  gone  to  Europe  as  the 
representative  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling 
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Machine  Co.  —  J.  P.  R.  French  has  re- 
turned to  the  University  to  pursue  further 
study  in  chemistiy. — A.  Rose  has  opened 
a  law  office  at  301  Carney  Bufldmg,  48 
Tremont  St.,  Boston.  —  A.  W.  Jones  is 
with  the  Library  Bureau,  48  Federal  St., 
Boston.  —  W.  C.  Phillips  is  a  reporter 
on  the  Philadelphia  Press.  —  T.  H.  Ellis 
has  returned  from  Panama,  and  is  now 
with  the  Sullivan  Drill  Co.,  Claremont, 
N.  H.  —  J.  Danids  is  still  resident  at  the 
South  End  House,  and  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Congo  Reform  Associa- 
tion, 723  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston.  —  A. 
Groodhue  is  with  the  American  Glue 
Co.,  121  Beverley  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  P. 
Ferry  is  studying  Uw  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  —  S.  P.  Adams  has  re- 
turned to  the  University  for  graduate 
work  in  philosophy.  —  T.  R.  Clark  is 
with  the  Lewis  Run  Manufacturing  Co., 
ofl  producers,  08  Kennedy  St.,  Brad- 
ford, Pa. — J.  V.  Ganb  is  teaching  French 
and  German  at  the  Ohio  Military  In- 
stitute, College  Hill,  Ohio.  — W.  D. 
Smith  is  in  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  sales 
office  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Co.  His  address  is  7  Berkshire  St., 
Worcester.  —  C.  A.  Grarfield  is  an  en- 
gineer employed  on  construction  work 
by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission, 
Boston,  Mass.  —  The  Dante  Prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  a  subject  drawn  from 
the  life  and  works  of  Dante  has  been 
awarded  to  C.  R.  Post  for  an  essay  on 
*'The  Beginnings  of  the  Influence  of 
Dante  on  Castilian  and  Catalan  Litera- 
ture." 

1005. 

S.  N.  Hinckley,  Sec, 

lAWTsnoe,  L.  I.,  N.  T. 
H.  F.  Clarke  has  ceased  his  connec- 
tion with  the  New  England  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  and  allied  himself  with 
the  firm  of  S.  D.  Loring  &  Son,  64  Dev- 
onshire St.,  Boston.  —  T.  J.  Damon  has 


a  three  years*  appointment  as  tutor  at 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  at  which 
address  word  from  his  friends  will  be 
welcomed.  —  G.  Terzieff  is  a  chemist  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  Solway  Process  Co., 
Syracuse.  His  address  is  1721  West 
Genesee  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— R. 
Winsor,  Jr.,  has  entered  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  H.  C.  J.  Roel- 
vink  is  living  at  Houthorst  Straat  5,  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  —  J.  A.  Hare  has  re- 
signed his  position  at  the  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  is  now  employed  as 
secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Hamburg  American  Line,  with  office  at 
85  Broadway,  N.  Y.  —  C.  H.  Brown  is 
teaching  English  at  Pomfret  School, 
Pomf ret.  Conn. 

1006. 

N.  Kellet,  Sec, 
29  Thayer  Hall,  Cambridge. 

H.  M.  Wheeler  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Caribou, 
Me.  —  B.  K.  Stephenson  is  assistant 
local  manager  for  the  Griffin  Wheel 
Co.,  with  office  at  601  Tremont  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  E.  D.  Hamilton  is  an  in- 
structor in  Biddle  University,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  —  H.  C.  Platts  is  chemist  for  the 
Flintkote  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J.  —  Walter  Cornelius  Holmes 
is  in  the  chemical  laboratoiy  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Works  at  Braddock,  Penn. 
—  T.  W.  Watkins  is  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Stratford,  N.  H. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 

E.  De  W.  Wales,  L.  S.  '96,  m  '99,  has 
been  elected  to  the  faculty  of  the  Indiana 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

R.  W.  Gloag,  I  *9d,  has  been  appointed 
special  justice  of  the  South  Boston 
Municipal  Court. 
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Leonard  Darling  White,  m  '83,  died 
suddenly  Sept.  18,  at  his  home  in  Ux- 
bridge,  from  heart  disease.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Uxbridge,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  assistant  medical 
examiner.   He  was  47  years  old. 

William  Henry  Savary,  t  *60,  died  Sept. 
6,  1906.  He  was  bom  April  18,  1835,  in 
the  East  Parish  of  Bradford,  now  Grove- 
land.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  1857, 
and  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School 
in  1860.  For  six  years  he  was  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  West  New- 
ton. In  1866  he  founded  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Ellsworth,  Me.,  and  for  some 
time  was  county  superintendent  of 
schools  there.  In  1873  he  was  installed 
as  minister  of  the  First  Parish,  Canton. 
In  1885  he  became  minister  of  Unity 
Church,  South  Boston.  Since  1900  he 
had  been  ill,  and  had  lived  at  the  family 
home  in  Groveland.  He  married,  in  1862, 
Anna  Hosmer,  who  survives  him.  His 
son  is  Edward  Hosmer  Savary,  of  the 
Boston  Bar;  his  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  Locke. 

James  Dwight  Seymour,  m  '72,  died 
Sept.  11,  in  a  sanitarium  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  Since  1878,  he  had  been  practising 
in  Whately.    He  was  56  years  old. 

F.  R.  Sturtevant,  t  *06,  was  installed 
as  pastor  of  the  Channing  Unitarian 
Church  of  Dorchester,  Oct.  18.  He 
graduated  from  Trinity  College  in 
1901. 

Francis  Joseph  McQweeney,  m  '90, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  trouble  Oct.  1, 
1906,  at  his  home  in  Boston.  He  was 
high  medical  examiner  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  of 
which  order  he  had  been  a  member  for 
22  years.  He  was  47  years  old. 

John  Theodore  Heard,  m  '59,  died  at 
his  summer  home  in  Magnolia,  Sept. 
2,  1906.  In  1861  he  was  assistant  sur- 
geon of  the  Thirteenth  Massachusetts 


Volunteer  Infantxy;  in  1862  he  was 
made  surgeon  of  the  same  regiment;  and 
then  successively  brigade  surgeon,  sur- 
geon-in-chief, and  medical  director  in 
the  First  Army  Corps;  surgeon-in-chief 
of  the  artillery  reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac;  and  finally  medical  director 
of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Gettysburg.  In  1865  he  was 
made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  U.  S.  V. 
He  was  70  years  old. 

John  King  Hastings,  t  '83,  died  at  the 
New  England  Sanatorium,  Oct.  13, 1906. 
He  was  bom  in  Peacedale,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
14,1854.  After  graduating  from  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  in  1883,  he  was  as- 
sociated with  his  father,  the  late  H.  L. 
Hastings,  in  the  publication  of  religious 
literature,  notably  the  '*  Anti-Infidel  Li- 
brary."  He  was  unmarried. 

Alphonso  Bickford  Brown,  m  '98, 
died  at  Newburyport,  after  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis,  Oct.  17, 1906.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Peary  relief  expedition  to  the 
Arctic.  He  began  practising  in  Dover, 
N.  H.,  his  native  city,  but  later  moved  to 
Newburyport,  where  he  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  W.  H.  Huse.  He  was  35 
years  old. 

James  Anthony  Finn,  m  '75,  died  in 
Roxbury,  Sept.  1,  1906.  He  was  for 
many  years  physician  at  the  Home  for 
Destitute  Catholic  Children  in  Boston. 
He  was  65  years  old. 

Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  d  '82,  died  in 
Lynn,  Oct.  9,  1906.  He  was  bora  in 
Southampton,  June  5,  1846.  After 
studying  at  Westfield  Academy  he  began 
the  study  of  dentistry  with  Dr.  H.  W. 
Miller  of  Westfield.  In  1869  he  went  to 
Europe  to  study.  He  received  the  D.M.D. 
degree  from  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
in  1882.  For  many  years  he  was  clinical 
lecturer  in  operative  dentistiy  at  Har- 
vard. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

*«*  To  ftToid  minrndentanding,  the  Editor  begi 
to  atate  that  oopiea  of  books  by  or  aboat  Harrard 
men  should  be  sent  to  the  Magagi$^6  if  a  reriew 
is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  reg> 
iater  of  Harvard  pnbUcations  be  kept.  Writers 
of  articles  in  prominent  periodicals  are  also  re- 
quested to  send  to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  least 
the  titles,  of  their  contributions.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  will  not  permit  mention  of  con- 
tributions to  the  daily  press. 

W.  H.  Sphofidd,  p  '03,  Professor  of 
Comparative  Literature  in  Harvard, 
has  written  a  book  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
Chaucer"  (Macmfllan  &  Co.).  This  is 
the  first  of  two  volumes  concerning  the 
literary  history  of  En^^and  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. 

C.  H.  Thwing,  76,  president  of  West- 
em  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert 
College,  has  published,  through  the 
house  of  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  "A  His- 
tory of  Higher  Education  in  America.'* 

The  latest  volume  in  the  American 
State  Series,  published  by  the  Century 
Co.,  is  "Local  Government  in  Counties, 
Towns,  and  Villages,"  by  J.  A.  Fairlee, 
'05,  professor  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Volume  XVII  of  Harvard  Studies  in 
Oassical  Philology  contains  the  follow- 
ing articles:  "Notes  on  Vitruvius,"  by 
Prof.  M.  H.  Morgan;  "Catullus  and  the 
Augustans,"  by  Prof.  E.  K.  Rand;  "On 
Five  New  Manuscripts  of  the  Commen- 
tary of  Donatus  to  Terence,"  by  Prof. 
M.  Warren;  "On  the  Origin  of  the 
Taurobolium,"  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Moore; 
"Aspects  of  Greek  Conservatism,"  by 
Prof.  H.  W.  Smyth;  "The  Battle  of 
Salamis,"  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin; 
"An  Unrecognized  Actor  in  Greek 
Comedy,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  White;  "The 
Origin  of  Plato's  Cave,"  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Wright;  "An  Amphora  with  a  new  icoX^s 
name  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 


Arts,"  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Chase;  "Sacer 
intra  nos  Spiritus,"  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Parker;  and  "  Valerius  Antias  andLivy," 
by  Prof.  A.  A.  Howard. 

F.  P.  Steams,  '67.  has  published  "The 
Life  and  Genius  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thome"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.). 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished "Harding  of  St.  Timothy's."  by 
A.  S.  Pier,  '95.  The  book  originally  ap- 
peared in  The  YoidtCa  Companion^ 
under  the  title,  "Harry  Harding's  Last 
Year." 

Albert  Stickney.  '59,  is  the  author  of 
"Organized  Democracy,"  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell,  '77,  has  pub- 
lished, through  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
under  the  title  "Liberty,  Union,  and  De- 
mocracy," four  lectures  given  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston.  The  lectures 
are:  "The  National  Character  of  Amer- 
ica;" "Liberty;"  "Union;"  and  "Dem- 
ocracy." 

H.  M.  Rideout,  '99,  has  written  three 
stories  published  by  Houghton.  Mifflin 
&  Co.  under  the  title,  "Beached  Keels." 

Dr.  D.  A.  Saigent,  Director  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard, 
has  published,  under  the  title  "Physical 
Education,"  a  series  of  essays  on  physical 
training.  The  book  is  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  pub- 
lished a  new  book  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon, 
'81,  entitled  "Through  Man  to  God." 

Volume  in,  no.  4,  of  the  Papers  of  the 
Peabody  Museum,  is  a  study  of  the  Man- 
dans,  their  culture,  archaeology,  and  lan- 
guage, by  G.  F.  Will,  '06,  and  H.  J. 
Spinden,  '06.  The  authors  took  part  in 
an  archaeological  expedition  in  North 
Dakota  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  this 
volume  of  140  pages  contains  the  results 
of  their  work. 

Pamphleia  received.  "The  Harvard 
Medical  School,"  a  book  of  over  200 
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pages,  containing  an  account  of  the 
growth  and  present  state  of  the  School, 
with  numerous  illustrations.  —  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association,"  Boston,  1906.  —  "A  Bio- 
graphic Clinic  of  Berlioz,"  by  Dr.  G.  M. 
Gould,  reprinted  from  the  St.  Louis 
Me^iicd  Review. -- "The  Tariff  Re- 
visionist," by  William  Whitman,  Boston, 
1906.  —  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association, 
published  in  August,  1906.  —  "Lincoln 
Party,"  a  pamphlet  containing  the  reso- 
lutions and  addresses  connected  with  the 
foundation  of  the  party.  —  "A  Bio- 
graphic Clinic  on  Gustave  Flaubert,'* 
by  Dr.  G.  M.  Gould.  —  "The  Feminine 
soul  of  the  Renaissance,"  by  G.  B.  Rose, 
reprinted  from  the  Sewanee  Review.  — 
"John  Bartlett,"  by  Prof.  M.  H.  Mor- 
gan,  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  — 
"Memoir  of  Stephen  Salisbury,"  by 
Nathaniel  Paine,  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  —  "Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs."  — 
"Relation  of  Harvard  University  to 
Schools  of  Secondary  Education,"  the 
second  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Qubs. 

HAOAznnc  abtioles. 

Atlantic.  (Sept.)  "  The  Power  of  Bible 
Poetry,"  J.  H.  Gardiner,  »85;  "Some 
Books  of  Science,"  £.  T.  Brewster,  '90. 
(Oct.)  "Captain  Christy,"  H. M.  Rideout, 
'99 ;  "  The  Orphan  Brigade,"  N.  S.  Shaler, 
'62.  (Nov.)  "  Some  Unpublished  Corre- 
spondence of  David  Qairick,"  edited  by 
G.  P.  Baker,  '87;  "A  Socialist  Pro- 
gramme," J.  G.  Brooks,  t  '75;  "Joseph 
Conrad,"  J.  A.  Macy,  '99;  "Keats  and 
SheUey,"  H.  van  Dyke,  A  '94. 

Century,  (Sept.)  "  Getting  into  Khiva," 
L.  Warner,  '03;  "Hey-Day,"  W.  Bin- 
ner,  '02.  (Oct.)  "  Khiva  from  the  Inside," 
L.  Warner,  '03.  (Nov.)  "  Athirst  in  the 
Desert,"  L.  Warner,  '03. 


Harper^s,  (Sept.)  "Kentish  Neighbor- 
hoods, Including  Canterbury,"  W.  D. 
Howells,  A  '67;  "FoUette,"  L.  Motte, 
'06 ;  "  Exdnsiveness,"  E.  S.  Martin,  '77. 
(Oct.)  "Boston  Town,"  C.  H.  White, 
»  '97 ;  "  The  University  of  London,"  C.  F. 
Thwing,'76 ; ''  The  Americanism  of  Wash- 
ington," H.  van  Dyke,  A  '94 ;  "  Brahma," 
A.  D.  Ficke,  '04.  (Nov.)  "By  Way  of 
Sonthampton  to  London,"  W.  D.  Howells, 
A '67. 

McClure's.  (Nov.)  "The  World  Laa- 
gnage,"  Prof.  H.  Miinsterberg. 

Scrihner's.  (Sept.)  "The  Soul's  Inheri- 
tance," G.  C.  Lodigre,'95  ;  "A  Noon  Song," 
H.  van  Dyke,  A  '94.  (Oct.)  "  To  Fancy  in 
the  Later  Days,"  A.  D.  Ficke,  '04; 
"Thammerz,"  W.  V.  Moody,  '93. 

The  World's  Work.  (Oct.)  "Three 
Great  Architects,"  G.  S.  Parker,  '00; 
"  Vast  Undeveloped  Regions  in  Canada, 
Argentina,  and  Australia,"  F.  A.  Ogg, 
p  '04.  (Nov.)  "The  Mackay  Memorial 
Statue,"  £.  Lord,  '73. 

SHORT  REVIEWS. 

—  The  Bible  as  English  Literature. 
By  J.  H.  Gardiner,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  Harvard  University.  (Charies 
Scribner*s  Sons:  New  York,  1906,  pp. 
i-xi,  1-402.)  This  volume,  as  Professor 
Gardiner  tdls  us,  "  springs  from  a  course 
of  study"  which  he  has  offered  for  seve- 
ral years  at  Harvard  in  the  Department 
of  English.  "A  large  part  of  the  book 
was  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  during  the  ])ast  win- 
ter. The  chapter  on  the  poetry,  and  por- 
tions of  some  other  chapters,  have  ap- 
peared as  essays  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.** 
Many  Harvard  men,  therefore,  know  in 
advance  something  of  its  nature,  and  are 
prepared  to  welcome  it  with  assured  con- 
fidence in  its  merit. 

Thebook  answers  all  good  expectations. 
The  dicumstances  of  its  production  have 
undoubtedly  affected  the  treatment  to 
its  disadvantage,  in  that  they  have  led 
to  rather  much  repetition  of  phrase  and 
reiteration  of  idea;   but  they  have  also 
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tended  to  its  advantage  in  that,  because 
the  author  had  a  popuhir  audience  ever 
in  mind,  he  has  consciously  striven  for 
deamess  and  has  taken  pains  to  elimi- 
nate contention  and  argument  Thewoik 
reveab  earnest  study  and  mature  reflec> 
tion  on  Professor  Gardiner^s  part,  but 
still  more  the  gentleness  of  his  character 
and  the  calm  dignity  of  his  judicial  mind. 
Here  is  no  vehemence,  dogmatism,  or 
ostentation  —  no  "fine  writing,*'  para- 
doxes, or  conceits  —  but  an  honest, 
straightforward,  simple  handling  of  a 
theme  beset  with  difficulties  of  other 
than  the  usual  sort.  The  style  is  care- 
fully considered  throughout,  and,  to  use 
an  oft-recurring  word  in  the  book,  some- 
times "soars"  into  eloquence. 

In  the  first  chapter  Professor  Gardiner 
particularly  emphasizes  the  unity  of 
character  and  distinctness  of  the  Bible 
C'which  of  all  books  in  English  is  the 
most  native  and  the  most  deeply  in- 
grained in  our  literature  and  our  lan- 
guage"), and  undertakes  "to  throw 
light  on  its  enduring  power,  and  especially 
on  some  of  the  causes  which  enabled 
its  appeal  to  survive  so  many  centuries 
of  time  and  the  translation  into  a  lan- 
guage of  wholly  different  genius."  The 
succeeding  chapters  deal  more  definitely 
with  the  Narrative.  The  Poetry,  The 
Wisdom  Books,  The  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  The  Prophecy,  The 
Apocalypse,  The  Translation,  and  The 
King  James  Bible,  —  the  literary  aspect 
being  in  each  case  the  chief  one  con- 
sidered, and  the  effort  of  the  author  being 
rather  to  illumine  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
eral reader  than  to  advance  knowledge. 

,  Perhaps  the  most  original  and  interest- 
ing chapters  are  those  dealing  with  The 
Poetry,  and  The  King  James  Bible. 
From  the  former  we  quote  the  opening 
paragraphs,  to  illustrate  Professor  Gard- 
iner^s  style,  and  to  show  the  tenor  of  his 
thought: 


"In  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Bible,  we  have  found  that 
theirmost  essentia]  anddistinctivecharac- 
teristic  is  the  transfiguring  of  a  limpid 
and  simple  vividness  by  de^  earnest- 
ness and  elevation  of  feding;  so  that 
stories  of  the  rough  and  homdy  life  of  the 
early  days  of  Israd  are  made  worthy  to 
stand  by  the  narratives  of  the  gospd.  In 
this  chapter  I  am  to  discuss  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible  and  here  again  we  shall  find 
the  same  combination  of  a  primitive 
simplicity  and  concreteness  of  expression 
with  the  profound  and  ennobling  emo- 
tion that  transfigures  the  experience  of 
man  into  an  expression  of  permanent 
verities.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  its  ab- 
solute objectivity:  itknewonlyfactswhich 
are  concrete  and  which  mean  always  the 
same  to  all  men.  This  complete  object- 
ivity and  concreteness  joined  to  the 
strong  rhythm  and  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  style  give  palpable  form  to  feelings 
which  are  too  large  and  too  deq>-seat^ 
to  be  explained  by  articulate  language." 

In  the  last  chapter  occurs  the  following 
passage: 

"Much  reading  in  the  Bible  will  soon 
bring  one  to  an  understanding  of  the 
mood  in  which  all  art  seems  a  juggling 
with  trifles,  and  an  attempt  to  catch 
the  unessential  when  the  everlasting 
verities  are  slipping  by.  The  silent,  un- 
hunying  rumination  of  the  East  makes 
our  modem  flood  of  literature  seem  gar- 
rulous and  chattering:  even  the  great 
literature  of  the  Greeks  loses  beside  the 
compression  and  massiveness  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  isthecool  solidity  of  poise, 
this  grave  and  weighty  compression  of 
speech,  that  makes  the  Old  Testament 
literature  so  foreign.  It  has  no  pride  of 
art,  no  interest  in  the  subjective  impres- 
fooDB  of  the  writer,  no  care  even  for  the 
preservation  of  his  name.  It  is  austerdy 
preoccupied  with  the  lasting  and  the  real. 
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and  above  all,  unceasingly  possessed  with 
the  sense  of  the  immediate  presence  of  a 
Grod  who  is  omnipotent  and  inscrutable. 
This  constant  preoccupation  with  the 
eternal  and  the  superhuman  gives  to  this 
literature  a  sense  of  proportion  which 
again  separates  it  from  other  literature. 
Besides  the  will  of  the  Almighty  the  joys 
and  griefs  and  ambitions  of  any  single 
writer  are  a  vanity  of  vanities,  a  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  or  as  the  Hebrew  is  more 
dosdy  translated  in  the  Revised  Version, 
'a  striving  after  wind.'  It  is  as  if ,  in  the 
words  of  the  marginal  reading  of  Ecdesi- 
agtes  m,  God  had  'set  eternity  in  their 
heart.'  In  our  modem  literature  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  find  an  author  who 
has  not  some  touch  of  the  restless  ego- 
tism that  is  the  curse  of  the^^irtistic  tem- 
perament :  in  the  Bible  there  is  no  author 
who  was  not  free  from  it." 

It  is  only  in  his  last  few  pages  that 
Fkofessor  Gardiner^s  enthusiasm  carries 
him  too  far,  and  involves  him  in  a  seem- 
ing confusion  of  thought  "One  can 
say,"  he  remarks,  "that  if  any  writing 
departs  very  far  in  any  way  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  English  Bible,  it 
is  not  good  English  writing;"  — and  he 
develops  his  idea  in  a  way  that  is  apt  to 
mislead  his  readers  as  to  the  varying 
standards  of  literary  art 

—  Slavery  and  Abolitwn.  By  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  '80,  Professor  of  History, 
Harvard  University.  (Harpers:  New 
York.  Cloth,  ]2mo,$2net.)  This  is  the 
16th  volume  of  "The  American  Nation," 
the  monumental  co5perative  history  of 
which  Prof.  Hart  is  the  editor.  It  was 
well  to  bring  together  in  a  single  book  a 
description  of  the  conditions  of  slavery, 
out  of  which  sprang  the  events  which 
form  the  topics  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
narrative  volumes  of  this  series.  Mr.  Hart 
begins  with  an  exhaustive  account  of 
slavery  as  an  institutbn  in  the  Southern 
States  between  1820  and  1860.   He  de- 


scribes the  actual  life  of  the  slaves,  the 
variations  in  cruelty  and  kindness  of 
masters,  the  effects  of  the  institution  on 
the  slaveholders  themselves.  There  is 
no  phase  in  the  relations  of  either  slaves 
or  masters  which  he  overlooks.  Much  of 
his  description  will  come  almost  as  a 
novelty  to  general  readers  of  the  present 
generation,  which  has  foigotten  all  but 
the  rudimentary  facts  about  slaveiy. 
Such  chapters,  for  instance,  as  that  on 
free  slaves  in  the  South  and  on  slave  re- 
bellions contain  information  which  is 
necessary  for  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  situation,  but  which  has  been  al- 
most ignored  by  recent  popular  histories. 
Having  set  before  us  the  working  of 
slavery  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
Southerner  justified  and  maintained  it, 
Mr.  Hart  proceeds  to  describe  the 
movements  tending  toward  its  restriction 
or  suppression  which  are  summed  up 
under  the  general  term  Abolition.  He 
shows  us  how  they  differed  among  them- 
selves in  aims  and  methods,  and  how 
at  last  Garrisonian  Abolition  inevitaUy 
dominated  the  less  ably  directed  or  the 
less  absolute  societies.  In  all  revolutions, 
half-measure  parties  give  way  before 
radical  parties,  and  Garrison  represented 
radical  Abolition  as  completely  as  Cal- 
houn represented  Slavery.  But  Mr. 
Hart  shows  how,  whatever  may  have 
been  due  to  the  Garrisonian  leaven  in  the 
conscience  of  the  North,  legislative  ac- 
tion, between  the  thirties  and  I860,  was 
engineered  by  less  vehement  men.  Finally 
Mr.  Hart  discusses  the  economic  side  of 
slavery,  tracing  to  the  economic  waste- 
fulness of  the  institution  some  of  the  tide 
of  opposition  which  slowly  rose  against 
it.  The  national  conscience  first  repu- 
diated slavery,  and  then  the  business 
sense  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  material  incubus,  a  condition  incom- 
patible with  the  new  standards  of  eco- 
nomic expansion.     Thus  the  material 
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and  the  moral  considerations  were  finally 
leagued  against  it  One  is  struck  through- 
out the  book  by  Mr.  Hart's  fairness  of 
spirit;  he  is  more  than  peifunctorfly fair; 
he  searches  every  bit  of  evidence  to  find 
whatever  can  be  said  for  either  side.  He 
commands  his  material  so  thoroughly 
that  he  can  present  great  masses  of  facts 
with  the  sw^  ease  that  one  looks  for  in 
a  narrative.  His  book  furnishes  ample 
evidence  from  which  the  new  generation 
qf  Americans  can  leain  dispassionatdy 
the  whele  truth  about  the  great  sin  whicli 
afto*  1788  gave  the  lie  to  our  boast  of 
freedom  and  threatened  to  burst  the 
Union  asunder.  Exodknt  maps  and 
historical  charts  illustrate  the  volume. 

^TheMaatergofFaie.  ThePowerof 
the  WiU.  By  Sophia  P.  Shaler.  (Duffield 
&  Co.:  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo»  $1.50 
net).  This  book  has  a  very  practical 
purpose — namely,  to  show  how,  throu^ 
the  exercise  of  the  will,  souls  handi- 
capped by  disease  or  crippling  have  yet 
triumphed  over  their  environment.  So 
its  effect  is  most  salutary.  Civilization 
tends  to  keep  alive  many  men  and  wo- 
men who  are  physically  below  par  — 
persons  who,  under  ruder  conditions, 
would  have  been  quickly  wiped  out.  It 
tends  also, owing  to  the  lacked  symmetry 
in  our  modem  occupations,  to  reduce  to 
temporary  invalidism  many  of  the  fore- 
most woi^ers,  thinkers,  and  artists.  Mrs. 
Shaler^s  remarkable  study  covers  the 
whole  range.  She  takes  the  practical, 
human,  rather  than  the  medical  point  of 
view:  that  is,  she  describes  the  lives  of 
famous  invalids  so  as  to  bring  out  how 
each  of  them  succeeded  in  overcoming 
his  especial  malady.  Before  citing  con- 
crete examples,  she  discusses  invalidism 
in  general  and  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  lower  life.  She  diagnoses  very  skil- 
fully the  invalid's  typical  attitude  toward 
himself,  his  family,  and  life.  Then  she 
takes  up  the  cases  of  unpromising  chil- 


dren, sdecting  for  extended  notice 
Daniel  Webster,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and 
Victor  Hugo.  Nest  come  the  great  army 
of  nervous  sufferers,  and  lest  anybody 
should  imagine  that  neurasthenia  is  a 
latter-day  product,  we  are  introduced  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  among  whose  com- 
panions in  misery  are  Leopardi,  Heine, 
Pascal,  and  Pasteur.  The  blind  and  deaf 
form  another  group  who  have  in  com- 
mon only  their  affliction  and  the  indom- 
itable will  to,  rise  above  it.  Here  are 
Milton  and  Laura  Bridgman,  .Harriet 
Martineau  and  Prescott,  Fawcett  and 
Hellen  Keller.  The  most  remaikable 
example  of  retarded  development  is 
furnished  by  Montaigne.  Under  the 
head  of  accidental  malformation  we  find 
Ndson  and  Parkman  —  a  victorious 
pair,  while  Geoi^  Eliot  and  Kepler  are 
described  among  the  victims  of  unclas- 
sified maladies.  The  list  we  have  sum- 
marized is  far  from  exhaustive,  and 
besides  the  longer  sketches  there  are 
shorter  references  to  many  other  cases. 
Mrs.  Shaler  goes  still  farther  and  gives 
wise  counsel  as  to  the  management  of 
body  and  mind,  the  control  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  exercise  of  the  wiO,  and  the 
formation  of  habit,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  families  and  friends  of  in- 
valids can  best  assist  them  to  recovery 
or  at  least  to  mitigate  thehr  sufferings. 
Tlie  book  is  written  with  vigor;  it  is 
terse  and  full  of  pith,  and  is  evidently 
the  result  of  wide  reading  and  thorough 
assimilation.  It  cannot  fafl  to  bring 
strength  to  thousands  who  are  battling 
against  some  form  of  disease,  and  it  must 
interest  everybody,  sidk  or  well,  who 
desires  to  know  under  what  conditions 
some  of  the  most  important  work  in  the 
world  has  been  produced.  It  behooves 
eveiy  one,  sick  or  well,  to  learn  the  great 
lesson  of  will-control  —  a  lesson  which  is 
best  taught  by  the  examples  of  those  who 
have  made  their  will  serve  them  against 
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the  crudest  blows  of  fate.  In  a  final 
chapter,  Mrs.  Shaler  speaks  of  Professor 
Shaler,  who  died  after  the  book,  as  orig- 
inally planned,  was  completed,  and  who 
in  his  long  and  victorious  struggle  with 
unfavorable  physical  conditions,  ex- 
emplified similar  fortitude  with  the  other 
masters  of  fate. 

—  A  Frontier  Tovm  ami  Other  Essays, 
By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons:  New  York.  Sept.,  1906.) 
This  book  comprises  eleven  separate 
essays,  six  on  matters  of  national  or  local 
interest,  four  biographical  portraits,  and 
one  on  histoiy,  the  introduction  to  a 
series  entitled  The  History  of  the  Na- 
tions. The  first  paper  is  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Greenfield,  Mass.;  one  paper 
on  Senator  Hoar  is  an  address  given  be- 
fore the  Lqpslature  of  the  State  of  Massa* 
chusetts  on  Jan.  19,  1905;  the  essay 
entitled  On  Certain  Principles  of  Town 
Qovemmeni  is  an  address  delivered  at 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
town  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  the  rest  of 
the  essays  are  reprinted  from  various 
publications. 

The  note  which  gives  unity  to  the  book, 
a  note  struck  in  the  first  paper,  is  pa- 
triotism, a  sane,  sound,  valiant  patriot- 
ism; not  of  the  spread-eagle  variety 
that  boasts  as  well  of  the  things  we  mi^^t 
have  accomplished  as  of  the  things  we 
have  accomplished,  but  that  is  at  the 
same  time  unashamed,  unwilling  to  let  go 
one  jot  of  the  honor  really  our  due.  The 
book  is  a  plea  for  good  citizenship,  for 
frank  recognition  of  our  obligations  and 
of  our  opportunities  for  a  wider  feeling 
of  individual  responsibility.  Histoiy 
shows,  Mr.  Lodge  says,  that  men  usually 
get  the  government  they  deserve.  If  our 
government  is  not  what  wethink  it  should 
be  the  fault  is  ours.  When  we  realize, 
each  one  of  us,  that  it  is  for  us  to  bealways 


vigilant,  not  waiting  for  the  impulse  of 
nervous  excitement  attendant  on  times 
of  political  crisis  but  to  be  alert,  ready 
to  shoulder  our  responsibilities,  we  shall 
have  the  best  government  of  which  demo- 
cracy is  capable.  It  is  in  the  "rude,  vig- 
orous, exuberant  life  of  this  new  world 
of  ours,*'  that  our  lots  are  cast,  that  we 
must  play  our  parts,  each  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  We  must  not  let  ourselves 
be  charmed  into  insensibility  by  the 
"half-lights  "  of  the  older  world.  With 
Charles  Russell  Lowell,  who  gave  his 
life  to  his  country,  we  must  say,  "Hold 
your  life,  your  time,  your  money,  always 
ready  at  the  hint  of  your  country."  This 
b  good  citizenship.  There  is,  in  the  book, 
no  bending  toward  the  dreams  and  de- 
lusions of  socialism;  neither  is  there 
any  toleration  of  illegal  or  harmful  com- 
binations of  capital.  The  attitude  is  that 
of  a  man  proud  of  his  country,  of  what 
has  been  done  and  still  more  of  what 
may  be  done,  but  who  recognizes  the 
dangers  that  lie  about  us  and  stands 
ready  to  point  out  the  safe  middle  course. 
In  admirable  essays  on  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Samud  Adams,  Mr.  Lodge  tdls 
some  of  the  noble  achievements  of  our 
forefathers.  The  paper  on  Franklin, 
after  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  much 
misunderstood  18th  century,  in  which 
Franklin  was  a  typical  figure,  in  that 
"he  reflected  at  once  its  greatness  and 
its  contradictions,  although  not  its  evil 
side,  because  in  those  years  of  change 
and  ferment  he  was  ranged  with  the 
children  of  light,"  he  points  out  that 
Franklin  "rose  to  highest  distinction 
in  four  great  fidds  of  activity,"  literature, 
science,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy. 
In  the  paper  on  Samud  Adams  he  gr^es 
a  very  just  and  striking  estimate  of  the 
"  man  of  the  Revolution  "  who  was  always 
prepared,  always  influencing  his  fdlows 
in  the  strong,  right  course.  In  the  essays 
on  President  Roosevdt  and  Senator 
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Hoar,  Mr.  Lodge  gives  equally  vital 
pictures  of  two  of  the  great  men  of  our 
own  day.  The  President,  he  says,  com- 
bines bravery,  honesty,  humanity,  sun- 
plicity,  loyalty,  love  of  learning,  — all 
the  qualities  that  we  like  to  think  most 
typically  American.  The  address  on 
Senator  Hoar  is  full  of  loving  recognition 
of  that  sterling  integrity  which  made  him 
for  so  long  a  bulwark  of  righteousness 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  country.  The 
paper  on  the  United  States  Senate,  al- 
though it  lays  perhaps  too  much  stress 
on  the  eagerness  of  that  body  to  give  up 
not  only  its  possible  but  its  undoubted 
rights,  is  yet  a  timely  and  dignified  pro- 
test against  the  heated  and  often  ignorant 
present-day  vilification  of  the  Senate. 
Throughout  the  book  is  thou^tful,  ear- 
nest, wise.  It  shows  rare  knowledge  of 
history  and  literature  but  has  no  trace 
of  pedantry;  it  is  accurate  as  well  as 
suggestive  in  its  generalization;  its  les- 
sons ring  true.  It  is  written  in  a  virile, 
pointed  style,  never  wasting  time  over 
trivialities,  thoroughly  American  with- 
out being  local.  In  the  range  of  subjects 
it  contains  something  to  interest  any 
one;  much  also  that  eveiy  citizen  would 
be  better  for  reading. 
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MARRUGES. 

*«*  It  is  requMted  that  woddlng  umoonoe- 
ments  be  lent  to  the  Bditor  of  the  OradtuUes'* 
Magazine^  in  order  to  make  thia  xeoord  more 
nearly  complete. 

1881.  Heniy  Famham  May  to  May  Rick- 
ard,  at  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  10,  1906. 

1882.  Walter  Greenough  Chase  to  Fan- 
nie Scott  Hubbard,  at  Wiscasset, 
Me.,  Oct.  20,  1906. 

1885.  Richard  Aldrich  to  Margaret  Liv- 
ingston Chanler,  at  Barrytown, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1906. 

1885.  Arthur  Wesley  Sim  to  Euphemia 
Miller  Cockbum,  at  Salem,  Oct., 
24,  1906. 

1886.  Camillo  von  Klenze  to  Henriette 
Becker,  at  Chicago,  Bl.,  June  18, 
1906. 

1887.  Walter  Jackson  Bowen  to  Helen 
Emily  Mathews,  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
Aug.  8,  1906. 

1887.  Dr.  John  Lovetl  Morse  to  Ade- 
laide May  Fairbrother,  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  Sept.  3,  1906. 


1890. 

1891. 

1891. 

1894. 

[1894. 

1894. 

1895. 

1895. 

1895. 

1895. 

1896. 

1896. 
1896. 

1896. 
1897. 

1897. 


Albert  Wood  Rantoul  to  Edith 
Congdon,  at  West  Newbuzy, 
Aug.  26,  1905. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jerome  Sands  to 
Josephine  Qaric  Willson,  Oct.  10, 
1906. 

Robert  Heniy  Harris  to  Florence 
Marguerite  Kinsey,  at  Southamp- 
ton, Eng.,  Oct.  24,  1906. 
James  Ralph  Jacoby  to  Rae  Scull 
Sayles.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
3.  1906. 

Charles  Bemis  Gleason  to  Helen 
Zabriskie  Howes,  at  Newton, 
Oct.  3,  1906. 

.]  Martin  Mower  to  Sarah  Brown 
Eaton,  at  Fh>Tidence,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
16,  1906. 

Alfred  Eugene  Nickerson  to  Amy 
Flora  Peters,  at  Portland,  Me., 
Oct.  24,  1906. 

Charles  Bertrand  Bowser  to  Ans- 
tiss  Howard  McDuffie,  at  Law- 
rence, Oct.  24,  1906. 
Randall  Thomas  Capen  to  Hen- 
rietta Abby  Mayo,  at  Kamizarva, 
Japan,  Aug.  28,  1906. 
Henry  Hyslop  Richardson  to  Eliz- 
abeth Lej^  Perry,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Oct.  6,  1906. 
William  Walker  Rockwdl  to  Ethel 
Dean    Converse,    at    Brookline, 
Sept.  19,  1906. 

Dr.  John  Lewis  Bremer  to  Mary 
Bigdow,  at  Cohasset,  Sept.  29, 
1906. 

Michael  Francis  Carney  to  Ellen 
Constance  Gilman,  Aug.  27, 1906. 
Edwin  Harrison  Steedman  to  Al- 
mira  Peterson  McNeely,  Oct.  20, 
1906. 

Ralph  Blake  Williams  to  Susan 
Jackson,  Sept.  6,  1906. 
Michael  Francis  Barrett  to  Louise 
Grant,    at    Hingham,    Oct   24, 
1906. 
Philip  Manchester    Wheder   to 
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Sophie  Elizabeth  HaO,  at  West- 
port,  N.  Y..  Oct.  17,  1906. 

189B.  Rev.  Frederick  Sherman  Arnold 
to  Sara  Alida  Good,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1906. 

1808.  Frederick  Eugene  Garland  to 
Marie  Goulland,  at  Gardner, 
Aug.  20,  1906. 

1898.  Roger  Sherman  Warner  to  Maiy 
Hooper,  at  Beverly  Farms,  Aug.  6, 
1906. 

1898.  Francis  Woodbridge  to  Eleanor 
Baker  Taft,  at  Hingham,  Oct.  1, 
1906. 

1899.  John  Winslow  Hathaway  to  Sara 
Emma  Young,  Sept  16,  1906. 

1899.  George  Washington  Thompson  to 
Elizabeth  Ridgely  Hunt,  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  Sept.  18,  1906. 

1900.  Stephen  Salisbury  FitzGerald  to 
Agnes  Blake,  at  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  9.  1906. 

[1900.]  John  Carlisle  Lord  to  Mary 
Agnes  Guerrero,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1906. 

1901.  Henry  Bryant  Bigelow  to  Eliza- 
beth Shattuck,  at  Islesboro,  Me., 
Aug.  14,  1906. 

1901.  George  Stanley  Morse  to  Bertha 
A.  Spencer,  at  Boston,  Oct  15, 
1906. 

1902.  Charles  Irving  Porter  to  Ethd 
Marie  Janvier,  at  Boston,  Oct. 

10,  1906. 

1903.  George  Sumner  Barton  to  Eliza- 
beth Trumbull  Lincoln,  at  Worces- 
ter, Oct.  8,  1906. 

1903.  Oliver  Louis  Bear  to  Jennie  F. 

Prentice,  at  Belmont,   June  27, 

1906. 
1903.  Arthur  Black  to  Frances  G.  Purdy, 

at  Wakefield,  Oct.  17, 1906. 
1903.  Charies  Henry  Derby  to  Ruth  In- 

gersoll  Long,  at  Brookline,  Oct. 

11,  1906. 

1903.  John  Winthrop  Foster  to  Ruth 


Crosby  Thomas,  at  Babylon,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1906. 

1908.  Edward  Carlton  EEammond  to 
Daisy  Grimwood  Dutcher,  at 
Hopedale,  Sept  26,  1906. 

1908.  Samuel  Twitchell  Hobbs  to  Anna 
Nightingale  Warren,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  26,  1906. 

1908.  William  Giffoid  Nickerson  to 
Beatrice  Frances  Blake,  at  Mine- 
head,  Somerset,  England,  Sept. 
5,  1906. 

1903.  Evan  Randolph  to  Hope  Carson, 
at  Phikdelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 
1906. 

1903.  Edward  Ckrk  Whiting  to  Winifred 
Hanus,  at  Cambridge,  Sept  29, 
1906. 

1903.  Earl  Edgar  Young  to  Irene  Sher- 
fey  Berryhill,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
June  21,  1906. 

[1904.]  Chester  Arthur  Garfield  to  Mabel 
Gertrude  Young,  at  Cambridge, 
Jan.  31,  1906. 

1904.  Edwin  Oscar  Hall  to  Margaret 
Brown,  at  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  Aug., 
1906. 

1904.  Walter  Penfield  Harman  to  Miia 

Elizabeth  Kimball,  at  Fall  River, 

Oct.  20,  1906. 
1904.  WilHam  Albert  Heizmann  to  Ada 

Lotz  Leinbach,  at  Reading,  Pa., 

Oct.  3,  1906. 

1904.  Albert  VolwiderdeRoode  to  Helen 
McHeniy,  at  Cimiberland,  Md., 
Aug.  28,  1906. 

1905.  Haskell  Clark  Billings  to  Lucy  M. 
Durant,  at  Somerville,  Oct.  24, 
1906. 

1905.  Frauds  Bacon  Sears,  Jr.,  to  Marian 
Buckingham,  at  Wayland,  Sept. 
8.  1906. 

1906.  Thomas  Barbour  to  Rosamond 
Pierce,  at  Brookline,  Oct.  1, 
1906. 

S.B.  1896.  Charles  Mirick  Evdeth  to 
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Katherine  Chambo'lain,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Sq>t.  19,  1906. 

S.B.  1901.  Louis  Valentine  Joyce  to 
Helen  Groom,  at  West  Somerville, 
Oct.  17,  1906. 

S.B.  1901.  William  H.  McGrath  to  Nan- 
nie M.  Turner,  at  Houghton, 
Mich.,  Oct.  4,  1906. 

LL.B.  1896.  Irvin  McDowdl  Garfield  to 
Susan  Enunons,  at  Falmouth,  Oct 

16,  1906. 

LL.B.  1901.  Daniel  Bertrand  Trefethen 
to  Anna  Annable  Harrod,  at  Bel- 
mont, S^t.  21,  1906. 

D.V.S.  1897.  Edwaid  Ambrose  Madden 
to  Annie  Broe,  at  Watertown» 
Sept.  19,  1906. 

M.D.  1906.  Dr.  Augustus  H.  Galvin  to 
Mary  E.  Tevan,  at  Revere,  Oct. 

17,  1906. 


NECROLOGY. 

AUGXTBT  1  TO  OcroBEB  31,  1906. 

Wlfh  Mina  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not 
preyloaaly  recorded. 

PBBPABBD  BT  TBI 

BdUor  of  the  Qutn^ucnmoi  CatalogtM  t(f 
Harvard  UnivenUy. 

The  CoUege. 

1828.  Joseph  Warren  Cross,  b.  16  June, 
1808,  at  East  Bridgewater;  d.  at 
Lawrence,  Aug.  18.  1906. 

1832.  John  Torrey  Morse,  b.  27  March, 
1813,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  20 
Sept.,  1906. 

1840.  William  Augustus  Crafts,  b.  28 
Oct.,  1819,  at  Roxbuiy;  d.  at 
Roxbury.  30  Oct.,  1906. 

1841.  Robert  Henry  Harlow,  b.  14  May, 
1817,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Quin(*y,  14 
Oct.,  1906. 

1845.  Charles  Pelham  Curtis,  LL.B.,  b. 
29  July,  1824,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Swampsoott,  19  Sept.,  1906. 


1849.  Augustus  Lord  Hayes,  b.  28  June, 

1826,  at  South  Berwick,  Me.;  d. 

at  South  Berwidc,  Me.,  14  Aug., 

1906. 
1860.  Charles  Adams  Home,  b.  30  June, 

1837,  at  Berwick,  Me.;  d.  at  New- 
fields,  N.  H.,  10  Oct.,  1906. 
1860.  Alexander  Fairfield  Wadsworth. 

LL.B.,  b.  28  Jan.,  1840,  at  Boston; 

d.  at  Magnolia,  14  Sqpt.,  1906. 
1863.  Nathan  Appleton,  b.  2  Feb.,  1843, 

at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  25  Aug., 

1906. 
1869.  Edward   Tifiin  Comegys,  b.   15 

Oct.,  1849,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 

d.  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  31  Aug., 

1906. 
1875.  Edmund  Russell  Willson,  b.  21 

April,  1856,  at  West  Roxbury;  d. 

at  Petersham,  9  Sept.,  1906. 

1878.  George  Abner  Littlefield,  b.  11 
Feb.,  1851,  at  Chelsea;  d.  at  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  28  Aug.,  1906. 

1879.  Horace  Chapin  Alger,  b.  15  April, 
1857,  at  Lowell;  d.  at  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  28  Sept.,  1906. 

1879.  George  Todd  Coverly,  b.  7  April, 
1857,  at  Maiden;  d.  at  Danvers, 
31  July,  1906. 

1879.  Frank  Donaldson,  b.  29  Aug., 
1856,  at  Baltimore,  Md.;  d.  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  18  April,  1906. 

1880.  Franklin  Davis  White,  b.  31  Mar., 
1859,  at  Milton;  d.  at  Milton,  21 
Oct.,  1906. 

1881.  Frank  Woods  Baker,  b.  10  Aug., 
1856,  at  Wellesley ;  d.  at  Islesboro, 
Me.,  18  Sept.,  1906. 

1881.  Henry  Dixon  Jones,  b.  19  March, 

1859,  at   Madison,    Wis.;  d.    at 
Portland,  Ore..  18  Oct.,  1906. 

1883.  Robert  Gordon  Butler,  b.  22  Nov., 

1860,  at  New  York,  N.   Y.;  d.  at 
Ashfield.  26  Sept.,  1906. 

1886.  Walter  Howard  Edgerly,  b.  26 
April,  1864,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Long- 
wood,  9  Oct..  1906. 
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1886.  Lowell  lAnxxAn,  b.  15  Dec.,  1805, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  New  York»  N.  Y.» 
19  Sq>t.,  1906. 

1887.  William  Andiew  Hervey,  b.  8 
Sept.,  1864,  at  Southbridge;  d.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  29  Oct.,  1906. 

1888.  Geoi^^e  Edward  Marsh,  b.  27  Aug., 
1865,  at  Haverhill;  d.  at  Newton 
Highlands,  Aug.  15,  1906. 

1900.  Norman  Fisher  Hall,  b.  11  June, 
1878,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d.  at  Blue 
HiU,  Me.,  5  Sq>t.,  1906. 

1904.  Ernest  Devereux  White,  b.  12  Sept. 
1876,  at  Cleveland,  O.;  d.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  26  Sept.,  1906. 

Medical  School, 

1847.  Robert  Thompson  Davis,  b.  28 
Aug.,  1823,  in  the  Province  of  Ul- 
ster, Ireland;  d.  at  Fall  River,  29 
Oct.,  1906. 

1859.  John  Theodore  Heard,  b.  28  May, 
1836,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Magnolia, 
2  S^t.,  1906. 

1872.  James  Dwight  Seymour,  b.  22 
April,  1850,  at  Greenfield;  d.  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  10  Sept.,  1906. 

1875.  James  Anthony  Finn,  b.  3  May, 

1840,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Roxbury, 

1  Sept.,  1906. 

-1883.  Leonard  Darling  White,  b.  7  Sept., 

"^        1859.  at  East  Douglas;  d.  at  Ux- 

bridge,  18  Sept.,  1906. 

1890.  Frauds  Joseph  McQueeney,  b. 
22  Feb.,  1858,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Boston,  1  Oct.,  1906. 

1898.  Alphonso  Bickford  Brown,  b.  23 
Jan.,  1872,  at  Dover,  N.  H.;  d.  at 
Newburyport,  17  Oct.,  1906. 

Dental  School, 
1882.  Dwight  Moses  Clapp,  b.  5  June, 
1846,  at  Southampton;  d.  at  Lynn, 
19  Sept.,  1906. 

Law  School, 
1869.  George  Edmund  Otis,  d.  at  Red- 
lands,  Cal.,  80  June,  1906. 


1891.  Charles  Robert  Holterhoff,  b.  16 
Aug.,  1868,  at  Cincinnati,  O.;  d. 
at  Redlands,  Cal.,  26  Sept.,  1906. 

Scientific  School. 

1862.  Andrew  Robeson,  b.  26  Nov.,  1843, 

at  Fall  River;  d.  at  Boston,  18 

Aug.,  1906. 
1867.  John  Eugene  Chen^,  b.  12  Feb., 

1847,  at  Lowell;  d.  at  Allston,  25 

Sept.,  1906. 

Divinity  School. 

1883.  John  King  Hastings,  b.  14  Nov., 
1854,  at  Peacedale,  R.  I.;  d.  at 
Melrose,  13  Oct.,  1906. 

Temporary  Members. 

Pk«pwed  from  aooh  date  m  fMoh  the  Editor 
of  the  Quinqaennial  Catalogue  of  Hanrard  Unl- 
Tenity.  Any  one  haTlng  information  of  the  de- 
oeaae  of  any  Graduate  ex  Temporary  Member  of 
any  department  of  the  UnlTenity  is  aaked  to  send 
it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qninqaennial  Catalogue 
of  Harrard  Unirersity,  Harrard  College  lA- 
braxy,  Cambridge,  Mam. 

[1893.]  James  Albert   Garland,   b.   28 

Nov.,  1870,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

d.  at  Hanover,  13  Sept.,  1906. 
[1907.]  Timothy  Thomas  Crowley,  d. 

at  Cambridge,  1  S^t.,  1906. 
[L.  S.  1833.]  Daniel  Tarbox  Jewett,  b. 

14  Sept.,  1807,  at  Pittston,  Me.; 

d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  7  Oct..  1906. 
[L.  S.  1857.]  Barron  Clinton  Moulton, 

b.  in  Feb.,  1832,  at  Lyman,  N.  H.; 

d.  at  Allston,  4  Oct.,  1906. 
[L.  S.  S.  1853.]  John  Warren  Vinal,  b. 

2   Feb.,   1837,  at  Somerville;  d. 

at  Somerville,  24  Aug.,  1906. 
[L.  S.  S.  1855.]  Richard  B.  Borden,  b. 

2  Feb.,  1834,  at  Fall  River;  d.  at 

Fall  River,  12  Oct.,  1906. 
[L.  S.  S.  1858.]  Richard  Darlington,  d. 

at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  9  Aug.,  1906. 
[L.S.S.   1900.]  Chester  Wight  Knox, 

b.  at  Winchester;  d.  at  Boulder, 

Col.,  Oct.,  1906. 
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VARIA. 

jomr  THE  oRANosacAir. 

AX  EPITAPH. 

(Hermann  Hagedorn,  Jr.  From  the  Har- 
vard Monthly.) 

Here  lies  an  ancient  wight  who  sold 

Qold  oraDires  for  gleaming  gold ; 

A  man  of  parts  and  of  repute 

As  spotless  as  his  shining  frait ; 

A  friend  of  rich  and  poor  was  he 

From  College  House  to  Qaverly; 

On  Soldier's  Field  a  loyal  son 

While  games  were  lost  and  games  were 

won. 
Historian  he  of  matters  hid 
That  onoe  our  sires  and  grandsires  did 
In  days  when  still  the  Yard  pump  flowed, 
And  drinks  were  strong  and  oats  were 

sowed. 
No  more  from  him  those  tales  shall  oome, 
The    tongne    and    mnmbling  lips  are 

dnmb  — 
The  beaming  eyes,  the  old  bent  form 
That  weathered  wind  and  slnah  and  storm. 
The  head  that  wagged  and  in  its  youth 
Had  borne  full  many  a  stately  tooth— 
Alas  1  in  age  it  held  but  one  I  — 
Dead  are  they  all  and  dead  is  John. 
Sunk  to  his  fathers  in  the  dust 
As  eyen  onuige-mongers  must. 
But  if,  as  ancient  legend  says, 
The  gods  on  high  eat  oranges. 
Perchance  John's  mission  is  not  ended, 
But  to  new  spheres  may  be  extended. 
And  if  St.  Peter,  'neath  heay'n'a  bannen, 
Should  want  a  soul  to  sell  bananas 
And  oranges  at  heaven's  gate, 
Though  through  the  ages  he  should  wait. 
None  better  could  he  find  there  than 
John  Lovett  —  John  the  Orangeman. 

THE  LONGFELLOW  CENTENABY. 

An  interesting  celebration  is  being 
planned  —  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Society,  and  by  a 
representative  committee,  of  which  Prof. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  chairman  —  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary,  Feb. 
27, 1907,  of  the  Birth  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow. 

The  day  will  be  observed  as  "Longfel- 


low Day"  in  all  the  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  appropriate  exercises.  In 
the  evening,  in  Sandens -Theatre,  there 
will  be  public  exercises,  at  which  Mr. 
William  Dean  Howells  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker,  and  Pres.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Col.  Th<Hnas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son,  and  Prof.  Qiaries  Eliot  Norton  also 
will  give  addresses. 

A  special  Longfellow  exhibition  will 
be  hdd  of  early,  rare,  and  beautiful  edi- 
tions of  the  poet*  s  works,  together  with 
other  interesting  memorabilia  connected 
with  his  name. 

As  an  enduring  and  valuable  me- 
morial of  the  event,  a  q>ecial  bronze 
medal  will  be  strudc,  to  be  designed  by 
the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Bela  L. 
Pratt,  who  also  designed  the  similar 
medal  commemorating  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
Charles  W.  Eliot  to  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  College.  This  medal  will  be  an 
interesting,  rare,  and  beautiful  work  of 
art.  The  number  of  copies  to  be  issued 
will  be  strictly  limited  to  two  hundred, 
and  the  subscription  list  has  been 
opened  to  libraries,  museums,  and  indi- 
vidual collectors.  The  price  of  the  medal 
is  ten  dollars  for  each  copy,  and  sub- 
scriptions, accompanied  by  check  or 
postal  order  for  the  full  amount,  may  be 
sent  to  Oscar  F.  Allen,  15  Dunster  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  When  the  limit  of  sub- 
scriptions, above  named,  shall  be  reached 
the  subscription  list  will  be  dosed. 

A  SOPHOCLEAN  REMINISCENCE. 

Any  veteran  reader  of  the  AUantic 
Monthly  will  recall  the  delightful  sketdi 
of  an  old  Harvard  professor,  Evange- 
linus  Apostolides  Sophocles,  drawn  some 
time  after  his  death,  by  his  friend  and 
colleague.  One  anecdote,  offered  him  at 
that  time.  Prof.  Palmer  did  not  weave 
into  his  account:  possibly  from  a  fear 
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that  it  threw  too  yellow  a  searchlight 
upon  the  joiing  Harvard  scholarship  of 
the  last  generation.  But  already  another 
decade  has  passed,  and  surely  the  harm- 
less sting  of  the  over-true  tale  cannot 
wound  the  most  sensitive  son  of  Ahna 
Mater:  the  less,  since  college  men  may 
now  not  merdy  begin,  but  complete  the 
quadrennium,  quite  ignorant  of  the 
Ionic  alphabet. 

Late  in  the  sixties,  then,  the  annual 
June  inundation  of  subfreshmen  poured 
between  Massachusetts  and  Harvard, 
those  venerable  halls,  faded  to  a  murky 
magenta  then,  soon  to  be  painted  a  hot, 
official  crin»on;  the  only  impiety  of  those 
days  not  fairiy  chargeable  to  the  obstre- 
perous class  in  question.  Up  the  steps 
of  old  University  wavered  the  sea  of  boy- 
ish faces,  paler  than  the  dingy  facade 
itself.  In  those  times  the  entrance  tests 
in  translation  from  Greek  and  Latin 
were  still  oral,  and  were  applied  to  squads 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  quaking  blunderers  at 
a  time.  On  filing  into  one  classroom 
door,  the  scribe  who  now  from  memory 
indites  started  bade  in  terror  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  figure  which  he  imagined  io 
be  most  like  the  Virgilian  Charon. 
Though  it  was  robed  in  rusty  profes- 
sorial black,  yet  the  disheveled  patri- 
archal beard  of  white,  the  glowing  eye 
beneath  the  shaggiest  of  brows,  presently 
too  the  slow  sepulchral  voice,  sent  a  truly 
Stygian  chill  through  every  anxious 
Ignoramus. 

The  subject  was  Iliad  i,  n,  m.  The 
present  chronicler  had  an  early  and  an 
ea^  passage,  and  felt  a  childish  glee 
as  the  other  names  were  named,  —  so 
strange  and  mirth-invoking  then,  now  a 
roll-call  more  easfly  repeated  than  Alpha 
Beta  itself,  —  and  each  callow  youth 
began  to  flush  and  stammer  forth  (US' 
jeda  memhra  of  the  immortal  stoiy. 

"Layman,  Josh,**  was  not  exactly  the 
real  nomen  and  praenomen,  whereat  up- 


rose a  stalwart,  black-browed  neighbor, 
soon  after  a  member  of  the  Class  crew, 
now  a  notable  maker  of  "slates**  and 
ornament  of  federal  office.  Despite  vig- 
orous prompting  from  the  seat  behind 
us,  he  stumbled  through  bardy  three  of 
the  ten  allotted  lines,  —  and  sank  ex- 
hausted. Two  other  passages,  substi- 
tuted in  succession  by  the  solemn,  ex- 
pressionless patriarch  in  the  comer,  fared 
no  better  from  the  construer*s  lips.  Then 
came  once  more  the  deep-toned  oracular 
voice.  "You  —  may  —  select  —  a  — 
passage.'*  After  much  eager  fumbling  of 
leaves,  a  more  promising  series  of  lines, 
near  the  beginning  of  Iliados  A,  was 
chosen.  But  whether  from  absolute 
blankness  of  memory  or  from  the  pro- 
longed nervous  strain,  the  poor  athlete 
actually  fell  down  more  promptly  and 
abjectly  over  this  hurdle  than  on  any 
before! 

He  who  holds  to-day  the  quiU  stopped 
after  the  brief  session  for  some  bump- 
tious question,  perhaps  to  ask  the  way  to 
the  next  chamber  of  torture.  At  any  rate 
he  was  a  witness,  possibly  the  only  one, 
at  a  colloquy  which  lightened  decisivdy 
his  own  terrors.  The  professor  was  of 
course  Sophodes,  though  we  did  not  then 
hear  his  name,  nor  had  we  as  yet  any  lei- 
sure for  the  debate,  that  lasted  throun^ 
the  following  year,  whether  he  could  be 
himsdf  the  dramatist,  or  the  grandson, 
or  only  a  remote  kinsman,  of  sad  Anti- 
gone's poet. 

Layman,  "  Fh>f essor,  I  —  er  —  think 
I  had  rather  hard  luck  on  this  examina- 
tion, and  I  thought,  sir,  perhaps  you 
might  be  willing  to  give  me  one  more 
chance,  sir." 

E,  A,  8.  "What  —  is  —  your 
name?" 

Layman.  "Layman,  sir;  Layman; 
Josh.  Layman,  sir." 

£.  A.  S.  (After  a  long  ddiberate 
scrutiny  of  his  list  and  record.) 
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''Ah,  yes.  LaTman,  Josh.,  I  have  no 
-  mark  against  you.   You  have  passed." 

Many  years  later  the  explanation,  if 
such  it  be,  offered  itself.  At  least,  some 
undoubted  authority,  perhaps  Mr.  Pal- 
mer him.self ,  repeated  to  him  that  even 
now  dippeth  for  the  last  time  the  goose- 
feather,  a  customary  remark  of  the  aus- 
tere learned  old  neo-Uellene:  "I  am  en- 
tirely willing  to  assist  in  the  ceremony  of 
examining  the  applicants  for  entrance  to 
the  college.  But  I  can  make  no  distinc- 
tions among  them.  None  of  them  knows 
any  Greek." 

THE  ABERDEEN  QL'ARTEB-CENTENARY. 

Lord  Strathcona*s  banquet  was  an  un- 
dertaking no  less  bold  than  successful. 
The  guests  numbered  some  2460.  The 
food  was  all  prepared  in  London  and 
brought  in  a  special  train,  with  700 
selected  waiters  to  serve  it.  In  addition 
to  the  "loyal  toasts"  (the  King  and  the 
royal  family),  and  the  health  of  the 
Chancellor  as  our  host,  there  were  three 
others.  Of  these  the  first  was  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  proposed  by  Lord  Bal- 
four of  Burleigh  and  responded  to  by  the 
principal.  The  second  was  "Sister  Uni- 
versities and  other  Learned  Institutions," 
proposed  by  the  Rector  and  responded 
to  by  Prof.  Jadcson  of  Cambridge  and 
Prof.  Lanman  of  Harvard;  while  the 
third,  the  "City  of  Aberdeen,"  was  pro- 
posed by  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Lord 
Provost  responding. 

Professor  Lanman  said:  "The  temper 
of  an  oCx-asion  like  this  must  needs  be 
largely  reminiscent.  In  answering  for  the 
learned  institutions  oversea,  it  would  be 
quite  natural  for  me  to  cull  from  the  ear- 
liest pages  of  our  roll  of  honor  the  names 
of  men  who,  approved  and  honored  by 
us,  have  been  approved  and  honored  by 
you  also.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  thou- 
sand years  ago  —  Universities,  as  you 


know,  have  long  memories  —  John 
Glover,  created  a  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1654  at  Aberdeen,  the  very  first  name  to 
bear  that  title  upon  the  rolls  of  King^s 
College,  was  graduated  as  a  Bachelor  in 
1650  at  Harvard  College.  The  slight  debt 
to  America,  which  Aberdeen  then  may 
have  incurred,  has  been  more  than  re- 
paid meantime  by  philosophers  and  sci- 
entists whom  you  have  sent  to  us.  I  need 
mention  of  the  dead  only  one.  Clerk  Max- 
well, darum  et  venerabile  nomen!  and 
I  can  well  believe  that  there  are  few 
aspects  of  the  history  of  your  ancient 
foundation  more  delightful  or  instruct- 
ive than  those  which  concern  her  rela- 
tions to  her  sister  Universities  —  (cheers). 
The  splendid  solemnities  of  the  Ust  three 
days  have  thus  their  abiding  lesson  — 
not  alone  for  you  Aberdonians,  nor  yet 
for  us,  the  strangers  within  your  gates, 
but  for  the  many  thousands  who  shall 
read,  in  ephemeral  newspaper  or  in 
printed  book,  the  records  of  this  week. 
As  we  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  words 
of  your  statesmen  and  .scholars  and  men 
of  affairs,  we  have  seen  that  that  lesson  is 
the  lesson  of  unselfish  public  service;  and 
that  this,  and  this  alone,  justifies  the 
claim  of  any  university,  be  it  ancient  or 
modem,  stately  or  humble,  to  be  re- 
ceived on  equal  footing  into  the  world- 
wide sisterhood  of  Universities  — 
(cheers).  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Scottish  Universities  for  their  noble  ex- 
ample in  bringing  what  they  have  to  offer 
home  to  the  remotest  and  humblest  vil- 
lages of  Scotland.  That  we  should  fol- 
low that  example  is  a  matter  vital  for  the 
permanence  of  our  American  Republic 
—  (cheers).  And  so,  as  we  think  upon 
those  who  rest  from  their  labors,  and  upon 
you  who  yet  bear  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  we  bring  to  you  our  hearty 
thanks  and  our  admiring  and  loving  con- 
gratulatbns  —  Qoud  cheers)." 
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ANALTBIS  or  FBOFOBED  PLAN  FOB 
ELECTING  UNDERGRADUATE  MEMBERS 
TO  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA  BUBMITTED 
BT  A  COMMTTTEE  JUNE  28,  1906. 

1.  The  number  of  immediate  mem- 
bcra  from  each  class  to  be  thirty-five  (in- 
stead of  thirty,  as  at  present.) 

2.  The  first  eight  to  be  elected  as  at 
present  (that  is,  out  of  the  twelve  Juniors 
certified  by  the  Office  as  highest  in  scho- 
larshq)  on  their  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more academic  records,  —  in  the  case 
of  a  tie  for  the  twelfth  place,  all  the 
men  so  tied  being  included, — the  Senior 
immediate  members  choose  eight). 

8.  A  membership  committee  of  three 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  first  eight 
on  the  qualifications  of  candidates;  but 
any  other  member  of  the  eight  to  be  free 
to  make  nominations  also.  (There  is  at 
present  no  method  of  preliminary  in- 
vestigation.) 

4.  The  next  twenty-two  members  to 
be  chosen  by  the  first  eight  out  of  the 
forty-four  men  (not  including  the  first 
eight  of  the  Society)  whose  record  is 
certified  as  highest  in  the  work  of  the 
Freshman,  SophcMnore  and  Junior  years. 
(In  the  case  of  a  tie  for  the  forty-fourth 
place,  all  men  who  are  thus  tied  to  be  on 
the  eligible  list.)    (At  present  seventeen 


are  chosen  out  of  the  twenty-five  highest 
men  not  already  elected.) 

5.  A  committee  of  five  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  thirty  members  on  the 
qualifications  of  five  additional  members, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  committee  of 
three  to  the  first  eight.  (No  such  method 
of  reporting  on  possible  candidates  is  at 
present  in  use.) 

6.  The  thirty  immediate  members  to 
choose  five  additional  members,  not 
necessarily  induded  in  the  fifty-two  high- 
est scholars.  (At  present  the  number  of 
such  additional  members  is  five,  but  the 
ratification  of  the  graduate  Society  is 
necessaiy  to  their  choice.) 

7.  In  aQ  elections  a  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  the  immediate  members  who 
are  registered  in  the  University,  to  be 
necessaiy  for  election.  (Instead  of 
three  fourths  of  all  of  the  immediate 
members.) 

A  constitutional  amendment  embody- 
ing in  technical  fonn  the  changes  hereby 
suggested  has  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  will  be  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  annual  meeting  of  1907. 

A  brief  report  stating  the  reasons  for 
these  changes  has  been  prepared,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ates* Magazine,  and  will  be  distributed 
in  print  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1907. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol.  XIV,  p.  752,  top  of  first  colimin.  For  Louisa  read  Louise. 

Vol.  XV,  p.  71,  second  colmnn,  5  Imes  from  bottom.  For  Fres.,  J.  C.  Gray,  '59, 
Boston,  read  Fres.,  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  '71,  Baltimore. 
Omit  C.  J.  Bonaparte's  name  from  list  of  vice-presi- 
dents. 
p.  185,  top  of  second  column.  For  Haidd  Wilson  read  Harold  WiLsoD 
Read. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

80  far  as^poMible,  the  AlmwitJAooM  aaed  oomipond  to  thOM  of  tbe  Qaiaqneiiiiial  CsUlogoe,  tIb  : 
Bachelon  of  Arts  are  indioated  bj  the  date  of  graduation  only;  a  is  for  BaehelorB  of  Agriooltanl 
Science ;  d  for  Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine ;  e  for  Metallargioal,  Mhning,  and  Civil  Kngimwrra ;  h  for 
Holden  of  Honorary  Degreea ;  I  for  Boohelora  of  Laws;  m  for  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  p  for  Masters  of 
Arts,  Masters  of  Bdence,  Doetois  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctors  of  Science,  graduated  in  ooorse ;  $  for 
Bachelon  of  Science ;  i  for  Bachelors  of  DiTinity,  and'Alomni  of  the  Diyinity  School ; «  for  Doctors 
of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Hon-gradoates  are  denoted  by  their  Glass  number  indosed  in  bcadkets,  if  of  tlM  Adademio  Depart- 
ment; and  by  the  abbreviations,  Bo.  Sch.,  Dir.  Sch.,  L.  8.,  ato.,  for  nan-gmdiiate  mamben  of  iha 
Bcientiiic,  Divinity,  Law,  etc.  Schools. 

The  name  of  the  state  is  omitted  in  Uia  case  of  towoa  in  MaMaohwiattfc 
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HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


APPOINTMENTS 

EDQAR  HUIDEKOPER  WELLS,  Secretary 

9  UNIVERSITY  HALL 

The  Secretary  for  Appointments  is  at  the  service  of  gpraduates  and  students  of  the  University  seek- 
ing^ employment  of  any  sort,  and  of  all  persons  offering  employment  suitable  for  graduates  or  students 
of  the  University. 


Graduates  will  please  mention  their  magatine 
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REED&BARTONCO, 

CATALOGS 

"The  Blue  Book" 

The  Animal  catalog  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Store,  profusely 
illustrated  and  containing  the  range 
of  prices  of  Diamond  and  Pre- 
dotts  Stone  Jewehy. Watches,  Gold 
Articles,  Sterling  Silver  Table 
Ware,  Toilet  Ware  and  Novelties, 
(the  latest  and  most  appropriate 
iot  Christmas  gifts,)  Libbey  Cut 
Glass,  Leather  Goods»  Canes, 
Umbrellas,  Bronze  Lamps,  with 
Coppered  Alt  Glass  Shades,  Hall 
Clocks,  Alt  Stationery,  etc,  etc 

"The  Brown  Book" 

A  complete  illustrated  catalog 
of  late  desips  in  REED  «c 
BARTON  Sterling  Silver  Table 
Ware,  including  prices  of  the 
bdividual  and  fancy  serving  pieces 
and  suggestions  for  chest  combina- 
tions. 4  Both  catalogs  are  valu- 
able reference  books  for  Holiday 
or  Wedding  time.  Mailed  free  to 
intaiding  purchasen. 


REED  &  BARTON  produc 
tioos  are  sold  almost  univenally 
by  the  better  jewelry  stores. 
Where  unobtainable  in  thatmanner, 
however,  direct  orders  will  receive 
our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
In  such  cases,  goods  will  be  sent 
to  responsible  parties  for  selectbn. 


Trade  Marks. 
Od  Sterhns  Suvci  s 

TRADB  ftlARK 
STBRLING 

Ob  Silver  Plate: 

SEED  &  BAfiTON 


THE  above  illustration  is  a  type  of  choice  silverwaie 
from  the  famous  REED  &  BARTON  Sflvcr 
Works.  qREED&  BARTON  productions  are  nota- 
bly superior  in  worlunanship  and  artistic  mdividuafity  of 
design.  A  comparison  with  other  makes  mvanably 
favors  the  Reed  &  Barton  article.  Q  The  name 
REED  &  BARTON  has  ever  been  a  guarantee  of 
absolute  reliability.  Unremitting  care  and  integrity  m 
every  detail  of  manufacture  has  won  the  higjiest  dis- 
tinction ever  attained  by  American  silversmiths. 


4  For  the  holiday  trade,  extraordinary  preparations  have  been 
made  in  all  departments.  Choice  and  exclusive  articles  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  has  been  the  aim.  Diamond  and  Gokl 
Jewehy,  Watches,  Sterling  Sihrer  Novelties,  Cut  Glass,  Canes* 
Umbrellas,  Whips,  Silver  Mounted  Leather  Goods,  Art  Sta- 
tionery, etc.,  at  most  favorable  prices. 


REED  &  BARTON  CO. 

Jewelers  &  Slversmiths 
COR  FIFTH  AVE.  &  32nd  ST..  NEW  YORK 

Reed  &  Btftoa  SiW  Workt-EsuUid»cl  1824-Tatinloo,  Msa. 
TheOUeitMakenof  Siberwareof  RepnleiB^ 
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PUBLlSnCDBY 

the  m arvard  •  graduates' 
Aagazinc  Association 

Boston  •  Aass. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  mail  matter,  October  19,  iS^t. 
Copyright,  1906,  by  Thb  Harvard  Graduatks*  Macazin«  AssoaATiOM. 


ALFRED    HENRY    LEWIS 

Has  written  an  interesting  article,  entitled 

**  My  Conversion  to  Life  Insurance 

of  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt : 

•*  For  a  first  confident  matter,  I  discovered  that  Life  Insurance  has  been  brought  to  a  science. 
Every  chance  has  been  measured  and  accounted  for ;  every  last  possibility  eUminated  of  the 
company  breaking  down.  The  process  of  Life  Insurance,  as  practiced  by  The  Pmdential,  for 
example,  is  mathematically  exact,  and  as  certain  in  its  results  as  two  and  two  are  of  making 
four.    Given  a  policy  plus  death,  the  death -loss  is  paid,  and  that  promptly. 

True,  my  doubtful  friend,  all  things  of  this  world  are  liable  to  fail  or  to  fade.  Crowns  rust, 
thrones  decay,  and  the  sponge  of  time  wipes  nations  from  the  map.  And  yet,  as  men  use  the 
word,  such  companies  as  The  Prudential  are  surf  ;  since  they  found  themselves  on  investments 
that  are  as  the  blood  and  sinew  of  the  country.    The  government  must  fall  before  they  fall; 

and  the  policies  they  issue,  and  the  promises  thev  make,  have 
all  the  vital  enduring  qualities  of  a  government  bond. 

The  Prudential,  that  Gibraltar  of  Life  Insurance,  attracted 
me.  I  had  heard  it  best  spoken  of.  Besides,  its  controlling 
spirit  was  Senator  Dryden  —  whose  intelligence  had  been  its 
architect,  just  as  his  integrity  was  and  is  its  comer-stone. 


This  article,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  exposition  of  Life  Ix 
ance,  should  be  read  from  start  to  finish.  A  copy  of  it  will  be  sent 
of  charge  to  any  reader  of  this  publication  who  will  write. 


The  Prudential 

lAStftraAC«  CompaAjr  of  Aiii*«*ica 

Incorporated  aa  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jeney. 
JOHN  F.  DRTDEN.  Wriu  now  to  Hoam  Ofllce. 

Fr«tid«Bt  Dept,  105  MSWAIK*  If.  J. 


STATE  STREET 
SAFE   DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

53  State  Street,  Boston 

HENRY  H.  HINCKLEY,  Manager  HERBERT  M.  DAY,  Assistant  Mana 

■odorn  Fire  and  Burglar  Preef  Vaults 

CONTAININC  SAFES  AT  $10.00  YEARLY  AND  UPWARD 

Sforago  Vault  for  Silvorware  and  Other  Valuables 
COUPON    ROOMS 

ARE   LARGE   AND   WELL   APPOINTED 
SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  LADY  PATRONS 


Graduatis  will pUase  mention  their  magazine  ^OOQlt 
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CHRIISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  LANGDELL,  '51, 

1826-1906. 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1870-1896. 
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THE  PRIMACY  OF  HARVARD. 

In  the  last  decade  the  importance  of  Harvard  as  an  institution 
of  learning  has  been  acknowledged  with  steadily  increasing  respect 
in  Europe.  The  cordial  attitude  of  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
interchange  of  professors  between  Harvard  and  the  German  and 
French  universities  are  but  the  most  conspicuous  of  many  signifi- 
cant indications  that  Harvard's  intellectual  leadership  in  America 
is  clearly  recognized.  Already  there  are  sporadic  cases  of  Euro- 
pean students  coming  to  Harvard  for  part  of  their  education. 
Perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  hope  that  another  decade  will  witness 
a  steady,  if  slender,  stream  of  such  students. 

But  while  it  is  well  for  Harvard  to  send  her  ambassadors  over 
seas  to  foreign  lands,  the  maintenance  of  her  primacy  in  America 
depends  in  ever  increasing  measure  on  her  ability  to  draw  men 
from  the  West  and  Southwest.  The  centre  of  population  and  of 
wealth  recedes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  moves  steadily  toward 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  Harvard's  place  among  American  uni- 
versities hitherto  has  been  that  of  first  among  equals  by  right  of 
age,  of  traditions,  and  of  achievements.  She  has  been  more  nearly 
national  in  character  than  any  other.  But  these  advantages  do 
not  set  her  in  a  class  apart,  nor  make  her  continued  primacy  an 
assured  thing.  Her  advantage  in  years  is  indeed  inalienable,  but 
age  adds  dignity  only  when  it  crowns  that  which  is  honored  for 
other  reasons.  Length  of  years  has  not  raised  to  high  distinction 
William  and  Mary  College,  after  Harvard  the  oldest  in  the  land. 
And  younger  institutions  are  rapidly  creating  ennobling  traditions 
of  their  own.  Virginia,  less  than  a  century  old,  has  traditions 
which,  if  more  recent  than  Harvard's,  are  yet  of  immense  value  to 
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her.  Already  the  great  state  universities,  like  Michigan,  Wiscon^- 
sin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,  are  pressing  close  upon  Harvard  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  Harvard  may  lose  the  first  place  in  that 
respect  almost  any  year.  Michigan,  indeed,  now  claims  more 
living  graduates.  These  state  institutions,  and  a  dozen  others  of 
as  yet  lesser  fame,  have  vast  and  increasing  constituencies  behind 
them,  and  almost  unbounded  potential  resources  in  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  people.  Harvard's  attitude  towards  these  great 
schools  is  one  of  friendship  and  respect,  but  their  rise  is  a  chal- 
lenge which  cannot  be  neglected,  and  creates  problems  which 
must  be  faced.  She  can  only  retain  her  place  of  leadership  by 
a  clear  recognition  of  the  situation,  and  by  the  constant  efforts 
of  her  governing  boards  and  graduates  to  uphold  her  power  and 
prestige. 

The  future  offers  the  possibility,  on  the  one  hand,  of  becoming 
more  truly  representative  of  the  whole  nation  than  in  the  past, 
and  the  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  of  becoming  simply  one  of  six 
or  eight  or  a  dozen  great  provincial  universities.  The  alternative 
was  clearly  outlined  by  Dean  Briggs  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  last  spring  at  Chicago.  He 
quoted  Mr.  F.  P.  Fish,  '75,  as  writing  to  him :  "  Things  are  chang- 
ing in  this  country,  and  in  time  Harvard  will  be  either  the  great 
university  of  the  land,  recognized  as  such  everywhere,  or  it  will  be 
a  local  institution  like  any  of  the  state  universities  of  the  West. 
What  we  must  have  to  enable  it  to  attain  the  position  of  a  per- 
manent national  university  is,  first,  real  merit  entitling  it  to  that 
distinction,  and  second,  the  most  active  and  earnest  support  from 
the  graduates  in  the  West."  Owing  to  the  development  of  the 
smaller  New  England  colleges  Harvard  has  gained  little  in  the  last 
five  years  in  the  number  of  students  drawn  from  New  England, 
or  even  from  Massachusetts.  Such  increase  as  there  has  been  has 
come  from  outside  New  England.  But  in  the  not  distant  future 
the  growth  of  the  state  universities  in  every  section  of  the  country 
except  the  eastern  seaboard  will  inevitably  check  Harvard's  gains 
in  their  territories.  Among  the  multitude  of  .students  which  they 
draw  to  themselves  there  are  to-day  some  at  least  who  would,  a 
generation,  or  even  a  decade,  ago,  have  gone  to  Harvard.  The 
state  universities  attract  because  they  are  so  effectively  coordi- 
nated with  the  public  school  systems  of  the  several  states  that  the 
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schools  feed  their  graduates  directly  into  them ;  because  they  offer 
very  nearly,  in  some  fields  just  as  good  instruction  ;  because  they 
are  nearer  to  the  student's  home ;  because  life  at  them  is  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  there  being  no  more  than  nominal  tuition  fees  for 
children  of  the  state;  because  of  state  loyalty  —  an  increasing 
factor ;  and  because  of  the  local  advantage  which  it  often  is  to 
a  young  man  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  his  own  state. 
Even  now  Harvard  can  look  for  students  in  the  South  and  West 
only  among  young  men  with  whom  family  tradition  or  the  appre- 
ciation of  especial  advantages  which  Harvard  can  offer  is  strong 
enough  to  overcome  these  counter  attractions. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  leadership  among  institutions  of  learn- 
ing does  not  depend  directly  upon  either  numbers  or  wealth,  but 
its  connection  with  them  is  somewhat  intimate.  For  the  ability  to 
obtain  and  to  hold  a  first-class  teaching  force  is  largely  a  matter 
of  finances,  and  the  influence  of  a  given  institution,  while  not 
directly  in  proportion  to  numbers,  does  depend  upon  the  number 
of  its  graduates  modified  by  the  quality  of  their  attainment  and 
the  width  of  their  dispersion.  Thus  the  influence  of  Harvard  on 
our  national  life  will  be  greater  for  every  five  hundred  picked  men 
scattered  all  over  the  land  than  for  five  hundred  similar,  or  a 
greater  number  of  less  able  men  clustered  at  Boston  or  New  York. 
But  cessation  of  growth,  or  even  loss  in  numbers,  is  less  to  be  feared 
than  the  danger  of  provincialism.  It  is  essential  for  Harvard's 
own  sake  that  enough  picked  men  should  year  by  year  be  drawn 
to  Harvard  from  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  south  of  the  Potomac 
to  balance  the  strong  Eastern  influence  and  to  prevent  the  drift 
out  of  the  main  current  of  American  life  which  is  the  increasing 
danger  of  too  exclusively  New  England  institutions.  And  for  the 
country's  sake  it  is  no  less  desirable  that  Harvard's  sons  should 
be  steadily  reinforced  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  There  is  small 
danger  that  the  New  England  ideals  which  have  so  greatly  made 
Harvard  will  be  unduly  diluted  by  extra-New  England  influences, 
and  they  can  in  no  better  way  be  built  into  the  nation's  entire  fabric 
than  by  the  dispersion  of  Harvard  men  all  over  the  land.  No  lover  of 
Harvard  can  be  content  with  any  future  for  her  which  shall  im- 
pair her  present  primacy.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  her  devel- 
opment should  be  along  truly  national  lines.  Thus  alone  can  she 
maintain  her  leadership  and  fulfil  the  noblest  opportunity  for  serv- 
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ing  the  whole  nation  which  has  ever  opened  before  any  American 
institution  of  education. 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  first  essential  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  educational  ideals,  which  will  draw 
the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  student  who  wants  the  best  that  can 
be  had.  There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  at  the  state  universities 
to  look  upon  education  from  a  bread  and  butter  point  of  view. 
The  students  in  large  measure  seek  such  studies  as  will  be  directly 
useful  to  them  in  earning  a  livelihood  and  ignore,  or  regard  as  an 
extravagance  in  time  and  money,  courses  the  practical  bearing  of 
which  is  not  evident.  The  ideal  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake 
tends  to  be  superseded  by  the  desire  to  know  how  to  do  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  governing  boards,  and  the  legislatures 
which  vote  the  funds,  are  apt  to  question  the  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  in  giving  courses  the  immediate  usefulness  of  which 
is  not  apparent.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  both  stu- 
dent and  legislator  are  right  in  their  estimate  of  present  needs. 
But  this  tendency  at  the  state  universities  indicates  very  clearly 
the  opportunity  for  Harvard  as  a  place  where  the  ideal  of  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake  may  be  strongly  upheld ;  where  students 
can  find  a  large  ^^  cultural*'  influence ;  where  the  opportunities  and 
inducements  for  research  and  pure  knowledge  may  be  more  largely 
mingled  with  an  ^^  efficient  education." 

In  the  second  place  a  broad-minded  understanding  of  national 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  governing  boards  is  most  desirable. 
Even  the  appearance  of  domination  of  the  University  by  the  grad- 
uates of  one  section  would  be  a  misfortune.  The  work  of  the 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  bringing  an  extrarNew  England 
point  of  view  to  Cambridge  is  quite  as  valuable  as  in  anything 
else  they  have  accomplished.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  opin- 
ions of  Harvard  men  living  at  a  distance  from  Cambridge  should 
have  due  weight,  and  that  their  allegiance  and  cooperation  should 
be  utilized.  Many  of  the  most  loyal  of  these  men  are  not  gradu- 
ates of  the  College,  but  hold  some  degree  other  than  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  They  ought  to  be  bound  to  the  University  by  every  possible 
tie  of  sentiment  and  affection,  such  as  the  gratifying,  if  little 
availed  of,  right  to  the  franchise  for  Overseers.  If  Harvard's 
support  from  distant  parts  of  the  land  in  years  to  come  is  likely 
to  contain  an  increasing  proportion  of  men  of  this  type  rather  than 
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of  undergraduates,  it  will  become  more  and  more  desirable  that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  Harvard  men. 

In  the  third  place  the  graduates  can  greatly  help  to  maintain 
Harvard's  primacy  by  sending  each  year  picked  men  from  the 
local  colleges  and  schools  all  over  the  country.  The  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  have  recommended  the  consideration  of  a  system 
of  prize  scholarships  to  be  offered  to  candidates  taking  entrance 
examinations  at  places  remote  from  Cambridge.  And  a  half  a 
dozen  Harvard  Clubs  have  in  recent  years  maintained  scholarships 
for  students  from  some  particular  city  or  state.  Thus  the  Buffalo 
Club  offers  a  scholarship  at  Harvard  to  a  student  from  Erie  County, 
and  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisiana  to  a  graduate  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. The  extension  of  this  practice  is  most  desirable.  There 
are  now  enough  strong  Harvard  Clubs  to  keep  scholarship  men 
from  many  states  of  the  Union  constantly  in  residence  at  Cam- 
bridge, either  as  undergraduates  or  graduates.  The  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at  is  the  maintenance  of  a  constant  stream  of  such  picked 
men  from  all  over  the  country.  This  is  simply  a  modification  of 
the  Rhodes  scholarship  plan  at  Oxford,  with  the  advantage  that 
the  gifts  would  come  from  many  men  instead  of  from  one,  and 
that  the  local  club  would  be  more  or  less  interested  in  the  holder 
of  its  scholarship.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Harvard  Clubs, 
supplemented  by  individual  donors,  to  develop  a  system  by  which 
forty  or  fifty  such  scholarship  men  should  be  sent  to  Cambridge 
every  year.  If  the  scholarships  averaged  from  $200  to  $250  the 
annual  outlay  would  be  only  about  $10,000.  Here  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  individuals  or  clubs  to  do  a  large  service  to  the  University, 
for  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  any  better  way  open  at  present 
for  the  extension  of  Harvard's  influence  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  money. 

Another  decade  may  largely  determine  the  future  place  of  Har- 
vard among  American  institutions  of  learning.  Nothing  less  than 
her  continued  and  assured  primacy  will  content  her  sons.  She 
has  every  advantage  which  a  splendid  past  and  noble  inheritance 
can  give.  Her  opportunities  for  national  leadership  were  never 
so  great.  But  they  must  be  seized  now.  The  primacy  to 
which  her  past  entitles  her,  and  which  may  be  hers  through  gen- 
erations to  come  if  she  is  far-sighted,  can  be  held  only  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  highest  ideals  in  education,  supplemented  by  a 
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national  outlook  in  her  government  and  by  the  wise  and  generous 

support  of  her  far-scattered  sons.     Surely  such  a  vision  ought  to 

rouse  every  Harvard  man  into  an  effective  enthusiasm  and  loyal 

zeal,  et  insignior  Jlorehit  nostra  Uhiversitas. 

Henry  Wilder  Foote,  '97. 
Amk  Abbob,  Mioh. 


JEREMIAH  CURTIN. 

Jebemiah  Cubtin  died  at  Bristol,  Vermont,  Dec.  14,  1906. 
In  his  chosen  field,  the  science  of  comparative  mythology,  he  was 
not  only  a  thorough  scholar,  but  as  an  original  investigator  he 
was  untiring,  and  through  his  remarkable  linguistic  acquirements, 
and  his  fondness  for  sojourning  among  strange  people,  he  had  rare 
opportunities  for  gathering  material  at  first  hand  from  the  Hviug 
repositories  of  tradition,  and  for  adding  to  the  world's  store  of 
knowledge  of  legend,  myth,  and  folk-lore.  Curtin  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  more  or  less  familiar  with  seventy  languages,  includ- 
ing dialects  of  wild  tribes,  and  those  of  nearly  extinct  peoples. 
Among  others  the  American  Indians,  the  Gaelic-speaking  Irish, 
and  certain  wild  tribes  of  Asia  were  visited  and  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited by  him. 

He  especially  enjoyed  his  work  among  the  American  Indians, 
many  and  widely  separated  tribes  of  which  he  visited,  and  col- 
lected much  valuable  material  as  to  their  vocabularies  as  well  as 
folk-lore  from  this  fast  vanishing  race  of  men.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  great  importance  and  tremendous  antiquity  of  their  tra- 
ditions which  he  believed  had  been  handed  down  for  ages,  and 
showed  the  earliest  forms  of  thought  of  primeval  man,  and  ex- 
plained things  in  the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  which  by 
lapse  of  time  had  become  unintelligible  to  the  priests  themselves 
of  those  religions. 

Jeremiah  Curtin,  son  of  David  and  Ellen  (Furlong)  Curtin, 
was  bom  in  Greenfield,  Milwaukee  County,  Wisconsin,  Sept.  6, 
1888.  He  fitted  for  college  at  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  Wiscon- 
sin,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  and,  entering  Harvard  College  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  graduated  with  the  Class  of  1868.  Of  his 
boyhood  days,  on  the  little  pioneer  farm,  it  is  reported  that  he 
'^  would  work  all  day  in  the  harvest  field,  go  home  and  attend  to 
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the  chores,  and  then  taking  his  candle  he  would  go  upstairs  to 
his  room,  and  study  and  read  until  the  candle  burned  away.  His 
desire  for  learning  was  omnivorous,"  says  one  who  was  a  relative 
and  a  companion  of  Curtin  in  those  days,  *'  and  his  great  passion 
was  to  know  how  to  talk  to  the  little  German  and  Norwegian 
children  in  their  own  language.  He  early  laid  a  foundation  for 
Polish  by  talking  to  the  immigrants,  who  good-naturedly  taught 
the  eager  boy  all  they  knew  of  their  own  tongue."  At  that  early 
day  the  luiUans  were  not  all  gone  from  Wisconsin  woods,  and 
Curtin  is  said  to  have  acquired  then  some  knowledge  of  the  red 
man's  speech. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  in  1863,  Curtin  lived  in  New  York 
City  one  year,  giving  some  attention  to  law,  and  a  good  deal  to 
languages  and  literature.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  began  to 
study  Bussian.  He  had  learned  the  alphabet  and  perhaps  a  score 
of  familiar  words  at  Cambridge,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  further 
progress  for  want  of  books.  In  New  York  this  want  was  sup- 
plied. In  October,  1864,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation 
of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  five 
years.  January  1  (0.  S.),  1865,  he  was  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  II.,  and  conversed  freely  with  him  in  Russian. 
He  had  learned  it  in  eight  months  and  spoke  it  well.  Being  the 
only  man  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps  who  knew  the  language,  he 
created  a  sensation  by  using  it  for  after-dinner  speeches,  and  on 
public  occasions.  Curtin  has  kept  in  touch  with  Bussia  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  and  has  known  intimately  many  of  the 
leading  literary  and  political  men.  During  1867  he  made  a  jour- 
ney in  Central  and  Southern  Bussia,  visiting  the  Crimea,  Georgia, 
and  Mingrelia,  crossing  the  main  range  of  the  Caucasus  on  his 
return.  After  Bussian  he  studied  Polish,  Bohemian,  Servian, 
and  Bulgarian.  At  a  great  gathering  of  the  Slav  race,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  five  hundredth  birthday  anni- 
versary of  John  Huss,  Curtin  answered  the  address  of  the  Mayor 
of  Prague  to  foreign  guests.  This  he  did  in  Bohemian  and  in 
Bussian.  In  1869  he  traveled  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Austria, 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  England.  In  1871  he  re- 
turned home  and  remained  until  the  end  of  1872.  He  was  mar- 
ried July  17,  1872,  to  Alma  M.  Cardelle,  daughter  of  James  Car- 
delle,  of  Warren,  Vermont,  and  they  have  always  worked  and 
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traveled  together,  even  among  the  Indians,  and  on  his  visit  to  the 
Kurds.  From  1872  to  1877  he  was  in  Europe.  After  this  date 
for  perhaps  ten  years  he  was  most  of  the  time  in  this  country,  but 
engaged  in  the  study  of  languages  and  dialects  at  all  times,  largely 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  widely  scattered  sections,  gathering 
their  folk-lore  and  myths. 

In  1883  began  Mr.  Curtin's  connection  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington.  Here  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  he 
was  a  constant  laborer  until  1891,  and  since  then  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  various  descriptions  of  special  work  for  the  Institution. 
A  large  part  of  his  work  is  comprised  in  publications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, and  is  familiar  to  none  but  specialists,  and  does  not  always 
bear  his  name. 

In  1887  he  visited  Ireland,  studying  and  gathering  Graelio 
myths,  and  again  in  1892  and  1893  he  spent  more  than  a  year  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  making  a  fresh  collection  from  the  lips  of 
old  men  and  women.  In  1897  he  made  a  trip  through  Mexico 
and  Guatemala.  Later  he  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Turkey.  In  1900  he  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  by  way  of 
Siberia,  Amoor  River,  Japan,  China,  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  In 
1902  he  traveled  through  the  Canadian  Dominions  from  Quebec 
to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  thence  to  Washington,  D.  C,  by  a 
route  which  led  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  During 
his  trip  around  the  world  he  spent  three  months  among  the  Buriats, 
the  only  tribe  of  Mongols  with  its  great  horse  sacrifice,  and  inter- 
esting creation  myths.  He  left  three  books  unfinished  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Three  weeks,  at  most,  of  his  own  work  would  have 
finished  "The  Mongols."  "The  Customs,  Religion,  and  Myths 
of  the  Buriats  "  is  nearly  finished.  "  A  History  of  Russia  to  the 
Time  of  John  the  Terrible  "  is  written  and  has  been  partly  cor- 
rected. During  the  past  summer  his  time,  when  not  at  work  upon 
manuscript,  has  been  spent  in  reading  Chinese  books,  a  literature 
which  interested  him  greatly.  A  list  of  his  published  works 
includes  the  following:  "Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland;" 
"Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the  Russians,  Western  Slavs  and 
Magyars; "  "  Hero  Tales  of  Ireland ; "  "  Fairy  Tales  of  Ireland;" 
"  Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America  and  ^eir  Relation  to  the 
Religious  and  Mental  History  of  Mankind." 

Besides  his  celebrated  translation  of  "  Quo  Vadis,"  by  which  he 
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became  widely  known  to  the  general  public,  and  of  which  book 
alone  it  is  said  a  million  copies  were  sold,  Mr.  Curtin  rendered 
into  English  many  other  novels  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  viz., 
"  With  Fire  and  Sword ; "  "  The  Deluge ; ''  "  Yanko  the  Musician 
and  Other  Stories ; "  "  Lillian  Morris  and  Other  Stories ; "  "Pan 
Michael,"  a  sequel  to  "With  Fire  and  Sword;"  "ChUdren  of 
the  Soil;"  "Without  Dogma;"  "Hania  and  Other  Stories;" 
"Sielanka  and  Other  Stories;"  "In  Vain;"  "The  Knights 
of  the  Cross."  From  the  Russian  he  translated  Gogol's  "Taras 
Bulba ; "  Michael  Zagoskin's  "  Tales  of  Three  Centuries ;  "  and 
Count  Alexis  Tolstoi's  "Prince  Serebryani;"  from  the  Polish, 
Orzeszko's  "The  Argonauts;"  and  Glovatski's  "The  Pharaoh 
and  the  Priest." 

Curtin  did  not  know  Sienkiewicz  before  he  began  translating 
his  books.  He  was  one  day  in  Washington,  D.  C,  reading  in  a 
Polish  magazine,  when  he  came  across  a  notice  of  "With  Fire  and 
Sword"  and  "The  Deluge."  He  sent  to  Poland  for  the  books, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  decided  to  give  America  the 
pleasure  of  reading  them.  T.  P.  O'Connor  wrote  in  his  paper, 
April  27, 1901:  "Without  Jeremiah  Curtin  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Sienkiewicz  would  not  have  been  known  for  another  generation 
to  Europe,  possibly  never  known  at  all.  It  was  from  the  lips  of 
Curtin  that  I  heard  the  very  name  of  Sienkiewicz  for  the  first 
time."  Sienkiewicz  had  been  writing  for  many  years  when  Curtin 
discovered  him,  had  in  fact  written  all  his  best  books,  and  was 
unknown  out  of  Poland.  O'Connor  writes,  since  hearing  of  Cur- 
tin's  death :  "I  regard  it  as  a  proud  boast  that  I  was  perhaps  the 
first  English  journalist  to  devote  a  long  notice  to  that  work,  ^  Quo 
Vadis,'  the  name  of  which  is  now  familiar  to  every  reader  of  books 
in  the  world." 

Curtin's  translations  won  praise  from  the  highest  authorities 
and  best  judges  of  style  and  matter,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  adequate  translators.  Among  them  John 
Fiske,  his  friend  and  classmate,  than  whom  no  one  has  better  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  so  as  to  charm  by  his  manner,  and  captivate  and 
convince  by  his  way  of  treating  subjects  that  in  the  hands  of  others 
might  be  dry  and  uninteresting,  gave  Curtin  unstinted  praise  for 
his  work.  In  1889  Fiske  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Curtin's 
way  of  life  which  he  had  recently  received  from  his  own  lips:  "He 
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has  been  spending  about  fifteen  months  on  the  Upper  Elamath 
River,  in  the  north  of  California,  an  extremely  wild  region,  and 
a  very  primitive  tribe  of  red  folk.  During  most  of  that  time  there 
were  no  white  people  in  the  region  except  Curtin  and  his  wife. 
The  Indians  were  very  friendly  and  Curtin  obtained  some  valuable 
ethnographical  material.  Part  of  the  time  he  whiled  away  by 
translating  (into  exquisite  English)  those  grand  Polish  historical 
novels  'With  Fire  and  Sword'  and  *The  Deluge.'  There  was 
a  hole  in  the  floor  of  his  cabin  through  which  snakes  now  and  then 
crept  into  the  room,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  devoted  philo- 
logist and  his  wife.  Curtin  used  a  Polish  dictionary  which  I  had 
lent  him,  and  every  night  before  going  to  bed  he  would  carefully 
lay  this  book  over  the  hole  to  keep  out  the  unbidden  guests." 

Jeremiah  Curtin  was  a  genial,  lovable  man.  ''  His  human  traits 
helped  him  as  much  as  his  scholarship,"  says  the  writer  of  an 
appreciative  editorial  in  the  Evening  Wisconsin  (of  Milwaukee), 
^'inthe  execution  of  the  peculiar  tasks  which  he  set  himself  to  per- 
form. He  was  enabled  to  gain  the  friendship  and  confidence  of 
the  humble  folk  who  were  repositories  of  the  lore  which  he  sought 
to  obtain.  Russian,  Magyar  and  Irish  peasants  welcomed  him  as  a 
brother,  Indians  and  Buriats  received  him  into  fellowship.  Differ- 
ences of  race  and  age  gave  way  before  him,  and  wherever  he  went 
he  had  access  to  intimacy.  Old  women  were  among  his  friends. 
He  said  that  he  always  found  ancient  crones,  mammies,  and  with- 
ered squaws  the  best  story-tellers." 

In  one  of  Curtin's  note-books  is  found  the  following,  embodying 
thoughts  that  were  his  long  before  college  days :  ^'  I  had  thought 
in  an  indefinite  way  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  visit  all  nations, 
but  what  good  in  traveling  if  I  could  not  talk  to  people.  The 
question  then  was  how  to  learn  languages,  and  I  counted  up  care- 
fully how  many  languages  there  were  that  I  ought  to  learn ;  or 
that  I  could  learn.  The  underlying  principle  in  my  mind,  the 
general  and  undefined  wish,  was  to  learn.  It  took  time  to  discover 
what  I  should  learn,  where  I  was  to  learn,  and  how.  Then  again 
I  had  a  great  love  for  animals,  for  life  in  the  country.  I  loved 
trees  and  forests  immensely,  more  than  I  ever  could  tell.  I  was 
tempted  greatly  at  times  to  let  the  world  go,  and  enjoy  myself 
with  fields  and  forests,  animals,  plants.  More  than  once  I  seemed 
likely  to  yield,  but  without  knowing  it  I  had  already  decided  tho 
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matter.  For  the  two  sides  between  which  I  must  choose  were 
on  the  one  hand,  a  useful  and  pleasant  but  circumscribed  life,  a 
life  mainly  personal  and  pleasant,  devoted  to  things  local,  special; 
and  on  the  other  a  life  in  which  I  might  work  for  great  results." 

Here  in  his  own  words  we  have  the  clue  to  his  remarkable 
career,  so  far  as  the  man's  own  tastes  and  inclinations  and 
instincts  were  responsible  for  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all  was  his 
desire  to  learn.  His  vigorous  mind  and  wonderful  memory  craved 
exercise.  His  love  for  all  humanity,  and  his  deep  enjoyment  of 
nature,  prompted  him  to  put  himself  in  connection  with,  to  see,  to 
know,  to  understand,  all  people,  particularly  all  primitive  people. 
To  do  this  he  must  speak  their  languages.  Finding  that  he  had 
a  unique  faculty  for  acquiring,  almost  divining  the  speech  of  men, 
his  work  in  life  seemed  to  be  cut  out  for  him.  He  was  to  unlock 
treasure-houses  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  his  fellow-men, 
which  no  key  but  his  would  fit. 

The  picture  of  Curtin,  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  is  from 
a  photograph  taken  in  1906,  in  his  library,  at  Bristol,  Vermont. 

Clarence  H.  Denny ^  '63. 


TWO  BOOKS. 

PR0FES80B  BLISS  PEBBY'S   "WALT  WHITMAN."  * 

Pbofessob  Pebbt  has  the  most  difficult  subject  among  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters.  All  the  others,  even  Poe,  can  be  classified 
according  to  accepted  canons  and  treated  without  concessions. 
But  the  biographers  and  critics  of  Whitman  usually  demand  many 
concessions  from  the  reader.  If  they  are  disciples  they  insist  that 
Whitman  is  a  genius  so  original  and  extraordinary  that  he  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  general  laws  of  criticism ;  they  wish  to  hedge 
about  his  personality  as  if  he  were  a  prophet  or  demigod,  not 
to  be  profaned  by  comparison  with  Shakespeare  or  Homer.  His 
detractors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  denied  his  claims  as  a  poet, 
ridiculed  his  assumed  r31e  of  prophet  and  blazoned  his  defects  of 
character.     Libraries  have  put  his  "Leaves  of  Grass"  on  their 

1  WqU  Whitman:  His  Life  and  Work,  By  Bliaa  Perry,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Harrazd  UniTersity.  (Houghton,  MifBin  St  Co. :  Boston.  Crown  8to, 
illostrated,  $1.50  net) 
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black  list,  not  to  be  read  by  any  except  the  elect,  and  all  the  while 
professors  of  literature  have  gone  merrily  on  lecturing  about  him, 
and  critics,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  have  poured  out  their 
appreciations,  the  best  proof  that  he  could  not  be  ignored. 

Mr.  Perry  belongs  to  neither  group.  .  From  the  start  he  shows 
himself  to  be  full  of  intelligent  curiosity,  bent  on  discovering  the 
facts  in  Whitman's  life  which  may  explain,  or  illustrate  his  works. 
He  has  no  theory  as  to  demigod,  apostle,  or  charlatan.  He  is  sym- 
pathetic in  the  true  sense :  he  not  only  tries  to  set  forth  those 
qualities  in  Whitman  which  appeal  to  his  own  preference,  but 
also  to  understand  and  interpret  all  his  qualities.  This  dramatic 
power  is  indispensable  to  every  critic  or  biographer  worthy  of 
attention ;  and  particularly  necessary  is  it  in  the  case  of  one  who 
is  dealing  with  Whitman. 

Mr.  Perry  evidently  believes  in  laying  bare  the  foundations  on 
which  the  life  of  a  man  rises.  The  pages  which  he  devotes  to 
Whitman's  childhood  and  adolescence  are  admirable,  representing 
much  research,  with  the  unearthing  of  important  facts,  and  the 
setting  in  a  bright  light  henceforth  forever  the  truth  about  that 
formative  period.  Whitman's  pose,  which  he  carried  through 
with  really  fine  histrionic  success  during  his  last  forty  years, 
tended  to  obscure  the  story  of  his  youth  —  nay,  to  circulate  legends 
which  have  long  passed  current.  But  Mr.  Perry  follows  him  step 
by  step  in  his  loafing  and  intermittent  occupations,  and,  what  is 
of  far  greater  moment,  he  is  able  to  trace  Whitman's  intellectual 
development,  so  that  we  see  how  long  Walt  groped  for  a  suitable 
vehicle  of  expression,  how  commonplace  or  turgid  was  much  of  his 
early  writing,  and  how  quick  he  was  to  appropriate  form,  ideas, 
and  creed  when  he  found  them  to  his  fancy.  This  constitutes  the 
really  capital  contribution  to  the  biographical  part  of  the  book, 
because  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  facts  of  Walt's  life,  after 
the  publication  of  ^^ Leaves  of  Grass"  and  the  definitive  adoption 
of  the  pose. 

One  trait  in  Whitman's  character  Mr.  Perry  brings  out  with 
refreshing  directness,  and  that  is  his  lack  of  candor.  Slyness, 
deceit  would  perhaps  be  words  too  harsh,  although  a  hostile  critic 
might  show  cause  for  using  them.  Walt  loved  to  mystify,  to 
choose  the  roundabout  road,  to  pull  wool  over  his  friends'  eyes, 
whenever  he  thought  he  saw  a  personal  advantage  in  so  doing. 
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He  would  answer  you  aa  man  to  man,  with  the  veracity  of  Socrates, 
if  you  questioned  him  on  his  views  of  life  or  art  or  democracy : 
but  he  would  not  let  you  know,  if  you  happened  to  be  a  contributor 
to  his  maintenance,  that  while  he  took  your  money  he  was  spend- 
ing $4000  on  a  mausoleum  for  himself  in  Harleigh  Cemetery.  Nor 
did  he  confide  even  to  his  intimates,  who  were  fighting  against  his 
detractors,  the  fact  that  he  had  a  large  illegitimate  progeny  —  an 
instance  of  disingenuousness,  to  put  it  mildly,  which  left  them  in 
an  unenviable  position  when  the  truth  leaked  out.  Such  minor 
offenses  as  writing  puffs  of  his  own  books  —  of  which  Mr.  Perry 
cites  some  delicious  examples  —  or  as  publishing  Emerson's  pri- 
vate letter  as  an  advertisement,  might  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
an  over-developed  vanity.  But  we  can  hardly  find  a  charitable 
excuse  for  the  insincerity  with  which  his  colossal  egotism  was 
streaked. 

In  a  brief  notice  we  can  refer  to  only  two  or  three  leading 
points,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters.  So  if  we  seem  to  give 
undue  prominence  to  this  trait  we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Perry 
for  a  description  of  Whitman's  other  characteristics,  many  of 
which  were  truly  fine,  and  all  of  which  receive  discriminate  re- 
cognition. 

Equally  searching  is  Mr.  Perry's  investigation  of  Walt's  style. 
The  "  barbaric  yawp  "  did  not  come  impromptu :  on  the  contraiy, 
up  to  the  age  of  thirfy,  Walt  wrote  in  the  accepted  metres,  with 
little  success.  That  Samuel  Warren's  ^^  The  Lily  and  the  Bee  " 
led  him  to  try  the  loose,  unmetrical  construction,  which  he  finally 
persuaded  himself  would  supplant  the  traditional  forms  of  English 
iFcrse,  seems  more  than  probable.  Excellent  is  Professor  Perry's 
analysis  of  this  subject —  the  subject  which,  since  1855,  has  most 
agitated  the  critics  of  Whitman's  poetry.  Excellent  also  is  the 
summary  of  the  content  of  the  poetry,  of  Whitman's  creed  and 
message.  If  Walt  himself  could  return  to  earth  and  cut  adrift 
from  the  little  knot  of  adulators  who  swarmed  round  him  in  his 
later  years  and  made  him  mistake  their  buzzing  for  Posterity's 
applause,  he  would  scarcely  ask  for  a  richer  verdict.  He  has  cer- 
tainly never  had  a  juster.  His  durable  qualities,  —  his  mastery 
in  expressing  or  suggesting  elemental  emotions,  the  wonderful  pic- 
turesqueness  and  vividness  of  his  phrase,  the  pictures  themselves, 
the  power  to  make  words  haunt  the  reader  like  embodied  spirits, 
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his  regal,  brotherly  attitude  towards  Death,  his  Democracy  deeper 
than  all  pose  and  his  Optimism  which  no  distresses  could  darken, 
—  these  find  in  Mr.  Perry  a  wise  and  sympathetic  interpreter. 
The  physiological  deposit,  which  has  been  so  vehemently  discussed, 
but  really  requires  no  labored  defense  nor  denunciation,  Mr.  Perry 
examines  with  judicious  brevity.  Balance,  fairness,  sympathy, 
a  discriminating  enthusiasm,  and  a  taste  well  tempered  by  ac- 
quaintance with  the  permanent  masters  of  literature,  are  stamped 
on  every  page  of  his  study.  To  most  readers  it  may  be  recom- 
mended as  the  final  word  on  Whitman — so  far,  that  is,  as  any 
word  can  be  fiQal:  only  two  classes  of  persons  will  not  be  satisfied 
by  it  —  those  who  find  no  good  and  those  who  find  nothing  but 
good  in  Whitman. 

Such  a  book,  issued  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Perry  begins  his 
work  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Harvard,  is  an  earnest 
of  what  he  may  be  counted  upon  to  achieve  in  his  new  field.  His 
students  will  hear  from  him  literary  criticism  that  is  open-minded 
and  wholesome,  instructive  and  sympathetic,  with  substance  and 
form  kept  in  proper  perspective  and  philology  never  mistaken  for 
literature.  w.  B.  T. 

PBOFESSOB  SHALEB'S   "  FBOM  OLD  FIELDS."^ 

To  Professor  Shaler's  many  friends  this  volume  of  posthumous 
poems  will  bring  deep  satisfaction :  for  it  is  full  of  himself.  They 
will  recognize  his  wit,  his  enthusiasm,  his  flashes  of  insight,  his 
humor,  his  chivalry,  wherever  they  turn  the  pages.  They  will  find 
also  intimate  personal  expressions,  deep  convictions  on  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  which,  with  a  true  man's  reticence,  he  was  not 
always  willing  to  discuss.  But  the  book  is  more,  much  more,  than 
a  memorial  of  a  remarkable  and  well-loved  man ;  it  contains  some 
of  the  most  genuine  poetry  that  this  generation  in  America  has 
produced,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  take  its  place  among  the  permanent 
documents  of  our  Civil  War. 

The  public  has  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  the  astonishing 
cycle  of  dramas  which  Mr.  Shaler  published  a  few  years  ago. 
Elhaheth  of  England^  though  inspired  by  a  challenge  to  confute 
(if  its  author  could)  the  common  notion  that  men  of  science  can- 

1  From  Old  Fields,  By  Nathaniel  Southgaie  Shaler,  a  '62.  (Houghton,  MifBin  A 
Co.,  Boston.    Cloth,  8to,  13.00.) 
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not  excel  in  creative  literature,  was  no  mere  tour  deforce.  It 
revealed  that  in  Mr.  Shaler  there  dwelt  a  poet  who,  on  being  given 
liberty,  poured  himself  out  naturally  in  verse.  "  From  Old  Fields  " 
proves  that  this  poetic  outpouring  was  not  accidental  nor  trans- 
itory, but  a  valid  part  of  Mr.  Shaler's  temperament.  After  carry- 
ing in  his  memory  for  more  than  forty  years  the  war  scenes  in 
which  he  was  an  actor,  he  could  not  resist  describing  them,  nor 
could  he  resist  choosing  verse  rather  than  prose  as  his  medium. 
He  did  well  to  obey  this  inspiration :  for  the  result  is  a  collection 
of  war  pictures  not  to  be  matched  in  any  other  poet's  work.  One 
remembers  Whitman's  "Drum  Taps,"  but  these  have  neither  the 
range  nor  the  acquaintance  at  first  hand  which  Mr.  Shaler's  poems 
have.  Whitman  never  saw  a  battle ;  his  knowledge  of  war  came 
from  visiting  the  Washington  hospitals  and  from  watching  the 
regiments  on  their  way  through  the  capital.  But  Mr.  Shaler  writes 
as  a  soldier ;  he  reports  all  sides  of  the  soldier's  life  —  its  heroisms 
and  brutalities,  its  pageants  and  its  squalor;  he  etches,  often 
with  great  skill,  some  fleeting  event  which  only  an  eye-witness 
could  describe ;  be  brings  to  life  the  state  of  mind,  the  passions, 
good  and  bad,  of  hostile  armies  who  were  yet  kindred ;  and  he 
never  long  forgets  to  strike  the  cosmic  note,  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain and  disclose  the  great  principles,  the  spiritual  issues,  the  con- 
flict between  God  and  Devil,  involved  in  the  too  sordid  mundane 
strife.  He  is  a  scientist  to  observe,  a  poet  to  record.  His  poems 
seem  to  be  fragments  of  a  mighty  epic  entitled  War.* 

There  are  a  score  or  more  of  them,  varying  from  a  page-long 
description  of  an  incident  to  the  narration  in  fifty  pages  of  an 
important  episode.  They  are  nearly  all  written  in  blank  verse, 
of  loose  texture,  but  with  a  brook's  swiftness  and  ease,  and,  at 
times,  the  brook's  characteristic  of  desultoriness,  digressions,  and 
repetitions  which  Mr.  Shaler  might  have  corrected  had  he  lived  to 
revise  his  copy.  He  had  an  improvisatore's  facility  in  composing, 
with  its  accompanying  drawbacks.  There  are  lines  of  astonishing 
beauty,  epithets  that  fit  their  object  as  the  iridescent  plumage  fits 
the  dove's  neck,  thoughts  deep  and  noble,  musically  attuned.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pitiless  realism  in  describing  the  hor- 
rors and  iniquities  of  warfare ;  but  Mr.  Shaler  is  not  a  realist  of 
the  narrow  sort ;  he  does  not  fix  on  the  beastly  and  horrible  by 
preference,  but  includes  them  in  order  to  complete, his  picture  of 
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the  whole.  His  deep-rooted  humor  delights  in  the  grim  contrasts 
which  abound  in  war,  when  laughter  and  tears  are  comrades.  His 
ehiyalry,  which  is  as  pervasive  as  that  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
plays,  misses  no  gallant  action,  no  gleam  of  self-sacrifice  or  devo- 
tion which  redeem  the  devilishness  of  battle. 

To  criticise  the  poems  in  detail  as  they  deserve  would  require 
much  space :  we  can  only  call  attention  here  to  a  few  of  the  re- 
markable passages.  The  brief,  vivid  sketch  of  the  Rebel  oatlook 
picked  off  while  mapping  out  the  Union  lines ;  the  grand  lady,  in 
her  old-fashioned  coach  delaying  a  battle ;  the  apostrophe  to  the 
mule,  in  which  the  naturalist  and  the  poet  unite  to  write  a  eulogy 
that  neither  could  have  written  alone ;  the  terrible  retreat  of  the 
famished  and  thirsty  regiment  through  the  forest ;  the  destruction 
of  the  town  by  the  river,  —  these  are  some  of  the  concrete  bits 
which  the  reader  will  not  forget.  Not  less  noteworthy  are  many 
of  Mr.  Shaler's  generalizations,  and  his  success  in  reproducing 
the  very  spirit  of  the  time.  He  was  a  Border  State  man  who 
fought  for  the  Union ;  but  half  of  his  friends  were  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  makes  no  distinction  between  North  and  South  in 
applauding  heroism  and  in  judging  motives.  So  his  book  takes 
on  a  larger  significance  and  typifies  the  inalienable  kinship  of  the 
two  confiicting  sections  and  their  reunion.  We  shall  seek  in  vain 
in  other  countries  for  a  similar  poetic  memorial  of  civil  war. 
Huguenots  and  Catholics  in  France,  Soundheads  and  Cavaliers  in 
England,  never  sang  each  other's  praises.  We  cannot  do  better  in 
closing  than  quote  the  following  noble  poem — one  of  Mr.  Shaler's 
rare  pieces  in  rhyme — which  breathes  the  chivalric  spirit  of  all 
his  book. 

THE  ORPHAN  BRIGADE. 

Eigliteeu  hundred  and  sixty-one  : 
There  in  the  echo  of  Somter's  gun 
Marches  the  host  of  the  Orphan  Brigade, 
lit  by  iheir  banners,  in  hope  best  arrayed. 
Five  thousand  strong,  nerer  legion  hath  borne 
Blight  as  this  bears  it  forth  in  that  mom: 
Hastings  and  Gressy,  Naseby,  Dunbar, 
Gowpens  and  Yorktown,  Thousand  Years*  War, 
Is  writ  on  their  hearts  as  onward  afar 
They  shont  to  the  roar  of  their  dmms. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-4wo : 
WeU  hare  they  paid  to  the  earth  its  due. 
Close  up,  steady  1  the  half  are  yet  here 
And  all  of  the  might,  for  the  liying  bear 
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The  dead  in  their  hearts  over  Shiloh^s  field. 

Rich,  0  God,  18  thy  harvest's  yield  1 

Where  faith  swings  the  sickle,  trust  hinds  the  sheaves 

To  the  roll  of  the  surging  drums. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three : 
Barring  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea — 
Shorn  to  a  thousand ;  face  to  foe, 
Back,  ever  back,  but  stubborn  and  slow. 
Nineteen  hundred  wounds  they  take 
In  that  service  of  Hell,  yet  the  hills  they  shake, 
With  the  roar  of  their  charge  as  they  onward  go 
To  the  roll  of  their  throbbing  drums. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four :  ^ 

Their  banners  are  tattered,  and  scarce  twelve  score, 

Battered  and  wearied  and  seared  and  old, 

Stay  by  the  staves  where  the  Orphans  hold 

Firm  as  a  rock  where  the  surges  break  — 

Shield  of  a  land  where  men  die  for  His  sake, 

For  the  sake  of  the  brothers  whom  they  have  laid  low, 

To  the  roll  of  their  muffled  drums. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five : 

The  Devil  is  dead  and  the  Lord  is  alive. 

In  the  earth  that  springs  where  the  heroes  sleep 

And  in  love  newborn  where  the  stricken  weep ; 

That  legion  hath  marched  past  the  setting  of  sun  — 

Beaten  ?  nay,  victois  :  the  realms  that  they  won 

Are  the  hearts  of  men  who  forever  shall  hear 

The  throb  of  their  f  aroff  drums. 


LONGFELLOW  AT  HARVARD, 

It  is  hard  to  make  the  present  generation  at  Cambridge  under- 
stand the  sort  of  revolution  which,  as  I  think,  Mr.  Longfellow's  com- 
ing made  in  the  social  life  of  the  College.  He  came  in  '36, 1  think 
in  the  last  term  of  my  Freshman  year.  It  was  then  good  form  for 
a  tutor  or  professor  to  pass  an  undergraduate,  even  in  the  Yard, 
without  recognizing  his  existence.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the 
boy  would  not  touch  his  hat  to  the  man,  or  recognize  him.  As 
Freshmen  we  observed  that  Dr.  Palfrey  of  the  Divinity  School 
was  the  only  officer  of  the  government  who  recognized  us  on 
meeting.  When  Longfellow  came  all  this  changed.  You  took 
your  constitutional  walk  with  him.  You  met  him  at  Mrs.  Eliot's 
house  and  played  cards  with  him.  He  was  interested  in  your 
interests  and  made  you  interested  in  his.    And  I  think  that  the 
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cordial  social  intercourse  which  I  found  at  Cambridge,  when  I 
went  there  as  College  preacher,  began  with  this  infusion  of  cor- 
diality when  he  appeared. 

I  may  have  constructed  all  this  since.  But  I  think  that  an  old 
superstition  of  those  times  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  nobody 
in  the  world  was  worth  considering  unless  he  had  graduated  with 
us.  But  this  superstition  was  shocked  by  the  appointment  of 
Ticknor  and  Longfellow  as  Smith  professors.  By  the  way,  it  is 
said,  and  at  this  moment  I  believe,  that  the  Smith  professorship 
was  the  earliest  foundation  for  such  study  in  any  college  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  If  there  were  any  such  superstition,  it  was 
rudely  shocked  again  by  the  presence  of  this  young  graduate  of 
Bowdoin  fresh  from  France  and  Italy, — if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so, — better  dressed  than  any  other  man  within  fifty  miles, 
who  was  better  equipped  in  matters  relating  to  European  litera- 
ture than  anybody,  and  who  entered  upon  his  work  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  to  it. 

We  told  at  the  time  a  Sophomore  story  which  I  guess  was  true. 
I  will  write  it  down  for  you  as  a  bit  of  early  annals.  His  brother 
Sam,  of  my  class,  had  arranged  at  Longfellow's  request  that  a 
dozen  more  or  less  of  us  should  learn  German  from  him.  Henry 
Longfellow  wanted  to  try  his  own  experiment  of  teaching  German 
conversationally.  We  said  and  believed  that  when  he  intimated 
this  to  the  '^  Gt>vemment "  he  was  told  that  the  Smith  professor 
did  not  teach  classes.  ^'  Oh,  no,  the  Smith  Professor  lectures,  you 
know,  but  the  German  professor  teaches."  ^^  My  brother  Sam 
has  arranged  for  me  this  class  of  Sophomores  who  are  to  make 
a  volunteer  German  section.  I  am  going  to  teach  them."  ^^  But, 
Mr.  Longfellow,  you  cannot  teach  them.  They  cannot  come  to 
you  except  on  modem  language  day,  and  on  modem  language  day 
Mr.  Bokun,  the  German  teacher,  occupies  Number  Five  Massa^ 
chusetts,  which  is  the  room  where  German  is  taught,  so  you  see 
you  cannot  teach  them."  To  which  Mr.  Longfellow  replied  stead- 
ily, ^^  There  must  be  some  room.  How  about  that  place  where  we 
dine  with  the  Corporation  in  University?  I  will  take  that  room, 
and  will  teach  my  boys  there." 

Now,  this  was  as  if  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  said  that  he  would  like 
to  teach  some  Edomite  boys  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  room 
was  what  is  called  the  Corporation  Parlor,  with  elegant  f  nmi- 
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ture,  elegant  carpets,  and  all  sorts  of  pictures  and  other  swell 
adornments.  But  the  young  professor  had  his  way  and  we  boys, 
as  we  recited  Wer  reitet  so  apdt^  lolled  in  the  elegant  easy-chairs 
which  were  provided  for  the  most  sacred  occasions.  That  was 
what  happened,  and  we  believed  that  the  elegance  of  the  chamber 
indicated  a  crisis ;  that  it  showed  that  he  meant  to  have  his  way 
and  to  teach  German  if  he  chose  to. 

What  is  certain  and  quite  free  from  any  vagueness  of  tradition 
is,  that  from  the  first  he  made  himself  a  favorite  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people.  He  lived  in  the  old  Craigie  House,  as  we 
then  called  the  Washington  House,  —  I  think  from  the  beginning. 
Every  one  was  welcomed  there,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  he 
was  welcomed  everywhere.  So  soon  as  the  Mutual  Admiration 
Club  formed  itself  he  was  the  head  centre  of  it,  as  was  every 
other  member  of  it.  He  was  a  very  hard  worker.  I  think  that 
after  his  first  experiments  he  found  he  had  not  time  to  teach,  as 
the  ^^  Government "  had  forewarned  him.  But  he  was  always  on 
hand  for  one  thing  or  another.  There  must  have  been  difficulty 
in  handling  his  team  of  instructors  in  the  different  languages.  I 
believe  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying  with  foreigners  always 
make  it  as  hard  as  they  can.  But  if  Professor  Longfellow  had 
any  difficulties  with  his  ^^  instructors  "  nobody  ever  heard  of  it. 
We  had  the  good  of  what  has  since  appeared  in  his  notes  to 
Dante,  in  the  form  of  lectures. 

I  do  not  think  that  enough  has  been  said  of  his  tireless  kindness 
to  every  creature  in  need  who  spoke  a  foreign  language.  As  the 
needle  points  to  the  pole,  so  every  tramp  who  could  speak  twenty 
words  of  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Swedish,  or  Bohemian 
in  any  of  the  dialects  of  Bohemia,  appeared  sooner  or  later  at  the 
hospitable  door  of  the  Washington  House,  and  sought  and  ob- 
tained audience  with  Professor  Longfellow,  and  they  never  went 
empty  away.  When  I  arrived  in  England  on  a  summer  visit,  in 
1873, 1  found  awaiting  me  a  letter  from  a  nobleman  of  sixteen 
quarterings,  or  perhaps  of  thirty-two,  or  of  sixty-four.  It  was  an 
invitation  for  me  and  my  wife  to  come  to  visit  him  in  his  palace 
on  the  Danube.  I  am  fond  of  telling  the  story  when  I  have  oc- 
casion to  brag  of  my  noble  associates.  I  had  made  this  noble- 
man's acquaintance  when  Mr.  Longfellow  introduced  him  to  me, 
asking  me  if  I  could  not  open  some  way  for  him  to  lecture  in  the 
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town  of  Worcester.  The  poor  gentleman  had  blinded  himself  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  by  translating  ^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  into  the 
German  language.  When  people  tell  me  that  they  cannot  find 
good  society  in  a  manufacturing  town  I  tell  them  how  I  made  my 
acquaintance  with  this  nobleman. 

Edward  JE.  Hale,  '39. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  HARVARD  CLUBS. 

"Harvard,  the  National  University."  These  words  embody 
the  central  idea  of  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs.  That  Association  did  not  spring  into  existence  as  a  result 
incidental  to  some  chance  suggestion ;  nor  did  it  originate  merely 
from  a  desire  among  college  men  of  the  same  institution  to  satisfy 
their  natural  longing  for  increased  acquaintance  with  each  other. 
The  social  element  is  and  has  always  been  one  of  its  most  attract- 
ive features ;  but  that  has  not  at  any  time  been,  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  become,  as  so  often  happens  in  such  combinations,  the 
only  benefit  or  source  of  pleasure  derived  from  its  existence.  The 
Association  originated,  and  its  work  has  been  mapped  out  and 
performed,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  that  which  had  become  a 
crying  need  not  only  for  our  University  itself  but  also  for  those 
graduates  whose  abodes  were  at  a  distance  from  Cambridge.  Har- 
vard, the  oldest  and  largest  of  our  American  universities,  the  one 
which,  more  than  any  other,  all  regarded  as  the  National  Univer- 
sity, had  not  ten  years  ago  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  in  the  extension  of  its  influence  among  the  states  lying 
away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  not  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  the  great  Harvard  world  that  had  arisen  and  was  fast  grow- 
ing among  the  states  outside  of  Massachusetts  and  particularly 
among  those  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  There  was  need  of  some 
movement  by  which  two  objects  might  be  accomplished :  (1)  The 
further  extension  of  the  influence  to  be  exerted  from  its  Univer- 
sity centre  out  among  the  increasing  numbers  of  Harvard  men 
located  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  the  bringing 
of  the  people  of  those  localities  who  were  not  of  Harvard  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  real  primacy  of  Harvard  as  a  means  of  collegi- 
ate and  professional  education ;  and  (2)  a  reform,  within  proper 
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limits,  of  the  fact  theretofore  existing  that  the  Harvard  men,  who 
had  taken  up  their  residence  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of 
administration  of  University  affairs,  had  no  means,  so  far  as 
practical  results  were  concerned,  of  expressing  to  the  Ooveming 
Boards  of  the  University  their  opinions  upon  various  questions 
which  closely  touched  the  welfare  of  Harvard.  The  more,  then, 
to  draw  to  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  the  great  states  in 
which  they  live  the  Harvard  influence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
return  to  Harvard  the  assistance  which  it  needed  to  maintain  its 
place  as  the  National  University,  —  these  were  and  are  the  pri- 
mary objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

Its  Fidd  of  Work. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that,  although  Harvard  has  been 
in  many  senses  of  the  word  only  a  New  England  University,  yet, 
by  the  scope  of  its  charter,  the  original  purpose  of  its  formation 
was  for  the  improvement  of  citizenship  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  It  was  intended  to  be,  should  be,  and  the  Har- 
vard men  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  are  determined  to 
make  it,  the  National  University.  It  was  in  1860,  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  George  E.  Adams  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chicago,  the  first  graduate  who  had  written  the  name  of  '^  Illinois  '* 
upon  the  records  of  the  College,  and  the  only  five  Harvard  men 
who  were  then  living  in  Chicago  greeted  him  as  the  beginner  of 
an  epoch  in  Harvard  history.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
in  1879,  that  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  returned  to  his  Minneapolis  home, 
the  first  Harvard  graduate  who  had  registered  as  a  Freshman  from 
Minnesota.  Although  numerous  local  Harvard  clubs  through  the 
Central  and  Western  States  had  become  flourishing  organizations, 
none  of  them  (with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions)  had  in  1897 
much  influence  or  gave  substantial  help  to  the  University,  even 
within  their  immediate  circles.  In  1892,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago's  first  graduate,  Mr. 
George  E.  Adams,  '60,  was  elected  an  Overseer,  the  first  Overseer 
residing  away  from  the  eastern  seaboard.  At  that  time  the  centre 
of  population  of  the  United  States  had  moved  nearly  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Urban  centres,  from  Cleveland  on  the  east  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  west  and  to  New  Orleans  on  the  south,  had 
grown  up  of  a  size  greater,  with  few  exceptions,  than  those  of  the 
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East.  Universities,  state  and  endowed,  had  sprung  into  existence, 
and  many  of  them  were  nearly  equal  (in  size  only)  to  the  older 
universities  of  the  East.  Yet  in  1893,  as  shown  by  figures  com- 
piled by  Pres.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  '76  {Har.  Gfrad.  Mag.^  vol.  1, 
p.  194),  in  sixteen  states  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of 
the  southerly  line  of  Kansas  there  were  less  than  700  Harvard 
graduates.  From  the  statistics  which  are  attached  hereto  as  a 
footnote  (see  note  on  ^'The  Location  of  Harvard  Graduates" 
below),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  past  fourteen  years  the  number 
of  Harvard  graduates  in  these  same  sixteen  states,  figures  as  to 
which  were  compiled  by  Dr.  Thwing  in  1893,  has  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  localities  more  particularly  covered  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  the  membership  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs 
the  number  of  Harvard  graduates  is  upward  of  2500.  These 
include  only  the  holders  of  the  A.B.  degree,  but  membership  in 
the  constituent  clubs  is  generally  extended  to  all  men  who  have 
attended  Harvard  in  any  capacity.  Counting  the  latter,  the  field 
covered  by  the  Associated  Clubs  represents  the  residence  of  over 
3000  Harvard  men.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  proceed- 
ings and  work  of  th^  Associated  Clubs  are  also  closely  followed  by 
the  members  of  Harvard  Clubs  which  are  not  formally  connected 
with  the  Associated  Clubs.  The  circulation,  for  instance,  of  each 
of  the  two  last  reports  (comprising  over  100  printed  pages)  of  the 
Associated  Clubs'  committee  on  the  three-year  course  question  was 
about  4500,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  when  some  further  request 
for  copies  is  not  received.  The  annexed  table  shows  that,  while 
the  number  of  living  graduates  nearly  doubled  in  the  twelve  years 
from  1892  to  1904,  the  number  in  many  of  the  Central  and  Western 
States  during  these  same  years  more  than  doubled  ;  and  that  there 
is  to-day,  outside  of  Massachusetts,  a  Harvard  world  of  about  the 
same  population  as  that  represented  by  the  entire  Harvard  world 
of  1893,  including  that  of  Massachusetts,  then  holding  more  than 
half  the  whole  number  of  graduates. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  have  been  the  cause  of  this  growth 
of  Harvard  in  the  Western  and  other  outlying  states.  The  fact  is 
that  Harvard,  during  the  past  fourteen  years,  has  been  inunensely 
broadening  out  in  its  influence.  The  Associated  Clubs  was  one 
of  the  effects  rather  than  a  cause  of  this  growth.    At  the  same 
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time  that  Association  has  had  a  large  influence  in  forwarding  this 
recent  tendency  to  an  increase  in  numbers  and  to  the  extension 
of  Harvard's  supremacy.  In  1897  there  was  a  natural  need  and 
demand  for  a  larger  and  more  general  association  of  Harvard 
interests  in  the  Central  and  Western  States,  arising  principally 
from  the  two  reasons  which  I  have  stated  were  the  foundation  and 
purpose  of  the  Associated  Clubs. 

The  Harvard  Alumni  Association,  as  then  conducted,  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Whatever  its  objects  in  theory, 
still  in  fact  it  accomplished  little  or  nothing.  And  it  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  so  far  as  concerned  the  Harvard  world  outside 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cambridge.  It  was  not  so  organized 
that,  as  between  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  University  on  the 
one  side  and  any  considerable  portion  of  the  graduate  body  upon 
the  other,  it  could  be  the  means  of  conveying  any  message  or 
exerting  any  influence  touching  the  welfare  of  the '  University. 
It  was  less  efficient  than  any  one  of  a  number  of  local  Harvard 
Clubs  then  existing.  If  the  recent  scheme  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Alnmni  Association  be  carried  out,  its  efficiency  will  be 
greatly  improved.  The  reorganizers  will  receive  all  the  assistance 
possible  from  the  non-resident  graduate  body  and  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Clubs.  But  the  first  requisite  for  successful  intervention, 
whether  for  assistance  or  for  reform,  is  that  numbers  shall  meet  in 
person  and  discuss  together  and  through  committees  the  subjects 
taken  in  hand  and  carefully  thresh  out  and  weigh  any  proposed 
action ;  and  that  that  be  done  by  authorized  representatives  from 
many  localities.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  meetings  be  so  arranged 
as  to  insure  each  year  the  personal  attendance  of,  and  participation 
by,  a  large  and  extensive  graduate  body.  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  ^'  bureau  of  information,"  in  charge  of  a  selected 
few  who  follow  a  stereotyped  routine  and  who  conduct  merely 
a  ^^  correspondence  school "  for  the  instruction  of  graduates.  These 
elements  were  all  assured  for  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs; 
and  upon  their  acquirement  depends  the  practical  success  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  as  of  any  other  body  organized  for  similar 
purposes. 

ITie  Organization  in  1897. 

The  credit  of  starting  the  Associated  Clubs  is  due  largely  to 
George  B.  Leighton,  '88,  who,  early  in  1897,  requested  the  various 
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local  Harvard  Clubs  of  the  Central  and  Western  States  to  meet  at 
Indianapolis  on  Deo.  18,  1897,  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  then 
coming  election  of  Overseer  and  to  organize,  if  it  seemed  proper, 
an  association  of  Harvard  Clubs.  Through  his  work  in  the  organ- 
ization he  has  become  known  as  the  ^* Father"  of  the  Associated 
Clubs.  At  the  Indianapolis  meeting  there  were  present  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis,  eight  members  of  the 
Indiana  Harvard  Club,  two  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago,  two 
of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Louisville,  one  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Milwaukee,  and  four  of  the  Minnesota  Harvard  Club,  and  from 
other  clubs  were  received  expressions  of  good  will  and  desire  of 
cooperation.  It  was  voted  to  recommend  George  E.  Adams,  '60, 
of  Chicago,  to  succeed  himself  at  the  then  next  election  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  to  organize  the  Associated  Clubs  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  the  following  December  at  St.  Louis.  So  in 
December,  1898,  the  organization  was  completed,  and,  as  shown 
by  the  constitution,  it  was  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  an  association  of 
which  the  various  local  Harvard  Clubs  are  the  constituent  mem- 
bers. The  first  idea  was  to  confine  it  to  the  Western  Harvard 
Clubs,  but  that  limitation  has  been  avoided  and  although  the  West- 
em  clubs  are  more  largely  represented,  the  Associated  Clubs  is  in 
close  touch  through  its  membership,  and  in  other  ways,  with 
all  the  prominent  Eastern  local  clubs.  Each  constituent  club  is 
entitled  to  a  representation  at  each  meeting  of  ten  delegates  and 
as  many  votes,  except  upon  constitutional  changes,  where  each  club 
has  one  vote.  Attendance  at  the  meetings,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  regular  delegates.  Large  numbers  of  non-delegate  mem- 
bers of  various  constituent  clubs  and  of  Harvard  men  who  are  not 
connected  with  any  constituent  club,  are  always  present.  Admis- 
sion is  simply  by  written  application  passed  upon  by  the  Council. 
For  the  defraying  of  expenses  assessments  may  be  levied  upon  the 
clubs  for  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  each  year  for  each  active  mem- 
ber, with  a  maximum  of  $100  annual  assessment  for  each  club. 
The  government  of  the  Association  is  in  the  hands  of  the  '^Council" 
composed  of  one  member  selected  by  each  constituent  club,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Association  ex  officio.  The  object  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  '^  The  promotion  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  establishment  of  closer  relations 
between  Harvard  University  and  its  Alumni."    Ten  clubs  were 
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represented  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting,  which  included  the  following 
beside  those  which  had  been  represented  at  the  Indianapolis  meet- 
ing the  year  before :  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  Kocky  Mountain,  and 
Denver.  From  the  very  start,  despite  the  necessarily  incidental 
joviality,  the  spirit  of  those  present  was  that  which  has  been 
characteristic  at  the  meetings  ever  since,  —  for  work  and  for 
progress.  This  organization  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
which  too  often  prevails,  that  the  time  and  energies  of  those  at- 
tending the  meetings  are  taken  up  with  attention  to  merely  the 
machinery  of  the  organization  itself.  The  scheme  of  this  Associa^ 
tion  was  simple  and  effective,  and  effective  because  it  was  simple. 
The  presence  of  President  Eliot  at  St.  Louis  gave  a  great  stimulus.. 
Then,  as  since,  a  day  was  spent  with  one  or  two,  generally  two, 
business  sessions  and  in  the  evening  was  the  annual  dinner. 
Then,  too,  as  ever  since,  the  annual  dinner  was  not  devoted 
merely  to  feasting  and  fun,  although  those  features  have  been 
prominent.  Interspersed  with  the  post-prandial  levity  there  has 
always  been  much  serious  and  earnest  discussion.  The  question 
of  the  extension  of  franchise,  then  a  burning  question,  was  taken 
up,  as  also  that  of  providing  for  scholarships  by  the  different  clubs 
in  the  West.  The  clubs  represented  at  St.  Louis  in  1898  had 
a  total  membership  of  about  600. 

Other  Meetings. 

So  in  December  of  each  year  afterwards,  first  at  Chicago,  then 
at  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  again  at  St.  Louis 
and  Indianapolis,  in  the  order  named,  meetings  were  held.  Then 
the  time  for  the  meeting  was  changed  to  May,  and  in  May,  1905, 
there  was  held  a  meeting  at  Louisville  and  in  May,  1906,  at  Chi- 
cago. The  membership  has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  it  com- 
prises the  following  Harvard  Clubs :  Alabama,  Atlanta,  Arizona, 
Central  Ohio,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbia  (Mo.), 
Eastern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas  City,  Keene  (N.  H.),  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Milwaukee,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Omaha, 
Philadelphia,  Kocky  Mountain  (Denver),  Seattle,  Spokane,  St. 
Louis,  Washington  (D.  C),  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  Before 
the  next  annual  meeting  it  is  expected  that  further  additions  will 
be  made  of  the  Toronto,  California,  and  other  clubs.  The  active 
membership  of  the  clubs  which  are  constituent  members  of  the 
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Associated  Clubs  at  the  present  time  numbers  over  2000.  But  a 
much  larger  number  closely  follow  its  work  and  participate  in  it. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire  number  of 
the  living  graduates  of  the  University  are  to-day  represented 
by  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  The  larger  the  Association 
has  become  the  more  pressing  has  been  the  demand  for  the  full 
consideration  at  its  meetings  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  University,  and  of  late  years  the  annual  meetings  have  been 
set  for  early  Saturday  morning,  so  as  to  require  most  delegates  to 
arrive  the  evening  before.  So  the  feature  of  a  ^'  smoker  "  has  been 
introduced  on  Friday  evening  and  the  business  meetings  of  Satur- 
day f oi*enoon  and  of  early  Saturday  afternoon  have  generally  been 
foUowed,  especially  since  the  meetings  were  held  in  May,  by  some 
form  of  outdoor  pastimes  or  general  entertainment.  But  the  de- 
mand for  more  time  for  discussion  has  become  such  that,  beginning 
with  the  next  annual  meeting,  the  meetings  will  be  held  upon  two 
days,  —  a  business  meeting  Friday  forenoon  and  afternoon,  a 
smoker  Friday  evening,  and  a  business  meeting  Saturday  forenoon, 
and  Saturday  afternoon  devoted  to  pastimes,  with  the  annual 
dinner  Saturday  evening.  About  350  fellows  were  present  at  the 
dinner  at  Chicago  last  May.  The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Detroit  on  May  31  and  June  1,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
attendance  will  be  over  500.  We  expect  to  have  President  Eliot 
with  us  at  that  time  as  a  representative  of  the  University.  We 
hope  that  President  Roosevelt,  who  is  to  be  in  Michigan  on  those 
dates,  will  stop  at  Detroit  on  one  of  these  days  to  receive  the 
greetings  of  the  Association.  Other  prominent  Harvard  men  are 
expected,  as  guests ;  and  delegates  and  members  will  attend  from 
Canada  and  from  more  than  thiriy  different  states. 

Its  Work^  and  How  it  is  Performed. 

As  would  be  indicated  by  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  the 
work  accomplished  is  of  two  kinds,  —  the  discussion  of  reforms  or 
changes  at  Cambridge  and  the  receiving  from  Cambridge  of  the 
greetings  and  messages  which  the  University  has  for  its  distantly 
located  Alumni.  The  Association,  by  its  recommendation,  procured 
the  election  as  Overseers  in  1900  of  Samuel  Hill,  '79,  of  Minne- 
apolis, and  in  1905  of  F.  A.  Delano,  '85,  of  Chicago.  While  it  is 
appreciated  that  only  a  limited  representation  on  the  Board  of 
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Overseers  can  be  had  from  ontside  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge, 
still  it  is  the  desire  and  purpose,  as  opportunity  shall  offer,  to  have 
increased  the  representation  upon  the  Board  from  the  Western 
States. 

That  no  striking  reforms  or  changes  have  actually  been  brought 
about  in  the  administration  of  Harvard  affairs  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  Associated  Clubs  does  not  indicate  that  it  has  not 
accomplished  positive  and  effective  results,  nor  that  its  work  has 
not  been  serious.  It  is  now  and  has  been  since  its  organization  the 
only  association  of  Harvard  men  who  have  systematically  discussed 
among  themselves,  and  through  their  organization  with  the  author- 
ities at  Cambridge,  serious  problems  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  University.  Each  year,  at  the  suggestion  of 
President  Eliot  and  other  authorities  at  Harvard,  or  of  its  own 
volition,  this  Association  has  taken  up  the  consideration  of  most 
important  questions.  Nor  has  this  consideration  given  by  the 
Association  been  a  mere  perfunctory  process.  Its  discussions  are 
reported  in  full  and  the  reports  of  its  committees  upon  the  different 
questions  are  carefully  elaborated  and  submitted  in  printed  form 
to  the  Association.  In  most  cases  before  final  action  is  taken  the 
questions  involved,  with  all  the  discussions  at  the  Association 
meetings  upon  them,  are  submitted  in  printed  form  to  the  various 
constituent  clubs.  The  questions  thus  fully  brought  to  the  notice 
of  local  clubs  are  discussed  in  turn  by  them  and  in  many  cases 
through  reports  carefully  prepared  by  local  committees.  Each  con- 
stituent club  then  reports  back  in  turn  to  the  Associated  Clubs  its 
views  and  considerations  upon  the  questions  involved.  Thus,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  with  all  the  live  questions,  which  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  been  agitating  the  authorities  at  Harvard,  the  con- 
stituent dubs  of  the  Association  and  their  members  have,  through 
the  work  of  the  Association,  come  closer  in  touch  than  have  most 
of  those  graduates  who  reside  even  under  the  shadows  of  the 
University. 

In  this  way  has  been  canvassed  thoroughly  the  question  of 
scholarships  to  be  established  by  the  Association,  and  by  the  local 
clubs,  and  many  such  scholarships  have  been  established  through 
the  encouragement  given  by  these  discussions.  So  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  extension  of  suffrage,  the  letter  ballot,  the  merits  of 
the  Harvard  Ghaduatet^  Magazine,  and  other  Harvard  publica- 
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tions,  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Appointments  Committee 
of  the  University,  the  merits  and  needs  of  the  Harvard  Union, 
the  questions  of  raising  the  tuition  fees,  and  the  plan  of  establish- 
ing a  Harvard  consul  in  the  different  states.  And  not  the  least 
important  have  been  the  valuable  contributions  to  two  other  sub- 
jects which  touch  the  welfare  of  Harvard.  I  refer  to  the  investi- 
gation and  reports  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Associated 
Clubs  by  its  committee  headed  by  Merritt  Starr,  *81,  upon  the 
subject  of  "  The  Relations  of  Harvard  University  to  Schools  of 
Secondary  Education,'*  which  were  made  at  the  annual  meetings 
at  Louisville  in  1905  and  Chicago  in  1906.  Also  the  work  of  the 
Associated  Clubs'  Committee  upon  the  question  of  the  three-year 
course  for  an  A.B.  at  Harvard,  upon  which  question  two  care- 
fully prepared  reports  have  been  made  which  have  been  generally 
distributed  not  only  among  members  of  the  constituent  clubs,  but 
a  large  number  of  other  Harvard  graduates,  and  which,  though  yet 
unacted  upon  by  the  Associated  Clubs,  have  done  much  toward 
enlightening  the  entire  graduate  mind  upon  this  most  important 
question.  This  will  be  one  of  the  questions  to  be  taken  up  at 
Detroit  for  discussion  and  action. 

But  the  benefits  have  not  all  been  objective.  The  meetings  of 
the  Associated  Clubs  have  been  the  means  not  only  of  bringing 
the  outside  graduate  opinion  to  the  authorities  at  Harvard,  but, 
what  is  perhaps  equally  important,  of  bringing  to  the  large  body  of 
graduates  represented  by  the  Association  the  direct  expression 
of  University  opinion  and  influence.  £ach  year  the  University 
sends  an  authorized  delegate  to  the  meetings,  bringing  to  us  fresh 
from  the  University  the  latest  news  and  direct  expression  of  opin- 
ion upon  important  questions,  especially  those  which  are  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  members  of  an  association  organized  for 
the  welfare  of  Harvard.  If  the  addresses  of  the  Harvard  repre- 
sentatives which  have  been  given  at  the  business  meetings  and  at 
the  dinners  of  our  Association  during  the  past  ten  years  could  be 
put  together  and  printed  they  would  form  a  volume  of  great  value 
and  interest.  There  was  President  Eliot  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing at  St.  Louis  in  1898,  Professor  Byerly  the  following  year, 
then  Professor  Taussig  at  Minneapolis  and  Professor  Palmer  at 
Milwaukee.  Then  at  Cincinnati  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody,  accom- 
panied by  the  undergraduate  O.  G.  Frantz,  '08.     Professor  Pea- 
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body  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  work  which  it  had 
actually  accomplished  and  laid  out  for  itself  and  urged  us  to  fur- 
ther effort.  At  the  same  time  he  said,  ^' You  are  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  University  just  by  existing."  Frantz  told  us  about  the 
Harvard  political  club,  the  Harvard  Union,  and  Phillips  Brooks 
House.  In  1903  at*  St.  Louis  we  had  with  us  again  President 
Eliot,  and  I  remember  we  were  given  lunch  at  the  Administration 
Buildings  by  theWorld's  Fair  Exposition  Company  which  was  then 
preparing  for  the  Exposition  of  the  following  year.  Governor 
Francis,  who  was  not  himself  a  Harvard  man,  presided  at  the 
lunch,  and  in  calling  upon  President  Eliot  beside  other  things  he 
said,  ^^  Oentlemen,  I  have  not  the  honor  to  call  myself  a  Harvard 
man,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  gladly  concede  the  leader- 
ship to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  East.  If  I  were  to  name 
the  greatest  universities  of  this  country  I  would  name  Harvard 
and  — "  He  was  not  allowed  to  go  any  further  for  every  man 
was  on  his  feet  in  a  jiffy  and  shouted,  ^'  That 's  all,"  and  Governor 
Francis  stopped  at  '^  Harvard."  The  next  year  we  had  with  us 
Professor  Hart  and  J.  D.  Greene,  '96,  Secretary  to  President  Eliot, 
and  at  Louisville  in  1904  President  Eliot  himself,  who  gave  an 
address  in  the  afternoon  and  another  at  the  dinner.  Last  year  at 
Chicago  we  had  Dean  Briggs  as  the  official  representative  and  also 
as  guests  a  dozen  or  more  Boston  men  headed  by  H.  L.  Higginson 
['55].  Through  them  we  learned  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  Each  and  all  of  these  envoys  have  brought 
us,  and  they  do  so  more  each  year,  messages  of  congratulation  upon 
our  work,  and,  what  is  better  for  us,  they  bring  us  fresh  from 
Harvard  the  messages  which  Harvard  has  for  the  large  body  of 
Alumni  represented  by  the  Association.  These  are  heard  and 
appreciated,  and  by  those  members  of  the  constituent  clubs  who 
are  not  present  they  are  read  with  avidity  when  they  receive  the 
printed  reports.  Nothing  is  lost  of  these  welcome  messages  and 
there  are  no  communications  between  Cambridge  and  the  grad- 
uate body  which  are  so  mutually  useful  to  the  University  and  to  its 
Alumni  as  those  which  are  received  each  year  by  the  Associated 
Clubs  direct  from  Harvard.  I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that 
we  are  each  year  favored  with  a  delegation  from  the  New  York 
Harvard  Club,  generally  headed  by  T.  W.  Slocum,  '90.  We  are 
assured  that  as  soon  as  the  New  York  Club  feels  it  can  afford  to 
do  so,  it  will  become  a  constituent  member. 
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Other  Similar  Organizations. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Associated  Clubs  no  such 
organization  had  ever  existed.  The  influence  exerted  by  our  Asso- 
ciation, directly  and  indirectly  through  its  meetings  and  work,  was 
quickly  demonstrated.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  Harvard  per- 
ceptibly increased  throughout  the  entire  territory  covered  by  the 
Associated  Clubs.  To  what  extent  it  increased  the  number  of 
those  registering  from  that  locality  of  course  cannot  be  told,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fame  of  Harvard  has  been  extended  and 
the  numbers  of  its  students,  present  and  prospective,  increased  by 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Its  benefits  were  quickly  recognized 
and  in  1899  there  was  formed  by  the  Princeton  men  a  similar 
organization  known  as  the  "Western  Association  of  Princeton 
Clubs,"  which  holds  its  annual  meetings  in  May  in  different  parts 
of  the  Western  and  Middle  States.  Then  at  St.  Louis  in  Febru- 
ary, 1905,  was  organized  the  "  Western  Federation  of  Yale  Clubs," 
which  thus  far  fourteen  Yale  clubs  located  between  the  AUeghanies 
and  the  Rockies  have  joined.  Neither  of  these  federations  has 
reached  the  size  or  enthusiasm  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs, 
and  although  organized  somewhat  on  the  same  lines,  still,  when 
measured  by  the  standard  set  by  the  Harvard  Association  for 
effective  and  serious  work  and  the  accomplishment  of  results, 
neither  of  these  other  two  would  have  much  to  their  credit.  All 
three  produce  one  benefit,  and  none  of  them  more  so  than  the 
Harvard  Association,  that  of  most  refreshing  social  intercourse 
and  the  stimulating  each  year  of  the  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
college  they  represent. 

A  Representative  Membership. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  the  names  of  all  those  who 
have  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associated  Clubs.  No  man 
once  attends  but  plans  to  be  present  each  following  year.  The  dele- 
gates, officers,  and  attendants  at  its  meetings  comprise  men  who 
are  prominent  in  the  business  and  professional  world.  The  officers 
have  been  selected  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  proof  of  efficiency 
in  the  work  of  the  Association,  the  names  of  the  presidents  repre- 
senting some  of  the  sources  of  activity  and  success.  These  are : 
1898-99,  George  B.  Leighton,  '88,  of   St.  Louis,  now  of  New 
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Hampshire;  1899-1900,  William  C.  Boyden,  '86,  of  Chicago; 
1900-01,  James  H.  Mcintosh,  '84,  of  Omaha,  now  of  New  York ; 
1901-02,  Elliot  H.  Pendleton,  '82,  of  Cincmnati ;  1902-03,  Frank 

E.  Gavin,  '73,  of  Indianapolis ;  1903-04,  Augustus  E.  Willson, 
'69,  of  LouisviUe ;  1904-05,  Benjamin  Carpenter,  '88,  of  Chicago ; 
1905-06,  George  D.  Markham,  '81,  of  St  Louis ;  1906-07,  Kome 
G.  Brown,  '84,  of  Minneapolis. 

From  its  organization  Dr.  John  Green,  '65,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  a  most  active  and  enthusiastic  attendant,  and  among  others 
from  the  older  classes  who  have  been  devoted  to  the  Association 
may  be  mentioned,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  '56,  of  Milwaukee ;  Benja^ 
min  B.  Huntoon,  '56,  of  Louisville ;  F.  G.  Bromberg,  '58,  of  Ala- 
bama ;  George  E.  Adams,  '60,  of  Chicago ;  John  Bigelow,  '61,  of 
Minneapolis  ;  Gilbert  H.  Stewart,  '68,  of  Columbus ;  Frederick  L. 
Chapman,  '69,  of  St.  Paul;  Charles  B.  Wilby,  '70,  and  Joseph 
Wilby,  '75,  of  Cincinnati;  Henry  B.  Wenzell,  '75,  of  St.  Paul; 
Samuel  Hill,  '79,  of  Minneapolis,  now  of  Seattle,  and  Stewart 
Shillito,  '79,  of  Cincinnati,  the  latter  being  Vice-President  this 
year.  Then  there  are  Frederick  W.  Burlingham,  '91,  of  Chicago, 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Association,  and  Valentine  H.  May,  '95, 
of  Milwaukee,  the  present  Secretary;  J.  Stuart  Bell,  '81,  of  Louis- 
ville ;  Horace  E.  Smith,  '82,  and  Hugh  McK.  Landon,  '92,  of  In- 
dianapolis;  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton,  '83,  of  Pittsburg;  H.  A.  De  Windt, 
'81,  Merritt  Starr,  '81,  C.  I.  Sturgis,  '82,  Frank  Handin,  '84, 

F.  A.  Delano,  '85,  KeUogg  Fairbank,  '90,  Robert  J.  Gary,  '90, 
and  Mitchell  Follansbee,  '92,  and  others  of  Chicago ;  Henry  E. 
Barnes,  Jr.,  '84,  George  C.  Christian,  '95,  and  Ward  C.  Burton, 
'99,  of  Minneapolis ;  Harry  M.  Levy,  '84,  of  Cincinnati ;  F.  B. 
Keene,  '80,  Edwin  W.  Frost,  '84,  and  C.  R.  Falk,  '93,  of  MU- 
waukee ;  Hugh  Shepard,  '98,  of  Detroit;  Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90, 
and  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr.,  '91,  of  New  York,  and  V.  Mott  Porter, 
'92,  G.  F.  Steadman,  '92,  and  others,  of  St.  Louis.  And  so  the 
list  could  be  extended  into  the  hundreds. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  meetings  and  particu- 
larly of  the  dinners  has  been  the  work  of  the  thoroughly  organized 
and  efficient  Glee  Club,  which  has  generally  been  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pendleton,  whose  work  as  a  conductor  at  Chicago  last  May 
drew  from  Major  Higginson  the  statement:  "  This  conducting  to- 
night is  the  best  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see."   College  and  other 
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songs,  new  and  old,  are  rendered  by  Pendleton,  F.  H.  Gade,  *93, 
of  Chicago,  Walter  Gary,  '93,  now  of  New  York,  S.  L.  Swarts,  '88, 
of  St.  Louis,  the  three  Carpenters,  '85,  '88,  '97,  of  Chicago,  A*  T. 
Holbrook,  '92,  of  Milwaukee,  and  others,  who  have  kept  things 
going  before  and  during  the  meetings,  and  before  and  during,  as 
well  as  after,  the  dinner. 

The  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  has  met  the  success  which  was 
originally  expected  of  it.  It  is  a  success  not  only  as  to  enthusiasm 
but  as  to  accomplished  beneficial  results.  The  benefits  are  not 
only  to  its  members  but  to  the  University.  Its  permanence  and 
gi*owth  are  assured.  The  benefits  which  it  and  its  members  shall 
receive  and  which  they,  through  its  continued  existence,  will  be  in 
a  position  to  give  will  increase  year  by  year  as  its  organization  be- 
comes more  complete  and  comprehensive  and  as  its  earnest  purpose 
and  effective  work  are  more  appreciated  by  the  Governing  Boards 
of  the  University  and  by  the  graduate  body. 

Itorm  G.  Brown^  '84. 
MmNEAPOiJs,  Minn. 


THE  LOCATION  OF  HARVARD  GRADUATES. 

In  preparing  the  above  account  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Gubs  I 
sought  some  statement  as  to  the  location  of  Hanrard  graduates.  No  tabu- 
lations could  be  found  except  a  partial  one  made  in  1893  by  Dr.  Thwing, 
referred  to  above ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the  information  down  to  date 
the  following  table  was  compiled  under  my  direction,  and  it  is  herewith 
given  for  reference.  For  comparison  the  figures  compiled  by  Dr.  Thwing 
in  1893  are  shown.  All  these  figures  apply  only  to  the  living  holders 
of  the  A.B.  degree.  The  figures  for  the  classes  down  to  and  including 
that  of  1904,  as  well  as  those  for  the  class  of  1905,  are  taken  from  the 
official  list  of  graduates  published  in  1906.  The  figures  for  the  classes  of 
1906  to  1908  are  taken  from  the  1905  catalogue. 

In  1893,  including  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1892,  there  were  living 
a  total  number  of  5553  holders  of  the  A.B.  degree.  Of  these,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Thwing's  figures,  2908,  or  over  52  per  cent.,  were  then  resident 
in  Massachusetts,  and  only  669,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  lived  in  the  16 
Western  States  particularly  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thwing,  the  latter  being  all 
the  states  covered  by  his  computation,  except  those  of  the  New  England 
and  Middle  States.   In  1905  the  number  of  the  graduates^  including 
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Statrb. 

km 

111 

3^3 

Alabaina 

_ 

11 

2 

ArizoDa 

_ 

5 

1 

Arkansas 

- 

3 

7 

Californm 

127 

219 

16 

Colorado 

- 

66 
103 

9 

18 

Delaware 

2 

15 

1 

Florida • 

23 
14 

1 

Georgia 

1 

Idaho        

4 

152 

20 

9 

366 

61 

2 

Illinois  .•••...••• 

50 

Indiana 

16 

Indian  Territory 

1 

0 

Iowa •       . 

26 

61 

13 

Kansas •       •       •       • 

20 

31 

6 

Kentnoky 

25 

10 

Louisiana •       •       • 

. 

27 

3 

Maine 

_ 

130 

36 

Maryland 

Michigan 

- 

230 

41 

37 

76 

12 

Minnesota 

43 

58 

12 

JJssr. •.-.•. •.-.•.•.•. 

4 
165 

0 
27 

Montana 

5 

15 

4 

Nebraska 

19 

27 

3 

Nevada 

- 

5 

0 

New  Hampshire 

- 

145 

35 

23 

132 

40 

New  Mexico  Territory 

- 

3 

1 

New  York 

976 

1820 

343 

North  Carolina 

19 

2 

North  Dakota 

2 

4 

3 

Sonth  Dakota 

4 

6 

1 

Ohio 

135 

266 

71 

Oklahoma  Territory 

2 

1 

Oregon 

9 

20 

6 

Pennsylvania 

215  i 

355 

114 

Rhode  Island 

- 

95 

17 

Sonth  Carolina 

- 

9 

3 

Tann^Hee .         • 

— 

19 

3 

Texas  

28 

22 
14 
32 
18 
53 

1 

Utah 

2 

Vermont      ......... 

5 

Virginia 

1 

Washington 

WestVirginia 

6 

- 

9 

2 

Wisconsin 

37 

70 

11 

WTomine 

_ 

2 

1 

Ontside  United  States 

- 

216 

23 

Total,  exolnsive  of  Massachnaetts  . 

- 

6061 

968 

2906 

4831 

1041 

Total,  including  Massachusetts      .... 

6653> 

9892 

2024 

^w^ljjj^SUt-   ....... 

3129 
1216 

6336 
2322 

All  Other  localities 

1208 

2234 

1  This  Hgiirs  m  givmi  by  Dr.  Tliwfaig  is  816;  hot  csrefol  dhaoUng  showi  it  most  be  len  and  was 
pcobsbly  rnasot  for  215.  *  Inolndss  aU  localitiss  with  those  speolsUy  oompiled  by  Dr.  Thwiag. 
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those  of  the  class  of  1904,  was  9892.  Of  these  4831  resided  in  Massachu- 
setts, or  aboat  48  per  cent  In  the  16  Western  States  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Thwing  there  were  in  1905  a  total  of  1342,  or  between  13  and  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  As  to  the  classes  of  1905  to  1908,  inclasive, 
1041  were  resident  in  Massachusetts  out  of  a  total  of  2024,  or  something 
more  than  50  per  cent  The  general  tendency,  however,  for  the  past  15 
years  is  toward  an  increasing  .percentage  qf  those  living  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  the  total  number  of  living  graduates  nearly  doubled  in  the 
twelve  years  from  1892  to  1904,  —  from  5553  up  to  and  including  the 
class  of  1892  to  9892  up  to  and  inclnditag  the  thaa  of  1904.  Adding 
the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1905  and  1906,  we  have  more  than  100 
per  cent  increase  in  the  past  fourteen  years..  The  number  of  graduates 
living  outside  of  Massachusetts  is  thus  shown  to  be  increasing  with  at 
least  the  same  rapidity. 

What  is  more  signLQcant,  the  percdntage  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduates  during  the  past  14  years  appears  to  be  less  in  the  six  New 
England  States  than  it  has  been  in  the  four  Middle  States,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  is  less  than  it 
has  been  in  other  localities  outside  of  these  ten  states. 

Nor  is  this  increase  of  Harvard  population  in  localities  the  least  access- 
ible to  Cambridge  due  principally  to  change  of  residence  after  graduation. 
In  1893  Mr.  Merritt  Starr,  .'81,  .presented  in  this  Magazine  (vol.  1,  p. 
523)  certain  figures  under  the  head  of  ^  The  Sources  of  Harvard's  Popu- 
lation." It  was  there  shown  that  the  number  of  students  reg^tering  in 
the  four  classes  of  1893-96,  inclusive,*  from  Illinbis,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Califomia,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  comprised  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  entire  regis- 
tration. A  similar  computation  for  the  classes  of  1905  to  1908,  inclusive, 
shows  that  the  percentage  registering  from  those  states  is  approximately 
maintained.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  total  registration  has  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  still  the  percentage  of  registration 
from  those  localities  which  are  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  remains  about  the  same.  It  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  graduates  living  in  those  localities.  The  above  table  and  fig- 
ures, although  from  a  systematic  count,  may  contain  some  slight  inaccu- 
racies, but  I  believe  they  will  be  found,  especially  so  far  as  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them  are  concerned,  approximately  correct. 

BofM  O.  Browfty  '84. 

Mqtnsapoijs,  MiNir. 
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RATIONAL  COLLEGE  SPORTS.* 

The  game  of  football  was  somewhat  improved  by  the  new  roles  ex- 
torted last  year  from  its  creators  and  managers  by  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  Under  the  new  rules,  the  game  is  more  visible  than  before  to 
both  officials  and  spectators,  and  it  is  livelier  and  therefore  more  inter- 
esting to  watch.  It  gives  appropriate  opportunities  to  several  kinds  of 
natural  athlete ;  and  it  affords  fewer  opportunities  for  foul  play  and 
brutality,  whether  deliberate  and  planned,  or  sudden  and  accidental,  than 
the  game  under  the  former  rules  afforded.  Public  opinion  also  com- 
pelled the  employment  of  a  better  kind  of  official  at  intercollegiate  games, 
the  kind  that  intended  to  enforce  the  rules ;  although  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  officials,  the  new  rules  were  violated  at  most  of  the  principal 
games  by  consent  of  the  coaches  and  captains.  The  injuries  inflicted  on 
the  Harvard  players  were  of  the  same  character  as  were  suffered  under 
the  former  rules,  but  they  were  much  fewer  in  number.  This  improve- 
ment was  mainly  due  to  the  ^^  neutral  zone  "  between  the  opposing  rush 
lines,  and  to  the  requirement  that  ten  yards  instead  of  five  be  made  in 
three  downs.  Many  injuries  were  caused,  before  the  '^  neutral  zone " 
was  established,  by  the  rush  of  the  backs  into  a  solid  mass  of  men.  It  is 
a  moving  line  into  which  the  backs  now  plunge.  The  ten-yard  rule  made 
much  less  profitable  the  '^ bucking"  of  the  line.  There  was  more  kick- 
ing, and  fewer  violent  impacts  of  masses  of  men.  Hence  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  injuries.  The  open  plays  did  not  cause  any  increase  in 
either  the  number  or  the  severity  of  the  injuries  received.  The  spirit  of 
the  game,  however,  remains  essentially  the  same.  It  is  properly  de- 
scribed by  the  adjective  "  fierce," —  a  term  which  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  game  by  its  advocates.  It  therefore  remains  an  undesirable  game 
for  gentlemen  to  play,  or  for  multitudes  of  spectators  to  watch.  No  game 
is  fit  for  college  uses  in  which  men  are  often  so  knocked  or  crushed  into 
insensibility  or  immobility,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water  and  stimulants  they  can  be  brought  to  and  enabled  to  go  on 
playing.  No  game  is  fit  for  college  uses  in  which  recklessness  in  causing 
or  suffering  serious  bodily  injuries  promotes  efficiency,  and  so  is  taught 
and  held  up  for  admiration.  In  hunting,  mountain-climbing,  boating,  and 
other  sports  which  involve  danger,  it  is  not  recklessness  but  good  judg- 
ment and  prudence  combined  with  boldness  which  promote  efficiency. 
An  extreme  recklessness  remains  a  grave  objection  to  the  game  of  foot- 
baU,  and  it  also  makes  basket-ball  and  hockey,  as  developed  in  recent 
years,  undesirable  games. 

1  From  the  President's  Amnial  Report. 
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The  immoralities  or  brutalities  connected  with  particular  sports  are, 
however,  much  less  injurious  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  country 
than  the  gross  exaggeration  of  all  competitive  sports  which  is  now  work- 
ing incalculable  harm  to  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  This  evil 
began  in  the  colleges,  and  has  worked  down  into  the  secondary  schools. 
It  is  for  the  colleges  to  set  the  example  in  repressing  it  The  means  of 
repression  are  at  hand ;  it  is  the  will  and  the  courage  to  repress  which 
are  lacking.  The  first  step  should  be  to  Umit  closely  the  number  of  in- 
tercollegiate contests  in  each  sport  Two  such  contests  in  each  sport 
would  be  ample  to  maintain  sufficient  interest  in  all  the  sports.  The  pre- 
paration for  these  two  contests  should  be  procured  solely  through  domes- 
tic competitions,  the  number  and  variety  of  these  home  competitions 
being  much  increased.  The  only  proper  object  of  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition is  the  development  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  players  in  each 
sport  at  each  institution.  It  has  been  proved  in  rowing,  that  one  inter- 
eollegiate  contest  is  sufficient  to  develop  in  the  contesting  colleges  a  large 
amount  of  rowing  and  of  home  competition.  From  the  educational  point 
of  view,  the  value  of  any  sport  is  to  be  tested  chiefly  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  habitually  take  active  part  in  it  for  pleasure  during  the  edu- 
cational period,  and  enjoy  it  in  after-life.  Tried  by  this  test,  football  is 
the  least  valuable  of  all  college  sports. 

The  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports,  and  particularly  of  intercollegiate 
games,  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  money.  The  total  direct  expenditures 
for  athletic  sports  at  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1904h05  was  $63,487.12, 
of  which  sum  football  took  more  than  a  quarter,  and  baseball  more /than 
a  sixth.  That  sum  of  money  would  have  paid  the  salaries  of  twelve  full 
professors.  The  direct  expenditure  for  athletic  sports  is,  however,  much 
less  than  the  indirect  expenditure,  in  which  students  and  graduates  of  the 
University  and  the  public  become  involved.  Every  important  game  of 
intercollegiate  football  causes  the  spectators  to  expend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  travel  and  gate-money ;  and  every  considerable  base- 
ball game  causes  similar  heavy  expenditure,  although  not  on  the  same 
scale  as  football.  Fortunately  the  gate-money  taken  at  the  games  in 
which  Harvard  students  have  a  part  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  die  direct 
expenses  of  athletic  sports  at  Harvard,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  for  the 
improvement  of  the  athletic  grounds  and  buildings.  For  many  years  the 
Treasury  of  the  University  has  paid  nothing  whatever  towards  the  cost 
of  the  competitive  athletic  sports,  and  neither  the  playgrounds  nor  the 
buildings  on  them  have  been  a  charge  on  the  University.  The  fact 
that  it  is  not  the  University's  money  which  is  wasted  does  not,  however, 
invalidate  the  statement  that  the  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports  leads  to 
a  great  waste  of  money.    This  waste  is  particularly  mortLETing  because 
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it  is  made  by  well-educated  young  men.  One  of  the  soarces  of  waste  of 
money  is  the  belief  that  no  team  or  crew  can  do  its  best  unless  it  is  stimu- 
lated by  a  continuous  roar  of  cheering  from  at  least  a  thousand  throats. 
While  spontaneous  applause  for  good  playing  on  either  side  serves  a  good 
purpose,  and  is  an  exhilarating  feature  of  competitive  sports,  continuous, 
pumped  cheering  during  good  and  bad  playing  alike  is  absolutely  un- 
natural, and  has  no  counterpart  in  the  contests  of  real  life.  For  games 
at  a  distance  from  home,  this  so-called  "  support "  is  very  costly ;  but,  so 
far  as  they  hear  it,  it  answers  no  useful  purpose  with  the  players.  The 
most  intense  players  hear  it  only  at  intervals.  On  the  part  of  the  specta- 
tors, it  is  a  weak,  hysterical,  and  utterly  ineffective  demonstration ;  yet 
it  is  held  up  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  loyal  students  in  every  college. 

The  highly  competitive  sports  are  defended  by  many  college  graduates, 
members  of  faculties,  and  school-teachers  on  the  ground  that  the  sports 
in  generfd  promote,  first,  bodily  health,  and  secondly,  morality.  There 
are  elements  of  truth  in  this  contention.  It  is  true  that  active  exercise, 
even  though  exaggerated,  is  healthier  than  inertness  and  sloth,  and  that 
brutality  is  better  on  the  whole  than  effeminacy.  It  is  also  true  that  any 
form  of  labor  or  play  which  fatigues,  and  gives  full  play  to  the  superfluous 
energy  of  youth,  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  mind  and  a 
firm  wiU  in  a  vigorous  body ;  but  all  these  good  effects  can  be  obtained  in 
two  hours  a  day  of  moderate  activity  in  sports  free  from  brutality,  cheat- 
ing, and  recklessness.  The  sports  which  are  so  exaggerated  as  to  exhaust 
the  players,  and  make  them  incapable  of  intellectual  work  in  that  part 
of  the  day  when  they  are  not  playing,  are  not  so  wholesome  as  the  more 
moderate  sports.  Both  at  school  and  at  college  the  popular  competitive 
sports  now  take  away  the  time  and  interest  of  the  players  from  physical 
exercises  which  can  be  combined  with  intellectual  exercises,  such  as  country 
excursions  on  foot,  visits  to  industries,  or  field-study  of  any  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  natural  history.  The  American  secondary  schools  have  dis- 
tinctly lost  ground  within  the  last  twenty  years,  because  the  afternoons 
are  so  generally  devoted  throughout  the  year  to  competitive  games  of 
ball,  and  the  boys'  daily  conversation  runs  on  the  games,  instead  of  on 
their  reading,  their  walks,  or  the  sights  and  sounds  of  real  life  in  city  or 
country.  The  same  dbtractions  have  impaired  the  intellectual  quality  of 
college  life. 

It  is  also  maintained  by  many  superficial,  and  some  serious,  thinkers, 
that  the  violent  or  fierce  athletic  sports  protect  the  players  against  im- 
morality and  vice.  Temporarily  they  may,  because  of  the  rules  of  train- 
ing, just  as  a  prize-fighter  is  temporarily  protected  from  himself  while 
he  is  in  training ;  but  no  doctrine  can  be  more  dangerous  if  a  permanent 
defense  is  intended  or  hoped  for.     The  only  trustworthy  defense  against 
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low  vice  of  eyery  form,  including  all  the  most  rainooB  vices,  is  moral  con- 
viction and  the  firm  will  to  abide  by  moral  convictions.  The  yoong  man 
who  is  tanght  that  he  may  sabstitute  for  moral  convictions  th^  physical 
fatigue  which  results  from  sport  is  in  a  dangerous  situation.  As  a  de- 
fense, eight  hours  a  day  of  steady  productive  labor  is  vastly  better  than  the 
furious  spasms  of  competitive  sport ;  but  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  eight 
hours  a  day  of  strenuous  labor  will  not  protect  the  young  man  who  has 
no  moral  defenses  against  the  indulgence  of  his  lower  propensities  and 
passions.  Mere  bodily  health  and  vigor  will  afford  no  adequate  defense 
against  even  the  lowest  forms  of  vice,  much  less  i^inst  the  vices  which 
look  to  young  men  pleasant,  or  generous,  or  adventurous. 

An  extreme  form  of  the  argument  in  justification  of  exaggerated  and 
brutal  sports  runs  as  follows ;  ''  Many  young  men  are  brutes,  and  they 
had  better  have  brutal  games  than  brutal  vices.*'  The  fatal  defect  in  this 
argument  is  that  brutal  games  will  not  protect  brutal  young  men  against 
brutal  vices.  They  can  only  be  protected  from  moral  destruction  by 
giving  them  moral  motives  which  will  master  their  downward  physical 
proclivities. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  profession  of  teaching  in  school,  college, 
and  university  united  to  protest  ag^nst  the  present  exaggeration  of  ath- 
letic sports  during  the  whole  period  of  education,  and  especially  to  bring 
competitive  sports  between  schools  and  between  colleges  within  reason- 
able limits,  and  establish  the  supremacy  of  inteUectual  and  moral  inter- 
ests over  physical  interests  in  all  institutions  of  education. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  '63. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MUSIC  AT  HARVARD. 

It  was  on  Commencement  Day,  1904,  at  the  Alumni  Dinner,  that 
Bishop  Lawrence  made  a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  highly  persuasive  speech 
showing  that  Harvard  University  was  in  a  position  where  not  only  its 
possibilities  for  development  in  the  future  along  liberal  and  enlightened 
lines,  for  the  maintenance  of  lofty  and  unblemished  standards  of  scholar^ 
ship  and  research,  would  be  in  serious  danger  of  restriction,  but  that  its 
present  sphere  of  activity  was  suffering  direct  and  irreparable  injury  from 
the  plain-spoken  and  unanswerable  arguments  which  financial  limitations 
imposed.  It  was  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  specific  nature  of  the 
accumulated  harm  that  would  be  wrought  to  the  cause  of  education  at 
Harvard,  of  the  misfortunes  that  would  accrue  to  the  growth  of  intellect- 
ual freedom  for  the  lack  of  general  appreciation  of  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.     For  those  who  follow  closely  the  affairs  of  the  University,  the 
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result  of  this  speech  is  already  a  matter  of  historical  record  for  prompt 
and  resolute  recognition  of  the  gravity  of  the  emergency. 

But  this  situation  was  not  unique.  It  had  not  been  the  first  time,  and 
doubtless  it  will  not  be  the  last,  that  the  University  will  be  held  at  bay 
in  its  educative  progress  by  the  material  obstacle  of  lack  of  money. 
There  have  been  gifts  of  conspicuous  generosity  since  then,  which  have 
enabled  the  University  to  indulge  in  fresh  aspirations  and  higher  ambi- 
tions, to  nurture  the  hope  of  a  deeper  and  broader  service  to  the  mind  of 
American  youth.  But  there  remain  problems  of  great  import  to  those 
who  have  at  heart  the  esthetic  as  well  as  the  material  or  the  strictly  intel- 
lectual advance  of  our  country. 

Preeminent  among  these  is  the  necessity  of  a  more  adequate  provision 
for  the  interests  of  collegiate  education  in  music.  It  is  only  on  the 
assumption  of  a  survival  of  the  profound  Puritan  distrust  for  festhetio 
sensations  that  one  can  explain  the  difBculties  that  have  confronted  the 
entry  of  the  Fine  Arts  into  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education.  It  has 
been  otherwise  in  Latin  countries,  for  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music 
was  established  at  Paris  slightly  more  than  a  year  after  the  guillotining  of 
Robespierre  and  other  insurrectionary  leaders  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Before  any  degree  of  tranquillity  was  established  their  first  care  was  to 
provide  for  the  lavish  encouragement  of  art.  It  is  chiefly  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  who  is  tortured  by  doubt  as  to  the  function  of  art,  as  to  whether 
it  is  an  essential  to  that  culture  which  we  term  civilization.  The  growth 
of  appreciation  for  music,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  it 
during  the  last  25  years  in  both  England  and  America  is  the  best  answer 
to  such  skepticism,  just  as  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  displayed  by  the 
students  of  the  Music  Department  at  Harvard  proclaim  the  efficacy  of 
collegiate  education  in  art 

The  history  of  the  Music  Department  is  summed  up  in  the  pioneer 
efforts  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine.  Himself  unalterably  convinced  as 
to  the  advisability  and  the  necessity  of  treating  music  as  a  subject  worthy 
of  academic  dignity,  he  secured  the  acceptance  of  his  convictions.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  recall  the  long  list  of  composers,  teachers,  critics,  lec- 
turers, and  writers  on  music  whose  serious  musical  education  was  begun 
at  Harvard, in  order  to  show  that  Professor  Paine*s  belief  has  been  amply 
justified.  His  services  in  the  cause  of  collegiate  musical  education  are 
a  matter  of  imperishable  record,  and  moreover  everything  that  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Music  Department,  in  years  to  come,  must  remain  in- 
debted to  his  far-seeing  labors. 

In  the  meantime,  musical  conditions  at  Harvard  are  changing  rapidly. 
The  Department  has  acquired  additional  teaching  force  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  Professor  Converse,  Mr.  Heilman,  and  others.     There  is  an 
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increasiDg  number  of  lectures,  recitals,  and  concerts  given  by  way  of 
supplement  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  courses  comprised  in  the 
instruction  offered.  In  consequence  of  the  remarkable  rise  of  musical 
standards  and  in  the  general  circulation  of  knowledge  about  music,  it  has 
become  advisable  to  add  materially  to  the  number  of  courses  given  by 
the  Department  A  successful  innovation  in  recent  years  secured  by 
Professor  Paine  and  Professor  Spalding  consists  in  permitting  two  sub- 
jects in  musical  theory  to  be  presented  by  candidates  for  admission,  thus 
giving  students  who  wish  to  specialize  an  excellent  opportunity  to  antici- 
pate the  more  elementary  portion  of  their  technical  foundation.  This 
alternative  may  be  confidently  expected  to  produce  far-reaching  results 
in  the  future.  Possibly  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Department, 
as  conducted  at  present,  is  the  adoption  of  practical  and  thorough 
methods,  including  standards  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  advanced 
of  conservatories  intending  to  train  professional  musicians,  while  at  the 
same  time  laying  an  equal  stress  upon  the  study  of  music  as  a  means  of 
cultivation  to  the  same  degree  as  is  any  other  college  elective.  This 
insistence  upon  the  University  ideal,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  necessity  for 
practical  work  in  acquiring  facility  of  technique,  has  always  been  a  dis- 
tinctive element  in  the  Harvard  Department,  and  it  was  never  more 
thoroughly  emphasized  than  at  present. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  Harvard  Musical  Club,  an  organization 
separate  from  the  other  musical  clubs,  and  the  most  inclusive  of  them  all, 
is  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  vitality  and  enei^  dis- 
played by  the  students  of  music.  With  club-rooms  and  a  library  of  its 
own,  it  i^ords  a  congenial  basts  for  the  development  of  that  comradeship 
which  is  essential  for  the  apprentices  of  any  art  For  in  art,  evolution 
is  constant  and  unchanging.  Its  principles  are  somewhat  in  a  state  of 
ebb  and  flow,  in  which  practice  tends  to  modify  theory  in  many  respects. 
Discussion  and  reflection  therefore  play  an  important  supplementary  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Department  which  the  Musical  Club  fosters  involun- 
tarily. Moreover,  the  club  has  for  the  past  three  years  given  exceedingly 
creditable  annual  concerts,  the  best  possible  evidence  of  its  internal 
vitality. 

The  most  discouraging  feature  with  which  the  Department  has  had  to 
contend  has  been  the  continual  inadequacy  of  its  accommodations.  The 
teaching-rooms  of  the  Department  for  many  years  have  been  insufficient 
for  their  purpose,  insecure  from  interruption  because  shared  with  other 
departments,  and  actually  unhygienic  in  ventilation.  Mere  questions  of 
practical  utility,  of  advantages  obtained  by  concentration  of  one  special- 
ity in  a  single  building,  have  secured  without  question  proper  and  com- 
fortable quarters  for  nearly  every  department     Music  demands  its 
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special  conditions  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results,  perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  demanded  by  the  physicist  or  the  astronomer,  but  still  to  a  deg^ree 
often  unrecognized  by  the  outsider.  It  requires  concentration,  prolonged 
mental  activity,  a  sensitive,  responsive  state  of  all  the  senses  unhampered 
by  adverse  circumstances  of  any  kind.  It  b  only  the  more  admirable 
that  the  work  of  the  Department  has  flourished  as  it  has,  when  it  has  had 
to  struggle  with  such  intolerable  difficulties. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  without  equivocation  that  the  position 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Department  to-day  is  analogous  to  that  which 
presented  itself  to  the  College  at  large  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Lawrence's 
memorable  speech.  The  Department  is  making  a  brave  fight  against 
such  material  obstacles  as  lack  of  ordinary  comfort  and  space  for  effective 
activity.  It  cannot  continue  under  these  same  conditions  without  lasting 
damage  not  only  to  its  valuable  and  successful  work,  but  also  to  the  cause 
of  musical  education  in  America.  It  is  thus  a  broader  question  than  the 
mere  temporary  comfort  of  a  few  professors  and  their  students.  It  affects 
the  unquestioned  supremacy,  both  on  the  records  of  the  past  and  on  those 
of  the  present,  which  the  Harvard  Department  holds  among  the  uni- 
versities of  America.  Harvard  was  the  first  to  institute  such  a  depart- 
ment ;  there  is  scarcely  an  important  innovation  in  the  history  of  colle- 
giate musical  education  in  this  country  which  is  not  due  directly  to  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  her  initiative.  To  assure  the  continuance  of  this 
position,  the  Department  must  have  the  building  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  Musical  Union.  With  a  full  realization  of  the 
significance  of  the  situation,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  critical  nature 
of  the  opportunity  offered,  it  is  incredible  that  the  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  Department  can  fail  to  come  forward  and  secure  by  their  generous 
contributions  to  the  building  fund  a  future  for  music  at  Harvard  that  is 
representative  of  its  educative  ideals. 

Edward  Burlingame  Hilly  '94. 


TOPICS  FROM  THE  DEANS'  REPORTS. 

Tivo  Important  Changes, 

The  past  year  is  notable  for  the  inauguration  of  important  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  methods  of  administration  as  well  as  for  being  the 
first  year  of  trial  for  other  important  changes  determined  upon  in  preced- 
ing years. 

The  first  of  the  changes  to  which  I  allude  is  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Admission,  consisting  of  five  members,  which  now  performs 
in  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  effective  manner  than  has  ever  been  done 
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before  work  which  heretofore  has  been  in  the  hands  of  no  leas  than  five 
committees,  involving  a  total  membership  of  forty-eight  To  this  Com- 
mittee has  been  intrusted  all  questions  of  admission  to  undergraduate 
standing :  the  burden  upon  each  member  of  the  Committee  is  heavj,  but 
the  results  warrant  the  expenditure.  In  reality  much  time  is  saved  not 
only  for  the  members  of  the  former  conmiittees  but  for  many  of  those 
seeking  admission.  A  candidate  for  admission,  if  he  is  to  be  admitted 
at  all,  is  admitted  at  once  to  the  place  where  he  belongs,  and  the  Univer- 
sity is  no  longer  in  the  undignified  and  embarrassing  position  of  having 
candidates,  supported  always  by  voluminous  testimonials  to  their  virtues 
and  accomplishments  and  not  infrequently  by  half-reluctant  teachers  and 
wholly  ardent  and  protesting  parents,  attack  first  one  and  then  another 
of  its  committees.  He  has  been  indeed  a  pooiHipirited  youth  who  could 
not  by  sufficient  beating  at  all  five  of  the  doors  at  least  secure  admission 
at  one.  Hereafter  administrative  officers  will  no  longer  see  —  at  least, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  —  in  the  class- 
room and  on  the  athletic  fields  the  smiling  faces  of  youths  who  have  been 
politely  but  firmly  told  to  return  to  the  preparatory  schools  whence  they 
came. 

The  important  changes  in  the  methods  of  admission  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  first  of  which  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations,  are  discussed  in  the  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admission;  and  there  will  be 
found  various  tables  corresponding  in  part  to  the  tables  which  heretofore 
have  appeared  in  this  report.  These  new  tables,  however,  are  not  com- 
parable with  the  old,  since  the  bases  on  which  they  are  computed  can- 
not, on  account  of  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  admission,  be  the  same. 

The  second  and  most  important  change  —  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  recent  history  of  Harvard  College  —  is  the  establishment 
of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  without  distinction  of  field,  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  the  present,  as  the  terms  for  the 
new  degree  have  been  announced,  the  sole  difference  between  the  two 
degrees  is  in  the  requirement  for  admission  to  College.  In  minor  details  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence differ  from  those  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  by  the  requirement  for  the  former  of  both  Elementary  French 
and  Elementary  German  (or,  as  a  substitute  for  either,  Advanced  Grer- 
man  or  Advanced  French),  and  of  solid  geometry;  by  a  wider  election 
in  science  (astronomy,  counted  for  the  A.B.  candidate  as  an  advanced 
elective  subject  only,  and  zoology  and  botany,  not  counted  at  all,  may  be 
used  to  satisfy  the  requirement  in  prescribed  science)  ;  and  by  a  larger 
list  of  elective  subjects  (civil  government,  economics,  drawing  and  shop- 
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work  of  yarioas  kinds)  from  which  to  secure  the  remaining  namher  of 
points  required.  The  great  point  of  difference  is  that  a  knowledge  of 
either  Elementary  Latin  or  Elementary  Greek  is  for  the  candidate 
for  the  S.B.  elective.  This  difference  is  in  the  work  done  before 
entrance  to  College :  once  in,  two  students  may  pursue  the  same  course, 
and  emerge,  one  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  other  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  the 
sole  difference  in  their  training  being  that  for  one  was  prescribed  before 
he  entered  a  small  knowledge  of  either  Latin  or  Greek  (in  practice  this 
is  really  Latin),  for  the  other  a  knowledge  of  solid  geometry,  both  of 
which  subjects  they  are  not  unlikely  to  have  forgotten. 

One  great  and  beneficent  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  degree  of  S.B. 
is  clear :  Harvard  College  has  been  brought  into  close  relation  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States ;  it  has  been  made  accessible  practi- 
cally to  all  boys  trained  in  them.  Any  graduate  of  a  good  high  school, 
it  matters  not  whether  it  be  English  or  classical,  or  whether  he  has  or  has 
not  taken  the  ''college  course,"  may  now,  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
College,  secure  all  its  advantages,  including  recognition  as  an  alumnus. 
Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  a  classical  train- 
ing, one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  liberal  extension  of  the  service  of  the 
College. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  the  new  degree  time  alone  can  tell.  Under 
the  present  terms  the  only  science  in  it  (as  Professor  Wendell  has  said) 
may  be  the  letter  "  S ; "  and,  although  there  is  precedent  for  this,  objec- 
tion to  such  a  use  may  be  justly  urged.  Theoretically,  those  who  argue 
that  a  different  sort  of  training  should  be  implied  in  the  two  degrees  can 
make  a  case  of  some  strength ;  but  in  practice,  especially  as  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  been  administered  at  Harvard,  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  is  a  hopeless  task.  The  tendency  of  modem  study, 
also,  seems  against  such  a  discrimination.  To-day,  language,  literature, 
history,  economics,  all  of  ''  the  humanities,"  are  subjects  of  "  scientific 
investigation ; "  it  is  impossible  clearly  to  draw  a  line  between  arts  and 
sciences.  Furthermore,  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Harvard  College  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  has  stood  for  training  of  the  most  varied  sorts, 
— in  many  cases,  for  a  course  more  highly  specialized  in  science  than  that 
laid  down  in  any  one  of  the  prescribed  programmes  of  the  Scientific 
School.  No  one  of  the  holders  of  the  deg^e  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  whom 
I  have  just  referred  would,  for  a  moment,  I  believe,  consider  favorably 
the  exchange  of  that  degree  for  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
Prediction  is  uncertain ;  but  if  talks  with  a  few  students  give  any  indica- 
tion of  the  fate  of  the  new  degree,  it  runs  for  a  time  —  certainly  until  it 
shall  have  a  large  body  of  holders  —  a  most  excellent  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  ''  consolation  degree  "  for  men  who  cannot  pass  the  Elementary 
Latin.     I  have  yet  to  hear  it  preferred  to  the  degree  in  Arts. 
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From  a  consideration  of  all  the  questions  involved,  it  seems  perlinent 
to  ask  if  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  more  flexible  system  of  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  which  the  offering  of 
Elementary  Latin  or  Elementary  Greek  shall  not  be  prescribed.  The 
stady  of  Greek  in  the  schools,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  our  own  examinations,  is  declining;  each  year  not  merely  the 
percentage  but  the  actual  number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  in  this  subject  is  decreasing :  Latin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  two  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  subjects 
in  secondary  schools :  it  can,  therefore,  be  trusted  to  hold  its  own  as  an 
elective.  Were  this  change  made,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  could, 
with  very  little,  perhaps  without  any,  broadening  of  its  scope,  be  used  as 
the  seal  for  all  regular  undergraduate  work,  and  the  whole  undergraduate 
body,  for  official  and  administrative  purposes,  be  united,  as  the  various 
parts  long  ago  united  themselves  for  all  undergraduate,  class,  and  social 
purposes,  in  the  College.  Thus  the  Scientific  School  could  be  left  free 
for  its  great  task  of  developing  the  new  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Malingering, 

In  my  report  of  1904  I  called  attention  to  the  great  number  of  excuses 
of  sickness  presented  to  the  Recorder  to  account  for  absences  from  Col- 
lege engagements.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1904-05  the  Faculty  amended 
the  regulations,  and  the  question  of  excuses  for  sickness  was  placed  where 
it  belonged  —  in  the  hands  of  the  Medical  Visitor.  '*  A  student  who  is 
sick,"  the  new  rule  reads,  '' should  at  once  notify  the  Medical  Visitor, 
who,  in  case  of  serious  illness,  will  inform  the  Recorder."  The  Recorder 
marks  as  excused,  in  the  record-books,  all  absences  which  the  Medical 
Visitor  informs  him  should  be  excused,  and  notifies  the  instructors  of  the 
students  concerned.  In  1904r-05,  when  the  students  in  College  numbered 
2009,  the  Recorder's  office  received  2765  written  excuses  of  sickness, 
divided  as  follows :  Seniors,  337 ;  Juniors,  629 ;  Sophomores,  830 ; 
Freshmen,  827 ;  Special  Students,  142.  For  the  year  1905-4)6,  when 
the  students  numbei'ed  1899,  the  Medical  Visitor  reports  1146  cases,  di- 
vided as  follows :  Seniors,  122 ;  Juniors,  246 ;  Sophomores,  409 ;  Fresh- 
men, 299 ;  Special  Students,  70.  The  percentage  of  sickness  has  sunk 
in  a  single  year  from  137  to  60 :  this  g^at  improvement  in  the  general 
health  of  the  undergraduates  is  most  gratifying. 

Honor  Men. 

The  number  of  students  winning  a  position  in  the  first  group  of  schol- 
arship holders  in  the  year  1906-07  is  forty-eight  as  compared  with  forfy- 
seven  in  1905-06.    Of  these,  forty-one  hold  stipendiary  scholarships, 
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seven  hold  honorary.  In  the  second  gronp,  seveniy  hold  stipendiary, 
eighty-one  honorary.  A  stndy  of  the  scholarship  lists  and  the  records 
of  the  scholarship  holders  for  the  last  three  years  suggests  the  conclusion 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction  has  led  to  an 
increased  strictness  in  grading.  The  numher  of  holders  of  scholarships 
with  stipend  in  the  first  g^up  shows  no  diminution,  hut  the  number 
of  holders  of  honorary  scholarships  has  steadily  declined.  This  would 
naturally  be  the  case  with  a  severer  system  of  marking.  The  holder  of 
a  scholarship  with  stipend  must  win  his  scholarship,  and  accordingly  he 
increases  his  amount  of  work.  The  holder  of  an  honorary  scholarship, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  this  incentive :  he  works  at  the  old  rate.  In 
the  second  group  the  number  of  holders  of  honorary  scholarships  exceeds 
the  number  of  holders  of  scholarships  with  stipend,  but  the  standard  for 
admission  to  this  group,  determined,  of  course,  by  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships with  stipend  to  be  assigned,  has  been  lowered.  For  the  last  two 
years  an  average  rank  of  one  A  and  three  B*s  has,  for  Sophomores  and 
Juniors,  won  a  position  in  this  group.  Before  that  time  the  average 
required  was  two  A's  and  two  B*s. 

B.  8.  HurUmt,  '87. 
Dean  of  Harraid  College. 

Value  of  Small  Elective  Courses. 

In  considering  the  deficits  of  recent  years,  the  Board  of  Overseers 
raised  the  question  whether  some  of  the  smaller  elective  courses  are  not 
too  costly  to  be  maintained.  In  a  communication  to  the  Faculty,  the 
Overseers  suggested  a  distinction  between  ^'University  courses"  and 
'< College  courses."  By  ^^  University  courses"  they  meant  advanced 
courses  designed  chiefly  for  graduates,  and  usually  unsuitable  for  large 
numbers  of  students ;  such  courses  seemed  to  them  necessary,  or  at  least 
defensible.  The  courses  they  challenged  were  those  designed  for  the  less 
mature,  yet  chosen  by  few ;  for  they  doubted  whether  the  instructors  in 
such  courses  were  economically  employed. 

There  are  obvious  dangers  in  regarding  the  number  of  students  choos- 
ing a  course  as  a  criterion  of  its  value.  Nothing  would  be  much  more 
unfortunate  than  the  requirement  that  an  instructor  shall  make  a  course 
popular,  and  there  is  grave  doubt  whether  our  most  dangerous  courses 
are  not  our  biggest  ones.  Yet  if  expenses  are  constantly  exceeding  re- 
ceipts, it  is  simply  good  business  to  decrease  the  one,  or  to  increase  the 
other,  and  to  test  carefully  all  expenditures.  A  small  course  occupying 
a  large  fraction  of  an  instructor's  time  should  usually  be  a  course  in  a 
subject  which  a  university  cannot  neglect :  it  may  be  work  for  a  few  ad- 
vanced students  of  whom  one  or  two  are  of  marked  promise ;  it  may 
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cover  a  period  in  history  or  in  literatare  which  cannot  he  overlooked  in  an 
elective  curricnlnm,  hat  which  in  comparison  with  other  periods  is  anim- 
portant  Now  and  then,  also,  a  small  coarse  is  an  instractor's  hest  means 
of  keeping  ap  and  advancing  his  scholarship.  Firmly  believing  that 
every  coarse  offered  in  Harvard  University  is  worth  offering,  I  believe 
more  firmly  that  the  number  of  courses  should  not  be  maintained  against 
thoroughness  in  individual  courses.  Furthermore  a  certain  amount  of 
rather  elementary  teaching  by  the  stronger  men  in  the  Faculty  does  un- 
told good  to  the  younger  students.  With  a  diminished  elective  offering 
would  come  a  partial  compensation  from  a  reduction  in  the  necessary 
number  of  assistants  and  minor  instructors,  and  from  a  transference  of  the 
teachers  of  the  abandoned  small  courses  to  fields  in  which  their  influence 
would  be  wider. 

The  New  Committee  an  Admiseion, 

In  my  last  Report  I  referred  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Mr.  John  Groddard  Hart,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  Examinations  should  end  its  work  with  the  reading 
of  the  examination  books,  and  that  a  new  Committee  on  Admission  should 
be  created  which  should  give  the  case  of  every  candidate  whatever  personal 
attention  a  just  and  sympathetic  consideration  of  it  might  require.  In 
December,  1905,  the  Faculty,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hart,  voted  '^  That 
a  single  Committee  be  appointed  to  exercise  the  function  of  admitting 
students  to  courses  of  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 
In  January,  the  President  appointed  to  constitute  this  Committee,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hart  (Chairman),  Professors  Sabine  and  Haskins,  Mr.  J.  D.  Greene, 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Wells.  Next  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School,  the  creation  of  this  Committee  was  the  most  important  act 
of  the  Faculty  in  the  academic  year.  Formerly  one  committee  dealt  with 
candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  by  examination,  another 
with  candidates  for  transference  from  other  coUeges,  another  with  candi- 
dates for  admission  as  Special  Students,  another  with  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  by  examination,  and  still  another 
with  candidates  for  transferencei  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  from 
other  scientific  schools.  A  youth  rejected  by  one  committee  tried  another 
and  then  another,  and  not  infrequently  profited  —  or  at  least  gained 
a  foothold  in  the  University  —  by  so  doing.  The  new  Committee 
'< places''  the  candidates  according  to  their  attainments,  takes  infinite 
pains  in  doabtf ul  cases,  and  strives  at  once  to  avoid  the  loose  and  acci- 
dental and  to  escape  unintelligent  entanglement  in  its  own  rules.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  Committee  was  organized,  it  proposed  and  carried 
in  the  Faculty  two  motions :  (1)  That  a  school  be  free  to  present  a  boy  at 
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any  regular  examinatioii  period  for  such  ezaminationB  as  he  is  prepared 
to  take.  '  (2)  That  a  candidate  who  has  received  a  certificate  of  prepara- 
tion from  his  school  or  tutor  shall  receive  credit  for  any  subject  or  sub- 
jects he  passes. 

The  circular  letters  of  the  Committee  to  schools  were  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm. A  hundred  and  four  schools,  no  one  of  which  had  ever  been 
represented  in  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  College,  communicated 
with  Mr.  Hart  about  Harvard  admission  examinations.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  high  schools  in  towns  or  in  small  cities. 

Administrative  Work  of  the  Faculty, 

In  my  last  Report  I  expressed  the  belief  that  the  chief  need  of  the 
Faculty  was  a  large  simplicity.  Toward  such  a  simplicity  it  is  slowly 
moving.  It  is  reducing  the  membership  of  committees  when  reduction 
is  practicable,  and  it  seems  inclined  to  give  committees  and  chairmen 
more  power.  The  importance  of  such  a  policy  is  the  greater  because  the 
fresh  enterprises  in  which  the  Faculty  is  constantly  engaged,  and  the  in- 
creasing personal  attention  to  individual  students  (for  example,  to  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  A.M.)  tend  to  make  heavier  the  administrative 
work  of  individual  teachers.  This  work  may  be  the  best'work  a  teacher 
does,  may  give  him  his  strongest  hold  on  the  young  men  and  a  warm 
place  fai  their  memories ;  may  even  add  to  his  efficiency  in  a  limited 
amount  of  teaching,  through  his  clearer  vision  of  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  the  taught ;  yet  it  must  reduce  his  teaching  in  quantity,  and  may, 
by  exhausting  him,  reduce  it  in  quality  ;  and  it  is  an  inveterate  foe  to  schol- 
arship. For  these  reasons  it  would  seem  wise  that  the  real  scholars  in 
the  Faculty  should  undertake  only  so  much  administrative  work  as  they 
may  need  to  keep  them  human. 

L.  B.  R.  Briggsj  75. 
Dean  of  the  Faonlty  of  Arts  and  SoienoeB. 


FOOTBALL  AND  COACHING. 

When  I  first  came  East  in  1905, 1  found  Harvard  football  in  precisely 
the  condition  that  I  had  expected  to  find  it  There  was  no  organization, 
no  system,  everything  was  at  loose  ends.  This  condition  was  not  the 
fault  of  any  one  in  particular,  but  rather  the  natural  result  of  the  unbusi- 
nesslike manner  in  which  football  has  been  conducted  at  Cambridge  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years.  Six  different  head  coaches  in  the  past  seven 
years  is  the  record,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  results  have  been  as 
unsatisfactory  as  the  policy.    No  coach  can  do  himself  justice  in  one  year, 
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because  it  takes  fiillj  that  length  of  time  for  him  to  get  his  bearings  and 
to  realize  the  needs  of  the  sitaation.  The  result  has  been  that  jost  as  a 
man  has  reached  the  point  where  he  has  been  ready  to  do  effective  worky 
he  has  been  displaced.  Thus  there  has  been  no  headway  made  —  each 
coach  has  had  all  he  could  do,  and  usually  more,  to  struggle  blindly 
through  his  own  year,  without  attempting  to  lay  foundations  for  the  fu- 
ture. Each  coach  upon  taking  up  his  work,  has  found  himself  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  would  a  hotel  manager  who  was  given  charge  of  a  hotel 
which  for  seven  consecutive  years  had  had  a  different  manager.  He 
would  find  little  economy,  much  waste,  no  working  basis,  and  no  permar 
nent  plan  of  development  Football  is  a  pleasure  to  those  who  play  it — 
a  business,  as  weU  as  a  pleasure,  to  those  who  coach  it  The  football 
business  at  Harvard,  then,  was  pretty  well  run  down. 

In  1905  we  endeavored  not  only  to  get  our  bearings,  but  also  to  plan 
a  little  ahead.  Men  were  kept  in  mind  and  developed  for  vacancies  that 
were  to  occur  in  the  team  through  graduation,  coaches  were  selected  who 
could  devote  two  years  to  the  work,  coordination  was  sought  and  notes 
were  kept  with  a  view  to  following  up  successful  policies  and  to  discarding 
unsuccessful  ones.  Under  this  plan  we  made  great  headway,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  enough  data  had  been  gathered  and  enough  plans  laid 
so  that  those  in  charge  were  awaiting  the  next  season  with  much  eager- 
ness. Then  came  the  upheaval.  First  came  the  new  eligibility  rules,  de- 
barring gpraduates  and  freshmen,  rules  which  deprived  us  of  six  fuU-fledged 
Varsity  players  and  some  15  excellent  substitutes ;  then  the  question  as 
to  whether  there  was  to  be  any  more  football,  and  finally  the  new  game. 
Much  of  our  start  was  wiped  out ;  instead  of  having  a  veteran  team  we 
had  only  a  small  nucleus  of  experienced  players ;  instead  of  a  continua- 
tion of  the  old  game  —  into  which  we  had  put  much  time  —  we  had  a 
new  game.  Details  of  the  season,  which  should  be  completely  arranged 
for  by  January,  hung  on  until  September;  the  schedule  was  delayed, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  get  sattsf  actory  games  when  they  were  most 
wanted ;  the  selection  of  a  new  trainer  was  necessarily  postponed ;  spring 
practice  could  not  be  held  until  it  was  too  late  to  make  a  success  of  it 
(and  it  was  of  unusual  importance  this  year)  ;  and  in  other  ways  innum- 
erable handicaps  developed,  which  prevented  us  from  carrying  out  our 
plans  as  we  had  hoped.  Virtually  we  had  to  start  anew,  and  much  which 
we  had  done  was  rendered  useless  to  us. 

In  1906  Harvard  was  defeated  again,  and  yet  those  in  charge  are  not 
the  least  bit  discouraged  or  disgruntled.  We  know  that  we  have  been 
woridng  along  the  right  lines,  that  the  situation  is  a  healthy  one.  We  did 
not  start  out  with  the  expectation  that  after  only  two  years  of  work  (and 
it  was  hardly  a  year  and  a  half)  we  should  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
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market  with  oar  big  riyal  house  of  15  years'  standing  and  deyelopment. 
The  most  we  hoped  for  was  to  get  well  started  in  a  sensible  manner  — 
with  careful  provision  to  profit  by  experience  —  so  that  the  good  might 
be  saved  and  the  bad  discarded.  Football  is  a  big  game,  the  detail  in- 
volved is  enormous,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  out  the 
detail  in  the  short  period  of  two  years.  Had  previous  coaches  had  time 
to  work  out  this  detail,  we  should  not  now  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
quite  such  a  task — but  they  did  not  have  the  time,  and  now  it  is  for 
those  who  have  it  to  make  up  for  lost  time  by  working  over-hours. 
Once  this  detail  is  worked  out,  the  problem  of  keeping  up  to  date  will 
be  a  comparatively  simple  one. 

Many  graduates  will  ask,  —  In  what  does  all  this  detail  consist  ?  I  will 
illustrate.  Goal-kicking  has  for  years  been  a  feature  of  football  play. 
There  are  different  methods  of  goal-kicking ;  some  kickers  take  two  or 
three  steps  in  approaching  the  ball,  others  take  no  steps,  but  kick  the  ball 
from  a  standing  position;  some  kickers  like  the  ball  tilted  away  from 
them,  others  toward  them ;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Now  if  a  coach  once 
works  out  aU  the  possibilities  of  goal-kicking  and  records  them,  he  does 
not  have  to  study  up  the  detail  each  year,  but  has  only  to  glance 
over  his  notes  to  bring  the  facts  worked  out  at  other  times  vividly  to  mind. 
In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  energy  may  be  saved.  Now  if 
this  same  method  be  applied  in  turn  to  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the 
game  it  must  be  clear  how  finally  the  great  bulk  of  the  detail  will  be 
cleared  up,  thus  saving  for  the  coach  more  and  more  time,  time  which 
he  can  spend  profitably  in  working  out  the  improvements  in  the  game  for 
a  given  year.  As  I  have  said,  this  detail  work  has  not  yet  been  done  at 
Harvard,  and  it  is  on  this  work  that  a  great  amount  of  time  will  have  to 
be  spent  before  Harvard  coaches  will  have  as  much  time  as  they  should 
have  to  devote  to  the  finesse  of  the  game.  But  this  is  not  all :  there  are 
a  great  many  principles  underlying  the  game  of  football  which  have  a 
most  critical  bearing  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  a  given  season.  Com- 
paratively few  of  these  principles  have  been  evolved  —  and  until  the 
most  important  ones  are  brought  to  light,  fundamental  mistakes  are  likely 
to  be  made.  To  take  a  very  ordinary  principle  of  this  kind  as  an  illus- 
tration :  the  left  tackle  on  a  football  team  should  usually  be  the  faster  of 
the  two  tackles,  —  because  when  his  side  kicks  he  is  free  to  leave  his 
position  the  moment  the  ball  is  passed,  to  run  down  the  field.  The  op- 
ponents can  hardly  spare  a  man  to  check  him,  and  so  if  a  tackle  be  fast, 
he  should  frequently  be  down  the  field  as  soon  as  his  ends,  who,  though 
faster  as  individuals,  are  not  able  to  get  down  the  field  at  top  speed  be- 
cause of  the  interference  offered  by  the  opposing  ends.  This  is  a  small 
point,  but  an  important  one,  particularly  when  an  opposing  team  has  a 
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good  dodging  back  field  or  one  that  catches  poorly.  This  point  \b  only 
a  sample:  suffice  it  to  say  that  principles  of  this  kind  are  eyerywhere  to  be 
found  in  football ;  they  are  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the  redaction  of  in* 
jury,  in  regard  to  the  conditioning,  in  regard  to  the  order  of  games  on 
a  schedule,  etc. 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  any  number  of  such  points  in  football,  and 
until  at  least  the  most  important  ones  are  worked  out  and  incorporated  in 
the  working  scheme,  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  given  year. 
The  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  keep  at  it  until  these  yarious  points  are  cleared 
up  and  absorbed.  To  my  mind  this  will  take  two  years  more  of  hard 
work,  each  year  showing  an  improyement.  But  this  work  can  be  done 
in  two  years  only  on  one  condition,  that  is,  that  some  one  man  who  is  in 
sympathy  with  Ihis  plan,  and  who  will  make  it  for  those  two  years  his 
business,  shall  be  giyen  charge  and  be  paid  to  do  the  work.  We  are 
behind ;  to  catch  up  we  must  put  on  more  pressure  for  the  time  being. 
Once  we  have  caught  up,  the  pressure  may  be  eased,  though  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  it  up  as  long  as  possible.  If  we  try  to  depend  on  charily  for 
our  coaching,  we  shall  only  repeat  the  experiences  of  the  past  twelye  years. 
A  nuui  cannot  handle  the  football  situation  at  Harvard  as  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  patting  his  mind  on  it  simply  during  the  playing  season. 
Such  a  plan  is  impossible.  If  we  follow  it,  we  shall  have  to  be  content 
in  the  future  with  second  rank.  If  a  man  can  be  secured  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  two  years,  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
will  be  possible  to  inaugurate  a  field  coach  and  to  throw  on  the  captain 
and  the  players  more  of  the  responsibility  of  the  season.  It  is  certain 
too,  that  by  that  time  our  Freshman  teams  would  be  receiving  the  atten- 
tion which  they  should  receive,  but  which  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
give  them.  And  finally,  it  is  certain  that  meanwhile  our  teams  would  be 
going  on  to  the  field  better  and  better  coached  and  trained. 

The  securing  of  a  man  to  do  this  especial  work  involves  the  principle 
of  paid  coaches.  I  believe  in  paid  coaches,  for  I  believe  that  in  that  way 
and  in  that  way  alone  can  we  put  our  athletics  on  a  basis  which  will  com- 
mand our  self-respect  Our  rowing  is  now  on  that  basis,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  recent  history  of  our  rowing  we  are  turning  out  con- 
sistently good  crews.  We  have  in  Mr.  Wray  a  good,  dean-minded,  clear- 
headed coach,  fitted  in  every  way  to  hold  rowing  at  Harvard  up  to 
Harvard  standards  of  sportsmanship,  and  fitted  also  to  keep  oar  crews 
ap  to  date  from  the  standpoint  of  technique.  For  five  consecutive  years 
Dr.  Nichols  directed  our  baseball  policy,  and  we  won  every  year ;  lately 
he  has  not  been  able  to  give  so  much  time  to  coaching,  and  we  have 
fallen  off  again.  For  four  consecutive  years  our  hockey  team  has  been 
undefeated  because  two  men  have  directed  the  policy  daring  those  years. 
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It  is  the  same  story  in  debating  —  and  so  it  goes.  We  have  tried  the 
charity  method  on  football  for  15  years  and  it  has  failed.  The  work  is 
too  comprehensive  to  enable  a  coach  to  neglect  it  except  daring  the  actual 
playing  season,  and  yet  do  it  as  it  should  be  done.  A  man  must,  for  two 
years  at  any  rate,  give  his  entire  time  to  it.  Such  a  man  cannot  be 
secured  gratis,  I  think.  The  natural  conclusion,  then,  is  to  pay  him.  We 
have  paid  assistant  coaches,  so  that  they  might  give  time ;  we  have  tried 
in  yarions  ways  to  beat  around  the  bush ;  — we  have  failed.  It  is  time 
now  to  face  the  issue  in  a  cleaiveut  fashion.  Are  we  to  have  paid  heads 
to  supervise  our  major  sports  or  are  we  going  to  depend  again  on  charity 
and  be  wiped  off  the  field  every  time  we  compete  ?  I,  for  one,  am  tired 
of  seeing  Harvard  teams  defeated,  time  after  time,  simply  because  they 
have  not  the  same  advantage  and  benefits  in  the  ways  of  training  and 
coaching  as  their  competitors.  If  we  are  to  compete  we  should  compete 
on  even  terms.  We  have  three  or  four  choices :  First,  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  paid  supervision  for  our  major  sports,  and  see  blunders  of  all 
kinds  made  continually  and  constant  defeat ;  second,  to  pay  men  to  super- 
vise the  work  and  see  our  self-respect  increased,  our  athletics  run  ration- 
ally, and  our  teams  go  on  to  the  field  with  some  kind  of  a  show ;  third, 
to  agree  with  our  competitors  that  no  one  shall  pay  or  engage  any  one  to 
supervise  the  sports ;  and  fourth,  to  give  up  the  sports.  If  football,  or 
the  other  sports,  is  too  much  of  a  business,  reduce  it  to  whatever  propor- 
tion seems  advisable,  and  then  administrate  that  proportion  in  a  sane 
manner. 

Summing  up  what  I  have  said,  then,  Harvard  football  will  never  be 
placed  on  a  sound  footing  so  long  as  it  is  dependent  upon  the  spasmodic 
efforts  of  the  few  men  who  can  be  secured  from  year  to  year  to  give  their 
efforts  during  the  football  season.  We  need  a  man  permanently  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  scheme,  who  shall  make  it  his  business  to  oversee  the 
work  and  shall  be  assisted  by  the  men  who  to-day  are  trying  to  prescribe 
and  execute  all  at  once.  Let  us  face  the  issue  —  a  paid  coach  of  the 
right  type  and  self-respect,  or  charity  coaching  and  a  loss  of  self-respect.^ 

W.  T.  Eeidy  Jr.,  'OL 

^  I  fhonld  like  to  add  one  more  thought  on  vliat  to  me  is  one  of  the  great  needs  in 
oar  athletic  policy :  that  is,  that  wheneyer  Harrard  has  dealings  with  another  college, 
the  purport  of  those  dealing^  be  given  to  the  press  at  the  time.  Such  a  plan  wonld 
save  ns  from  gross,  and  in  many  oases  malioions  misrepresentations  of  the  kind  that 
were  circulated  regarding  the  choice  of  officials  for  the  Hanrard-Yale  game.  Har- 
vard's position  in  such  conferences  should  be  stated  at  once  to  prevent  misunderstand- 
ing and  ill  feeling.  —  TT.  T,  22.,  Jr, 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  FOOTBALL- 

The  season  of  1906  marked  a  great  change  in  the  game  of  football 
The  Roles  Committee  sacceeded  in  bringing  about  a  game  which  proved, 
this  year  at  least,  less  dangerous  and  brutal  and  with  a  minimum  of  un- 
fair play.  Of  the  new  rules  that  establishing  a  neutral  scone  between  the 
linemen  is  the  most  beneficial,  and  to  this  change  is  due  the  improvement 
in  line  play  and  the  eradication  of  unfair  play.  The  onside  kick  is  also 
a  move  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  keeps  the  defensive  half-backs  out  of 
the  scrimmage,  and  by  thus  weakening  the  defense  gives  more  chance 
for  end  runs  and  open  play.  The  change  from  five  to  ten  yards  to  be 
gained  in  three  downs  was  a  failure,  because  no  team  could  consistently 
hope  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball  by  rushing  against  an  equally 
matched  team,  the  ten  yards  being  too  great  a  distance  to  be  covered 
in  three  downs.  The  other  great  change,  the  forward  pass,  although  in- 
teresting in  its  way,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  failure  from  a  football 
standpoint.  Such  a  play  is  against  all  theory  of  the  game,  and  is  really 
substituting  something  else  to  take  the  place  of  a  regular  football  play. 
It  would  be  almost  as  well  to  toss  up  a  coin  to  see  if  the  offense  should 
gain  30  yards  or  should  lose  the  ball. 

As  a  whole  this  year's  game  did  not  fit.  Not  being  able  to  rush  the 
ball,  which  is  the  real  game  of  football,  forward  passing  and  onside  kick- 
ing were  resorted  to,  and  games  between  teams  of  equal  strength  were 
won  or  lost  by  forward  passing,  onside  kicking  or  fumbling.  Without  the 
forward  pass  and  onside  kick  this  year  the  game  would  not  have  been 
worth  playing ;  with  forward  passing  the  game  is  not  football.  Although 
it  saved  the  day  this  year  it  should  be  done  away  with,  if  possible,  and 
rules  requiring  an  open  rushing  game  substituted  in  its  stead. 

The  forward  pass,  besides  being  contrary  to  all  theory  of  football,  is  a 
most  dangerous  play,  and  when  possibilities  of  defense  to  it  are  worked 
out  it  will  develop  into  an  extremely  rough  play.  It  is  artificial  in  that 
the  ball  may  be  passed  forward  only  to  certain  players.  Both  sides  being 
^<  on  side  "  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  dives  at  the  special  players  on  the 
offense  who  may  receive  the  ball  to  put  them  out  of  the  play,  nor  dives  at  the 
player  on  the  defense  who  is  trying  to  intercept  the  balL  Further,  a  player 
of  either  side,  catching  the  ball,  may  be  bowled  over.  All  his  senses  are 
concentrated  on  the  ball,  he  is  defenseless,  and  the  rules  invite  a  fierce 
dive  at  him  to  make  him  muff,  or  miss  it  If  a  player  of  the  offense 
about  to  catch  a  forward  pass  can  be  knocked  down,  so  much  the  better, 
as,  having  missed  it,  the  ball  will  be  brought  back  to  its  starting-place 
and  given  to  the  defense.    The  rule  is  about  as  vicious  as  one  would  be 
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allowing  a  back  about  to  catch  a  pant  to  be  bowled  over.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  rushing  game  with  open  play,  more  passing  from  player  to  player, 
especially  when  the  man  with  the  ball  is  to  be  tackled. 

There  is  one  feature  which  is  not  right.  Ask  any  player  what  it  is  in 
football  which  he  most  dreads ;  what  slows  down  the  play  and  prevents 
the  side  having  the  ball  from  trying  dashing  plays,  in  the  hope  of  long 
runs ;  why  long  passes  are  not  resorted  to,  and  why  the  ball  is  not  passed 
from  player  to  player  as  the  player  with  the  ball  is  tackled.  He  would 
say  that  it  is  the  fear  of  losing  the  ball  by  a  fumble.  It  seems  to  me  then, 
if  we  can  eliminate  this  fear  of  fumbling  and  of  losing  the  ball  by  risky 
play,  we  shall  encourage  open  play  and  increase  the  good,  spectacular 
play  of  rushing  with  the  ball,  which  is  the  fundamental  play  in  Rugby 
FootbalL  The  single  word  "  fumbling  "  is  the  bugbear  of  football,  and 
has  always  been  since  the  American  game  began.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  of  fumbling,  it  goes  without  saying  that  more  passes,  long  and  short, 
would  be  tried  ;  players  about  to  be  tackled  would  pass  the  baU  to  another 
runner,  thereby  advancing  the  ball  further.  Why  not  do  away  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  a  fumble,  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  ball,  and  substitute 
therefor  the  penalty  or  rule  that,  in  case  of  a  fumble  and  recovery  of  the 
ball  by  the  opponent,  the  ball  shall  be  down  in  the  place  where  the  ball 
was  fumbled  ?  The  possession  of  the  ball  is  worth  from  40  to  60  yards, 
and  the  loss  of  such  by  a  fumble  is  the  severest  penalty  to  which  any 
team  may  be  made  subject,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  misplay, 
as  the  hard  n^ork  of  an  entire  team  for  a  whole  game  may  be  lost  by  one 
man's  fumble. 

The  English  game  abounds  with  open  runs  and  many  passes,  for  the 
reason  that  a  fumble  is  not  fatal  and  simply  means  a  '^  down  "  and  an- 
other scrimmage.  From  this  scrimmage  either  side  may  get  possession 
of  the  ball  for  another  rush.  In  short  they  do  not  have  possession  of  the 
ball  for  a  series  of  downs  as  we  do.  If  they  have  a  down  they  first 
struggle  for  possession  of  the  ball  and  then  pass  and  rush  it.  Once  hav- 
ing possession  from  a  scrimmage,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  take  chances 
and  pass  the  ball  to  another  runner  rather  than  be  tackled.  The  English 
game  encourages  great  individual  skill,  while  the  American  game  unfor- 
tunately has  tended  altogether  to  become  a  machine-team  game.  The 
ideal  game  would  be  one  having  the  best  features  of  both,  requiring  as  much 
individual  skill  as  the  English  game  and  abo  the  team  work  and  con- 
tinuity of  play  in  a  well  planned  series  which  we  are  used  to.  A  funda- 
mental idea  in  America  is  the  continuous  possession  of  the  ball  by  one 
side  as  long  as  that  side  by  its  skill  can  advance  it  the  required  distance 
in  a  limited  number  of  tries.  We  must  not  depart  from  this.  We  enjoy 
a  series  of  plays  intelligently  executed.  Our  strategy  is  something  that 
the  English  game  does  not  have. 
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Having  done  away  with  the  objection  to  attempting  open  play  by  elim- 
inating the  extreme  penalty  for  fumbling,  we  ehoald  build  up  the  new 
game  by  two  fundamental  changes.  Instead  of  the  forward  pass  over 
the  line  we  should  allow  as  many  passes  forward,  back,  or  sideways  as 
desired,  if  the  ball  does  not  go  ahead  of  the  line  of  scrimmage.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  eventual  runner  secure  a  good  start,  and 
would  require  some  very  pretty  play  in  passing  from  player  to  player  to 
get  an  opening  f 9r  a  rush.  We  should*  have  the  same  ruling  for  an  inter- 
cepted pass  as  for  a  fumble.  It  would  amount  to  this,  that  the  defense 
would  have  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  ball  to  have  it  declared  down, 
either  by  obtaining  possession  of  it  or  by  holding  the  rusher  who  has  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  second  change  has  to  do  with  the  distance  to  be  gained  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  downs.  From  experience,  with  the  added  advantage  of 
being  able  to  pass  in  any  direction  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  I  should 
say  that  three  downs  for  ten  yards,  as  was  the  rule  this  year,  would  be  con- 
sistent, bat  a  change  from  this  is  advisable.  The  three-downs-f or-five-yards 
game  deteriorated  into  a  game  of  short  sure  gains  without  any  attempt  to 
try  long  runs.  Allowing  three  downs  for  ten  yards  will  result  in  the  same 
tendency.  A  team  will  be  slow  to  waste  one  down  in  a  risky  open  play,  for 
it  may  mean  the  loss  of  the  ball  in  the  next  two  downs.  The  vital  change 
is  to  require  a  team  to  make  a  touchdown  in  ten  downs,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  yards  gained  at  each  rush.  This  would  put  a  premium  on  open 
play  or  really  ordinary  attempts  at  long  runs,  and  the  chances  are  that  in 
ten  tries  several  fairly  long  mns  would  be  made.  It  would  open  up  the 
game  where  the  piecemeal  three  downs  for  ten  yards  cramps  the  game. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  rules  help  each  other.  Requiring  a  touch- 
down or  nothing  and  giving  ten  tries  for  it  necessitates  long  gains  and  an 
open  style  of  play.  The  rule  allowing  all  sorts  of  passing  behind  the  line 
gives  ample  opportunity  for  the  plays  to  get  well  started,  and  the  taking 
away  of  the  bugbear,  "  fumbling,"  encourages  all  sorts  of  passing,  and 
on  every  tackle  there  ought  to  be  a  pass  to  some  other  rusher,  resulting  in 
all  probability  in  fui*ther  rushing.  The  goal  line  must  be  crossed  in  ten 
tries.  Needless  to  say  long  runs  will  be  attempted.  A  failure  to  gain 
once  or  twice  would  not  be  discouraging  and  one  or  two  long  runs  must 
result  from  tlie  ten  tries.  The  quarter-back  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
play  a  broader  game,  instead  of  trying  continuously  to  hammer  out  five 
or  ten  yards  in  three  downs.  It  can  be  said  confidently  that  while  the 
game  requires  the  three  downs  for  ten  yards'  gain,  and  penalizes  fumb- 
ling as  heavily  as  at  present,  it  will  be  a  slow  cramped  game  with  no  long 
runs  confidently  attempted ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  game  requires 
a  touchdown  in  ten  tries,  the  play  will  be  open,  brilliant,  lively,  with 
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more  scoring  by  both  teams,  and  this  will  be  trae  especially  if  the  danger 
in  fumbling  is  eliminated  and  if  freedom  of  passing  behind  the  line  of  ' 
scrimmage  is  aUowed.     With  onside  kicking  there  will  be  enough  kicking 
in  the  game.    Every  ten  rushes  there  must  be  either  a  try  for  goal  or  a 
punt  unless  a  touchdown  is  made  on  the  tenth  down. 

All  the  changes  simplify  the  game.  They  do  away  with  the  chalk-lines, 
linemen  with  their  measuring-rods,  delays  in  order  to  measure  third 
downs,  disputes  oyer  possession  of  the  ball  when  two  players  on  opposite 
sides  are  hugging  it,  the  ridiculous  technicalities  of  the  forward  pass, 
whether  it  crossed  the  line  so  many  feet  from  centre  or  whether  the  right 
man  caught  it ;  they  put  the  American  game  back  where  it  originally  was 
without  the  loss  of  any  essentially  American  characteristic 

A  few  other  of  the  old  rules  that  do  not  fit  are  the  penalti^  for  holding 
and  offside  play.  These  are  now  much  too  severe  and  are  not  of  the  right 
sort.  It  is  discouraging  for  a  team  to  be  penalized  by  a  large  distance 
penalty  for  the  fault  of  one  man.  Half  the  offside  play  furthermore  is 
the  result  of  over-anxiety  and  has  no  real  effect  on  the  play.  For  offside 
play,  if  by  the  defense,  the  offense  should  have  the  option  of  taking  a 
penalty  or  not.  They  will  not  take  it  after  a  fair  gain  by  the  play.  If 
taken,  the  offending  player  should  be  taken  out  of  the  game  for  a  certain 
number  of  rushes,  and  the  play  should  be  played  over  again  from  its  orig- 
inal place.  Holding  should  have  a  similar  penalty,  only  more  severe.  If 
a  player  of  the  offense  is  offside,  or  holds,  and  the  defense  elects  to  take 
the  penalty,  which  of  course  it  would,  the  offending  player  should  be  re- 
moved for  a  certain  number  of  rushes,  but  more  for  holding  than  for  off- 
side play.  Offside  play  by  the  defense  might  be  penalized  by  giving  an 
extra  rush  to  the  offense,  and  if  by  the  offense  by  taking  away  one  rush. 

The  shape  of  the  ball  with  the  new  game  should  be  round  and  not 
elongated  as  now.  With  onside  kicking  a  round  ball  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  players  may  judge  the  bound.  A  round  ball  can  be  handled, 
passed,  and  kicked  more  accurately  than  the  ball  now  used.  This  change 
has  already  been  proposed  and  will  probably  be  made. 

The  changes  suggested  in  this  article  are  simply  outlined,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  show  what  the  final  rules  should  be,  but  with  these 
changes  we  would  have  all  the  best  points  of  the  English  and  American 
games  combined,  and  it  should  result  in  the  best  possible  game  of  foot- 
ball 

AHhur  M.  BeaU,  '97. 
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The  revised  registratioii  statdsties  of  the  University,  as 


BMiitnita     given  in  the  catalogae  for  the  current  academic  year,  are  as 
follows : 


i 
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Lftwrenee  Sdentifio  School  .    .    .    . 
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6 
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37 
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—18 
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1OT6 
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2 
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83 
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4 
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18 
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17 
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Last  spring  the  graduate  members  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  appointed 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of  the  Society 
in  1908.     Under  the  aospices  of  this  committee  a  meeting  of  all  alumni 

interested  in  the  advancement  of  music  at  Harvard  was  held 
iBfftetiM^  on  Commencement  Day,  to  consider,  in  connection  with  the 
Bb2o!'^Hi!w  <^®^hration  of  the  centennial,  a  broader  movement  for  in- 
9*^^  creased  concentration  and  efficiency  of  the  various  musical 

organizations  at  Harvard  —  more  especially  for  the  federation 
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of  all  members,  graduate  and  andergradaate,  of  all  the  masical  societieB 
in  a  union  to  support  the  Department  of  Music  and  aid  in  its  advance- 
ment, and  also  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  and  all  the  musical  societies.  The  chief  results  of  this 
meetmg  were  the  formation  of  an  association  known  as  the  Musical  Union 
of  .  Harvard  University,  and  the  appointment  of  a  building  committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  proposed  new  building.  The  main  features  of 
the  proposed  building,  carefully  worked  out  by  architects  and  recently 
approved  by  the  Department,  are  as  follows :  A  hall  (capable  of  seating 
500)  for  chamber  concerts,  lectures,  concerts  by  the  Pierian  Sodality, 
Glee  Club,  and  other  College  societies,  organ  recitals  and  organ  practice ; 
a  smaller  hall  (to  seat  260)  for  rehearsals,  lectures,  etc ;  a  large  room 
for  the  musical  library ;  seven  smaller  rooms  for  class-work  and  the  use 
of  the  musical  societies  for  rehearsab;  and  two  rooms  for  the  use  of 
professors  in  the  Department  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  new  building 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Professor  J.  K.  Paine,  who  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music  in  the  University.  A  site,  desirable  at  once  because  of 
its  accessibility  and  the  probability  of  its  being  always  reasonably  quiet, 
has  been  selected  on  Holmes  Field  by  President  Eliot 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  building  as  planned  will  be  $100,000,  and 
a  maintenance  fund  of  $50,000  more  will  be  required  to  provide  an  an- 
nual income  for  light,  heat,  care,  and  repairs.  In  order  that  the  building 
may  be  ready  in  time  for  dedication  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Pierian  Sodality,  which  occurs  in  1908,  work  should  be  begun  this 
spring,  and  a  subscription  committee  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
collection  of  funds  for  this  purpose  during  the  past  two  months.  Prof. 
Spalding  has  recently  made  a  two  weeks'  trip  through  the  larger  cities 
of  the  Middle  West  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  this  project ; 
as  a  result  of  his  efforts  the  Harvard  clubs  in  each  city  have  undertaken 
to  raise  subscriptions.  An  article,  by  E.  B.  HiU,  '94,  setting  forth  more 
fully  the  needs,  uses,  and  purposes  of  the  new  building,  is  printed  else- 
where in  this  Magaatine. 

The  final  drawings  for  the  new  building  for  the  Dental  School  have 
been  made  by  the  architects,  Shepley,  Rutan,  and  Coolidge.  The  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  the  corner  of  Longwood  Ave.  and  Wigglesworth 
St,  Boston,  on  a  site  purchased  by  the  Corporation  two  years  ago  for 
$36,000,  adjacent  to  the  new  Medical  School.  The  plans  for  the  interior 
of  the  building  include  a  museum,  general  offices,  a  library,  and  large 
amphitheatre  on  the  ground  floor ;  an  operating-room,  to  accommodate 
about  50  chairs,  and  several  small  lecture-rooms  on  the  second  floor; 
and  extensive  mechanical  laboratories  on  the  top  floor.  Of  the  $500,000, 
estimated  as  necessary  to  complete,  equip,  and  adequately  endow  this  new 
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building,  about  $60,000  is  at  present  available,  bat  the  interest  of  the 
alumni  is  so  manifest  that  there  are  strong  hopes  that  enough  money 
may  be  secured  to  make  it  possible  to  lay  the  foundations  before  long. 
A  novel  appeal  to  the  600  living  alumni  of  the  School  in  behalf  of  the 
new  building  was  made  last  spring.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to  each 
alunmus  asking  him  to  contribute  to  the  building  and  endowment  fund 
the  gross  proceeds  of  one  day's  work  in  each  year.  Up  to  January  1, 
1907,  over  100  such  agreements,  amounting  to  $2107  for  the  year  1906, 
had  been  received  by  the  subscription  committee. 

The  following  gifts  to  the  University  have  recently  been  received  by  the 
Corporation : 

The  sum  of  $60,000,  received  through  Mr.  Charles  C.  Jackson,  Treasurer 
of  the  John  Homans  Memorial  Fund  to  establish  the  John  Homans  Pro- 
fessorship in  Surgery ;  also  an  additional  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  tablet 
eiftototkt  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  Medical  School  buildings  in  Dr.  Homans*s 
UBlvcnlty.  memory.  —The  sum  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
for  additions  to  the  collections  of  the  Semitic  Museum.  *— The  sum  of 
$1200  from  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Association  to  be  applied  to 
raise  the  salary  of  one  or  more  of  the  younger  instructors  in  the  Medical 
School  for  1906-07  ;  and  the  sum  of  $2430  from  the  same  source,  to  be 
held  as  the  nucleus  for  a  permanent  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  applied  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  future.  —  The  sum  of  $2000  by 
bequest  of  the  late  E.  A.  W.  Harlow,  '41,  "  for  assisting  poor  young  men 
of  excellent  moral  character  in  the  academic  department."  —  The  sum  of 
$186  from  the  National  Municipal  League  for  the  purchase  of  books  to 
aid  in  conducting  the  course  in  Municipal  Government  at  the  University. 
— At  a  meeting,  Dec.  10,  1906,  the  Corporation  established  four  scholar- 
ships, two  with  an  income  of  $200  each,  and  two  with  an  income  of  $160 
each,  from  the  income  of  the  Edward  Erwin  Coolidge  Fund,  given  in 
memory  of  Edward  Erwin  Coolidge,  1901,  of  Natick,  Mass.  These  schol- 
arships are  to  be  administered  as  loans,  and  will  become  due  five  years 
after  the  incumbent's  connection  with  Harvard  as  a  student  In  the 
assignment  of  these  scholarships  weight  will  be  given  to  the  candidates' 
health  and  vigor,  especially  as  shown  by  proficiency  in  outdoor  sports,  as 
well  as  to  his  mental  and  moral  qualities ;  and  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  descendants  of  John  Coolidge,  who  settled  in  Watertown  about 
1630,  and  to  residents  of  Natick,  Mass.  —  Among  several  recent  valuable 
gifts  to  the  College  Library  may  be  mentioned  the  diploma  given  to 
Washington  Irving  as  a  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  Commencent  of  1832, 
and  signed  by  Josiah  Quincy  as  President,  from  Mr.  Marshall  C  Lefferts 
of  New  York ;  a  large  collection  of  documentary  material  relating  to  the 
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Dama,  from  the  Rassian  Groyernment  through  Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer, 
'79,  United  States  Ambassador ;  a  copy  of  itie  f  amoas  Kehnscott  Chaucer, 
a  folio  of  554  pages,  copiously  illustrated  from  drawings  by  Bume-Jones, 
printed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  William  Morris,  and  decorated 
from  his  designs,  from  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  well-known  dramatist 

The  present  financial  situation  of  the  University  is  peculiar,  and  though 
perhaps  not  alarming,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Harrard  has  received  upwards  of  $5,000,000  in  gifts  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  Treasurer's  report  for  the  past  year  shows  in  jf^^^g^n^ 
the  combined  account  of  Hie  University,  College,  Lawrence  nauioM. 
Scientific  School,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Library, 
a  total  deficit  of  $59,296.31,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University. 
In  paying  off  this  deficit,  the  sum  of  $32,005.06  has  been  taken  from 
the  soH^alled  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (a  fund  chiefly  accumulated 
from  gains  in  investments  of  the  property  of  the  University),  which  has 
been  thereby  wiped  out ;  the  remaining  $27,291.25  has  been  supplied  from 
the  Henry  L.  Pierce  bequest.  As  this  last  sum,  however,  is  less  than  the 
net  accrued  income  of  this  bequest,  since  it  was  first  received  by  the  Uni- 
versity, the  principal  of  the  named  funds  of  the  University  has  not  been 
diminished  this  year.  The  causes  of  this  deficit,  which  at  first  sight 
might  seem  almost  inexplicable  in  view  of  the  large  gifts  recently  received 
by  EUurvard,  become  plainly  evident  on  closer  examination.  In  the  first 
place  the  gifts  recently  received  are  nearly  all  for  special  purposes,  •— 
e.  g,y  the  fund  received  for  building  the  new  Medical  SchooL  They  have 
not  increased  the  unrestricted  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  University ; 
nay,  more,  in  one  case — that  of  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund — they 
have  actually  diminished  them  ;  for  as  a  result  of  the  increase  of  salaries 
caused  by  the  receipt  of  that  fund,  every  new  appointment  of  an  instructor 
or  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  costs  more  than  was 
hitherto  the  case.  Secondly,  the  increased  size  of  the  University  plant, 
and  the  responsibilities  which  it  entails  (as,  for  instance,  a  contribution 
of  about  $10,000  to  the  paving  of  Cambridge  St  and  Broadway,  from 
Quincy  St  around  to  Phillips  Brooks  House),  are  a  continually  increasing 
drain  on  the  University's  resources,  which  there  are  no  correspondingly 
increasing  assets  to  balance,  and  the  situation  here  is  made  worse  by 
the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  been  visible  on  all  sides 
in  the  last  five  years.  Lastly,  there  has  been,  of  course,  a  very  consider- 
able expansion  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  University  during  the  past 
few  years,  though  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  expan- 
sion has  been  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number  of 
oonises  ion  unusual  and  out-of-the-way  subjects  —  '<  frills/'  as  they  are 
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sometimes  called  —  as  in  the  much  more  needful  direction  of  increasing 
the  number  of  assistants  and  younger  instructors  in  order  to  render  the 
work  of  the  large  courses  (like  History  la,  English  A,  or  Economics  1) 
more  effectiye,  and  to  improve  and  make  closer  the  relations  of  teacher 
and  undergraduate.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  to 
economize  by  reducing  the  number  of  assistants  and  instructors  on  annual 
appointments  would  threaten  seriously  to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  here. 

Seyeral  items  which  promise  to  make  the  deficit  for  the  present  year  far 
less  considerable  at  least  than  that  of  last,  if  not  entirely  to  eliminate  it, 
i*emain  to  be  mentioned,  though  the  Corporation's  attitude  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  cheerful.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  system  of  tuition  fees,  by 
which  an  extra  charge  is  made  for  every  course  and  half-course  taken  in 
excess  of  the  regular  requirement,  promises  to  yield  a  revenue  of  about 
$20,000 ;  the  number  of  students  in  the  departments  of  the  University 
affected  by  the  deficit,  moreover,  is  larger  by  70  than  it  was  last  year. 
Secondly,  the  increase  of  the  amount  receivable  this  year  from  the  rent  of 
College  rooms  over  last  year  is  nearly  $7000.  Lastly,  as  the  places  left 
vacant  by  the  deaths  of  Professor  Pierce,  Dean  Shaler,  and  Professor 
Paine  have  not  been  filled,  and  apparently  are  not  to  be  filled  in  the  near 
future,  the  Corporation  will  thus  save  the  major  part  of  their  salaries. 
The  question  as  to  when  the  McKay  bequest  will  begin  to  be  available  is 
at  present  apparently  unanswerable,  as  it  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
several  mining  properties,  but  the  nearest  possible  date  is  1909.  Against 
these  assets  and  savings  there  are  doubtless  several  new  items  of 
expense  to  be  set,  but  whatever  happens,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
no  further  curtailment  of  mstruction  at  Harvard  will  be  made,  and  that 
such  increase  as  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  her  primacy  will  be 
possible  from  time  to  time.  The  University  can  better  afford  to  do  with- 
out an  adequate  plant,  desirable  and  even  necessary  as  that  is,  than  an 
adequate  teaching  staff ;  moreover,  expansions  of  the  latter  will  probably 
come  nearer  paying  for  themselves  than  expansions  of  the  former. 

The  second  year  of  the  Grerman  exchange  has  been,  from  the  Harvard 
point  of  view  at  least,  an  even  more  notable  success  than  the  first ;  Pro- 
fessor Ktthnemann's  recent  departure  has  been  the  cause  of  universal 
Fnfeflior  regret.     Not  only  were  his  courses  of  thriUing  interest  to 

Kflhinmimin.  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  them ;  he  en- 
tered heartily  and  enthusiastically  into  every  phase  of  Harvard  life,  and 
won  for  himself  universal  respect,  admiration,  and  love.  It  is  appar- 
ently an  era  of  international  educational  exchanges ;  the  example  which 
has  been  set  by  Harvard  has  already  been  imitated  once,  and  promises  to 
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be  imitated  again ;  bat  it  is  doabtfol  if  any  other  foreign  professor  will 
yisit  this  country  who  will  be  more  cordially  welcomed,  or  will  leave  more 
golden  memories  behind  him  than  Professor  Ktihnemann. 

Pursuant  to  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
a  course  of  free  public  lectures^  on  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, has  just  been  inaug^urated  at  the  new  Medical  School  buildings, 
and  will  continue  till  the  middle  of  May.  These  lectures,  pm^io  oouxms 
given  by  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  are  designed  to  RjgSilSiS; 
inform  those  who  attend  them  concerning  the  fundamental  iBflnury- 
principles  of  public  and  private  health,  and  to  indicate  the  simplest  and 
most  important  remedies  for  and  precautions  against  dbease.  A  few  of 
the  titles  of  the  lectures  are  significant  —  ^'  How  the  Common  Infectious 
Diseases  are  spread,"  "  Public  and  Individual  Water  Supplies,''  <'  Under 
what  Circumstances  should  you  send  for  the  Doctor  ?  "  '^  £yesight  and 
School  Life,"  etc.,  etc.  Among  the  many  efforts  recently  made  to  render 
Harvard  an  instrument  of  effective  and  grenerous  public  service,  none  has 
been  more  wisely  conceived,  or  more  happily  carried  into  effect  than  this. 

Gratifying  indications  of  the  steadily  increasing  usefulness  of  the  Still- 
man  Infirmary  for  members  of  the  University  are  continually  forthcom- 
ing. During  the  academic  year  1905-06  the  total  number  of  cases  admit- 
ted for  treatment  was  432,  a  large  increase  over  preceding  years.  The 
new  contagious  ward,  opened  last  year,  for  the  isolation  of  suspicious 
cases,  has  proved  its  usefulness  as  an  efficient  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  contagion,  though  this  year  only  two  men  have  been  treated 
there.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  past  year  at  the  Infirmary  was  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  admitted  to  the  general  ward  rather 
than  to  private  rooms.  Since  the  Infirmary  was  founded  the  total  number 
of  cases  annually  treated  there  has  more  than  doubled,  but  as  the  number 
of  cases  treated  in  the  private  rooms  has  remained  nearly  constant,  this 
increase  is  practically  entirely  caused  by  the  larger  resort  to  the  general 
ward.  This  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  greater  number  of  poor  stu- 
dents who  have  lately  gone  to  the  Infirmary  for  treatment  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  present  system  of  a  fixed  annual  assessment  of  $4  on 
every  student  in  the  University  for  the  support  of  the  Infirmary,  in  return 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  two  weeks'  free  nursing  in  case  he  falls  ill. 

A  complete  plan  for  an  alliance  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  with 
Harvard  University  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary 
after  consultation  with  President  Eliot.    For  several  years  propoMd  tlli- 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  for  the  Seminary  to  remove  £|2i^^ 
from  its  present  situation  in  Andover  to  Cambridge  and  to 
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arrange  a  suitable  connectioii  with  Harrard  Uniyersity.  No  decisive  ae- 
tion  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  trustees  of  the  Seminary,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  sach  action  will  be  long  deferred,  as  the  opinions  of  the  alomni 
of  the  Seminary  are  being  extensively  sought,  and  are  far  from  unani- 
mous. Harvard  can  of  course  make  no  further  move  in  the  matter,  until 
the  authorities  of  the  Seminary  have  reached  a  final  decision.  The  terms 
of  the  plan  now  under  consideration  are  briefly  as  follows : 

The  organization  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  shall  be  maintained 
without  change,  all  its  trusts  being  executed  as  at  present  The  Semi- 
nary shall  have  a  new  building  near  the  Harvard  IXvinity  School,  to  be 
called  <<  Andover  Hall."  The  Andover  faculty  shall  be  designated  by  the 
title,  "  Andover  Professors  in  Harvard  University ; "  but  this  title  nhall 
not  carry  any  stipend  from  the  University,  nor  give  a  seat  in  any  Uni- 
versity faculty.  The  professors  in  the  Harvard  Divimty  School  and  the 
professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  with  the  President  of  the 
University,  shall  constitute  a  "  Council  for  Theology,"  with  advisory  pow- 
ers only,  its  function  being  to  suggest,  plan,  and  coordinate  courses  for 
theological  instruction.  Courses  given  by  the  University  professors  shall, 
if  approved  for  that  purpose  by  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary,  be  accepted 
for  the  Andover  degree  of  B.D.,  and  courses  given  by  the  Andover  pro- 
fessors will,  if  approved  by  the  Harvard  faculty  of  divinity,  be  accepted 
for  the  Harvard  degree  of  B.D. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors, 
Almmil  Asia-  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  headquarters  of 
eUtton  plans,  i^^  alumni  of  the  University  in  Boston^  The  project,  which 
will  unquestionably  be  realized  within  the  next  few  months,  contemplates 
the  establishment  at  50  State  St.,  Boston,  in  the  building  at  present  used 
by  the  Corporation,  of  a  general  bureau  of  information  pertaining  to  the 
University,  which  shall  be  at  the  service  of  graduates  and  other  persons 
interested  in  Harvard,  and  desirous  of  knowing  about  any  of  her  schools, 
departments,  or  individual  members.  All  publications,  documents,  data, 
statistics,  and  announcements  of  the  activities  of  the  University  will  be 
kept  on  file  at  this  new  office.  The  general  secretary  in  charge  of  it 
will  in  future  undertake  the  publication  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 
a  work  hitherto  done  by  the  University,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Harvard  BiUletin,  hitherto  published  by  the  Athletic  Association  of  ELar- 
vard  Graduates,  will,  with  the  consent  of  that  organization,  be  taken  over 
by  the  Alumni  Association  and  made  its  official  organ.  The  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Alumni  Association  will  be  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  the 
present  editor,  however,  continuing  as  managing  editor.    Mr.  E.  H.  Wells, 
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'97,  assistant  dean  of  Harvard  College,  has  been  made  general  secretary 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  and  will  take  charge  of  the  new  bureau.  He 
will  of  course  be  unable  to  keep  on  with  his  work  at  Cambridge  as  assist- 
ant dean,  but  he  will  continue  in  his  capacity  as  secretary  for  appoint- 
ments, and  will  doubtless  conduct  this  work  as  a  part  of  his  new  duties  as 
secretary  of  the  alumni. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association 
held  Jan.  9,  a  slight  change  in  the  method  of  nominating  Overseers  was 
made.  In  future  the  committee  will  not  propose  as  candidate  for  election 
any  person  whose  six-year  term  as  Overseer  shall  have  expired  within  the 
year  preceding  such  election.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  usual  practice  to 
reelect  every  Overseer  after  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  for  another  six 
years,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  regard  to  the  regularity  of  his  attend- 
ance, or  his  interest  and  ability  in  office.  It  is  hoped  that  this  new 
arrangement,  by  insisting  on  a  year's  interval  between  expiration  of  office 
and  candidacy  for  reelection,  will  remedy  this  evil,  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  case  a  man  has  been  negligent,  for  replacing  him  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  by  some  one  else. 

Several  important  engineering  and  architectural  enterprises,  soon  to  be 
undertaken,  or  else  already  under  way  in  Boston  and  in  Cambridge,  pro- 
mise greatly  to  increase  the  facilities  of  life  at  the  University  and  much 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  Chief  among  inpoyaiitiits 
these  should  be  mentioned  the  Charles  River  Dam.  Work  ftS^JSiSfil: 
on  this  was  begun  in  March,  1905,  and  the  original  contract  >><*• 
calls  for  its  completion  before  July  15,  1908 :  owing,  however,  to  several 
additional  dredging  operations  recently  planned,  this  contract  will  doubt- 
less be  extended.  The  dam  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  Craigie  Street 
(East  Cambridge)  Bridge ;  its  length  will  be  1300  feet,  its  width  varying 
from  340  to  490  feet.  It  will  consist  of  two  granite  walls  backed  by 
concrete,  the  space  between  the  supporting  piles  being  filled  in  with  earth. 
Its  height  will  be  11  feet  above  mean  high-water  level  and  13  feet  above 
full-basin  level.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  the  embankment 
on  the  Boston  side  extend  out  a  distance  of  100  to  300  feet  back  of 
Charles  St,  Beacon  St.,  and  Bay  State  Road,  so  as  to  form,  together 
with  land  already  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commissioner  and 
the  City  of  Cambridge,  a  continuous  park  system  from  the  new  dam  up  the 
river  to  Watertown.  Needless  to  say  the  presence  of  a  clear,  clean  stream, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  unsightly  mudbanks  at  present  laid  bare  at  every 
low  tide  will  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  Harvard.  The  oarsmen  will 
profit  most  directly  by  the  change,  but  the  University  as  a  whole  will  be 
profoundly  gratified  for  an  improvement  which  will  make  the  walk  to 
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Soldier's  Field  a  pleasnre  in  the  future  instead  of  an  eyesore  as  in  the 
past  There  is  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  completed,  and 
perhaps  before,  the  construction  of  a  new  and  wider  bridge  over  the  river 
at  Boylston  St.  will  be  begun.  There  has  been  a  loug-f  elt  want  of  a 
better  approach  to  Soldier's  Field  from  the  Cambridge  side  than  that 
afforded  by  the  present  drawbridge,  which  has,  moreover,  been  several 
times  condemned  as  unsafe  by  the  Government  inspectors,  and  as  often 
patched  up  to  meet  requirements.  But  as  the  river  is  still  a  navigable 
waterway  for  barges  that  ply  between  the  coal-yards  in  Boston  Harbor 
and  one  or  two  wharves  in  Brighton,  a  stationary  bridge  over  the  chan- 
nel at  Boylston  St.,  if  constructed  now,  would  have  to  have  a  height  of 
at  least  25  feet  in  order  to  satisfy  Government  requirements.  The  prob- 
abilities are,  therefore,  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  will  be  postponed 
until  the  authorities  gain  control  of  the  Brighton  wharves  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  a  much  lower  bridge.  Lastly,  the  speed  and  ease  of  com- 
munication between  Cambridge  and  Boston  will  be  vastly  improved  when 
the  new  subway,  which  will  go  underground  at  Harvard  Square,  emerge 
at  the  new  Cambridge  bridge,  and  probably  tunnel  under  Beacon  Hill,  is 
completed.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  trip  from 
Harvard  Square  to  Park  St  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  on  the  new  Weld  Boathouse  which 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  early  April.  Its  dimensions  are  158 
feet  long  by  78  feet  wide ;  it  will  cost  about  $100,000.  An  office,  drying- 
room,  and  boatrroom  which  will  accommodate  30  eight-oar  shells,  numer- 
ous small  boats,  and  rowing-machines,  a  repair-shop  and  work-room 
will  occupy  the  first  floor.  The  second  floor  will  be  chiefly  given  up  to 
locker,  bath,  toilet,  and  rubbing  rooms,  and  a  spacious  club-room  with 
terra-cotta  fireplaces  at  each  end.  The  construction  of  this  boathouse 
is  made  possible  by  the  kindness  of  the  family  of  Goorge  W.  Weld,  '60, 
the  donor  of  the  original  Weld  Boathouse,  who  had  intended  for  a  long 
time  to  g^ve  a  new  and  better  building,  but  who  died  last  year  before  his 
plan  could  be  realized. 

University  19,  formerly  used  for  recitations,  has  been  remodeled,  and 
made  into  an  office  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  his  assistants. 
The  room  made  vacant  in  University  5  will  afford  much  needed  addition 
to  the  offices  of  President  Eliot,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation. 

The  football  season  of  1906,  though  it  did  not  produce  a  winning 
Harvard  team,  was  on  the  other  hand  most  valuable  in  testing  and  demon- 
TlLo  p«st  Foot-  strating  the  superiority  of  the  reformed  game ;  and  if  the 
JJ^I^^Uf^  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  finally 
Atklitloi.  decides  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  football  as  an 
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intercollegiate  sport  at  Harvard,  Captain  Foster,  Coach  Beid,  and  their 
associates  can  justly  feel  that  they  havo  contributed  much  to  bring  about 
this  result.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  game  has  been  vastly 
improved.  The  final  contests  clearly  showed  the  possibilities  of  the  foi^ 
ward  pass,  which  earlier  in  the  season  was  not  much  tested ;  nay,  more, 
they  made  it  evident  that  the  team  which  can  play  the  open  game,  which 
all  the  reformers  aimed  to  bring  about,  will  in  future  be  successful  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  The  evils  of  brutality  and  unfair  play  have  been  much 
reduced,  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  do  still  more  in  the  line  of  re- 
form, the  Rules  Committee  of  last  year  is  certainly  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise  for  what  it  has  already  brought  about 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  relations  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
are  not  nearly  as  strained  as  some  of  the  newspapers,  in  the  week  previous 
to  the  Harvard-Yale  game,  endeavored  to  make  out  Several  very  unfor- 
tunate remarks  by  individuals  on  both  sides  were  tortured  and  exaggerated 
into  reports  of  an  athletic  '^  break  "  between  the  two  universities ;  and  false- 
hoods without  number  were  told  about  the  so-called  '*  Springfield  Con- 
ference "  concerning  the  officials  on  Nov.  ld-20,  to  which  the  present 
writer  went  as  one  of  the  Harvard  representatives.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  better  spirit  prevailed  in  the  game  at  New  Haven  than  has  been  wit- 
nessed at  a  Harvard-Yale  contest  for  several  years ;  the  game  was  free 
from  disagreeable  incidents,  and  the  attitude  of  the  two  ^'  crowds  ^  was 
one  of  friendly  rivalry.  If  athletic  relations  between  the  two  universi- 
ties are  broken  off,  it  will  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  not  to  any  ill  feeling  between  the 
universities  themselves.  The  regular  two-year  agreement  with  Yale  for 
contests  in  the  four  major  sports,  which  renews  itself  automatically  for 
successive  two-year  periods  unless  notice  be  sent  to  the  contrary,  has  of 
necessity  been  suspended  because  of  the  athletic  situation  at  Harvard. 
The  extension,  however,  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  period  after 
which  no  appointment  for  intercollegiate  contests  might  be  arranged, 
from  Dec.  1, 1906,  to  July  1, 1907,  has  made  possible  a  special  agree- 
ment for  the  ordinary  spring  schedules  of  baseball,  rowing,  and  track 
athletics  during  the  coming  season. 

Walter  Dana  Swan,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  died  on  Jan.  3,  in  the 
36th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  taught  at  Harvard  since  1897.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Corporation,  Nov.  26,  1906,  the  resignation  of  Edward 
Henry  Strobel,  '77,  as  Bemis  Professor  of  International  Law 
was  received  and  accepted.  In  addition  to  his  bachelor's 
degree,  Professor  Strobel  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1882,  and  of 
LL.D.  in  1906,  horn  the  University.    From  1886-90  he  was  Secretaiy 
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of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Madrid ;  from  189^-94,  Third  AsBistant 
Secretary  of  State ;  in  1894  he  was  made  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Ecaador,  and  a  little  later  to  Chile.  In  1897  he  beeame  Bemis  Professor 
at  Harvard,  and  in  1903  he  was  made  General  Ad^^iser  to  the  GoTemment 
of  Siam,  and  has  since  lived  in  Siam  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  he  has  been  very  seriously  ill ;  he  is  rapidly  recovering, 
however,  and  will  retam  to  Siam  as  soon  as  his  health  permits.  In 
accepting  his  resignation,  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  expressing  their 
high  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  University.  Prof.  Strobel's  suc- 
cessor has  not  yet  been  appointed.  The  coarse  on  International  Law 
(Government  4)  is  being  given  this  year  as  a  halfHsoorse  (second  half- 
year)  by  Prof.  George  C.  Wilson  of  Brown  University.  — On  Jan.  22, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  lecture  to  his  undergraduate  course  in  Philo- 
sophy (Philosophy  D)  Prof.  William  James  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some silver  loving-cup,  and  a  silver-topped  inkstand  from  the  members 
of  the  course.  It  is  understood  that  Prof.  James  will  not  give  any  more 
regular  lectures  at  Harvard,  but  he  will  continue  to  reside  in  Cambridge, 
and  doubtless  remain  closely  connected  with  the  University.  —  Mrs.  N.  S. 
Shaler  is  preparing  a  life  of  the  late  Dean  Shaler,  s*62,  to  be  published 
in  the  near  future.  She  will  be  grateful  for  any  letters,  anecdotes,  or 
reminiscences  bearing  on  Mr.  Shaler's  life.  These  should  be  sent  to  her 
liome  at  1776  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C  —  The  meeting  for 
the  announcement  and  award  of  academic  distinctions  at  Harvard  College 
during  the  past  academic  year  was  held  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Dec  19. 
The  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall,  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts, 
delivered  the  address. — President  Eliot's  four  essays  on  Washington, 
Franklin,  Channmg,  and  Emerson,  written  for  different  commemorative 
occasions,  have  recentiy  been  coUected  and  published  under  the  tide, 
>'  Four  American  Leaders."  —  The  Rt  Rev.  C.  H.  Brent,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Philippines,  has  been  appointed  William  Belden  Noble  Lecturer 
for  the  Academic  year  1907-08.  — The  resignations  of  Philippe  Belknap 
Marcou,  '76,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  and  of  Nonnan 
Greene  Reoch,  D.M.D.,  instructor  in  Orthodontia,  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Corporation.  —  The  David  A.  Wells  prize  of  $500  for  1906- 
07,  for  the  best  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original  investigation 
upon  some  subject  in  the  field  of  Economics,  has  been  awarded  to  George 
Randall  Lewis,  '02,  Ph.D.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Economics; 
the  subject  of  his  thesis  was  ''The  History  of  the  English  Tin  Mines." 
— The  Toppan  Prize  for  1906,  the  award  of  which  was  postponed 
until  the  present  academic  year,  has  been  awarded  to  Stuart  Da^fgetti 
'03,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  for  a  thesis  on  ''  Railroad  Reor- 
ganization in  the  United  States."    This  prize  of  $160  is  o£Eered  '<for 
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Uie  best  essay  (of  sufficient  merit)  on  a  sabject  in  Political  Science."  — 
Prof.  Roland  Thaxter  has  been  chosen  as  successor  to  Prof.  W.  S.  Farlow, 
who  has  recently  withdrawn  from  the  American  editorship  of  the  Annals 
of  Botany,  —  The  French  Government  has  conferred  on  Prof.  A.  P. 
Andrew,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  the  honorary  title  of  Officier 
d^AcoMmie.  £•  B.  Merriman,  97. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  1,  1906. 

Voted  that  a  course  fee  of  $10  be 
charged  for  Public  Speaking  Courses 
2,  8,  or  4  when  taken  in  addition  to  the 
fnATiTniifn  number  of  courses  that  may 
be  taken  for  the  general  fee  of  $150. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
James  H.  Ropes  for  leave  of  absence  for 
the  second  half  of  the  academic  year 
1907-08,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
established  by  this  Board  May  81, 1880. 

The  resignation  of  Arthur  Becket 
Lamb  as  Instructor  in  Chemistry  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect  Sept 
1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Selina  Cranch  Bond, 
Assistant  Emeritus  at  the  Astronomical 
Observatory  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Joseph  Pdo, 
Assistant  m  Education  for  one  year 
from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  1%  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  S.  Ames 
for  his  gift  of  $1000  to  the  Surgical 
Laboratory  Fund. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Arthur  W. 
Bkke  for  her  gift  of  $500  to  be  added 
to  the  principal  of  the  F.  B.  Greenough 
Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  the  IVustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  their  fourth  quarterly 
payment  of  $625  for  the  year  1905-06 


on  account  of  their  annual  gift  of  $2500 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  accordance 
with  their  offer  of  June  80,  1905. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ernest  Blaney 
Dane  for  his  gift  of  $500,  the  first  instal- 
ment of  a  gift  of  $5000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  College  Library. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Emil  C. 
Hammer  for  her  gift  of  $500  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  conmion-room  in  Conant 
Hall. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
from  Mrs.  M.  Carey  Lea,  to  be  added  to 
the  income  of  the  Joseph  Lovering  Fund 
for  Physical  Research  for  1906-07,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  being 
the  payment  for  the  month  of  October, 
1906,  under  the  rules  of  the  Foundation. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $100, 
to  be  used  as  the  income  of  Scholarship 
Funds  is  used,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
from  "  a  friend,"  to  be  used  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Medical  School,  be  grate^ 
fully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Julian  L. 
Coolidge  for  his  gift  of  $100  toward  the 
South  End  House  Fellowship. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Grew  for  his  gift  of  $25  toward  the  South 
End  House  Fellowship. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
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and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Blr.  John  F. 
Moors  for  his  gift  of  $25  toward  the 
South  End  House  Fellowship. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $50, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Dutch  lus- 
toiy  for  the  John  Lothrop  Motley  Collec- 
tion, be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $1^4.91,  received 
from  Mi.  Philip  Cabot,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  binding  certain  books  given 
to  the  Philosophical  Department  Library, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  each  giver  toward 
the  promotion  of  original  work  in  Dia- 
betes Mellitus,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  <^  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  each  giver  for  the 
Division  of  Music. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
John  Williams  White  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  academic  year  1907-08  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  established  by 
this  Board  May  31,  1880. 

The  resignation  of  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Di- 
vinity was  received  and  accepted  to  take 
effect  Nov.  21,  1906. 

The  resignation  of  James  Lee  Love 
as  Secretary  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  was  received  and  accepted  to  take 
effect  Nov.  12,  1906. 

The  resignation  of  A.  F.  Lemberger 
as  Proctor  for  1906-07  was  received  and 
accepted. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Ph)fessor  of  Meteorology,  to  serve  from 
September  1,  1906,  —  whereupon  bal- 
lots being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Abbott  Lawrence  Rotoh,  S.B.,  A.M., 
was  elected.  Voted  to  conmiunicate  this 
election  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that 
they  may  consent  thereto  if  th^  see  fit 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  to  serve 
from  Nov.  21,  1906,  —  whereupon  bal- 
lots being  given  in,  it  appeared  that  Wil- 


liam Wallace  Fenn,  S.T.B.,  A.Bi.,  was 
elected.  Voted  to  commnnicnte  this  eleo- 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they 
may  consent  thereto  if  th^  see  fit 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906 : 
Charles  Morton  Smith,  M.D.,  in  Sy- 
philis; Leo  Augustine  Rogers,  DJd.D., 
Mechanical  Dentistry;  John  Arthur 
Furbish,  Mechanical  Dentistry;  Clinton 
Maybeny  Pope,  D.M.D.,  Mechanical 
Dentisby :  Hany  Austin  Stone,  D  Jd  J>., 
Extracting  and  Anesthesia. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept  1,  1906: 
Arthur  Loeb  Mayer,  in  Social  Ethics; 
Frederick  Lincoln  Thompson,  History; 
Arthur  Irving  Andrews,  History;  Hemy 
Adams  Bellows,  English;  Warren  Bar- 
ton Blake,  English;  Alden  Brooks,  Eng- 
lish; Stanley  Perkins  Chase,  English; 
Robert  Wheaton  Coues,  English;  Leon- 
ard Hatch,  English;  Lawrence  Lewis, 
English;  William  Everett  McNeil], 
English;  Henry  Robinson  Shipherd, 
English;  William  Leavitt  Stoddard. 
English. 

Voted  to  appoint  Herbert  Melville 
Bqylston,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Examination  Proctors  for  one  year  from 
Sept  1,  1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Dean  Putnam  Lode- 
wood,  Proct(X"for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  academic  year. 

Voted  to  rescind  the  appointment  of 
Chandler  Rathfon  Post  as  Assistant  in 
Italian  instead  of  his  appointment  as 
Instructs  in  English  as  voted  Oct  8^ 
1906. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  26,  1906. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$51,554.01,  through  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Jackson,  Treasurer  of  the  John  Homana 
Memorial  Fund,  —  $50,000  thereof  to 
establish  the  John  Homans  Professor- 
ship  in  Surgery  and  $1,554.01  for  the 
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oectioii  of  a  tablet  in  one  of  the  Medical 
School  Buildings  in  Dr.  Homans's 
memofy,  in  accordance  with  the  offer 
which  was  gratef uUy  accepted  at  the 
meeting  of  April  80,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Blr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  tor  his  generous  gift  of  $10,000 
for  additions  to  the  collections  of  the 
Semitic  Museum. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  IVesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $833.38,  received  November  26, 
1906,  toward  the  expenses  at  the  Observ- 
aloiy  of  Harvard  University  on  account 
of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Assistant  Fh>- 
fessor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  his  gift  of 
$1500,  —  $1250  thereof  to  beused  fora 
certain  salary  at  the  College  library,  and 
$250  on  account  of  his  offer  of  $1000  for 
the  purchase  of  French  books  for  the 
College  Libraiy. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$2000,  the  bequest  of  Edwin  A.  W.  Har- 
low  "f(»r  assisting  poor  young  men  of 
cxodlent  moral  character  in  the  aca- 
demic department." 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $600, 
for  a  teaching  fellowship  in  Histology 
and  Embryology  for  1906-07,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $1200  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association  to  be  applied  to 
raise  the  salaiy  of  one  or  more  of  the 
younger  instructors  in  the  Medical 
School  for  1906-07,  and  the  same  was 
gratefully  accefited. 

Voied  to  appoint  William  Sturgis 
Bigelow,  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot,  and  J. 
Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year 
from  Jan.  1,  1907. 

The  resignation  of  Edward  Henry 


Strobd  as  Bemis  Ptofessor  of  Inter- 
nationai  Law  was  received  and  accepted 
to  take  effect  Nov.  26,  1906.  In  accept- 
ing with  regret  Phifcssor  Strobel's  resig- 
nation, the  Corporation  desire  to  record 
their  high  regard  for  his  services  to  the 
University,  which  they  know  to  have 
been  interrupted  and  now  terminated 
only  by  a  mission  offering  unique  oppor- 
tunities of  public  usefulness. 

The  resignation  of  Francis  Parkman 
Denny  as  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Dec.  1,  1906.    . 

Voted  to  diange  the  following  titles: 
Herbert  Joseph  Spmden  from  Assistant 
in  Anthropology  to  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Anthropology;  Francis  Glea- 
son  Fitzpatrick  from  Assistant  in  Fine 
Arts  to  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine 
Arts;  Arthur  Merle  Huriin  from  As- 
sistant in  Music  to  Austin  Teaching  Fel- 
low in  Music;  Paul  Whittier  Carleton 
from  Assistant  in  Chemistiy  to  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistiy;  Hany 
Louis  Frevert  from  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Chemistiy  to  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  As- 
sistants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1906: 
James  Edward  Gould,  in  Astronomy; 
William  Charles  Brenke,  in  Astronomy; 
Larkin  Douglass  Watson,  in  Astronomy; 
Earl  Foote  Adams,  in  Astronomy;  For- 
rest Ford  Harbour,  in  Astronomy;  Henry 
Maurice  Sheffer,  in  Philoeoi^y. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  6,  1906. 
The  President  reported  that  he  had 
received  through  Professor  Munro  an 
offer  frcnn  the  National  Municipal  League 
to  apply  the  sum  of  $185  to  the  purchase 
of  books  to  aid  in  conducting  the  course 
in  Municipal  Government  given  in 
Harvard  University,  and  it  was  Voted 
that  the  offer  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  President  and  Fdlows  be 
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sent  to  the  National  Municipal  League 
for  this  welcome  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity's equipment 

Fotoi  to  appoint  Edmond  Jean  Eggli, 
Fellow  of  the  Cerde  Fian^ais  de  TUni- 
Tersit^  Harvard  for  one  year  bom  Sept 
1,1906. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Alfred  Rehder,  As- 
sistant in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  from 
Sept  1,  1906. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Francis  Winslow  Pal- 
frey, M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine from  Dec.  1, 1906,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  academic  year. 

VaUd  to  appoint  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Materia 
Medica  for  one  year  from  Sept  1, 1906. 

Mating  of  Dec,  10,  1906. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $2480  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
Alumni  Association  to  be  held  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  permanent  fund  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  raise  the  sal- 
ary of  one  or  more  of  the  younger  in- 
structors in  the  Medical  School,  or  other- 
wise, in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Association. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  being 
the  payment  for  the  month  of  November, 
1906,  under  the  rules  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$464.92,  through  Mr.  Gardiner  M.  Lane, 
the  balance  of  the  gift  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fund 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library, 
and  the  same  was  gratefuUy  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  %St&5,  received 
from  Mr.  Augustus  Hemenway,  for  a 
case  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  be  grate- 
fuUy accepted. 

VoUd  that  the  gift  of  $250,  received 
from  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish,  toward  the 
addition  to  Gore  Hall,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 


VoUd  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  the  sec- 
ond payment  on  account  of  his  offer  of 
$50  ayear  for  five  years  for  the  purchase 
of  books  on  China,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

VoUd  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $25, 
the  first  instalment  of  an  cSxs  for  five 
years  of  the  same  amount,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  linguistic  materials  and  general 
ethnological  worics  from  the  Oceanic 
area  for  the  Cdlege  Library,  be  grate- 
fully accepted  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  letter  of  gift 

Fotaf  that  the  thanks  of  the  Presklent 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  each  giver  toward 
providing  additional  service  at  the  Col- 
lege Library. 

The  TVeasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$10,  the  fourth  annual  payment  under 
the  provisions  of  Clause  Forty  of  the  will 
of  Jerome  Whedock  as  amended  by  Sec- 
tion Seventeen  of  the  modifications  and 
amendments  thereof. 

VoUd,  on  recommendation  of  the  Resi- 
dent Executive  Board,  at  their  meeting 
of  Not.  21, 1906,  that  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents in  residence  for  only  a  part  of  the 
academic  year,  the  Bursar  be  instructed 
to  make  a  deduction  from  fees  for  addi- 
tional courses  proportionate  to  the  regu- 
lar deduction  from  the  fee  of  $150.  That 
Freshmen  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $20 
a  course,  in  addition  to  the  general  tui- 
tion fee  of  $150  for  each  course  or  half- 
course  taken  in  addition  to  the  amount 
of  work  prescribed  in  each  individual 
case. 

VoUd,  on  recommendation  of  the  Resi- 
dent Executive  Board,  at  their  meeting 
of  Nov.  30, 1906,  that  the  fee  for  a  labo- 
ratoiy  course  '*  primarily  for  Graduates*' 
or  "  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates," 
or  for  a  Course  for  Research,  shall  be 
computed  at  the  rate  of  $45  for  a  full 
course  and  $25  for  a  half-course  for  as 
many  courses  as  shall  rei^resent  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  subject  faj 
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the  student  In  fartimating  this  time  it 
shall  be  assumed  that  all  of  the  student's 
working  time  not  devoted  to  other  spe- 
cified and  aooepted  courses  or  occupa^ 
tions  is  given  to  this  course. 

That  rooms  in  HoUis,  Stoughton,  and 
Holworthy  be  assigned  for  the  year  1907 
-08  in  the  same  manner  as  authorized 
for  the  current  year  l^  vote  of  the  Cor- 
poration Dec.  27,  1905. 

Voted  to  grant  the  request  of  Professor 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth  for  leave  of  absence 
for  the  academic  year  1907-08  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  established  by 
this  Board  May  81,  1880. 

Voted  that  Professor  E.  C.  Mooie  have 
leave  of  absence  tar  the  second  half  of 
the  current  academic  year. 

The  election  of  William  R.  Thayer 
and  James  J.  Storrow  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Harvard  Union, 
to  fill  vacancies,  having  been  duly  certi- 
fied to  this  Board,  it  was  Voted  to  con- 
firm said  election. 

Voted  that  the  name  of  Timothy  Grow- 
ls, for  two  years  (1908-06)  a  member 
of  the  Ckss  of  1907,  absent  from  G>1- 
lege  during  the  year  1905-06  with  the 
intention  of  returning  for  the  academic 
year  1906-07,  who  died  Sept.  1, 1906,  be 
included  in  the  list  of  scholars  of  Group 
1  in  the  University  Catalogue. 

MeeHng  of  Dec.  17,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
"from  a  friend  "  to  be  added  to  the  cur- 
rent income  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Stanton  Mullins,  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  ^ve  annual  gifts  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  folk-lore,  be 
gratefully  aooepted. 

Voted  to  appoint  Charles  Henry  Brent, 
D.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  William  Belden 
NoUe  Foundation  for  the  academic  year 
1907-08. 


Voted  to  appoint  Edward  DeTurdc 
Bechtd,  Assistant  in  Economics  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1906. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  81,  1906. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  re- 
ceived l^  Professor  Francke  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Royal  House  of  Saxony 
stating  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  presented  to  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  University  a  cast 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  church  of  Wechsel- 
buig,  belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  reported  that  the  cast  had  been  re- 
ceived and  installed:  Whereupon  it  was 
Voted  that  the  Ministiy  of  the  Royal 
House  of  Saxony  be  requested  to  convqr 
to  His  Majesty  the  thanks  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  for  this  munificent  ad- 
dition to  the  collections  of  ttie  Germanic 
Museum. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ernest  Bhwey 
Dane  for  his  generous  gift  of  $4500, 
the  baknce  of  his  offer  of  $5000  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry  Dra- 
per of  New  York  for  her  additional  gift 
of  $888.87,  received  Dec.  22,  1906,  to- 
ward the  expenses  at  the  Observatory  of 
Harvard  University  on  account  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
being  the  payment  for  the  month  of 
Deoonber,  1906,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Foundation. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Professors  W.  T. 
Councilman  and  F.  B.  Malloiy  tor  their 
gift  of  $246.81  toward  the  cost  of  certain 
apparatus  in  the  department  of  Patho- 
logy. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
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from  lir.  Walter  IV.  Naumbuig,  for  the 
purchaae  of  books  for  the  College  li- 
bmiy,  be  gratefully  aooepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  BIr.  Hemy  L.  Shattuck.  for  the 
general  expenses  of  undeigraduate  in- 
stmctioii  in  Harvard  College*  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

VoUd  thai  the  gift  of  $100,  receiyed 
from  Professor  Hemy  W.  Haynes,  to 
complete  the  sets  of  certain  serial  pub- 
lications at  the  Peabody  Museum,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $20,  received 
from  Professor  Geoige  L.  Kittredge,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  folk-lore,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $6.07,  received 
from  Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Cool- 
idge,,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
College  Libraiy,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  ol  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  each  giver  toward 
the  purchase  of  books  on  English  His- 
tory in  the  seventeenth  oentuiy. 

Voted  toai^xnnt  James  Homer  Wright, 
M.D.,  Assistant  Phxfessor  of  Pathology 
for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1906. 

Voted  to  appoint  Wallace  Clement 
Sabine,  A.M.,  a  member  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  for  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  for  one  year  fnxn  Sept  1, 
1006. 

Voted  to  appoint  Robert  Van  Arsdale 
Norris,  Lecturer  on  Coal  Mining  for  the 
academic  year  1906-07. 

Voted  to  appoint  Geoige  Grafton 
Wilson,  Lecturer  on  International  Law 
for  the  second  half  of  the  current  aca- 
demic year. 

Voted  to  appcHut  the  following  As- 
sistants in  the  Clinical  Laboratory  for 
one  year  bom  Sept.  1, 1906:  Hermann 
Morris  Adler,  M.D.,  Gardner  Wells 
Hall,  M.D.,  William  Bradford  Bobbins. 
M.D.,  Charles  Leonard  Overlander, 
MJ>. 


Meeting  of  Jan.  14,  1907. 

Fotaf  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hartman 
Kuhn  for  her  gift  of  $1000  toward  sal- 
aries in  the  department  of  Biolc^gical 
Chemistiy. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $800,  received 
from  Mrs.  Geoige  A.  Nidcenon,  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  ^ye  annual  payments 
of  the  same  amount  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  folk-lore,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  (jreorge  Augustus  Nickerson, 
A.B.,  1876,  LL.B.,  1879,  be  gratefuUy 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  received 
from  Mr.  Frank  Graham  Thomson,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  toit  the  College 
Libraiy,  be  gratefuUy  accepted. 

Fote2  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Randolph  C. 
Grew  for  his  gift  of  $100  toward  the 
South  End  House  Fellowship. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Boston  News- 
boys* Protective  Union  for  the  additional 
gift  of  $50  to  enable  the  sum  of  $150  to 
be  paid  to  the  hdder  of  the  Boston  News- 
boys' Scholarship  for  1906-07. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $85 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $4.07,  received 
from  Professes  Edward  C.  Moore,  to 
complete  the  set  of  Theologieche  LUet' 
ahmseiiung  in  the  Divinity  Libraiy,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from 

James  Barr  Ames,  Dean  of  the  Law 

School,  as  follows,  in  part:    • 

MMn.  Laocdeil  has  givwi  to  the  School 
ninety  volumee  of  high-prioed  English  re- 
ports, which  Professor  Langdell  deposited 
in  the  Library  many  years  ago,  when  the 
School  could  not  well  afford  to  buy  so  ex- 
pensive books." 

Whereupon  it  was  Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  IVesident  and  Fellovrs  be  sent  to 
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Idbrs.  Laogdell  for  her  valued  and  gener- 
ous gift 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $25,388^0,  through  E.  W.  Atkinson, 
'81,  for  the  Shaler  Memorial  Fund. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Board 
the  death  of  Walter  Dana  Swan,  In- 
structor  in  Architecture*  which  occurred 
on  Jan.  8,  1907. 

The  resignation  of  Philippe  Belknap 
Marcou  as  Assistant  Fhxfessor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  was  received  and 
accepted  to  take  effect  Jan.  10,  1907. 

The  resignation  of  Norman  Greene 
Roche  as  Instructor  in  Orthodontia  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect  Jan* 
1,1907. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Robert  Arch^ 
Woods,  Lecturer  on  Social  Ethics  during 
190W)7. 

Voied  to  appoint  Charles  Frederick 
Dutch,  Instructor  in  Property  for  the 
second  half  of  the  current  academic 
year. 

Voted  to  appoint  Horace  Leonard 
Howe,  D.M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ortho- 
dontia for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
academic  year. 

Voted  to  appoint  Leonard  Worcester 
Williams,  Instructor  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  from  Feb.  1,  1907,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  academic  year. 

OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 
Special  Meeting  of  Nov.  21,  1906. 

The  following  29  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
IVeasurer  of  the  University;  Messrs. 
C.  F.  Adams,  Appleton,  Cheever,  Fair- 
child,  L.  A.  Frothingham,  P.  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  Goodwin,  Gordon,  Grant, 
Hemenway,  Higginson,  Huidekoper, 
Lawrence,  Newoomb,  Norton,  Seaver, 
Shattuck,  Storrow,  Warren,  Weld. 

Various  appointments  were  concurred 
in. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  and  read 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reports 
and  Resolutions,  concerning  Visiting 
Committees  for  the  year  1907 :  accepted. 

The  TVeasurer  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  November  1,  1906,  that,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  joint  Committee 
of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  the  Committee  on 
the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  be  per- 
mitted to  arrange  dates  tar  intercolle- 
giate contests  between  Dec  1, 1906,  and 
July  1, 1907,  provided  that  the  same  ac- 
tion be  taken  l^  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
and  the  Board  voted  to  consent  to  this 
vote. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  a  reportof 
the  Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolu- 
tions, recommending  that  the  Rules  and 
By-laws  of  the  Board  be  amended  as 
follows: 

1.  That  Clause  2  of  Section  26  of  the 
Rules  and  By-laws  of  the  Board  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "A 
committee  to  visit  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School"  the  words  "and  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Applied  Sdenoe.'* 

2.  That  Clause  2  of  Section  26  of  the 
Rules  and  By-laws  of  the  Board  be 
amended  l^  inserting  immediately  be- 
low the  title  "To  visit  the  Peabody  Mu- 
seum" the  following  additional  title: 
"To  visit  the  Germanic  Museum." 

8.  That  Clause  2  of  Section  26  of  the 
Rules  and  By-Uws  of  the  Board  be 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  be- 
low the  title  "To  visit  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science"  the  fol« 
bwing  additional  title:  "To  visit  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

4.  That  Clause  2  of  Section  26  of  the 
Rules  and  By-Uws  of  the  Board  be 
amended  by  changing  the  designation  of 
the  committee  "To  visit  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum and  Department  of  Fine  Arts"  so 
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that  it  ahall  read  "To  visit  the  Fogg 
Museum.** 

5.  That  the  enumeration  of  the  com- 
mittees to  visit  Departments,  etc.,  in- 
stead of  being  as  heretcrfore  printed,  or 
as  at  present  in  the  records  of  the  Board, 
be  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  com- 
mittee numbered  10: 

10.  A  Conunittee  to  visit  the  Gray 
Herbarium. 

11.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Univer- 
sity Museum. 

12.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

18.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Peabody 
Museum. 

14.  ACommittee  to  visit  the  Germanic 
Museum. 

15.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Arnold 
Arboretum. 

16.  A  Conunittee  to  visit  the  Semitic 
Museum  and  Division  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  History. 

17.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Fogg 
Museum. 

18.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science. 

19.  A  C<munittee  to  visit  the  Ghraduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

20.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Jefferson 
Physical  Laboratory  and  Department  of 
Physics. 

21.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratory. 

22.  A  Committee  to  visit  the  Stillman 
Infirmary. 

28.  A  Committee  on  Physical  Train- 
ing, Athletic  Sports,  and  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  all  Buildings. 

24.  A  Committee  on  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  Chapel 

25.  A  Committee  on  the  Relations  of 
the  University  to  Secondaiy  Schools. 

26.  A  Committee  to  examine  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts. 

27.  A  Committee  for  the  College  on 


Government ;  and  said  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

StaUd  Meeting  of  Dee.  12,  1906. 

The  following  24  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  University;  the  TVea- 
surer  of  the  Univenity;  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Adams,  Appleton,  Cheever«  Delano, 
Fish,  L.  A.  Fiothingham,  P.  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  Goodwin,  Gordon,  Grant, 
Hemenway,  Higginson,  Lawrence,  No- 
ble, Norton,  Seaver,  Shattuck,  Storqr* 
Storrow,  Warren,  Weld. 

Li  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Universify 
was  elected  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fd- 
lows  of  Nov.  26,  1906,  that,  the  TVea- 
surer  having  reported  that  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Overseers  in  their  re- 
port to  the  Overseers  hist  May  offered 
the  sum  of  $15,000  for  certain  proposed 
additions  to  the  Cdlege  Library,  esti- 
mated to  cost  $85,000,  and  that  said 
report  had  been  referred,  with  the  Over- 
seers' approval,  to  this  Board,  for  such 
action  as  it  saw  fit  to  take,  the  Trea^ 
surer  be  authorized  to  contract  for  the  ' 
said  improvements,  and  be  further  au- 
thorized to  inform  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  that 
their  generous  offer  of  $15,000  is  ac- 
cepted as  offered,  and  said  vote  was 
placed  on  file. 

The  appointment  of  three  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year 
from  Jan.  1, 1907,  viz.:  Wm.  S.  Bigelow, 
Arthur  T.  Cabot,  and  J.  T.  Coolidge, 
Jr.,  —  and  the  election  of  Abbott  Law- 
rence Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Meteorology,  to  serve  from  Sept  1, 1906, 
were  consented  to. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
ports and  Resolutions  presented  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Nov. 
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21, 1906,  reoommending  changes  in  the 
Rules  and  By-laws  of  the  Board,  was 
adopted. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  to  yisit 
the  Medical  School,  University  Museum, 
Museum  of  Comparatiye  Zodlogy  and 
the  Department  of  Zoology,  were  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions, 
presented  a  corrected  list  (tf  the  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Board  {on  the 
year  1907,  and  the  same  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Botany,  and  also  a 
report  from  John  Hayes  Hammond  upon 
the  Summer  School  Field  Camp  of  the 
Engineering  Department  atSquam  Lake 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Seaver,  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Instruction  was  taken  from 
the  table,  and  the  following  votes  in 
relation  thereto  were  adopted  by  the 
Board: 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board, 
no  new  subject  or  branch  of  instruction, 
involving  additional  expense,  ought  to 
be  added  to  the  Courses  at  present  in 
charge  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, except  after  mature  deliberation 
by  the  Governing  Boards  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

2.  That  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences be  and  hereby  is  requested  to  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
present  scheme  of  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  securing  more  concentration  of 
effort,  increased  educational  efficiency, 
and,  if  practicable,  diminished  expendi- 
ture. 

StaUd  Meeting  of  Jan.  9, 1907. 
The  following  27  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  University;  the  Trea- 


surer of  the  University;  Messrs.  C.  F. 

Adams,  Appleton,  Cheever,  Delano^ 
Fish,  L.  A.  Fiothingham,  P.  R.  Froth- 
ingham,  Goodwin,  Gordon,  Grant, 
Hemenway,  Higginson,  Huidekoper, 
Lawrence,  Noble,  Norton,  Seaver, 
Shattuck,  Storey,  Storrow,  Warren, 
Weld,  Wetmore,  Williams. 

The  President  of  the  University  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Report  for  the  Aca^ 
demic  Year  of  1905-06,  and  the  same 
was  referred  to  the  Oxnmittee  on  Re- 
ports and  Resolutions,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  said  Committee  was 
accepted  fay  the  Board  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  University  pre- 
sented his  Annual  Statement  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  University  for  the 
year  ending  July  81, 1906,  and  the  same 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Trea^ 
surer's  Accounts,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  said  Committee  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Dr.  Cheever  presented  and  read  the 
report  of  the  Conmiittee  to  visit  the 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Music 

PRESIDENT  EUCyrS  ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

(The  Prerident'B  Report,  iaeotd  later  tban 
usual,  oovera  the  year  ending  Sept.  27.  1906. 
His  criticiam  of  athletioa  is  printed  earlier 
in  thiB  Maoasi$t0,  The  following  are  among 
the  important  topios  diwoniwed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. —  Ed.] 

THE  DOBMITOBT  QUEBTION. 

"Some  intelligent  experiments  were 
made  in  1905-06  on  the  leasing  of  the 
College  dormitories.  Attractive  com- 
mon-rooms were  proyided  in  Conant 
Hall  and  the  middle  entiy  of  Thayer, 
and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  was  put 
into  the  rooms  in  Conant,  Perldns,  and 
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Hastings  without  raisiiig  the  rents  in 
proportion  to  the  new  capital  invested. 
The  total  rents  in  Uolyoke  House  and 
Conant  Hall,  in  spite  of  improvements 
made  in  the  buildings,  were  reduced  by 
^55,  G>nant  Hall  was  assigned  to 
students  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  by  preference.  It  is  these 
dormitories  outside  the  College  Yard, 
including  College  House,  in  which  the 
College  has  suffered  during  the  last  five 
years  a  serious  loss  of  rent.  The  above- 
menticMied  experiments  have  been  rea- 
sonably successful,  since  the  College  will 
probably  receive  between  $5000  and 
$6000  more  during  the  current  year  for 
rents  of  rooms  in  its  dormitories  than  it 
received  during  the  preceding  year. 

"The  fact  is,  that  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  students  in  regard  to  their  rooms 
have  changed  very  much  during  the  past 
15  or  20  years.  The  ordinary  student 
occufnes  his  room  as  a  study  less  than 
formerly.  He  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
the  laboratories  and  reading-rooms  pro- 
vided l^  the  University;    he  takes  his 


exercise  out  of  doors  or  in  the  gynma- 
sium;  hence  an  open  fire  is  a  less  avaQ- 
aUe  mode  of  heating  a  college  room 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  student  who  has 
been  away  fnxn  his  room  nearly  all  day 
needs  to  find  it  warm  when  he  comes  to 
it  in  the  evening.  It  does  not  answer  his 
purposes  to  build  a  fire  then.  Again, 
there  are  many  more  students  in  the 
University  than  there  used  to  be  who 
propose  to  spend  there  only  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  Such  men  prefer  furnished 
rooms  to  unfurnished,  and  if  they  come 
from  a  distance,  they  often  prefer  a  small 
single  room  to  a  larger  double  room  in 
which  a  chum  is  needed.  In  some  of  the 
private  dormitories  these  new  needs 
have  been  met  by  allowing  three,  four, 
or  five  students  to  occupy  a  suite  of  three 
or  four  rooms;  but  the  College  dormi- 
tories are  not  well  adapted  to  such  use. 
The  following  table  shows  the  great 
diange  which  has  taken  place  within  40 
years  in  the  Cambridge  departments  of 
the  University  concerning  the  lodgings 
of  students. 


Lodgmgt  far  StudenU  of  the  Cambridge  Department  of  Harvard  Vrdverdby  m 
1866-^  and  in  1906-07. 

(BADdJITB  COLLEGE  IB  NOT  INCLUDED.) 


Undiignduttte  departmwito. 
Harvard  CoUage  and  tha 
LawTBooa  BcJantmo  School 
Graduate  dapartpiAnU. 
Gadnato   School   of   Arta 
and  Bdenoea  and  Grad- 
uate School  of  Applied 

Science 

DiTinity  School 

Law  School 

Totala     .    .    .    . 


In  College 
Hallfl. 


800 


707 


ItO 

16 

128 


In  Private 
Hmlla. 


18 


29 

9 

102 


In  Private 
HoQsea. 


146 


6 

1 

129 


192 
16 


830      966        16     1076      281     1063      84        484        660     8690 


Not  Lodging 
inCamb. 


13 


Totala. 


480 


8 

16 

167 


2102 


416 

80 

692 
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"It  18  obviouB  that  the  CoQege  domii- 
tcxries  play  a  much  smaller  part  than  they 
f onnerly  did  in  the  proyiaion  of  rooms 
for  students,  that  private  halls  now  lodge 
more  persons  than  the  College  halls,  and 
that  private  houses  do  likewise.  Forty 
years  ago  there  was  but  one  private  hall; 
now  there  are  20.  Private  houses  have 
held  their  business  very  well,  more  than 
a  third  of  all  the  studcaits  in  Cambridge 
still  occupying  rooms  in  such  houses. 
An  experience  of  270  years  with  dormi- 
tories has  demonstrated  that  they  are  not 
good  property  for  the  College,  it  having 
proved  impossible  to  earn  on  them  so 
good  an  income  as  the  mass  of  the  gen- 
eral investments  of  the  University  yields. 
The  President  and  FeUows  have  not 
built  a  dormitory  with  their  own  money 
since  1870-71,  and  are  not  likely  ever  to 
build  another,  unless  with  mon^  given 
for  that  express  purpose.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  college  life  in  laige  dormitories 
is  more  enjoyable,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  proBtable  than  those  students  can 
expect  to  obtain  who  live  in  widely  scat- 
tered houses,  a  much  larger  propcMrtion 
of  students  than  formerly  have  no  lodg- 
ings in  Cambridge  (see  columns  7-8  in 
the  above  Table).  This  change  has  re- 
sulted from  the  improvement  in  the 
means  of  transportation  within  the  metro- 
politan district.  A  larger  proportion  of 
the  University's  students  than  formeriy 
can  now  conveniently  live  at  home.** 

THE  BEST  FOBMB  OF  OIFT. 

"Inquiries  are  not  infrequently  made 
of  the  President  and  other  officials  as  to 
the  best  form  of  bequest  or  gift  to  Har- 
vard University,  sometimes  for  small  en- 
dowments and  sometimes  for  large  ones. 
The  purposes  of  intending  benefactors 
are  so  various,  that  no  single  form  of 
bequest  or  gift  can  be  often  used  without 
modification.  Nevertheless,  guidance 
can  be  found  in  the  forms  of  bequest  or 


gift  actuaUy  used  by  benefactors,  and 
thus  brought  into  the  records  of  the  Cor- 
poration.'* rrhe  President  quotes  the 
terms  of  the  bequesiB  or  gifts  of  J.  C. 
Carter,  '50,  Fiands  Skinner,  *62,  R.  W. 
Sayles,  '01,  and  of  the  Ckiss  of  1881 J 

"While  three  of  these  forms  of  be- 
quest, or  gift,  spedty  special  objects,  all 
the  forms  leave  a  huge  discretionary 
power  to  the  President  and  Fellows  or 
their  representatives. . . .  The  expression 
used  by  Mr.  Carter  with  reference  to  his 
preference  hs  to  the  disposition  of  his 
fund  for  a  Law  Fkofessorship  is  highly 
suggestive,  —  "which  I  now  wish." 
Much  experience  and  observation,  dur^ 
ing  his  long  career  as  a  lawyer,  of  the 
difficulties  to  which  perpetual  prescrip- 
tions give  rise,  went  into  those  four 
words.  The  conditions  of  the  Anniver- 
sary gift  of  the  Class  of  1881  are  the  widest 
used  l^  any  Class  thus  far. 

"The  value  of  unrestricted  gifts,  or  of 
gifts  which  leave  huge  discretion  to  the 
President  and  Fellows,  is  always  mount- 
ing and  becoming  more  generally  recog- 
nized; for  the  trust  which  the  IVesident 
and  Fellows  administer  is  not  merely  a 
trust  to  execute  the  will  of  past  bene- 
factors who  have  designated  the  particu- 
lar objects  of  their  bounty,  —  it  is  much 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  trust  to  keep  the 
entire  instituticMi  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  society  generation  after  generation, 
and  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  on- 
coming wants  of  the  next  generation. 
They  must  keep  unimpaired  the  money 
they  received  from  past  benefactors  to 
provide  for  the  objects  specified  by  them; 
but  they  must  also  have  free  money  to 
devote  to  new  objects  and  new  methods 
of  instruction  not  yet  visiUe  perhaps  to 
any  intending  benefactors,  but  well 
known  to  the  experts  who  are  directing 
the  operations  of  the  University.  It  is  the 
most  far-seeing  universities,  and  those 
most  prompt  to  meet  new  needs,  which 
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will  serve  their  communities  best  and  the  largest  amounts  of  free  money.    It 

deserve  best  of  the  Republic.   For  such  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  govem- 

uses  the  University  needs  free  money.  At  mental  supply,  as  in  state  universities, 

present  Harvard  University  has  only  two  or  the  endowment  supply  is  to  prove  the 

sources  of  free  mon^,  viz.,  unrestricted  better.    Both  these  systems  are  on  trial 

funds  and  tuition-fees,  and  neither  of  in  the  United  States.** 
these  sources  is  at  present  at  all  adequate. 

In  the  competition  between  An^erican  UNiVEHsirr  pinanckb. 

universities,  and  between  the  American  "The  gifts  of  the  year  for  capital  ac- 

and  the  foreign  universities,  those  uni-  count  were  $1,859,796.28.  The  gifts  for 

versitiea  will  inevitaUy  win  which  have  immediate  use  were  $858,819.98. 

Expenddturet  for  College  PMie  BuUdmgs,  vjkick  are  not  valued  on  the  Treasurer^  e 
Booke^  the  Expeneee  of  which  are  not  eeparatdy  enUfei  m  Tdkie  II  on  ike  Trea9' 
urer^e  Statement. 

In  1902-08.  In  1908-04.  In  1904-05.  In  1905-06. 

$42,028.61  $34,564.95  $40,014.86  $84,719.87 

Expendihuree  for  College  Dormitories,  which  are  not  valued  on  ike  Treasurer's  Books. 

In  1902-08.  In  1908-04.  In  1904-05.  In  1905-06. 

$26,748.92  $80,191.52  $48,689.79  $88,927.74 

"  The  deficit  of  1905-06  in  the  com-  of  deficit  amounting  to  $27,291.25  unpro- 

bined  accounts  of  the  University,  Col-  vided  for.  After  much  consideration  the 

lege.  Scientific  School,  Graduate  School  G>rporation  voted  to  charge  this  balance 

of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Library  veas  to  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund,  a  fund 

$59,296.81,  the  largest  ever  experienced,  which  is  unrestricted  as  to  both  prin- 

Deficits  in  these  combined  accounts  were  cipal  and  income.  The  Corporation  have 

chaiged  to  the  Stock  Account  (so-called)  now  used  up  quick  capital  amounting  to 

untfl  that  resource  v^as  exhausted.  They  $488,841.69  by  this  process  of  charging 

were  then  chaiged  to  the  Insurance  and  annual  deficits  to  unrestricted  funds. 

Guaranty  Fund.  The  deficit  of  1905-06  as  follows: 
exhausted  that  fund  and  left  a  balance 

Stock  Account       $289,818.55  (miudmum  in  1889) 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund        .    .  221,786.89  (maximum  in  1877) 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Fund 27,291.25  (part  of) 

Total $488,841.69 

''In  the  President*s  Report  for  1902-  Fund,  improvements  in  grounds,  build- 

08  the  history  of  the  two  unrestricted  ings,  and  equipment  amounting  to  more 

funds  which  have  now  disappeared  was  than  $420,000.      (See  Mr.  Danforth*s 

given,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  table,  page  824,  in  the  Report  for  1902- 

Corporation  had  obtained  between  1827  08.    A  few  items  in  the  table  are  to  be 

and  1908,  out  of  unrestricted  income  and  deducted  because  they  do  not  represent 

the  unrestricted  capital  in  the  Stock  permanent  improvements.)   Since  1908 

Account  and  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  permanent  improvements  have  been  paid 
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for  out  of  unrestricted  money  which 
much  mwe  than  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  $488,842  and  $4S0,000. 

"The  financial  situation  suggests  two 
questions:  (1)  How  are  annual  deficits 
to  be  dealt  with  hereafter  ?  and  (2)  How 
IS  more  free  mon^  to  be  obtained?  It 
is,  of  course,  extrem^  undesirable  to 
use  up  unrestricted  funds  bearing  a 
benefactor's  name  by  charging  annual 
deficits  to  them.  That  use  of  an  unre- 
stricted fund  would  discourage  the  giving 
of  such  funds.  The  heayy  expenditures 
on  real  estate  impfovements  and  on 
equipment  within  the  past  ten  years 
were  really  compulsory,  and  many  such 
expenditures  are  likdy  to  be  forced  on 
the  Corporation  in  tiie  future  by  the 
rising  scale  of  comfort  and  efficiency  in 
the  oxnmunity  at  large.  If  the  only 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  —  do  not 
incur  deficits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re> 
duoe  the  number  £i  salaried  positions  in 
the  College.  This  process  has  already 
begun.  When  PhxfessOT  Paine  resigned, 
and  Phxf essors  Peiroe  and  Shaler  died, 
their  places  were  not  filled.  If  the  second 
question  could  be  answered,  the  first 
would  be.  The  only  free  money  the  Cor- 
poration has  is  the  unrestricted  funds 
and  the  tuition-fees.  It  is  the  custom  to 
use  tuition-fees  for  that  department  only 
in  which  they  were  earned;  so  that  the 
fees  are  not  completely  free  mon^.  The 
existing  unrestricted  funds  are  inade- 
quate to  bear  even  the  diarges  of  broad- 
est interest,  such  as  the  saJaries  of  the 
President,  IVeasurer,  CcMnptroller,  and 
Bursar,  and  the  expenses  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  Board  of  Overseers.  The  only 
way  to  increase  the  amount  of  such  funds 
is  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  dt  them, 
and  then  to  treat  them  with  such  steady 
consideration  that  th^  will  have  either 
an  assured  permanence  as  funds  or  per- 
manent visible  representations. 

**The  trust  which  the  Corporation 


have  to  fulfil  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  execution  £i  the  particular  mandates 
of  the  benefactors  who  leave  them  mon^ 
for  designated  purposes  like  scholar- 
ships, professorships,  and  book-funds; 
they  have  a  superior  and  more  compre- 
hensive trust  to  fulfil  —  to  keep  the 
entire  institution  eminently  serviceable 
to  a  rapidly  changing  sodely,  to  provide 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  new  genera- 
tions, and  to  preserve  and  promote  every 
special  trust  confided  to  them  by  main- 
taining a  progressive  policy  which  keeps 
in  view  the  interests  of  the  University  as 
a  whole.  To  fulfil  this  larger  part  of 
their  trust  requires  free  money.** 

DEPARTMENTS,  SCHOOL^  MU- 
SEUMS. 

BOTANIC  GABDEN. 

Harvard  Cuban  Station, 

The  Harvard  Botanical  Station  in 
Cuba  has  now  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  about  six  years.  In  December, 
1809,  the  Director  and  Assistant  Direct- 
or of  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  visit- 
ed the  estates  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Atkins,  near 
Cienfuegos,  with  the  design  of  seeing 
whether  any  part  of  the  grounds  could 
be  utilized  for  experiments  in  the  im- 
provement <tf  the  sugar-cane.  AsuitaUe 
tract  of  land  vrith  convenient  houses  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  proposed 
station,  and  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  careful  experiments  could  be  car- 
ried on.  The  partial  success  seemed  to 
warrant  further  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  and  therefore,  in  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Grey,  well  known 
to  horticulturists  for  his  skill  in  plant 
breeding,  was  sent  to  the  Station  for  an 
exhaustive  preliminary  survey.  During 
the  two  next  years,  a  good  deal  pf  work 
was  done  in  securing  varieties  dF  sugar- 
cane from  the  most -widely  separated 
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localities  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  in  finnly  establishing  these  as  sub- 
jects for  experiments  in  crossing.  Mr. 
Prinze,  Botanical  Collector,  obtained 
in  Mezioo  a  great  number  of  interesting 
sorts,  and  carried  these  directly  to  the 
Station.  In  the  meanwhile  a  wide  range 
of  other  tropical  plants  was  procured  from 
different  sources,  and  these  were  placed 
under  favorable  conditions  for  cultiva- 
tion and  study.  In  190S  Mr.  Grey  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Station  grounds, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  oxitinued  to 
live  there  with  his  family,  as  local  super- 
intendent. The  Station,  under  Mr.  Grey's 
care,  has  been  inspected  by  many  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  i^ants,  and  all  visitors  have 
expressed  themselves  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  made.  The  Director,  As- 
sistant Director,  and  Head  Gardener,  at 
Harvard,  have  examined  the  work,  and 
have  kept  in  touch  with  it  throughout 
Monthly  reports  are  received  from  Mr. 
Qrey,  covering  the  principal  features  of 
his  studies  and  detailing  his  results. 

The  sugar-cane  does  not  ordinarily 
produce  good  seeds.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated for  centuries  from  cuttings,  and 
has  lost  almost  entirely  its  power  of  re> 
production  by  flowers.  Hence,  in  the 
*  artificial  production  of  seeds,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convey,  with  certain  precautions, 
the  scanty  pollen  here  and  there  found 
in  a  laige  field  of  cane,  to  the  pistillate 
flowers,  which  are  imperfect  and  very 
few.  This  pumabtlring  method,  which 
was  first  carried  to  success  in  the  sugars 
experiment  stations  in  Java,  has  been 
proved  to  be  very  useful.  By  its  means 
new  varieties  have  been  produced,  some 
of  which  have  large  sugar-oontent,  and 
others  are  strongly  resistant  to  disease. 
But  in  order  to  be  very  successful,  these 
transfers  must  be  made  under  favorable 
conditions.  At  our  Station  in  Cuba,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  season  has  much 


to  do  with  the  measure  of  success.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  two  years  whidi  dosed 
in  May,  1906,  everything  was  propitious, 
and  the  results  have  been  exceedingly 
gratifying.  We  have  now  several  hun- 
dred new  varieties  of  sugar-cane,  ma^y 
of  whidi  are  highly  promising,  and  all  of 
whidi  merit  the  careful  investigation 
which  they  are  receiving.  Mr.  Grey  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  which 
his  experiments  have  met 

In  addition  to  the  more  important 
economic  plants  d  the  trofHcs  now  under 
observation  at  the  Station,  we  are  culti- 
vating a  great  number  of  vegetables,  on 
the  grounds,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  range  of  Cuban  horticulture  may  not 
be  considerably  increased.  Many  inter- 
esting results  have  already  been  obtained, 
and  much  encouragement  is  given  in  this 
line  of  practical  work. 

Pleasant  rdations  have  been  main- 
tained with  the  Cuban  Experiment  Sla- 
ticm  near  Havana,  and  with  other  sta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  Station,  generously  sus- 
tained by  a  private  individual,  Mr.  At- 
Idns,  is  absolutely  free  of  governmental 
interference,  we  have  not  been  obliged 
to  suspend  operations  at  any  time,  even 
during  the  recent  period  d  disturbaiioe 
at  Cienfuegos. 

It  is  {feasant  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Mr.  Atkins  expresses  himsdf  as  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  at  the 
Harvard  Botanical  Station,  and  he  plans 
with  the  Harvard  Botanic  Garden  di- 
rectors for  its  further  systematic  develop- 
ment The  results  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  Cubans  themselves  are 
for  the  present  published  in  the  Oflkial 
Bulletined  the  Cuban  €rovemment  The 
most  important  of  these  conununications 
is  given  both  in  Spanish  and  English,  in 
the  Boletin  official  fix  June  20,  1906. 
(From  Annual  Report.) 

George  L.  Qoodale,  m  '68,  Director. 
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DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

H.  Carlton  Smith,  Ph.G.,  Austin 
Teaching  Fellow  in  Dental  Chemistiy, 
has  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
with  fruit  juices  to  determine  their  com- 
parative action  upon  tooth  substance. 
A  considerable  time  has  also  been  spent 
in  determining  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  artificial  enamels  on  the  market; 
also  on  the  causes  of  the  disintegration  of 
cement  fillings  in  the  mouth.  Experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  relative  to 
the  disintegration  of  amalgam  fillings  by 
very  weak  currents  of  electricity  with  a 
view  to  determine  whether  such  currents 
have  any  appreciable  action  in  the  mouth. 
He  has  also  carried  throu^  a  set  of  ex- 
periments on  the  effect  of  preservative 
(Formaline)  on  the  activity  iji  saliva  as 
an  amylolytic  ferment.  The  composition 
of  various  tooth-washes,  notaUy  Glyco- 
Thymaline,  Sanitol,  Borine,  and  Lythol, 
have  been  investigated.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  have  been  used  by 
Dr.  Squires  in  his  recent  attacks  on  pro- 
prietary articles.  During  the  winter  Mr. 
Smith  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Dental  Science,  covering  the 
results  of  his  investigations,  and  also  gave 
two  dinics,  one  at  Buffalo  before  the 
National  Dental  Association,  and  one  in 
Boston  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Dental  Society,  demonstrating  our  meth- 
od of  research  and  teaching. 

Dr.  Forrest  G.  Eddy,  Instructor  in 
Operative  Dentistry  since  1888,  declined 
a  reappointment.  Dr.  Eddy  was  a  teacher 
of  unusual  force  and  clearness.  He  knew 
his  subject  well  and  knew  how  to  impart 
it  to  his  students.  For  eighteen  years  he 
has  practically  given  his  services  to  the 
School,  as  the  very  small  salary  he  re- 
ceived scarcely  paid  the  cost  of  his  travel 
from  Providence  to  Boston.  Such  devo- 
tion to  the  School  is  deserving  of  the  high- 
est praise,  and  the  loss  of  his  services  and 
personality  is  to  be  deplored. 


Dr.  Dwight  M.  Gspp,  Lecturer  in 
Operative  Dentistry,  died  September  28, 
1906.  Dr.  Clapp  was  appointed  Clinical 
Instructor  in  Operative  Dentistry  in  1882, 
Clinical  Lecturer  in  Operative  Dentistry 
in  1800,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Administrative  Board  in  1899.  Dr.  Clapp 
had  thus  served  the  School  as  a  teacher 
for  twenty-four  years,  and  as  an  adminis- 
trative officer  ior  six  years.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  dear  and  strong,  and  as  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  he  brought  to  the 
councils  of  the  Board  rare  judgment 
and  hdpful  optimism.  He  believed  in 
the  Dental  School  and  did  more  than 
any  other  one  person  in  the  raising  of 
money  for  its  needs.  He  published  sev- 
eral papers  of  merit,  and  contributed  to 
a  standard  work  on  Operative  Dentistry 
a  very  excellent  chapter  on  "CcHnbina- 
tion  Fillings.'*  As  a  member  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts State  Board  of  Registration  in 
Dentistry  he  did  much  in  the  raising  oi 
educational  standards.  His  was  a  strong 
character,  and  his  helpfulness  to  the 
School  and  the  profession  will  long  be 
remembered  with  gratitude.  (From  the 
Dean's  Annual  Report.) 

EugeM  H,  Smiih,  d  '74,  Dean. 

ENGIMEBBINa. 

While  Engineering  has  been  steadily 
making  its  way  in  the  University,  and 
our  graduates  have  become  known  to 
employers  of  engineers,  the  graduates  of 
the  Academic  Department  of  Harvard 
of  dasses  between  1870  and  1890  have 
a  veiy  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lativdy  large  {dace  occupied  by  Engin- 
eering under  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  body  of  instruction  is  sub- 
stantial and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose, 
viz.,  the  education  of  young  men  to  b^gin 
their  novitiate,  or  apprenticeship,  in 
practical  engineering;  and  that  is  prob- 
ably all  that  any  engineering  school  can 
be  expected  to  do.    That  much  is  de- 
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1nf^i^fy^i>rf^  of  students  of  eogineeriog  here 
is  shown  by  a  table  comparing  the  per- 
centage ol  graduates  in  the  Academic 


Department  and  in  Eogineering  during 
the  past  six  years: 


Stodants  registered  in  the  Colleie 

Graduated 

Percentage  graduated     .     .    . 

Percentage  of  graduates  taking 

degrees  with  distinction  .    • 

Students  -registered  as  candidates 

for  engineering  degrees  .  •    . 

Graduated 

Percentage  graduated  .  .  . 
Percentage  of  graduates  taking 
I  with  difrtinetaon  .    . 


iMfMA    im-M     1902-08     190^^     11NM-06     1M6-06 
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25 

1983 
440 
22.8 

2100 
647 
254) 

2073 

486 

23.6 

2000 

461 
22.0 

1800 
403 
21.2 

aOA) 

92Ji 

ao.8 

85 

27.6 

20.8 

168 

27 

16.1 

187 
18 
9.8 

203 
20 
0.8 

202 

27 

13.4 

200 

30 

14.3 

204 

20 
14.2 

48.1 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of 
men  successful  in  obtaining  their  degrees 
in  Engineering  is  little  greater  than  half 
that  in  the  Academic  Department;  and 
that»  f urthennore,  the  degree  with  dis- 
tinction is  obtained  by  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  men  graduating  in  Engineering 
than  from  the  Academic  DepartmenL 
During  the  last  three  years  shown  in  the 
table,  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  Scientific  School  have  been  up  to  the 
level  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
the  College.  Considering  that  the  De- 
partment, though  founded  in  1847,  really 
began  instructi<»i  as  a  modem  depart- 
ment only  within  the  last  15  years,  and 
that  graduates  in  considerable  numbers 
date  only  a  few  years  bade,  the  progress 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  should  be  bet- 
ter known  by  the  whole  body  of  Hanrard 
graduates.  J.  N.  HoUis,  h  *99. 

FOGG  ART  MIBEUM. 

Tht  Department  of  the  Classics  hav- 
ing b^gun  the  f  onnation  of  a  collection 
of  classical  antiquities,  and  a  curator  of 
such  objects  having  been  appointed  for 
this  Department,  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining this  collection  with  the  classical 
cdlection  of  this  Museum  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  and  the  idea  is  favored  by 
both  the  Department  ci  the  Classics  and 
that  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The  union  of  these 
two  collections  would  appear  desirable 


66.7 


60 


66.7 


30 


41.4 


from  all  points  of  view,  but  chiefly  from 
considerations  of  convenience  of  use  and 
eoonoDD^  of  administration.  A  collection 
of  casts  of  ancient  portraits  of  Julius 
Caesar,  belonging  'to  the  Classical  De- 
partment, is  now  deposited  here  for  want 
of  any  other  suitable  place  for  its  exhi- 
bition. But  the  collections  of  the  Fogg 
Museum  have  already  outgrown  the  space 
afforded  by  our  present  building ;  addi- 
tions to  the  building,  vrith  well-lighted 
galleries  for  the  proper  display  of  our 
important  original  works  of  art,  are 
urgently  needed.  As  I  have  said  in  a 
former  report,  plans  for  additions,  which 
would  give  two  properly  lighted  galleries, 
have  been  made,  the  estimated  cost  of 
whidi  would  be  about  $40,000  and  $50,- 
000  respectively.  One  of  these  galleries 
would  provide  for  the  combined  Collec- 
tions of  Classical  Antiquities,  with  room 
for  considerable  growth:  and  the  other 
would  accommodate  our  early  Italian 
and  other  original  paintings  of  great 
sdMM^of  the  past 

ChaHes  H.  Moon,  h  '00,  Director. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
growth  of  the  School  during  the  last 
thirty-aeven  years,  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  number  and  percentage  of 
college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of 
colleges  represented  by  their  graduates: 
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Wboto 

ToteloC 

Harrard 

Fon- 

PBrOBBtof 

No.ofOQl^ 

Tmt. 

Mo.  of 

GoUflge 

OnMln- 

ofothar 

Qnda- 

Collage 

lagaara- 

Stndoati. 

GnduAlM^ 

atM. 

ColkgM. 

•tea. 

enduataa. 

praaantad. 

1870-n 

166 

77 

27 

60 

88 

47 

87 

1871-72 

138 

70 

84 

36 

68 

61 

25 

iffnt-Ts 

117 

66 

84 

82 

61 

66 

26 

1878-74 

141 

86 

49 

87 

66 

61 

.   25 

1874-76 

144 

82 

68 

19 

62 

07 

18 

1876-76 

173 

98 

60 

83 

80 

64 

25 

1876-77 

199 

116 

74 

42 

88 

68 

80 

18n-78 

196 

121 

80 

41 

76 

62 

80 

1878-79 

169 

109 

71 

88 

60 

64 

94 

1879-80 

177 

118 

90 

28 

60 

66 

90 

1880-81 

161 

112 

82 

30 

49 

70 

19 

1881-82 

161 

90 

66 

83 

62 

61 

28 

1882-83 

138 

98 

68 

36 

46 

67 

82 

1888-84 

160 

106 

76 

40 

46 

70 

25 

1884-86 

166 

122 

86 

37 

84 

78 

81 

1886-86 

168 

128 

88 

39 

86 

77 

29 

1886-87 

188 

148 

88 

66 

46 

76 

84 

1887-88 

226 

168 

102 

66 

67 

70 

SB 

1888-80 

226 

168 

106 

63 

67 

70 

82 

1880-90 

262 

189 

122 

67 

73 

72 

41 

1890-91 

286 

20O 

136 

66 

86 

70 

88 

1891-92 

370 

267 

140 

117 

113 

69 

48 

1892-OS 

406 

266 

182 

134 

139 

;s 

64 

1893-«4 

867 

279 

128 

160 

88 

66 

1804-96 

413 

810 

139 

171 

108 

76 

74 

1896-96 

476 

880 

171 

209 

96 

80 

82 

1896-97 

490 

406 

186 

222 

82 

88 

82 

1897-96 

661 

400 

229 

261 

61 

88 

n 

1898-99 

664 

608 

212 

291 

61 

89 

78 

1899-00 

613 

667 

236 

321 

66 

91 

67 

1900-01 

666 

606 

262 

363 

60 

92 

88 

1901-02 

688 

684 

247 

337 

49 

92 

92 

1902-03 

644 

600 

241 

369 

44 

98 

94 

1908-04 

748 

696 

272 

428 

48 

94 

HI 

1904-06 

766 

711 

286 

426 

66 

98 

114 

1906-06 

727 

716 

296 

421 

11 

98 

118 

1906-07 

697 

660 

2271 

433 

9 

90 

124 

>  28  Harvard  Saniora  who  have  completed  the  fuD  College  courae,  bat  have  not  reeeiTed 
their  diplomaa.  are  reckoned  aa  graduatea.  Prior  to  1905-00  Hairard  flenJora  were  not 
reckoned  aa  graduatea,  but  aa  non-graduatea* 


TiIBBART. 

In  my  last  report  I  set  forth,  aa  year 
by  year  I  have  tried  to  do  before,  the 
larger  needs  of  the  Libraiy  —  a  build- 
ing adequate  for  the  storage  and  use  of 
its  great  collections,  and  an  endowment 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  expert,  scholar- 
ly, and  numerous  staff,  able  to  care  pro- 
perly for  the  books,  and  to  help  students 
in  the  use  of  them.  There  being  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  satisfying  these 
larger  needs,  I  turned  to  an  inquiry  how 
the  most  pressing  demands  could  best  be 
met  for  the  next  few  years,  longer  con- 
tinuance under  present  conditions  seem- 
ing impossible.    The  most  economical 


plan,  I  thought,  **  would  be' to  build  an 
extension  of  the  present  East  stack  to  the 
eastward  for  say  fifty  feet  (the  present 
stack  is  seventy  feet  long),  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  one-stoiy  or  a  two-stray  sec- 
tion along  the  whole  nrath  side  of  this 
stack,  corresponding  to  the  section  on 
the  south  si<fe  in  which  the  cataloguing 
rooms  and  the  librarian's  office  are  con- 
tained. This  would  give  us  shetf-room 
for  some  150,000  more  volumes,  would 
permit  the  enlargement  of  the  Delivery- 
Room,  would  give  additional  space  for 
the  staff,  and  some  quiet  stud^-rooms 
for  professors  and  advanced  students, 
besides  a  small  reading-room  in  which 
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rare  books  might  be  kept  and  used.*'  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  a  part  of  this  plan 
is  to  be  immediately  realized.  For  this 
the  Library  is  indebted  to  the  Visiting 
Conunittee  ol  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
the  members  of  which  have  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  devising  means  of  relief, 
and  have  testified  their  interest,  not  only 
by  a  strong  ^port  to  the  Overseers,  but 
by  a  generous  contribution  toward  the 
expense  of  canying  out  their  own  recom- 
mendations. As  a  result  of  the  Conmiit- 
tee*s  activity,  the  Corporation  has  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  an  addition 
ak>ng  the  north  side  of  the  East  stack, 
containii^  two  stories  and  a  basement 
corresponding  to  the  section  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Hame  wing,  which  contains 
one  stoiy  and  basement.  The  advantages 
we  gain  are:  an  enlarged  deliveiy-ioom; 
a  small  reference  and  reading-room  open- 
ing from  it;  three  rooms  for  the  staff,  so 
that  the  shelf  department  and  other  as- 
sistants may  be  withdrawn  from  their 
present  quarters  in  the  stack;  a  room  in 
which  all  our  rare  books  and  many  of  our 
manuscripts '  can  be  brought  together 
and  in  which  they  may  conveniently 
be  used;  a  map-room,  which  will  also 
serve  as  a  study-room;  a  class-room,  in 
which  small  classes  may  meet;  store- 
rooms in  the  basement;  a  lunch^xx>m  for 
ladies  ci  the  staff;  and  an  hydraulic  lift. 
All  of  these  improvements  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  Library,  and  in 
several  ways  add  to  the  convenient  ac- 
commodation of  readers.  The  improve- 
ments are  most  welcome,  but  it  should 
be  observed  that  no  substantial  addition 
to  our  shelf-room  is  made  by  them.  A 
little  additional  shelving  in  the  basement 
will  be  {xvcticable  and  probably  the 
sections  at  the  end  of  alternate  rows  in 
the  present  stack,  now  occupied  by  ta- 
bles, may  be  filled  up,  thus  giving  room 
for  a  few  thousand  volumes.  But  until 
some  real  addition  is  made  to  the  stack 


itself,  we  must  see  one  group  after  an- 
other of  our  books  transferred  to  the  base- 
ment of  other  buildings,  where  access  to 
them  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
Our  other  great  need  —  m(»e  income 
for  administration  —  must  also  be  re» 
membered,  and  must  be  supplied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  A  gift  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  procured  through  a 
member  of  the  Visiting  Conunittee,  from 
a  lady  in  Boston,  permitted  additional 
work  to  be  undertaken  and  better  care  to 
be  given  to  the  shelves  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  covered  by  this 
report,  but  eveiy  year  we  are  confronted 
by  the  same  difficulty,  —  on  the  one 
hand,  an  increasing  amount  of  work  to 
be  done;  on  the  other,  the  inability  of 
the  College  to  increase  its  expenditure  on 
the  Library.  In  a  special  report  made 
to  the  Visiting  Committee  last  January, 
I  presented  tables  oxnparing  the  aver- 
age of  the  two  years  1806-97, 1807-86, 
with  the  average  of  the  two  years  lOOS- 
04, 1904-05.  These  tables  showed  that 
in  the  course  of  the  seven  years  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  annually  received  had 
increased  80  per  cent,  (from  10,810  to 
19,465) ;  the  income  available  from  funds 
and  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  books,  74 
per  cent,  (from  $13,968  to  $24,285); 
the  cards  added  annually  to  the  public 
card  catalogue,  74  per  cent,  (from  23,187 
to  40,501);  while  the  salary  and  wages 
roll  of  the  Library  has  only  grown  from 
$30,696  to  $34,059,  or  less  than  11  per 
cent.,  and  the  total  cost  of  administration 
from  $40,663  to  $44,624,  an  increase  of 
less  than  10  per  cent  This  is  a  bad  show- 
ing. A  moderate  difference  between  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  work  to  be  done 
and  in  the  expense  of  doing  it  implies 
economy  and  good  management;  alaige 
difference  argues  enforced  neglect.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  from  these  figures  either 
that  the  work  of  the  Libraiy  was  con- 
ducted in  an  extravagant  and  unreason- 
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ably  elaborate  manner  seven  years  ago, 
or  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
cut  down  by  a  too  stringent  economy  to 
a  point  where  some  considerable  portion 
of  it  does  not  get  done  at  all.  That  the 
latter,  and  not  the  former,  inference  is 
the  true  one  is  evident  to  all  who  know 
the  Library.  On  the  completion  of  the 
addition  to  the  Library,  with  its  new 
working-rooms,  an  increase  in  the  staff 
next  year  will  be  more  than  ever  de- 
manded, and  additional  income  of  from 
12000  to  $5000  a  year  should  be  provided 
frcHn  some  source. 

The  custom  of  lending  to  other  libra- 
ries and  of  borrowing  from  them  in  re- 
turn increases  from  year  to  year.  Sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  loans  made  by  the 
Library  are  given  on  another  page.  The 
number  of  books  borrowed  is  naturally 
much  less,  not  because  of  unwillingness 
to  lend  on  the  part  of  other  libraries, 
but  because  our  own  collection  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  richest  and  the  most  com- 
pr^ensive  library  for  a  scholar's  use  in 
this  countiy.  Over  fifteen  hundred  vol- 
umes were  sent  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  resi- 
dent scholars,  or  in  some  cases  to  indi- 
viduals directly.  The  labor  of  attending 
to  applications  for  loans,  which  are  re- 
ceived almost  daily,  of  getting  the  books 
together,  dispatching  them  to  their  sev- 
eral destinations,  and  looking  after  them 
again  when  they  are  returned,  is  now  con- 
siderable, yet  this  is  evidently  one  of  the 
largest  services  which  the  Library  ren- 
ders to  scholarship,  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  prized.  I  wish  that  the  Library 
might  be  better  equipped  to  perform  it. 
With  a  suitable  endowment  for  this  ser- 
vice, a  small  special  staff  devoted  to  it, 
additional  purchases  directed  to  facili- 
tate it,  so  that,  with  its  growth,  the  rights 
of  students  in  Cambridge  mt^ht  not  suf- 
fer, this  library  might  usefully  conduct  a 


central  lending  library  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  other  colleges  in  America.  Such 
a  plan  would  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
value  to  all  the  smaller  colleges,  and 
could,  1  believe,  be  inaugurated  here 
more  economically  and  with  lai^ger  re- 
sults than  anywhere  else.  (From  the 
Librarian's  Annual  Report). 

WiUiam  Codidge  Lane,  '81. 

MUnNG  AND  liETALLUBOY. 

Hie  most  pressing  need  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  more  room.  The  Rotch  Build- 
ing, while  not  unsw'table  in  many  ways 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Department,  is 
decidedly  too  small.  We  need  another 
large  lecture-room,  several  smaller  rooms 
for  classes  and  for  instructors'  private 
laboratories,  tot  a  museum  and  for  a 
reading-room ;  and  rooms  in  which  Grad- 
uate Students  could  keep  their  books 
and  papers,  and  in  which  they  could 
study.  We  also  need  more  room  for  the 
metallurgical  laboratory  work. 

The  museum  should  contain  special 
mining  and  metallurgical  models  of 
shafts,  furnaces,  etc.,  showing  details  <^ 
equipment  and  construction.  It  should 
also  contain  a  well  selected  series  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  metallurgical  processes 
and  products. 

Our  library  is  a  small  one,  and  con- 
tains little  more  than  the  principal  text- 
books and  laboratory  hand-books.  We 
need  especially  full  sets  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  principal  technical  societies 
and  of  the  files  of  the  principal  mining 
and  metallurgical  journals. 

The  most  practicable  way  in  which 
extra  space  could  be  secured  would  be  to 
add  a  laige  one-story  wing,  50  x  80  feet, 
to  the  west  end  of  the  Rotch  Building, 
and  provide  it  with  a  high  basement. 
Also  there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste 
space  over  the  chemical  laboratory.  The 
second  floor  could  be  extended  over  this 
room,  and  by  putting  dormer  windows 
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in  the  roof  several  rooms  of  useful  sixe 
oould  be  obtained  at  small  cost  The 
basement  in  the  west  wing  oould  aooom- 
modate  the  iron  and  steel  laboratoiy, 
which  thus  oould  be  removed  from  the 
east  wipg  and  leave  additional  and  much 
needed  space  for  sulphide  metalluigy. 
These  changes  oould  be  made,  including 
equipment  and  expense  of  moving,  for 
about  $S0,000. 

The  part  of  our  wchIc  which  most  needs 
extension  and  improvement  is  the  work 
of  the  summer.  We  need  to  give  more 
time  to  mine  surv^ing  and  to  practical 
mininigwork;  and,  furthermore,  we  need 
a  mine  of  our  own  in  which  these  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  uninterruptedly. 
At  present  our  summer  course  in  Mining 
12  consists  in  part  dt  mine  surveying,  in 
part  of  an  excursion,  and  in  part  of  inde> 
pendent  and  unsupervised  undeiground 
wchIc  in  the  mines.  The  undeiground  sur- 
veying, as  at  present  given,  is  in  a  fairly 
satisfactoiy  state;  the  course  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  lengthened  so  that  the  stu- 
dents would  be  required  to  spend  about 
three  weeks  at  the  mine  instead  of  ten 
days.  Biine  surveying  is  a  subject  that 
can  be  well  taught  in  the  school,  and  the 
student  can  attain  in  it  a  considerable 
measure  of  skill  and  facility.  It  is  one  of 
the  two  subjects,  assaying  being  the 
other,  through  which  a  student  may 
readily  obtain  a  foothold  in  mining  work. 
H.  L.  Srn^  '88,  Chairman. 

OBBEBTATOBY. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  disap- 
pointment, financially.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  while  it  was  easy  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  on  Astro- 
nomy, it  viras  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  do  so  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  agreat 
return  for  a  moderate  outlay,  and  that, 
if  this  condition  was  attained,  the  friends 
of  the  Observatory  would  see  that  its 
needs  were  supplied.  The  management 


of  the  last  thirfy  years  has  brought  the 
Observatory  into  the  condition  in  which, 
by  the  expenditure  dt  a  reasonable  sum, 
a  veiy  large  scientific  output  could  be  se- 
cured. This  is  illustrated  by  the  Anony- 
mous Gift  of  $20,000,  made  in  1902.  It 
furnished  reflecting  telescopes  of  24  and 
60  inches  aperture,  and  added  to  the 
building  holding  our  photographs  a  fire- 
proof wing  of  brick,  three  stories  high, 
capable  of  storing  200,000  glass  plates. 
Equally  striking  results  in  current  work 
were  obtained  in  1908  with  a  small  ap- 
propriation from  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  Visiting  Commit- 
tee of  the  Observatory  attempted  to  raise 
the  sum  dt  $50,000,  which  would  have 
provided  a  fireproctf  building  for  the  li- 
brary, published  a  large  amount  of  the 
material  now  ready  for  {Minting,  and  en- 
abled a  suitable  study  to  be  made  of  the 
collection  of  astronomical  photographs 
for  several  years.  Unfortunately,  this 
attempt  failed,  the  subscriptions  being 
made  on  condition  that  the  whole  was 
secured  and  amounting  to  less  than  one 
third  of  the  entire  sum. 

Blue  HtO.  Meteorological  Obeervaiofy. 
The  Observatory  continues  to  be  di- 
rected and  supported  by  Mr.  Rolch.  The 
observations,  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  twenty-one  years,  under 
uniform  conditions  of  exposure  and  en- 
vironment, are  being  utilized  by  the  Solar 
Commission  in  its  investigations  of  the 
relations  of  meteorological  observations 
with  solar  phenomena.  The  upper  air 
was  explored  from  two  stations  on  this 
continent,  and,  in  cooperation  with  M. 
Teisserenc  de  Bort,  Director  of  the 
TVappes  Observatory  (France) ,  also  over 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 
On  Blue  Hill  monthly  kite-flights  wen 
made,  of  which  the  mean  altitude  was 
7120  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  max- 
imum height  in  any  flight  11,860  feel, 
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both  being  slightly  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  aaoensiona  ci  btdr 
lofu-9onde9  at  St.  Louis  duiing  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  were  completed  by  a  se- 
ries of  21  ascensions  during  the  spring. 
All  the  balloons,  with  their  instruments, 
were  reoova«d,  some  of  them  having 
reached  a  height  of  about  ten  miles,  and 
the  existence  of  a  relatively  warm  stra- 
tum, approximately  seven  miles  above 
the  earth,  was  demonstrated.  The  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  air  above  the  trop- 
ical Atlantic  which  was  begun  in  1905 
byM.  Teisserencde  Bortand  Mr.  Botch, 
was  continued  at  their  joint  expense 
further  west,  and  also  south  of  the  equa* 
tor.  By  means  of  pilot-balloons  and  &a^ 
loru-Kfides,  launched  from  the  French 
yacht,  the  prevalence  of  the  southwest 
or  southeast  anti-tradewind,  at  a  height 
of  two  or  three  miles  above  the  open 
ocean,  was  confirmed,  and  lower  tem- 
peratures were  shown  to  exist  in  sum- 
mer, at  great  heights  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  equator,  than  are  found  in  winter  at 
equal  heights  in  the  north  temperate 
regions.  (From  the  Annual  Report.) 
Edward  C.  Pickering,  a  '65,  Director. 

PEABODT  inJBICUlf. 

The  Peabody  Museum  South  Amer- 
ican Expedition  is  organized  and  will 
start  about  the  middle  of  December. 
Arequipa,  Peru,  will  be  the  field  head- 
quarters. The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
is  to  study  the  native  peoples  of  the  East- 
em  Andean  region  of  Peru,  Brazil,  Bo- 
livia, and  Argentina.  The  ethnological 
material  secured  will  be  the  property  of 
the  Museum,  and  other  divisions  of  the 
University  Museum  will  be  remembered 
by  the  party  while  in  South  America. 
This  expedition  is  under  the  patronage 
of  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  it  will  be  con- 
tinued for  three  years.  The  Museum  is 
very  much  indebted  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  to  Secretary  Root  {<x  the  per- 


sonal interest  they  have  taken  in  this 
expedition,  and  for  their  kindness  in 
giving  personal  letters  indcvsing  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  as  well  as  offi- 
cial letters  to  our  diplomatic  corps  in  the 
several  countries  which  will  be  visited 
by  the  members  of  the  expedition. 

Fortunately  for  our  Museum  as  well 
as  for  the  students  of  ethnology,  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Farlow,  has 
continued  his  intelligent  collecting  of  ob- 
jects illustrative  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  has 
given  to  the  Museum  all  the  specimens 
he  has  secured.  During  the  past  year  he 
has  added  a  wealth  of  rare  old  material 
to  the  already  large  collection  exhibited 
in  his  name.  Among  the  recent  additions 
are:  Specimens  illustrating  the  culture 
of  the  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  branches  of 
the  Wakashan  tribes  of  southwestern 
British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
including  clothing,  ceremonial  para- 
phernalia, weapons,  basketry,  and  other 
household  utensils;  from  the  Quinault, 
Quilliute,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Sali- 
shan  family,  baskets  and  other  objects, 
including  several  jade  celts  from  the 
Fraser  River  region;  from  the  Hupa  and 
Yurok  of  the  Trinity  and  Klamath  rivers, 
California,  a  very  complete  collection, 
induding  the  ancient  slat  armor  belong- 
ing to  Canon  Tom,  also  beautiful  head- 
dresses of  woodpecker  heads  and  feathers, 
an  ornamented  deerskin,  and  other  ob- 
jects worn  and  used  in  the  White  Deer 
Skin  and  Jumping  Dances;  from  the 
Weighat  of  Humboldt  Bay,  several  im- 
portant objects;  from  the  Porno,  a  com- 
plete doctor's  outfit,  a  dance  costume, 
baskets,  household  utensils  and  mats, 
and  a  ceremonial  drum  made  in  1869 
from  an  old  dugout  canoe,  used  until 
1876,  and  after  the  annual  ceremony  of 
that  year  hidden  in  a  house  for  years, 
and  then  removed  and  placed  in  a  pcmd 
in  Lake  County,  California,  whence  it 
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was  taJcen  bgr  Cah-i-daroo,  an  old  Pomo 
chief,  the  ody  man  living  who  knew 
where  it  was  concealed;  from  the  Til- 
lage of  Pojuaque,  an  eztmct  Rio  Grande 
Poeblo,  an  interesting  ceremonial  dnmi 
made  of  a  boUowed  section  dt  a  cotton- 
wood  log  with  rawhide  stretched  across 
either  end;  from  the  Eskimo  of  Kuskok- 
wim  River,  Alaska,  nine  potteiy  lamps 
and  three  cooldng-vessek.  Other  tribes 
represented  are  the  Nez  Pero^  Ufce, 
Crow,  Cheyenne,  Winnebago,  Apache, 
Navajo,  Washoe,  and  the  Yuman  and 
Shosbonean  tribes  of  California.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  objects  in  Mr.  Far- 
low's  collection  of  the  past  year  was  ob- 
tained from  a  Mission  Indian  of  South- 
em  California,  —  a  ceremonial  knife 
with  a  laige  leaf-shaped  flint  blade  set  in 
a  long  wooden  handle,  the  part  nearest 
the  blade  being  inlaid  with  small  pieces 
of  Haliotis  shell,  llie  specimen  is  very 
old  and  of  a  prehistoric  type,  as  shown 
by  a  fragment  of  a  similar  inlaid  handle 
found  in  a  burial-place  on  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Island.  (From  Annual  Report) 
F.  W.  PtOnam,  a  *(»,  Curator. 

PBYCHOLOGICAL  LABOBATOBT. 

Several  rooms  are  fitted  up  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  investigation  of  the 
various  forms  of  organic  movement,  ani- 
mal behavior  and  intelUgence.  As  <Mie 
result  of  several  investigations  in  animal 
psychology  already  pursued  here,  the 
Laboratory  has  a  considerable  number 
of  devices  for  testing  and  making  statis- 
tical studies  of  the  senses  and  intelli- 
gence, methods  of  learning  and  emo- 
tional reactions  of  animals. 

Adequate  provision  is  made  for  the 
keeping  of  animab  in  a  large,  wdl- 
ligfated,  and  well-ventihited  room.  In- 
stead of  having  aquaria  built  into  the 
room,  an  aquarium  table  eighteen  feet 
long  has  been  constructed  to  support 
movable  aquaria  of  various  aires.  When- 


ever it  is  deairahle  for  the  purpose  of  an 
investigation,  any  of  these  aquaria  may 
be  moved  to  the  research-room  of  the  in- 
vestigator  or  to  such  quarters  as  the  Mpt- 
dal  conditions  of  the  experiment  de- 


Hie  vivarium-room  rontaina>  in  ad- 
dition to  provisions  for  water-inhabiting 
animals,  cages  of  a  variety  of  forms  and 
aires.  The  largest  of  these  cages,  SIX  and 
a  half  feet  high,  six  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  deep^  may  be  used  for  birds,  monkeys, 
or  any  of  the  medium-dred  mammals. 
Cages  for  rabbits,  guinearpigs,  and  other 
small  animals  are  arranged  in  frames 
which  support  four  double  compart- 
ments. Similarly,  small  cages  suitable 
for  mice,  rats,  and  other  small  rodents 
are  in  supporting  frames  whidi  cany 
four  of  the  double  cages,  eadi  of  which 
is  removable  and  may  be  carried  to  the 
experimenting-room  at  the  convenience 
of  the  experimenter. 

In  a  huge  unheated  room  above  the 
main  Laboratory  are  tanks  for  amphib- 
ians and  reptiles.  These  tanks,  since 
thqr  can  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
during  the  winter,  are  very  convenient 
and  useful  for  frogs,  tortoises,  and  simi- 
lar hibernating  anmials. 

Hugo  MUnderberg,  k  '01,  Director^ 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

To  meet  the  old  but  oft-repeated  criti- 
cism that  Raddiffe  is  all  woric  and  no 
play,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  the 
life  of  the  Raddiffe  students  now  with 
that  of  ten  years  ago.  Since  1897  the 
social  life  of  the  College  has  been  stead- 
Oy  strengthened.  The  Wednesday  after- 
noon teas,  formerly  hdd  in  the  parlor 
of  Fay  House  by  Mra.  Agassiz  and  now 
continued  in  the  living-room  of  Agas- 
siz House  by  Miss  Irwin,  have  served 
constantly  to  increase  acquaintance 
among  the  officers,  alumnae,  Mid  under- 
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Early  in  the  decade  came  the 
tMx  of  the  new  gymnanum,  which 
ics  for  the  students  the  means  for  a 
deal  of  wholesome  and  natural  en- 
iKi.t.     The  games,  the  fendng  and 
s^io  H^nr^ng  in  the  gymnasium,  and 
»  ajid  hockey  played  on  the  fidd  on 
lertnim  Hall  land  develop  not  only 
ic«d  strength  and  courage,  but  also 
ipixit  of  team  play,  and  the  qualify 
if -control  which  a  woman  needs  in 
'  life.    In  the  partly  literary,  partly 
tX  work,  the  students  meet  as  editors 
be  Raddiffe  Magaei'Mt  and  as  mem- 
•  of  the  many  small  dubs,  such  as  the 
ftliah  Club,  the  History  Club,  and  the 
^ce  Club,  where  each  student  may 
id  a  friend  of  congenial  tastes.  Inaddi- 
on  to  these  smaller  dubs,  to  which 
me  persons  object  on  the  ground  that, 
even  with  the  best  will,  th^  are  in 
ome  measure,  disintegrants,'*  there  are 
he  large  dubs,  the  Rmmanud  Club, 
md    the    Young    Women's    Christian 
Issodation,  eadi  of  which  works  during 
he  year,  one  for  a  scholarship  for  a 
Saddiffe  student,  the  other  for  a  fund  to 
upport  a  missionaiy  in  India,  a  member 
if  the  dassof  1902.  These  twooiganiza- 
aoDs  also  do  much  for  the  students  by 
holding  large  social  meetings  commonly 
addreraed  by  speakers  of  distinction. 
The  earnest  and  effective  work  that  is 
done  by  these  dubs  is  the  more  striking 
because   of   its   absolute   spontaneity. 
Under  the  auspices  of  these  dubs  and  of 
the  Graduate  Qub,  meetings  open  to  the 
whole  College  are  held,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  meeting  arranged  by  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  for  students  intending  to  teach. 
The  same  democratic  temper  prevails  in 
the  fortnightly  plays,  and  in  the  open 
meetings  of  the  Idler  Club,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  whole  Cdlege.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  has  grown  up  since  1898  the 
ponctioe  of  giving  on  a  larger  scale  than 


before,  occasional  operettas  and  plays, 
which  foster  in  a  marked  degree  general 
friendliness  and  a  wholesome  college 
spirit.  For  the  last  three  years  the  most 
important  entertainment  open  to  the 
public  has  been  a  Shakespeare  play. 
This  year,  on  Dec.  14  and  15,  were  given 
three  performances  of  an  operetta.  The 
Sky^Serappera,  the  sixth  operetta  writ- 
ten fay  Raddiffe  students.  The  words 
were  by  Caroline  Wright  and  Sara 
Bourke,  '07,  and  the  music,  which  was 
unusually  good,  was  fay  Mabd  Osborne, 
'07.  The  cast  and  chorus,  55  in  number, 
were  composed  entirdy  of  present  stu- 
dents. Championship  basket-ball  games 
and  dass  i^ys  do  much  to  stimulate 
dass  spirit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  upper  classes  entertain  the  Fresh- 
men in  turn,  each  dass  gives  two  plays 
a  year,  and  has  a  class  luncheon,  the 
'  Juniors  and  Seniors  give  a  dance.  Then 
in  June  the  lower  classes  entertain  the 
departing  Seniors. 

.  The  gift  of  Bertram  HaU  l^  Mrs. 
David  P.  Kimball  in  1001,  and  her  addi- 
tional  gift  this  year  of  Grace  Eliot  Hall, 
provide  college  halls  of  residence  which 
make  indeed  an  ideal  setting  for  college 
life.  Back  of  these  halls  stretches  a  laige 
fidd,  the  site  of  all  future  dormitories  for 
the  College.  The  social  life  in  the  halls 
of  residence  is  of  the  greatest  value,  for 
it  encourages  the  growth  of  friendships 
which  will  last  a  lifetime.  There  are 
also  many  private  homes  in  Cambridge 
in  which  Raddiffe  students  have  formed 
ddightful  associations  and  have  come 
under  the  happiest  influences,  so  that 
th^  fed,  even  in  a  household  which  is 
not  their  own  kith  and  kin,  that  th^ 
have  found  a  second  home.  All  the 
dramatic  and  social  activities  now  take 
place  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  beautiful 
living-room  of  Agassis  House,  and  in 
this  house  all  the  students,  those  living 
in  their  own  homes,  those  boarding  in 
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private  fjuniliw,  and  thoee  in  Bertxam 
Hall,  find  a  oommon  interest 

The  Baddiffe  girl  has  alwaji  oome  to 
the  College  attracted  primarily  fagr  the 
intenfrtnal  advantages  offered.  Up  to 
last  year,  notwithstanding  the  rule  that 
all  students  must  attend  all  the  exer- 
cises in  all  the  courses  thqr  elected,  no 
record  of  absence  was  kept,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, probab^,  that  girls  gave  conscien- 
tious attention  to  definite  tasks  and  were 
not  readily  distracted  from  their  lessons 
by  other  interests,  since  they  were  not 
overburdened  vnth  social,  musical,  and 
athletic  college  life.  Absence  from  dass 
work  and  general  neglect  brou^t  their 
own  punishment  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent  in  the  final  test  of  the  quality  of  her 
work  as  surely  as  strict  attendance  cm  all 
exercises  and  promptness  brought  their 
reward.  Unavoidable  interruptions  in  a 
student's  work,  if  foreseen,  were  ex- 
plained in  advance  to  the  instructor 
concerned,  and  to  the  office.  In  1905- 
06,  and  1906-07,  for  certain  not  dearly 
defined  reasons,  it  seemed  best  to  keep 
a  record  of  attendance  cm  dass  exercises, 
and  to  be  more  insistent  on  prompt  rpgis- 
tiation.  What  the  real  effect  of  this  has 
been  it  is  hard  to  discover.  Of  cxMurse 
the  change  was  made  in  the  most  open 
fashion  possible,  so  that  the  students 
knew  that  it  had  taken  place.  The  re> 
suits  seem  to  show  that  whatever  the 
Baddiffe  girl  may  or  may  not  have  ck>ne 
before  the  fall  of  1905  she  has  since  then 
attended  pretty  diligent^  to  her  daily 
work.  There  is,  moreover,  a  lurking  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  some  persons 
qualified  to  have  an  opinion  that  she  was 
more  often  than  not  faithful  in  attend- 
ance before  the  new  order  v^as  inaugur- 
ated. 

A  Yoluntaiy  course  of  ten  lectures  by 
Miss  Laura  Fisher  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  Kindeigarten  is  offered 
in  the  second  half -year.  This  course  will 


not  count  toward  the  degree.  Sinceitis 
of  profeasional  value  lo  teadiers,  and 
hc^ul  lo  parents,  it  is  open  without 
charge  to  properiy  qualified  women  not 
members  of  the  CoUqpe. 

The  Graduate  €3ub  of  Harvard  Uni- 
vcrsily  gave  a  reoqition  to  the  Gradu- 
ate Qub  of  Baddiffe  College  in  Ilifl- 
Iqps  Brooks  House  on  the  evening  of 
Januaiy  16. 

Pkes.  Brjggs  has  appomied  the  follow- 
ing rommittpe  on  buflding  the  new  Li- 
braiy:  the  Dean,  Chairman,  Miss  E.  F. 
Mason,  Fh)f.  J.  H.  Bopes,  Miss  Goes, 
and  Miss  E.  F.  HaUowdl;  and  the  fpl- 
lowing  committee  c»  Grace  Eliot  Hall: 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Cabot,  Chairman,  the  Dean, 
Mrs.  Parkman,  Mr.  F.  P.  Cabot,  Miss 
Yerxa.  Mr.  Moors  has  resigned  as  trea- 
surer and  Miss  Hopkinson  as  secretary 
of  the  Bertram  Hall  Committee,  and 
Miss  C.  L.  Humphrey  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Bad- 
diffe Union  was  hdd  in  Agassis  House 
on  Feb.  2.  Mrs.  B.  C.  Cabot,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baddiffe  Auxiliary,  spoke  cm 
"How  the  Baddiffe  Union  can  hdp  the 
College."  She  suggested  several  definite 
ways  in  whic*h  hdp  m^t  be  given,  as 
by  spreading  acxnirmte  inf oimaticm  about 
Baddiffe,  by  bringing  people  to  see  the 
Ccdlege,  by  persuading  serious-minded 
students  to  come  to  Badcdiffe,  by  coffer- 
ing to  visit  students  who  are  strangers 
in  Cambriclge,  by  remembering  the  per- 
petual load  the  College  has  to  lift,  and 
giving  willingly,  be  it  much  or  little. 

AltuimM. 
During  the  Christmas  recess  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  Badc^'ffe  College 
Alumnae  Association  was  hdd  in  Agas- 
siz  House.  After  a  violin  solo  by  Sophia 
W.  Bennett,  *06,  Annette  L.  Croc^Eer, 
*96,  gave  an  interesting  and  instructive 
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talk  on  "Life  in  the  PhilippiDes.*'  Miw 
Crocker  was  Govenunent  teacher  in  the 
Philippines  from  1901  to  1905,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  year  taught  in  the  Nonnal 
School  in  Manila.  She  has  ahready  pub- 
lished a  series  in  four  volumes  called  the 
Crocker  Arithmetics  for  use  in  the 
schools  in  the  Philippines,  and  for  the 
same  purpose  she  is  now  preparing  a 
text-book  in  American  history. 

On  Jan.  19,  the  Sixth  Annual  Lunch- 
eon of  the  Raddiffe  Club  of  New  York 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Manhattan.  The 
speakers  were  Pres.  Briggs  and  Dean 
Irwin,  Mr.  A.  G.  Fox,  P^dent  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  and  Prof. 
W.  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 46  members  of  the  Club  were  pre- 
sent, including  graduates  and  non-gradu- 
ates. Miss  Irwin  tdd  of  the  recent  gifts 
and  bequests  to  the  College,  and  of  the 
good  that  will  come  from  them.  One  of 
these  gifts  was  of  uncommon  interest 
to  the  Club,  because  it  had  come  from 
one  of  the  graduates.  Mr.  Fox  spoke 
with  much  cordiality  about  the  growth 
of  Raddiffe  CoU^,  and  expressed  the 
interest  which  he  and  other  Harvard 
.men  had  felt  in  watching  its  progress. 
Mr.  Brewster  described  the  opportun- 
ities for  the  study  of  literature  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Mr.  Briggs  told  of  the 
recent  changes  in  the  governing  boards 
<tf  the  College.  He  emphasized  tiie  libera 
aliiy  of  the  College  in  providing  the  most 
advanced  work  for  the  exceptional  stu- 
dent, and  he  dwelt  on  the  academic  re- 
lation of  Raddiffe  to  Harvard,  which 
made  it  possible  that  this  provision 
could  be  insured.  Just  before  the  dose 
of  the  luncheon  Mr.  Fox  proposed  a 
silent  toast  to  the  memory  of  Prof. 
J.  M.  Peirce. 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  now  for 
its  headquarters  the  room  on  the  first 
floor  of  Fay  House  opposite  the  Dean's 
parlor.    The  room  has  been  repapered. 


provided  with  a  desk  and  other  furniture, 
andisopenfor  the  use  of  committees  and 
members  at  all  times.  The  Board  of 
Management  has  arranged  a  series  of 
teas  to  be  given  there  during  the  spring; 
on  Feb.  8  in  charge  of  the  Class  of  1906, 
on  March  1,  in  charge  of  the  Gass  of 
1908,  on  April  12,  in  charge  of  the  Class 
of  1900. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  the  Alumnae  Association,  Jan. 
18,  it  was  voted  to  form  a  Students*  Aid 
Association,  simflar  to  that  at  Smith,  at 
Vassar,  and  other  colleges.  A  committee 
of  three,  Misses  A.  G.  Arnold,  £.  W. 
Hutchison,  and  T.  Norton,  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject  of 
students'  aid,  and  to  receive  all  mon^ 
until  an  association  should  be  fully  or- 
ganized. The  plan  is  for  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation to  offer  loans  of  varying  amounts 
to  students  of  approved  scholarship  and 
character  who  need  financial  help  to  con- 
tinue their  college  course.  The  lending 
of  small  sums  of  mon^  to  students  at 
Raddiffe  at  the  right  moment  will  cer- 
tainly meet  a  real  need.  The  Alumnae 
Committee  is  glad  to  announce  that  the 
pupils,  past  and  present,  of  Miss  S. 
Alice  Brown's  school  in  Boston  have 
voted  to  present  all  proceeds  of  several 
entertainments  to  be  given  by  them 
during  this  year  to  the  Students'  Aid 
Association  of  Raddiffe. 

Four  songs,  written  by  Mabd  W. 
Daniels,  '00,  have  been  published  by 
Arthur  P.  Schmidt.  Hden  Leah  Reed, 
'90,  in  "Brenda's  Ward,"  has  this  sea- 
son added  a  sixth  volume  to  her  series 
for  older  girls  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Co.  This  new  book  is  a 
sequd  to  "Amy  in  Acadia,"  and  though 
its  title  connects  it  with  the  earlier  books 
of  the  series,  the  characters  and  inddents 
are  new,  and  Brenda  herself  is  far  in  the 
badcground.  Edith  Macvane,  '94,  has 
recently  written  a  charming  stoiy  of 
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French  life,  "The  Adventures  of  Jou 
Jou,"  published  by  J.  B.  lippincott  Co. 
"Eyeiyday  Ethics**  (Heniy  Holt  and 
CoJ,  written  by  Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 
'8i)-91,  '07-03,  8iq)plie8  a  deficiency  in 
the  tert-book  world  by  putting  ethical 
prindi^es  into  an  interesting  elementaiy 
form,  so  that  thqr  can  be  grasped  and 
assimilated  by  young  students.  Accom- 
panying each  chapter  are  stimulating 
questions  and  problems  which  connect 
Ibe  subject  with  the  student's  own  life. 
In  schools  where  a  distinct  course  in 
ethics  cannot  be  offered,  the  book  will 
still  be  found  valuable  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing such  subjects  as  history  and  Eng- 
lish; and  it  is  also  a  book  to  be  enjoyed 
fay  the  general  reader. 

Alice  S.  Lane,  '08-02,  is  teaching  in 
the  High  School,  Wobum;  liaiy  M. 
Wood,  '00-09,  '06-06,  in  Sawin  Acad- 
emy, Sherbom;  Leonide  Leonard,  '01, 
in  the  Halstead  School,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
Emily  M.  Richardson,  '04,  in  St.  Agnes 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Julia  T.  Connor, 
'05,  and  Florence  H.  French,  '06,  in  the 
Hig^  School,  Huntington;  Marian  B. 
Healey,  '05,  in  the  High  School,  Hills- 
boro  Bridge,  N.  H.;  Alice  M.  Kings- 
buiy,  '05,  in  the  MacEhiffie  School  iox 
Girls,  Springfield;  Florence  M.  Gilmoie, 
'06,  in  the  High  School,  Concord;  Lou- 
ise Milliken,  '06,  in  the  High  School, 
Grafton;  Louise  G.  Caton,  '05,  is  woric- 
ing  in  the  Department  of  Bibliography 
in  the  Congressional  Libraiy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Helen  G.  Fhigg,  '05,  is  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  the  Boston 
Trade  School  for  Girls;  Mabel  F.  Ham- 
mond, '06,  is  studying  in  the  University 
of  Berlin;  Esther  L.  Johnson,  '07,  is  to 
be  private  tutor  for  a  family  in  Cuba. 

Marriages. 
1806-07.  Caroline  Rand  to  Arthur  Biy. 
ant,  at  Watertown,  Jan.  10,  1007. 
1808.   Edith  Temple  Home  to  Cliffoid 


Blake  Clapp,  at  Dorchester,  Nov. 
14,  1006. 

1001.  Ida  Gertrude  Ruggli  to  Robert 
Greenleaf  Leavitt,  at  Arlingtcm, 
Nov.  10,  1006. 

1002.  Edith  Brinkerhoff  Smith  to  Henry 
Ellis  Warren  at  Newton  Centre, 
Jan.  10,  1007. 

1005-06.  Hdene  Heaton  to  John  Mar- 
shall, at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  10, 
1007. 

Mary  does.  R.  '87. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

The  relief  felt  by  the  undograduate 
body,  when  it  was  announced  that  inter- 
collegiate athletics  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  until  July,  has  been  somewhat 
tempered  by  the  failure  of  the  invest^t- 
ing  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers  to  give  out  any  recommen- 
dations for  the  coming  year.  Under- 
graduates and  the  majority  of  graduates 
who  have  expressed  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject are  much  opposed  to  the  discontinu- 
ation of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests 
even  tempcnrarily,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  if  any  such  discontinuation  is  ad* 
vised  by  the  conmiittee,  it  will  be  met 
with  protests.  The  opposition  to  xmoor 
reforms,  however,  is  not  so  general, 
many  undergraduates  being  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  revenues  from  gate  receipts, 
if  the  contingent  economies  will  not  seri- 
ously affect  Harvard's  athletic  standing. 

There  has  been  no  repetition  of  last 
year's  excitement  in  regud  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Senior  dormitories,  for  early  in 
the  year  the  Resident  Executive  Board 
authorized  the  early  assignment  to  the 
coming  Senior  Class  of  rooms  in  Hd- 
worthy,  HoUis,  and  Stoughton.  Partly 
because  it  did  not  have  to  fight  to  obtain 
this  privilege  the  Class  of  1008  has  not 
shown  so  active  an  interest  in  the  plan  of 
uniting  a  part  of  the  Class  during  the 
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Senior  year.  A  committee  was  Appointed, 
however,  to  sound  the  Chm,  and  from 
indications  at  the  present  writing  it  ap- 
pears that  the  success  of  last  year  will 
be  repeated.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
foster  dormitoiy  spirit  the  C3ass  is  still 
considered  by  the  majority  of  undeiigrad- 
uates  to  be  the  natural  division  in  a  Uni- 
versity of  this  size.  This  has  been  made 
evident  not  only  by  agitation  for  Senior 
dormitories,  but  also  in  the  attempt  of 
large  bodies  of  men  from  the  under 
daases  to  secure  rooms  in  the  same  dor- 
mitory or  entry  in  the  Yard. 

The  idea  of  a  Junior  Dance  in  the 
Union,  which  origiiuited  with  the  Qass 
of  1906,  and  has  been  carried  out  success- 
fully in  the  past  two  years,  was  again 
taken  up  last  fall  by  the  present  Juniors. 
A  committee  to  make  arrangements  was 
appointed  in  December  and  the  date  was 
fixed  for  Feb.  11.  Applications  came  in 
in  even  laiger  numbers  than  in  previous 
years,  and  the  success  of  the  affair  was 
early  assured.  It  is  probable  that  a  dance 
in  the  Union  will  be  considered  as  a  regu- 
lar affair  among  future  Junior  classes. 

The  first  big  debating  event  of  the 
year  was  the  contest  with  Yale,  which  was 
won  by  the  University  team  by  a  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  judges,  lie  debate, 
hdd  in  Sanders  Theatre  on  Dec.  7,  was 
very  laigely  attended.  The  debating  man- 
agement tried  the  plan  of  paying  expenses 
by  a  general  subscription,  and  as  a  result 
no  admission  was  charged.  This  policy 
pfoved  so  generally  popular  that  many 
applications  for  seats  from  members  of 
the  University  could  not  be  filled,  and  no 
tickets  were  given  to  outside  api^icants. 
The  question  for  debate  was :  '*  Resolved, 
That  further  restriction  of  immigration 
is  undesirable.**  Both  teams  agreed  that 
by  further  restriction  was  meant  the 
application  of  additional  tests  with  the 
object  of  diminishing  the  number  of  im- 
migrants; and  they  further  agreed  not  to 


discuss  the  nature  or  practicability  of 
such  tests.  Yale  supported  the  affirma- 
tive from  choice.  The  Harvard  team  won 
because  their  statements  were  supported 
by  strong  statistical  evidence  which  their 
opponents  failed  to  repudiate.  The  Yale 
debaters  confined  themselves  to  theories 
and  generalities  and  were  unable  to  con- 
vince either  the  audience  or  the  judges. 
Harvard  viras  represented  by  H.  Hurwitz, 
*08,  A.  H.  Elder,  *07,  and  G.  J.  Hirsch, 
*07;  the  Yale  speakers  were  J.  W. 
Murphy,  *06,  J.  C.  SUide,  3L.,  and  £.  H. 
Hart,  '07.  The  Harvard  team  was 
coached  by  £.  M.  Rabenold,  3L.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  that  the  Harvard 
team  was  composed  entirely  of  under- 
graduates, an  exceptional  occurrence. 
The  judges  of  the  debate  were :  Hon. 
£dgarAldrich,<tfLitt]et(m,N.H.;  Hon. 
William  B.  Homblower,  of  New  York 
City;  and  Hon.  William  LeB.  Putnam, 
of  Portland,  Me. 

An  effort  to  put  debating  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion <^  two  upperckiss  clubs,  the  Forum 
and  the  Agora.  The  intercUss  debates 
have  been  given  up  and  in  place  of  them 
a  series  of  three  interclub  debates  was 
arranged,  of  which  the  first  two  were  won 
by  the  Agora.  The  Pasteur  Medal, 
which  has  formerly  been  awarded  in  the 
final  debate  of  the  interdass  series,  will 
instead  go  to  the  winners  of  the  final 
interclub  debate.  According  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  medal  is  given, 
the  subject  of  the  final  debate  must  be  a 
question  of  contemporary  French  poli- 
tics. The  Freshman  debating  club  was 
organized  as  usual  and  has  been  divided 
into  two  "camps**  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  competitive  debates. 

All  four  classes  had  elected  their  offi- 
cers before  the  beginning  of  the  mid- 
year period.  The  Senior  and  Sophomore 
officers  were  nominated  by  a  committee, 
following  last  year's  plan,  but  the  Jun- 
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ion  went  bade  to  the  old  system  of  nom- 
inatiDg  from  the  flow.  Judging  from  a 
comparison  of  the  three  uppeidass  elec- 
tions the  nominating  committee  seems 
to  be  the  more  satisfactory  method  of 
proposing  Class  officers  and  the  one  less 
likdy  to  cause  friction.  The  laigest  vote 
polled  was  in  the  Freshman  election,  at 
which  438  ballots  were  cast  for  president. 
Out  of  a  total  voting  list  of  678  men,  the 
number  voting  for  Senior  officers  was 
807  —  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  Class. 

The  Class  Day  elections  were  hdd  on 
Dec.  12  and  17.  The  men  elected  to  Class 
and  Class  Day  offices,  together  with  a 
statement  of  each  man's  position  among 
the  undergraduates,  follow:  Firai 
Maraud,  J.  D.  White,  UUca,  N.  Y.; 
Chiss  President,  *(MM)6;  Vice-Ph!s.  the 
Union;  Freshman  Football;  IVes.  Phil- 
lips  Brooks  House  Association;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  Signet,  Digamma, 
ete.  Second  Marthal^  J.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
Montohiir,  N.  J.;  Class  President,  'OS- 
CM;  Manager  Football  Team;  Member 
the  Athletic  Committee;  Freshman 
Football;  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute, 
Signet,  Digamma,  ete.  Third  Marshal, 
H.  Foster,  Jr.,  Brooklme;  Capt  'Var- 
sity  Football  Team;  Second  Baseball 
Team;  Hockey  Team,  '06-07;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  D^amma,  ete.  Sec- 
retary,  J.  M.  Morse,  Worcester;  Class 
Vice-President,  '04-05;  IVes.  Crinuon; 
Capt.  'Varsity  Tennis  Team;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  Signet,  Digamma, 
ete.  Orator,  S.  T.  Gano,  Milford,  N.  Y.; 
Tarsity  Glee  Oub;  Hasty  Pudding, 
Signet,  Kappa  Gamma  Chi,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Ivy  Orator,  D.  W.  Strceler, 
Buffalo;  Leader  'Varsity  Mandolin 
Gub,  '05-06,  '06-07;  Editor  Lampoon 
and  Advocate;  member  Union  library 
Committee;  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute, 
Signet,  Ddta  Phi,  etc  Poet,  H.  Hage- 
dom,  Jr.,  New  York;   Pta.  Monthly; 


Editor  the  Advocate;  member  Unkm 
libtaiy  Committee;  Hasty  Pudding, 
Institute,  Signet,  Djgamma,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  ete.  Odiet,  W.  Goodwin,  New 
York;  Editor  Advocate;  'Varsity  Man- 
dolin  Club;  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute, 
Signet, ete.  CWM<0f, H.P.Evans, Phil- 
adelphia;  Freshman  BasebaU;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  Delta  Phi,  etc  Clase 
Committee,  R.  L.  Bacon,  New  York, 
diainnan;  Capt  'Varsity  Crew;  Ci^yt 
Freshman  Crew ;  Secretaiy  of  the  Unkm; 
PkesidentPoliticalChib:  Hasty  Pudding, 
Institute,  Signet,  A.  D.,  ete.  E.L.  Bum- 
ham,  Maiden;  Capt  'Varsity  Basket- 
baU  Team;  Substitute  'Varsity  Football 
Team;  Hasty  Pudding,  Pi  Eta,  Theta 
Delto  Chi.  R.  B.  Giegg,  Cobiado 
Springs;  Class  Ciew,  *04-05,  '05-06; 
Glee  Club;  Editor  Lampoon;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  Signet,  ete.  Claee 
Day  Committee,  W.  D.  Dexter,  Jr., 
Brookline,  chairman;  Capt.  'Varsity 
Baseball  Team;  Capt.  Freshman  Base- 
ball Team;  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute, 
Signet,  Digamma,  ete.  G.  A.  Leland, 
Jr.,  Boston;  Class  Secretary,  '05-06; 
Treas.  Lampoon;  Manager  'Varsity 
Musical  Clubs;  member  Union  Govern- 
ing Board;  Hasty  Pudding,  Institute, 
Signet,  Theta  Ddto  Chi,  ete.  D.  G. 
Field,  Milton;  Editw  Lampoon;  'Varsity 
Glee  Qub;  Class  Secretaiy,  '04-05; 
member  Union  Governing  Board;  Hasty 
Pudding,  Institute,  Signet,  ete.  H.  W. 
Nichols,  Haverhill;  Manager  Hock^ 
Team;  Capt  Ckss  Football  Team,  '05- 
06,  '06-07;  Class  Hockey  Team,  '05-06; 
Editor  Lampoon  ;  Hasty  Pudding,  Insti- 
tute, Signet,  Digamma,  ete.  J.  J.  Rowe, 
Cincinnati;  Manager  Track  Team; 
Leader  'Varsity  Glee  Club;  Business 
Manager  Crimean ;  Hasty  Pudding, 
Institute,  Signet,  ete.  C.  G.  Osborne, 
London,  Eng^d;  'Varsity  FootbaU, 
'06-07;  Association  Football,  '06^07; 
Cridcet  Team,  '05-06;  Hasty  Puddingy 
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Institute,  Signet,  Digamma,  etc.  J.  H. 
Ijams,  New  York;  Ptes:  Crimeon; 
Hasty  Pudding,  Institute,  Signet,  etc 
Photograph  ConemiUee,  6.  W.  Bail^, 
WoUaston,  chainnan;  Theta  Ddto  Chi; 
R.  J.  Walsh,  Reading;  Editor  Lampoon 
and  Advocate  ;  Signet  S.  T.  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  'Varsity  Track 
Team,  'OS-04,  '05-06;  Hasty  Pudding, 
Institute,  Phoenix. 

At  the  Junior  election  the  following 
officers  were  chosen:  Ptes.,  H.  M.  Gil- 
more;  vice-pres.,  G.  G.  Glass;  sec. 
H.  V.  Ambeig.  At  the  Sophom(»e  elec- 
tion, which  came  a  few  days  later,  the 
dass  chose  L.  K.  Lunt,  pres.,  £.  T. 
Wentworth,  vice-pres.,  and  £.  P.  Cur- 
rier, sec.  The  Flreshman  elections,  which 
came  after  the  Christmas  recess,  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Pkes.,  R.  C.  Brown, 
Andover;  vice-pres.,  R.  W.  Hall,  NoUe 
and  Greenough's  School;  sec.,  S.  M. 
Lowr^,  Hotchkiss. 

The  annual  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elec- 
tions were  held  on  Dec.  4.  The  first 
cjght  from  1006  and  the  remaining  17 
from  1007  were  as  follows  (in  alphabet- 
ical order):  1006  —  J.  S.  Davis,  D.  C. 
Eipper,  I.  B.  Evans,  H.  Hurwitz,  S.  H. 
Hurwitz,  D.  Jackson,  J.  J.  Kaplan,  R. 
N.Shreve.  1007  ~  H.  Askowith,  I.  W. 
Bailey,  A.  L.  Benshimol,  J.  H.  Bredc, 
P.  C.  Brown,  G.  C.  Evans,  P.  S.  Fiske, 
H.  Hagedwn,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Hayes,  C.  W. 
Hutchinson,  F.  W.  Johnson,  F.  H. 
Lahee,  W.  M.  P.  MitcheU,  S.  H.  New- 
hall,  E.  E.  Pierce,  W.  C.  Ryan,  R.  E. 
Scott.  The  additional  members  elected 
from  1006  are:  A.  C.  Blagden,  N.  Kelley, 
R,  H.  IxMd,  C.  T.  Ryder,  A.  E.  Wood. 
The  officers  for  the  year,  elected  by  the 
iounediate  members,  are  as  follows: 
First  Marshal,  S.  T.  Gano,  '07;  second 
marshal,  D.  H.  Howie,  '07;  toastmaster, 
H.  Hsgedom,  Jr.,  '07;  orator,  J.  S. 
Davis,  '08;  poet,  D.  C.  Eipper,  '08. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  among  under- 


graduates that  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  rules  for  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections 
should  be  adopted.  These  are  aimed  to 
increase  the  membership  and  widen  the 
Md  of  choice. 

At  the  annual  midyear  elections  of  the 
Crimson^  Lampoon,  and  Advocate  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Crimaon — 
IVesident,  J.  M.  Morse,  '07;  managing 
editor,  D.  S.  Brigham,  '06;  secretary,  H. 
Gray,  '00.  Lampoon — President,  K.  G. 
Carpenter,  '06;  Ibis,  G.  Howe,  '08; 
treas.,  L.  C.  Josef^,  *06;  sec.,  J.  Cur- 
tiss,  '00.  Advocate-^Fiesideaat,  E.  B. 
Sheldon,  '06;  sec,  K  B.  Townsend 
'08;  business  manager,  G.  A.  Rivinius, 
'07. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cerde 
Fran^ais  plays,  aU  of  the  undergraduate 
dramatic  productions  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  spring.  The  annual  French  play 
was  presented  during  the  second  week 
in  December  and  was  unusually  success- 
ful for  an  amateur  performance.  Be- 
sides Graduates*  Night  in  Cambridge, 
the  plays  were  twice  given  in  Jordan 
Hall,  Boston.  The  pieces  were  Molly's 
Le  MSdedn  MalgrS  Lux  and  a  one-act 
farce  by  Mme.  Giraidin  entitled  Le 
Chapeau  ^un  Hodoger,  The  casts  of 
both  plays  follow: 

U  M&i^ein  Motor*  Lui. 


G^ronta. 

H.  von  Kaltenborn,  sC. 

Luoiode, 

Q.  A.  Schneider.  '09 

lAandn, 

J.  P.  8.  Harriaon.  '09 

SKaDarelle, 

A.  F.  Hurlburt,  '09 

Martine, 

G.  Howe.  '08 

Jaoqueline, 

F.  R.  Leland.  sC. 

M.Robert, 

N.  J.  O'Conor.  '07 

Valftre, 

F.  deR.  Storey.  IL. 

Lucas, 

J.  L.  Swarte.  '07 

Thibaut» 

J.  Weare.  '07 

Perrin. 

R.  MaoVeach.  '10 

Le  Chapeau  d'un  Horlogtr. 

GonialeB, 

G.  K.  Munroe.  '10 

Rodigue  Gonsales, 

W.  G.  Wendell.  '09 

Amadde 

R.  L.  Nilcs.  09 

LePortier. 

L.  B.  Robinson.  '07 

Un  Horlocer, 

S.  A.  Fahneetock,  '08 

St^hanie, 

D.  M.  Martin.  '07 

Henriatte, 

O.  A.  Sohneider.  '09 
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The  members  of  the  baUet  were:  M.S. 
Winpemi7»  '06  {HoUe),  A.  S.  A.  Bxady, 
'08,  B.  HaU,  '06. 

The  Hasty  Pudding  Club  will  preaeut 
this  spring  a  musical  comedy  entitled 
The  Lotus  Eater,  the  music  being  by  £. 
Ballantine,  '07,  and  the  book  and  lyrics 
l^ D.  W. Strecter, '07.  ThePiEtapUy 
this  year  will  be  a  two^act  musical  com- 
edy. The  Financier.  The  book  and  lyrics 
are  by  H.  H.  Hemingway,  '06,  and  L.  W. 
Pritchett,  '08,  and  the  music  has  been 
written  by  R.  J.  DeGolyer,  '08.  The 
public  performances  of  this  i^y  will  be 
given  shortly  after  Easter.  TheDeutscher 
Verein  play  comes  in  March.  The 
pieoe  selected  is  Der  StickbfieJ  by  Rod- 
eridc  Benedix.  Early  in  April  the  Har- 
yard  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Upsflon  Fra- 
ternity will  present  as  its  annual  Eliza- 
bethan play  The  Knight  of  the  Bvmmg 
Peede  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Still 
another  foreign  play  is  the  one  to  be 
given  by  the  Sociedad  Espanola.  It  is  a 
comedy  entitled  Uovido  dd  t!ido» 

The  chess  team  won  its  usual  vidxwy 
over  Yale  on  the  night  before  the  foot- 
ball game,  the  score  being  7  to  3.  In  the 
intercollegiate  tournament,  held  in  New 
York  during  the  Christmas  recess,  the 
team  finished  second  to  Columbia.  The 
standing  of  the  four  teams  entered  was: 


Columbia, 
Harvard, 
Princeton, 
Yale, 


Won 

Hi 
8 
3i 
1 


Lost 

i 

4 

8i 

11 


The  Harvard  team  was  made  up  of 
Q.  A.  Brackett,  '07,  G.  T.  McClure,  '07, 
E.  H.  Gruening,  IG.,  and  K.  S.  John- 
son, '07.  Johnson  made  the  best  showing 
of  the  Harvard  players,  winning  two 
matches  and  drawing  one. 

The  various  musical  clubs  recently 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  Glee  Club  —  Leader,  Le  R. 
J.  Snyder,  '08;  pres.,  H.  L.  Murphy,  '08; 


vioe-pres.,  R.  D.  Murphy,  '08;  sec.,  E. 
S.  Alexand^,  '06.  Mandolin  Club  — 
Leader  — A.  W.  Reggio,  '08;  pres.,  R. 
H.  Sayre,  '08;  sec.,  G.  H.  Binney,  '08, 
Banjo  Oub  —  Leader,  F.  J.  Ziegler,  '08; 
pres.,  O.  A.  Wyman,  '06;  sec.,  S.  Powell, 
'08. 

D.  8.  Brigham,  '08. 

ATHLETICS. 

JoottilL 

At  the  end  of  a  season  otherwise  very 
satisf actoiy  the  University  Eleven  lost  to 
Yale,  in  a  dose  but  disappointing  game, 
I^3'ed  at  New  Haven  on  Nov.  24,  by  the 
score  of  6  to  0.  Aside  from  the  excite- 
ment whidi  accompanies  any  such  con- 
test between  Harvard  and  Yale,  the 
game  was  less  interesting  than  some 
of  those  played  earlier  in  the  season. 
Fumbles  were  frequent,  and  but  for  the 
unexpected  use  of  the  forward  pass  and 
onside  kick  which  kept  even  the  specta- 
tors on  the  qui  vive,  the  game  would  have 
been  considered  a  very  dull  exhibition. 
Yale's  only  score  was  made  in  the  first 
half  as  a  direct  result  of  a  forward  pass 
on  a  fake  kick,  which  placed  the  ball 
within  striking  distance  of  Harvard's 
goal.  On  the  o£fensive  the  Harvard  line 
had  the  advantage,  and  consistent  gains 
were  made,  but  when  Yale  had  the  ball 
Harvard's  secondaiy  defense  proved  un- 
able to  cope  with  Yale's  use  of  the  new 
t^ays.  Burr  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
University  team  with  his  punting,  which 
places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  college 
punters.  Harvard  showed  good  endur- 
ance, putting  in  only  3  substitutes  as 
against  Yale's  7. 

In  weight  the  Yale  team  had  an 
advantage  of  5}  pounds,  averaging  184 
pounds  compared  with  an  average  of 
178^  pounds  on  the  University  team. 
The  line-up  and  summary: 
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Harvud 
Maodonald,  Eeonard, 

Osborne,  1.  t. 
Burr,  1.  g. 
Parker,  Fraaer,  c. 
Kerabors.  r.  g. 
Peirce,  r.  t. 
Starr,  Orr,  r.  e. 
Newhall,  q.  b. 
F<wter,  1.  h.  b. 
Linooln,  r.  h.  b.       1. 


Wendea,  f.  b.       f. 


Yale 

,  L  e.       r.  e.,  H.  Jonee, 

Aloott,  Morse 

r.  t.,  Biglow 

r.  g.,  Erwin 

c,  Hockenberger 

I.  g..  Brides 

1. 1..  Paige 

I.  e.,  Forbes 

q.  b.,  T.  Jones,  Dines 

r.  h.  b..  Needer 

h.  b.,    Knox,    Roome, 

Bomar,  Linn 

b.,  Morse,  Wemeoken 


Soore  —  Yale.  6;  Harvard,  0.  Toaehdown 
—  Roome.  Goal  from  touchdown  —  Veeder. 
Umpires  —  W.  H.  Edwards,  Princeton;  E. 
K.  Hall,  Dartmouth.  Referee  — T.Q. 
Hackett,  West  Point.  Head  linesman  — 
G.  Ayerault,  Groton.  Timers  —  F.  A.  Wood, 
B.  A.  A.,  for  Harvard;  D.  Cochrane  for 
Yale.  Linesmen  — D.  J.  Hurley.  '06,  for 
Harvard;  J.  J.  Hogan  for  Yale.  Tixne  — 
30-minute  halves. 

Fraser,  Orr,  Keniuurd,  Osborne,  and 
LincolD  won  their  "H"  in  the  Yale 
game,  which  since  athletic  relaticHis  with 
Penn^lvania  have  been  broken  off  is  the 
only  "H"  contest.  On  Dec.  18  the  Uni- 
versity Team  met  and  elected  B.  Parker, 
*08,  captain  for  the  coming  season.— 
Class  numerals  were  by  vote  of  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  awarded  to  the  winning 
team  in  a  round-robin  series  among  the 
three  upper  dasses.  The  Seniors  won 
the  series  by  defeating  the  Soi^omotes, 
11  to  0,  and  the  Jmuors,  18  to  0.  Class 
numerals  were  somewhat  cheapened  by 
the  fact  that  the  Seniors  put  87  players 
in  the  game  in  order  that  any  one  who 
had  shown  any  interest  in  the  team 
might  be  rewuded.  — The  Freshman 
team  had  some  successes  early  in  the 
season,  but  these  were  forgotten  in  the 
overwhelming  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Yale  Freshmen,  the  score  being  28  to  0. 
Two  of  the  Harvard  Freshmen's  best 
players  were  lost  by  disqualification,  but 
as  the  new  eligibiUty  rules  debar  Fresh- 
men from  University  teams,  the  1010 
Eleven  was  picked  from  the  entire  Fresh- 
man Class. 


jQeto  Jootiall  Bitle0* 


On  Jan.  25  and  20,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee representing  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  old  Rules  Conunittee  met  in  New 
York  to  amalgamate  and  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  any  changes  in 
the  playing  rules  for  1907.  The  success 
of  the  reforms  inaugurated  last  year  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  amalgamated 
committee  proposed  no  radical  altera- 
tions. The  old  committee  was  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis,  Comeli, 
chairman;  J.  C.  Bell,  Uniyersity  of 
Pennsylvania;  P.  J.  Dashiel,  Annapolis; 
W.  H.  Corbin,  Yale,  in  place  of  Walter 
Camp  who  was  ill;  J.  B.  Fine,  Prince- 
ton; A.  A.  Stagg,  University  of  Chicago; 
Head  Coach,  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01.  Har- 
vard.  J.  W.  Farley,  '09,  will  succeed 
Reid  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  members  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  of  the  United  States 
were  C.  D.  Daly  '01,  West  Point;  C.  M. 
Savage,  Oberlin;  Prof.  J.  A.  Bablntt, 
Haverford;  W.  L.  Dudley,  Vanderbilt; 
H.  L.  Williams,  University  of  Minnesota; 
J.  T.  Lees,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
£.  K.  Hall,  Dartmouth. 

The  new  rules  of  last  season  were 
formed  by  these  two  bodies  combined, 
with  the  single  exception  of  W.  L.  Dud- 
ley, who  has  succeeded  F.  H.  Curtiss  as 
representative  of  the  Southern  colleges. 

The  amalgamation  was  quickly  ef- 
fected. Prof.  L.  M.  Dennis  of  Comdl 
was  rejected  chairman,  and  £.  K.  Hall 
of  Dartmouth  was  chosen  secretary  in 
place  of  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  '01.  Walter 
Camp  of  Yale  was  again  selected  to  edit 
the  rules,  and  with  Ph>f .  Dennis  and  E. 
K.  Hall  was  named  to  codify  and  publish 
the  rules  for  the  season  of  1907. 

For  the  most  part  the  committee 
indorsed  the  work  of  last  year.    The 
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changes  of  consequence  were  three:  the 
alteration  of  the  penalty  for  an  unsuc- 
cessful forward  pass,  the  lengthening 
of  the  halves  to  35  minutes  each,  and  the 
obligation  instead  of  the  o|)tion  of  having 
two  umpires.  There  were  also  several 
minor  changes  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
w(Hxling  in  some  of  the  rules.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  rules  will  be  in  final 
shape  by  March  1,  so  that  the  committee 
may  see  them  codified  and  may  ratify 
them  formally. 

The  precise  wording  of  the  new  regula- 
tion on  the  forward  pass  was  not  given 
out,  but  the  significance  is  that  when  the 
baU  is  passed  forward  and  constitutes  a 
foul  by  touching  the  ground  before  it 
touches  a  player,  then  the  ball  shall  not, 
as  last  season,  go  to  the  opponents  at  the 
spot  from  which  it  was  thrown,  but  shall 
be  retained  by  the  side  which  passed  it, 
with  a  penalty  of  fifteen  yards  on  the  first 
and  second  downs,  the  point  to  be  gained 
remaining  the  same  and  each  foul  count- 
ing as  a  down.  By  this  rule  a  team  near 
its  own  goal  line  will  be  encouraged  to 
try  the  forward  pass  instead  of  kicking  at 
once. 

As  regards  umpires  the  new  duties  will 
be  clearly  designated.  Hereafter,  two 
will  be  necessaiy,  one  called  the  field 
umpire,  the  other  the  line  umpire.  This 
plan  divides  the  territory  so  as  to  facili- 
tate more  vigilant  supervision  under  the 
quick  formations  and  frequent  kicks 
made  possible  by  the  new  rules.  Secre- 
tary Hall  read  the  duty  of  the  field  um- 
pire as  follows:  "In  addition  to  acting 
as  umpire  he  relieves  the  referee  of  some 
of  his  important  duties  and  decisions.  In 
addition  to  his  regular  duties  as  umpire 
he  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  ball 
interference,  and  other  fouls  in  connec- 
tion with  the  catching,  serving,  or  posi- 
tion of  a  ball  that  has  been  kicked  or 
passed  on  the  field.  He  shall  mark  the 
spot  of  a  fair  catch,  shall  rule  on  points 


covering  the  touching  of  the  ball  by  any 
player  after  a  kick  or  forward  pass,  the 
touching  of  the  ground  by  the  ball  after 
a  kick  or  a  forward  pass,  possession  of 
the  ball  when  a  down  has  been  made 
and  violations  of  the  rules  covering  a  fair 
catch.  He  shall  mark  the  point  where 
the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  field  from  that  on  which 
the  linesmen  are  stationed.  On  every 
attempt  at  a  goal  from  the  field  or  from 
a  touchdown  he  shall  take  a  position 
under  the  goal  posts  to  assist  the  referee 
in  making  a  proper  decision.  By  head- 
ing up  his  hand  he  shall  indicate  to  the 
referee  when  to  blow  his  whbtle  on  all 
decisions  under  his  jurisdiction.  The 
field  umpire  will  stand  behind  the  de- 
fensive line  of  scrimmage,  where  he  will 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe 
what  the  referee  could  not — particu- 
larly things  happening  when  the  ball  is 
kicked  or  passed  in  his  direction.  He  will 
exercise  those  duties  formerly  allotted  to 
the  umpire.  The  line  umpire  will  stand 
near  the  line  of  scrimmage,  and  his  du- 
ties will  be  much  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The  referee,  now  freer  to  follow  the  ball, 
will  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
hurdling.  He  must  also  report  to  either 
umpire  any  holding  which  may  come 
under  his  notice.*' 

The  question  was  discussed  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  lineman  intending  to 
run  with  the  ball  should  leave  his  posi- 
tion in  the  line  before  the  ball  is  snapped. 
The  following  rule  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter was  passed:  "A  lineman  is  allowed 
to  carry  the  ball  provided  he  does  not 
leave  his  position  in  the  line  until  after 
the  ball  is  put  in  play."  In  the  same 
connection  the  technicality  was  dis- 
cussed which  put  a  quarter-back  offside, 
if  he  passed  the  ball  to  the  half-back  and 
then  received  the  ball  again  on  a  double 
pass,  when  behind  the  half-back.  This 
ruling  was  then  adopted:    "A  player 
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may  at  aU  times  pass  the  ball  to  another 
of  his  own  side  who  is  behind  him.'* 

Regarding  out  of  bounds,  the  old  rule, 
which  reads,  "If  a  kick  or  a  forward 
pass  goes  out  of  bounds  before  crossing 
the  opponents'  goal  line,  it  shall  belong 
to  the  opponents  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  side  line,*'  was  supplanted 
by  the  words:  "If  a  forward  pass  before 
touching  the  ground,  or  a  kicked  ball  be- 
fore or  after  touching  the  ground,  goes 
out  of  bounds  the  ball  shall  belong  to 
the  opponents  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  side  line." 

Rule  10  (a)  was  changed  so  that  in 
the  case  of  a  team  kicking  out  after  a 
safety  or  a  touchback  the  opponents  may 
stand  no  nearer  than  the  35-yard  line,  in- 
stead of  the  25-yard  line. 

Another  alteration  of  importance  regu- 
lates signaling  for  a  fair  catch:  "A 
player  shall  be  considered  as  having  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  fair  catch  if  he 
is  in  such  position  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  readi  the  ball  before 
it  touches  the  ground.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  protect  only  the  player  who 
is  actually  attempting  to  catch  the  ball." 
Furthermore,  "In  case  a  signal  for  a 
fair  catch  is  made  by  any  player  who 
has  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  catch,  and 
another  player  of  his  side,  who  has  not 
signaled  for  a  fair  catch,  catches  the 
ball,  no  run  shall  be  made  and  a  fair 
catch  shall  not  be  allowed,  but  the  ball 
shall  be  given  to  the  catcher's  side  for 
a  down  at  the  point  where  the  catch  was 
made." 

The  graded  crew  races  were  held  on 
the  Basin  on  Nov.  20.  There  were  two 
divisions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  first 
and  second  Weld  and  Newell  crews,  the 
second  of  the  third  crews  from  both 
dubs.  The  first  division  was  won  by 
First  Newell,  which  in  a  very  exciting 


race  defeated  the  First  Wdd  by  a  maigin 
of  six  feet  The  Third  Weld  crew  easily 
defeated  the  Third  Newell.  Two  trial 
eights  of  the  University  crew  squad  were 
kept  out  until  the  middle  of  November 
when  work  was  discontinued  until  after 
the  midyears.  On  Nov.  6  a  race  was 
held  between  the  two  eights  and  as  a 
result  the  following  men  were  retained 
for  the  final  week's  work:  First  Crew  — 
stroke,  Morgan;  7,  Severance;  6,  Capt. 
R.  L.  Bacon;  5,  Richardson;  4,  Lunt; 
S,  Tappan;  2,  Farley;  bow,  Wiggins; 
cox.,  Whitney.  Second  Crew  —  stroke. 
Ball;  7,  Amberg;  6,  6.  G.  Bacon;  5, 
Emmons;  4,  Richards;  8,  Corbett;  2, 
Mulligan;  bow,  Ellis;  cox.,  Arnold. 
The  outlook  for  another  successful  sea- 
son is  very  bright,  as  six  members  of  last 
year's  winning  crew  and  three  men  from 
the  four-oar  will  be  available.  The  1900 
Freshman  crew  was  also  unusually  rich 
in  good  material.  The  Freshman  squad 
began  work  on  the  machines  on  Oct.  SO. 
Two  crews  went  out  on  the  river  for  a 
few  days,  but  cold  weather  soon  drove 
them  back  to  the  machines.  The  work 
on  the  machines  was  discontinued  earlier 
than  usual  in  order  to  give  men  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  midyears. 

Dinner  to  1006  Crew, 

On  Nov.  22  the  Graduate  Rowing 
Committee  tendered  a  complimentary 
dinner  to  the  members  of  the  1906  win- 
ning crew.  At  the  table  of  honor  were 
seated  J.  J.  Stoirow,  '85,  toastmaster. 
President  Eliot,  Dean  Briggs,  Major 
H.  L.  Higginson,  h  '82,  Alexander  Agas- 
siz,  *55,  A.  G.  Hodges,  '74,  R.  F.  Her- 
rick,  '00,  H.  Bancroft,  '00,  and  the 
members  of  last  year's  Crew. 

President  Eliot's  speech  on  rowing, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
Mr.  Agassiz's  remarks,  are  reprinted 
elsewhere.  Major  Higginson,  on  behalf 
of  the  Graduate  Rowing  Committee,  pre- 
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sented  the  members  of  the  Ciew  with 
small  goid  oars.  He  referred  to  the  trip 
taken  by  the  Crew  to  England,  stating 
that  it  was  a  benefit  to  England,  to  the 
members  of  the  Crew  and  their  rowing 
ideals,  and  to  the  whole  comitry.  To  the 
members  of  the  "  gentleman  *'  crew  which' 
defeated  the  Yale  "gentleman"  crew 
last  June  Nicholas  Longworth,  *91,  pre- 
sented miniature  oars,  and  an  exact 
miniature  model  of  the  shell  used  in  the 
race  at  New  London  was  presented  to 
Capt.  Filley  by  R.  F.  Herrick,  '90. 

Capt.  Filley  began  his  speech  with  a 
description  of  rowing  conditions  at  Har- 
yard  during  the  past  two  years  and  told 
how  the  Graduate  Rowing  Conmiittee 
has  been  successful  in  bettering  them. 
He  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  the  English  rowing  methods  over 
ours,  attributing  their  advantage,  not  to 
better  rigging  or  a  more  eflScient  stroke, 
but  to  the  greater  amount  of  racing  ex- 
perience which  the  men  receive.  He  gave 
full  credit  to  Cambridge  for  having  the 
better  crew,  and  said  that  the  English 
crew  would  have  won  regardless  of  the 
tactics  adopted  by  Harvard.  Capt 
Bacon  explained  the  attitude  of  the  row- 
ing authorities  in  deciding  two  years  ago 
to  secure  a  professional  coach,  saying 
that  although  at  the  time  many  graduates 
were  inclined  to  question  the  advisability 
of  this  step,  results  have  proved  it  to  be 
a  decided  move  for  the  better.  In  Coach 
Wray,  he  said,  the  Crew  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  coach  who  is  in  every  respect 
a  gentleman,  who  heartily  applauds  the 
ideal  of  "rowing  for  fun,"  and  who  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  secondary  row- 
ing system,  which  has  been  so  success- 
fully launched.  It  is  through  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  such  ideals  of  sport 
that  the  University  may  look  forward  to 
repetitions  of  last  year's  success. 

In  presenting  the  oars  to  the  mem- 
ben   of  the  "gentleman**  crew,  Mr. 


Longworth  made  a  witty  speech.  B£r. 
Hodges  also  kept  the  audience  in  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  moment  he  began 
to  speak. 

The  Hockey  Team  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded in  its  development  by  poor  wea- 
ther conditions  and  lack  of  ice,  but  it 
succeeded  in  keeping  its  record  of  four 
years  without  a  defeat  dean  untQ  the 
game  with  Princeton  on  Jan.  10,  when 
the  University  Team  lost  by  the  score  of 
4to8.  The  chief  faultwiththeTeamhas 
been  a  lack  of  consistent  team  work  due 
to  irregular  practice,  for  the  squad  con- 
tained many  brilliant  individual  players. 
Capt  R.  S.  Townsend,  '07,  C.  C.  Pdl, 
•08,  M.  L.  Newhall,  '08,  and  J.  P.  Wil- 
letts,  *09,  who  played  in  the  Yale  game 
last  year,  were  all  available,  and  there 
was  excellent  material  among  the  substi- 
tutes and  the  Freshman  team.  The 
schedule: 

Jan.     6.    H.,  3;  Brae  Burn.  0. 
10.    H..  8;  M.  I.T.,0. 

12.  H.,  7;  Columbia.  0. 

16.  H.,  16;  Sprinsfield  Tr.  Soh.  1. 

10.  H.,  3;  PrinoetoD.  4. 

23.  H..  7;  Andover,  2. 

26.  H.,  14;   Oraduatee,  3. 

Feb.    7.  H..  12;   Dartmouth.  3. 

0.  H.,  8:  McGill.  2. 

13.  H..  5;  8t  Paul's  School.  1. 
16.  H.,  3;  Yale.  2. 

The  interdass  hockey  series  was  de- 
cided by  a  round-robin  tournament  of 
the  three  upper  classes.  The  Juniors  won 
this  series  after  defeating  the  Seniors  by 
the  score  of  2  to  1,  and  the  Sophomores 
by  the  score  of  4  to  2.  The  Freshman 
team  earned  the  title  of  class  champion 
by  defeating  the  Juniors,  6  to  2.  A  third 
rink  was  constructed  in  the  Stadium, 
and  a  scrub  series  was  arranged. 

The  Basketball  Team  started  the  sea- 
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son  with  no  great  wealth  of  material  but 
with  enough  good  men  to  compose  a 
strong  team.  The  men  failed  to  work 
well  together,  however,  and  the  new  men 
on  the  Team  were  not  sufficiently  confi- 
dent in  the  games.  The  Team  won  its  first 
two  league  games,  but  was  defeated  by 
Wesleyan  and  Brown.  On  account  of  the 
breaking  off  of  athletic  relations  with 
Pennsylvania,  which  is  also  in  the  inter- 
collegiate league,  each  team  was  cred- 
ited with  one  game  won  and  one  defeat, 
so  that  the  University  Team  began  the 
season  with  one  defeat  to  its  disadvan- 
tage. The  Freshman  team,  which  was 
below  the'  usual  standard,  met  with 
varied  success.  The  schedule  ol  the 
University  Team  with  results  of  games 
played  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press 
follows: 

Jan.     9.  H..  15;  Tufte.  14. 

12.  H..  30;  Cornell.  11. 

17.  H.,  14;  Wedeyan,  15. 

19.  H..  17;  PrinoetOD,  12. 

26.  H..  13;  Brown,  15. 

Feb.    1.  H.,  13;  Yale.  14. 

6.  H.,  33;  Andover,  5. 

9.  H.,  17;  Williams.  30. 

15.  H.,    5;  Columbia,  18. 

16.  H.,  20;  Princeton,  32. 

Harvard  defeated  Brown  in  a  swim- 
ming meet  held  at  Providence  on  Jan. 
22.  The  Seniors  were  victorious  in  the 
interclass  relay  swimming  races.  —  In 
the  intercollegiate  cross  country  run  held 
at  Princeton  on  Nov.  28,  which  was  won 
by  Cornell,  the  Harvard  team  finished 
fifth.  —  Indoor  track  wwk  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  B.  A.  A.  meet  on  Feb.  16 
began  shortly  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, a  board  track  having  been  con- 
structed on  Holmes  Field.  —  No  base- 
ball practice,  either  for  the  University  or 
Freshman  squads,  was  held  until  after 
the  midyear  examinations.  —  The  Asso- 
ciation Football  Team,defeated  both  Cor- 


ndl  and  Columbia,  but  lost  to  Haver- 
ford  in  the  final  game  by  the  score  of 
2  to  1.  — N.  L.  Hall,  '07,  has  been 
awarded  the  footbaU  "H"  by  the  Ath- 
letic Committee. 

D.  S,  Brigham,  '08. 

WwA  of  Ht  atl^Utit  Commtttte* 

The  business  of  the  Committee  has 
steadily  increased  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  some  reorganization  seems  impera- 
tive. A  joint  Committee  of  the  Corpora^ 
tion  and  Overseers  was  appointed  in 
May  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of  ath- 
letic sports;  and  the  Athletic  Commit- 
tee was  directed  meanwhile  to  sanction 
no  appointment  for  intercollegiate  con- 
tests later  than  December  1,  1906.  The 
Athletic  Committee  has  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  consider  some  rearrange- 
ments in  its  own  administration.  The 
members  of  the  Athletic  Committee 
serve  voluntarily  and  gratuitously,  but 
the  major  part  of  the  burden  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  Chairman,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  but  has  hereto- 
fore experienced  no  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  his  pn^essioual  duties.  During 
the  past  year  the  Committee  has  held 
twenty-four  meetings.  These  meetings 
are  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  busi' 
ness  is  prepared,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  Committee  is  conducted  by  him. 
His  correspondence  involves  the  rebtions 
of  the  Committee  to  sixteen  branches  of 
sport  and  nine  subsidiary  branches,  ques- 
tions afiFecting  the  extensive  athletic 
plant,  and  multitudinous  inquiries  from 
the  outside  world  with  reference  to  Har- 
vard athletics.  The  Chairman  is  sup- 
posed to  be  familiar  with  the  detafls  of 
the  management  of  aU  branches  of  the 
athletic  plant,  and  with  the  financial  situ- 
ation. He  is  expected  to  sign  various  con- 
tracts, and  to  be  well  informed  concem- 
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log  numerous  appointments.  He  is  sub- 
ject to  incessant  calls  and  inquiries  from 
representatives  of  ail  branches^  a  service 
which  is  almost  always  agreeable,  but 
thoroughly  time-absorbing.  He  is  often 
called  upon  to  represent  the  University 
in  intercollegiate  questions,  a  function 
occasionally  involving  delicate  nego- 
tiations. In  common  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  some  personal  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  various  Uni- 
versity teams  conduct  themselves.  He 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  interpret 
and  enforce  the  Faculty  rules  and 
the  Conmiittee  Regulations.  An  entirely 
satisfying  administration  of  the  office 
would  demand  the  full  time  and  atten- 
tion of  its  occupant.  The  Conmiittee 
is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  permanent  ap- 
pointees, to  whose  competency  and  fidel- 
ity is  due  largely  the  fairly  successful 
working  of  the  system.  The  Graduate 
Treasurership,  a  position  which  is  of 
great  importance,  has  been  filled  by  able 
and  conscientious  men,  whose  time,  how- 
ever, has  been  partly  demanded  by  other 
duties;  and  the  position  has  been  occu- 
pied by  the  same  person  for  only  a  year 
or  two.  If  the  present  organization  of  the 
Committee  be  continued,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  make  the  Graduate  Treasurer- 
ship  a  permanent  and  dignified  post,  with 
a  salary  sufficient  to  command  and  re- 
tain the  services  of  the  right  man,  prefer- 
ably a  comparatively  recent  graduate. 
The  appointment  of  a  permanent  paid 
secretary  for  the  Committee,  preferably 
some  one  familiar  with  the  University 
administration,  would  be  the  next  step 
to  take.  Should  the  chairmanship  be 
occupied  by  a  Faculty  member,  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  his  teaching 
duties  would  be  appropriate.  The  rea- 
sonable demand  of  the  undergraduates 
for  some  modifications  of  the  student 
membership  of  the  Committee  and  of 


the  method  of  election  should  be  exam- 
ined and  met.  (From  the  Annual  Re- 
port.) 

Horatio  8.  WkUe,  '78,  Chairman. 

9lt|)Ietic  Connuttee  iSinuteg* 

Meetmg  of  Sept.  28,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  sign  a  contract  engaging 
W.  F.  Donovan  as  trainer  for  one  year. 

Voted  that  G.  T.  Sugden  and  D.  S. 
Brigham  be  appointed  as  Manager  and 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  University 
Baseball  Team. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Crew  for  the  construction  of 
an  8-oared  shell  for  dormitory  rowing  be 
granted,  the  Trustees  of  the  Weld  Boat- 
house  having  offered  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  similar  boat 

There  was  submitted  a  report  from 
the  Graduate  Treasurer  regarding  the 
speculation  in  tickets  for  the  Harvard- 
Yale  game  of  1905.  Owing  to  the  late 
date  at  which  the  report  was  submitted 
it  was  voted  that  no  action  be  taken.  The 
Graduate  Treasurer  was  directed  to 
take  additional  precautions  against  such 
speculations  during  the  present  season. 

Meeting  of  Oct.  10,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Track 
Team  Committee  that  the  second-story 
rooms  in  the  east  wing  of  the  Lodcer 
Building  be  assigned  to  the  Track  Team, 
and  that  visiting  teams  be  accommo- 
dated on  the  first  floor,  be  granted,  pro- 
viding that  the  rearrangement  be  satis- 
factoiy  to  the  Football  and  Baseball 
managements. 

Voted  that  the  privilege  of  selling  pea- 
nuts, popcorn,  etc.,  on  Soldier's  Field  be 
given  to  Miss  Lovett,  the  daughter  of 
John  the  Orangeman,  subject  to  revoca- 
tion with  notice. 

Voted  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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track  mana^^ement,  Mr.  Quiim  be  di- 
rected to  take  charge  of  the  trainiog  of 
the  Freshman  football  team. 

Voted  that  the  Football  management 
be  authorized  to  invite  Mr.  Cutts  to  as- 
sist in  coaching  the  Football  Team. 

Voted  that  Mr.  H.  Vail  be  appointed 
as  coach*  and  as  caretaker  of  the  new 
Weld  Boathouse. 

Voted  that theappointmentof  G.  Whit- 
ney, '07,  and  K.  Howes,  *08,  as  Manager 
and  Assistant  Manager  of  the  University 
Crew  be  approved. 

Voted  that  Messrs.  F.  W.  Mooie,  '08, 
R.  Ernst,  'OS,  and  F.  A.  Goodhue,  '06,  be 
requested  to  act  as  Distribution  Conmiit- 
tee  on  tickets  for  the  Yale  game. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  erect  wooden  seats  for  the 
Dartmouth  game  along  the  running 
tracks. 

Voted  that  the  insuring  of  Soldier's 
Field  against  accident  be  approved. 

Voted  that  the  Manager  of  the  Foot- 
ball Team  be  empowered  to  appoint 
officials  for  certain  minor  games,  the 
officials  for  the  West  Point  game  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 
It  was  understood  that  the  appointment 
of  the  officials  for  the  remaining  games 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Committee 

Meeting  of  Oct.  31,  1006. 

Voted  that  students  on  trial  shall  not 
be  barred  from  representing  the  Univer- 
sity in  public  athletic  contests,  this  ac- 
tion having  been  approved  by  the  College 
Office. 

Voted  that  the  appointment  ol  J. 
Weare,  '07,  as  Manager  of  the  University 
Fencing  Team  and  J.  Emerson,  *06,  as 
Aanstant  Manager  of  the  University 
IVack  Team  be  approved. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $1600  for  the  purpose  of  building 


seventeen  tennis  courts  on  Soldier's 
Field. 

Voted  that  the  Committee  will  not 
authorize  any  expense  for  a  training-ta- 
We  for  the  Cross  Country  Team. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  insure  the  cups  and  tro- 
phies in  the  trophy  room  against  fire. 

The  report  of  the  Insignia  Committee 
that  numerals  be  awarded  to  the  winners 
of  the  upper-class  football  series  was 
adopted. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  IS,  1006. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  have  ivy  planted  around 
the  Stadium. 

Voted  that  Battery  A  and  First  Corps 
of  Cadets  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Sta- 
dium for  their  annual  football  game  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  morning,  provided 
this  permission  be  acceptable  to  the  Cor- 
poration, it  being  understood  that  ad- 
mission be  free  and  by  invitation. 

Voted  that  the  appointments  be  ap- 
proved of  E.  B.  Stem,  '07,  and  Paul 
Woodman,  '08,  as  Manager  and  Assist- 
ant Manager  of  the  Freshman  Football 
Team,  of  C.  W.  Short,  Jr.,  '08,  as  As- 
sistant Manager  of  the  University  Hockey 
Team,  and  of  H.  S.  Powers,  '07,  as  Man- 
ager of  the  Shooting  Club.  • 

Voted  that  the  schedide  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Football  Team  be  approved 
through  Dec.  1,  and  subsequently,  pro- 
vided that  the  Governing  Bodies  vote  to 
permit  intercollegiate  games  after  Dec. 
1.  Nov.  21,  Lowell  Textile  Schod,  at 
Cambridge;  Nov.  20,  Princeton  at 
Princeton;  Dec.  1,  Columbia  at  New 
York;  Dec.  8,  Cornell  at  Ithaca;  Dec. 
8,  Haverford  at  Cambridge. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Associa- 
tion Football  Management  that  Fresh- 
men be  allowed  to  play  on  the  team  be 
not  granted. 

Fotod  that  the  schedule  of  the  Shoot- 
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log  Team  be  approyed  as  follows:  In- 
tercollegiate Shoot  at  PriDceton,  Nov. 
17:  Dual  Shootwith  Yale  at  New  Haven, 
Nov.  24. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  17,  1906. 

Voted  that  in  case  the  officials  for  the 
Harvard- Yale  game  on  Nov.  24  be  not 
decided  on  by  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  21,  there  be  no  game,  and  that 
Harvard  notify  Yale  at  once  to  this  effect 
and  of  Harvard's  willingness  to  meet 
representatives  at  any  place  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  definitely 
deciding  upon  the  said  officials,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  both  aides  to  have  final 
powers. 

Voted  that  if  at  least  two  members  of 
the  Athletic  Committee  be  among  Har- 
vard's representatives,  these,  with  other 
members  of  the  Athletic  Committee  who 
might  join  them,  should  have  full  au- 
thority to  act  for  Harvard. 

Meeting  of  Nov.  21,  1906. 
Voted  that  the  following  amendments 
to  the  eligibility  rules  suggested  by  the 
College  Office  be  inserted  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Committee:  "Students,  even 
if  on  probation,  may  take  part  in  the 
Leiter  Cup  Series  and  in  the  Dormitoiy 
and  Graded  Crew  races.  Students  on 
probation  will  not  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  the  University  Tournaments  and 
Class  contests." 

Meeting  of  Nov.  26,  1906. 

Voted  that  the  application  of  the 
Basketball  Team  for  a  Western  holiday 
trip  be  refused. 

Voted  that  the  application  of  the 
Hockey  Team  for  a  game  with  West 
Point  be  refused  as  in  excess  of  the  nmn- 
ber  of  out-of-town  games  permitted. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Donovan  be  assigned 
to  the  Hockey  Team  as  trainer. 

Voted  that  the  Committee  dedine  to 


make  up  the  deficit  ol  last  year's  Hockey 
Team. 

Meeting  of  Dec.  12,  1906. 

Vatsd  that  the  Manager  of  the  Crew 
be  empowered  to  arrange  a  'Varsity  race 
with  Cwnell  at  Ithaca,  May  80,  and  also 
to  open  negotiations  with  Yale  for  the 
race  in  June. 

Voted  that  the  construction  of  a  third 
rink  in  the  Stadium  by  the  Hockey 
Management  be  authorized  and  that 
the  schedule  of  the  Hock^  Team  be 
approved.  The  schedule  as  finally  set- 
tled is  as  follows: 

Sat.  Jan.     6.  Brae  Born  Club  at  Oamb. 

Wed.  9.  Technology  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  12,  Oolumbia  at  New  York. 

Wed.  16.  Spg.  Tr.  School  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  19.  Princeton  at  New  York. 

Wed.  23,  Andover  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  26,  Qraduatee  at  Oamb. 

Tuee.  29,  Newtowne  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  Feb.    2.  St.  Nicholas  aub  at  Oamb. 

Thrs.  7,  Dartmouth  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  9.  McGiU  Univerrity  at  Oamb. 

Sat.  16.  Yale  at  New  York. 

The  schedule  of  the  Freshman  Hock^ 
Team  was  approved  as  follows: 

Jan.    9,  Arlington  High  S.  at  Oamb. 

12.  St.  Paulfl  School  at  Ooncord. 

16.  Roxbury  Latin  School  at  Oamb. 

19.  Pomfert  School  at  Pomfert. 

23.  St.  Marks  School  at  Southboro. 

26,  Oambridge  Latin  School  at  Oamb. 

31,  Newtowne  Olub  at  Oamb. 
Feb.    2.  Stone  School  at  Oamb. 
9,Yale  1910  at  Oamb. 

The  report  of  the  Graduate  Treasu- 
rer was  accepted  and  the  Chairman  was 
authorized  to  make  arrangemenU  with 
Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  to  continue  in  of- 
fice as  Graduate  Treasurer  until  July  1. 

Voted  that  Harvard  decline  to  join  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association. 

Voted  that  the  Graduate  Treasurer  be 
directed  to  prepare  a  letter  similar  to 
the  one  sent  last  year  to  persons  whose 
tickets  for  the  Harvard-Yale  Football 
game  had  apparently  come  into  the 
hands  of  speculators,  said  letter  to  be 
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sent  to  such  persons  as  had  apparently 
pennitted  a  similar  proceeding  during 
the  current  season. 

Voted  that  the  rule  prc^biting  a  stu- 
dent from  representing  the  University  in 
intercollegiate  contests  during  more  than 
two  periods  of  sport  in  any  one  academic 
year  apply  to  both  Freshmen  and  'Varsity 
contests. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  4»  1907. 

Voted  that  the  report  of  the  Insignia 
Ccmunittee  opposing  the  granting  to  the 
Gymnastic  Team  of  the  privilege  of 
wearing  insignia  be  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Track 
Management  to  hold  a  carnival  in 
Mechanics  Hall  be  granted. 

Voted  that  the  appointment  of  the 
following  Managers  be  approved:  H. 
Goepper.  '09,  2d  Asst.  Mgr.  'Varsity 
Basketball  Team;  H.  Large,  '10,  Mgr. 
Freshman  Basketball  Team;  G.  L. 
Mattherson,  Asst.  Mgr.  Freshman  Bas- 
ketball Team;  A.  S.  MacDonald,  '10, 
Mgr.  Freshman  Baseball  Team;  J.  A. 
P.  Millet,  Asst.  Mgr.  Freshman  Foot- 
ball Team;  P.  Dutcher,  '06,  Mgr. 
'Varsity  Football  Team. 

Vcied  that  the  managers  of  all  minor 
sports  be  notified  that  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee will  not  authorize  any  expendi- 
tures for  training-tables. 

Voted  that  the  second  Basketball 
Team  be  allowed  to  play  only  eight 
games,  and  that  no  out-of-town  games 
during  the  exanodnation  period  be  per- 
mitted. 

Voied  that  notice  be  sent  to  Yale  that 
owing  to  the  athletic  situation  at  Cam- 
bridge Harvard  will  for  the  present  be 
unable  to  renew  the  two-years*  agree- 
ment which  expires  March  15. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  9,  1907.' 
Voted  that   the  University  Baseball 
schedule  be  approved. 


Voted  that  the  request  <tf  the  'Varsity 
Crew  Management  to  be  allowed  to 
order  two  eightoared  shells  and  one 
four-oared  shell  be  granted. 

Voted  that  any  minor  branch  may 
have  a  training-table  if  the  management 
concerned  will  guarantee  that  no  deficit 
shall  be  caused  in  that  branch  on  ac- 
count ol  the  expense  of  said  table. 

Meeting  of  Jan,  12,  1907. 
The  following  motions  were  loet: 
First:  that  the  Baseball  Management 
be  authcMrized  to  engage  a  professional 
to  take  entire  chaige  and  run  the  game 
from  the  bench  if  so  desired ; 

Second:  that  the  Baseball  Manage- 
ment be  authorized  to  engage  a  profes- 
sional coach  for  the  entire  season,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  shall  neither 
be  on  the  playing  field  nor  direct  any 
l^ys  of  the  team  during  the  progress  of 
any  game. 

Meeting  of  Jan,  18,  1907. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Reid.,  Jr.,  be 
requested  to  continue  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Harvard  on  the  Football  Rules 
Committee. 

Voted  that  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Farley,  '99,  be  requested  to 
serve  as  such  representative. 

Voted  that  the  Chairman  be  requested 
to  write  to  Mr.  Reid  on  behalf  of  the 
CoQunittee,  expressing  its  appreciation 
of  his  services  as  Coach  during  the  past 
two  years. 

In  pursuance  of  this  request  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent: 

January  19.  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Reid,  —  The  Harvard  Athletic 
Committee,  at  a  meeting  held  January  18, 
requested  its  Chairman  to  communicate  to 
you  its  appreciation  of  the  services  which  yovL 
have  rendered  to  Harvard  during  the  period 
in  which  you  have  been  acting  as  head  coach 
of  the  football  team.  Those  services  have  not 
been  limited  to  the  technical  business  of 
ooaching,  but  have  included  valuable  assist- 
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anoe  to  the  University  as  its  representative 
on  the  Football  Rules  Committee;  in  coUeot- 
inc  and  formulating  your  views  and  expoi- 
enoes  in  coaching  for  the  benefits  of  your  suo- 
oessors;  and  as  a  spokesman  for  clean  and 
honorable  sport  on  many  public  and  private 
occasions.  The  Committee  would  cordially 
bear  witness  to  your  fidelity,  eameBtness, 


and  uniform  courtesy,  in  the  execution  of 
your  duties  in  many  trying  emergencies; 
and  to  your  successful  advocacy  of  a  high 
standard  of  conduct  and  of  play*  in  continu- 
ance of  the  best  Harvard  traditions. 
Sincerely  yours, 
CSigned)  Hqbatio  S.  Writb. 

Ghainoan. 


aUJbbtte  eninufeit,  1905-06* 

The  following  Report  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer  of  Athletics  was  issued  after 
the  publication  of  the  December  Magazine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  football  as  usual  cost  much  nune  than  any  other  sport,  and 
that  the  returns  from  the  football  season  of  1905  made  up  about  two  thirds  of  the 
total  income  from  athletics.  In  fairness  to  the  management  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  expenses  of  the  football  season  <^  1905,  which  were  half  as  large  again  as  they 
were  in  1904,  were  due  to  unusual  circumstances.  The  expenses  for  the  season  1906 
do  not,  of  course,  appear  in  the  statement  printed  below,  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  decidedly  less  than  those  ol  1905. 


1905H)6 

1004r<)5 

BMeipts 

Expenses 

Receipts 

Expenses 

1.865.00 

2.200.81 

Care  of  buildings  and  grounds, 

9,888.08 

8.232.44 

General  account, 

2.201.06 

6.157.36 

1,744.23 

5.468.44 

Permanent  improvements, 

6.791.75 

4.321.21 

Baseball  Association. 

15.893.28 

10.356.19 

16,052.56 

11.602.10 

Football  Association, 

85,335.00 

29.627.87 

68.657.10 

17.424.78 

University  Boat  Club. 

2.926.00 

11.266.51 

3.354.60 

10.147  07 

Newell  Boat  Club, 

1301.00 

1389.32 

054.55 

2.800.20 

Weld  Boat  Cub, 

835.00 

4.165.97 

024.00 

2,618.12 

Association  Football, 

05.25 

85.50 

45.64 

BasketbaU, 

1.326.25 

1,480.60 

080.25 

1,020.56 

College  Nine. 

167.72 

171.50 

307.01 

Cricket  aub. 

317.00 

431.46 

Fencing  Team, 

317.77 

421.66 

83.40 

82.00 

Gymnastic  Team, 

34.00 

Hockey  Qub. 

1.620.64 

1.698.61 

1.483.00 

1.463.14 

Handball, 

2.64 

52.64 

Jiu  Jitsu, 

57.50 

167.50 

Lacrosse  Team, 

589.50 

803.29 

836.05 

1.205.81 

Lawn  Tennis  Association, 

202.50 

292.01 

151.50 

179.75 

Lawn  Tennis  Courts. 

3.560.14 

2,160.04 

3,160.00 

lJ9iJ27 

Rugby. 

124.61 

215.20 

Swimming  Team. 

131.07 

103.62 

Track  Team. 

6.721.26 

7.065.32 

4,086.31 

6.625.46 

Freshman  Baseball. 

1.208.08 

1.040.95 

1.208.85 

1.186.42 

Freshman  Basketball, 

75.78 

75.78 

130.00 

137.65 

Second  Basketball. 

04.02 

66.60 

Freshman  Crew. 

1.927.38 

2,617.05 

2.107.80 

2.621.57 

Freshman  Football. 

1.148.75 

1.259.79 

1,301.75 

1,329.36 

Freshman  Hockey. 

8.50 

29.00 

47.85 

46.85 

Ftfishman  Tjicrosse, 

75.00 

18.50 

$127,550.40 

00,743.28 

111,680.85 

83,808.84 

Credit  balaooe. 

27:816.12 
$127,550.40 

27.872.01 

$127,559.40 

$111,680.85 

$111,680.85 
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ROWING  FIFTY  YEABS  AGO.i 

I  believe  that  with  one  exoeption,  I 
am  the  oldest  rowing  man  living,  who 
has  rowed  for  more  than  60  years.  I 
began  as  a  Freshman  in  1851  and  be- 
longed to  the  celebrated  Oneida  Boat 
Club,  which  was  an  old  baige  without 
any  outriggers  and  which  was  mainly 
used  for  the  transportation  <^  the  crew 
between  Harvard  College  and  Parker's. 
There  were  generally  eight  men  going  in. 
Some  of  them  came  out  and  others  were 
brought  out,  and  there  I  learned  to  row. 
I  belonged  during  my  college  career  to 
almost  all  the  boat  clubs,  one  after  the 
other.  We  were  pretty  well  mixed.  We 
did  not  belong  to  any  particular  class 
and  we  had  very  hard  times  getting  into 
the  boat  at  the  wall  of  Beacon  St,  and 
still  greater  difficulty  in  climbing  up  the 
tackle  on  the  Cambridge  side.  I  must 
say  that  the  other  day  when  I  walked 
l^  the  new  Weld  Boathouse  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  the  conditions  of  boat- 
ing to-day  and  those  that  existed  when  I 
was  in  College,  and  yet  in  spite  of  the 
very  modest  existence  which  we  led,  we 
managed  to  beat  a  good  many  times,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  member  of  the  Har- 
vard rowing  crews  who  has  succeeded  in 
winning  as  many  races  as  the  crews  with 
which  I  was  connected. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  give  you 
a  little  sketch  of  what  happened  in  the 
eight  years  in  which  I  rowed,  which  was 
rather  an  exceptional  career.  In  1855 
occurred  our  first  race  against  Yale.  We 
were  then  in  rather  a  difficult  position. 
Harvard  pulled  eight  oars  and  Yale 
pulled  six,  and  in  these  days  it  was  very 
common  to  have  an  eight-oared  boat 
pulled  against  a  six  or  four,  and  a  cer- 
tain allowance  was  given,  generally  80 
seconds  in  all.  But  Yale  men,  of  course, 

1  Speech  at  the  Crew  Dinner,  Nov  22, 
1906. 


wanted  less  and  we  finally  had  to  agree 
to  that,  but  in  order  to  meet  them  fully, 
instead  of  pulling  eight  oars  we  pulled 
cjght  and  four,  and  the  consequence  was 
we  were  pretty  evenly  matched.  But 
during  that  race  our  stroke  broke  his  oar 
and  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and 
we  were  left  far  behind,  but  in  spite  of 
that  mishap  we  managed  to  get  in  ahead 
of  Yale  about  two  minutes,  and  in  order 
to  rub  it  in  a  little  more  three  <^  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  crew  took  three  men  from  the 
Union  boat  dub,  borrowed  one  of  the 
Yale  men,  and  then  beat  our  own  time 
^  seconds. 

After  that  we  had  a  series  of  races, 
one  of  which  was  disastrous,  between 
one  of  the  dass  crews  and  the  Union 
Boat  Club.  We  were  beaten  by  about  80 
seconds.  The  next  race  was  on  the 
Fourth  di  July,  and  we  entered  an  eight- 
oaied  crew  against  some  professionals 
and  they  beat  us  15  seconds.  The  next 
race  was  an  eight-oared  race,  and  two  of 
the  biggest  men  of  our  crew  gave  out. 
They  had  been  on  —  I  don*t  know  what, 
the  day  before.  It  was  unfortunately  to 
our  great  disadvantage  at  this  critical 
time.  I  asked  them  in  the  midst  of  our 
efforts  to  jump  overboard,  first  one  and 
then  the  other.  Neither  of  them  would 
consent  to  do  so;  they  said  they  could 
not  swim.  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
us,  but  we  came  in  only  half  a  second 
behind  in  spite  of  that. 

But  the  really  interesting  part  of  my 
rowing  career  was  in  1858,  when  the  first 
Harvard  shell  came  on  the  water.  We 
had  been  rowing  in  St.  John  lap-streaks. 
The  St.  John  boating  men  were  very 
fond  of  us  and  taught  us  all  we  knew, 
and  finally  three  of  us  not  blessed  with 
great  riches  got  together  and  bought  the 
shell.  We  thought  we  could  not  get  other 
men  in  the  College  to  beat  us,  and  unless 
we  won  a  race  with  a  purse  for  the 
prize  we  would  be  bankrupt.    But  we 
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won  the  fint  noe  we  rowed  in  it  and 
won  the  prize  of  $75  and  that  sum  got 
the  crew  out  of  debt  And  I  ought  to 
aay  we  did  about  evoything  in  thoae 
days  in  the  way  of  meeting  professionals 
in  rowing  for  money,  which  is  now  con- 
sidered  very  indelicate.  Of  that  rsoe  and 
crew  there  is  one  member  still  living,  and 
he  and  I  b^gan  to  pull  on  that  occasion 
together  and  we  have  pulled  together  for 
Harvard  ever  since. 

But  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
race  was  that  which  came  a  few  weeks 
alter  that,  when  the  Harvard  shdl  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  professionals  were  so  well 
satisfifd  that  we  could  beat  them  that 
they  would  not  pull  against  us  unless 


we  polled  in  the  same  style  of  boat  they 
had.  We  refused  to  do  this,  but  sug- 
gested that  we  might  divide  the  priae, 
provided  they  came  in  seoomL  They  did, 
but  they  made  it  a  condition  to  pull  six 
miles  instead  of  the  usual  throe,  and  we 
went  around  that  course  three  times  and 
came  in  about  45  seconds  ahead,  and  not 
Mtisfipd  with  that,  we  inunediatdy 
turned  around  and  went  back  to  Cam> 
bridge  with  the  same  crew. 

I  think  it  is  rather  satisfacUxy  to  look 
bade  on  that  rowing  career  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  be  hero  to-^iight,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  so  soon  alter  a  victory, 
and  we  have  had  very  few  of  them  of 

Alexander  Affoseiz,  '55. 


THE  GKADUATES- 


HARVARD  CLUBS. 

A8BOCIATED  HABVARD  CLUBS. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Clubs  will  be  held  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  The  exact  date  of  the  meeting  has 
not  yet  been  officially  determined  upon, 
the  local  dub  not  yet  having  taken  ac- 
tion. The  meeting,  however,  will  be  un- 
doubtedly either  on  May  S4  and  25,  or 
the  Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  or 
following  that  date.  Definite  announce- 
ment, with  full  plans  for  the  meeting,  will 
be  made  to  the  secretaries  of  all  constit- 
uent dubs  in  the  near  future.  It  is  the 
hopw  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm toward  this  coming  meeting  in 
Detroit.  All  the  recent  gatherings  of  the 
Association  have  been  extremdy  success- 
ful, and  everything  points  towards  a  veiy 
interesting  meeting  next  May.  It  has 
been  definitely  dedded  to  hold  the  busi- 
ness meeting  on  two  days,  the  first  day 
will  have  for  its  chief  subject  of  discus- 


sion, the  advisability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  three  years'  course  at  Har- 
vard. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
admission  of  the  Harvard  Club  at  3yra- 
cuse  to  membership  in  the  Association. 
Valentine  H.  May,  '05,  Sec 


The  Club  met  for  its  second  annual 
dinner  at  the  Adams  Hold,  Phoenix,  on 
Nov.  24.  Notwithstanding  the  football 
defeat  that  afternoon,  and  the  fact  that 
we  had  as  a  guest  a  Yale  man  from  so  far 
back  as  '68,  who  had  not  outlived  his 
enthusiasm,  we  had  a  very  enjoyable 
dinner.  Goodrich  was  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements  and  brought  into  cordial  re- 
lations at  once  men  who  had  not  seen  one 
another  for  the  past  year.  The  "oldest 
graduate  in  line"  was  A.  G.  Utley,  /  '58. 
Upon  the  toastmaster's  right  sat  J.  H. 
Kibbey,  Governor  of  Arizona;  on  his 
left  the  Hon.  B.  A.  Fowler,  Yale,  '68. 
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shining  in  the  6-0  sooie.  Judge  Kent, 
*88,  as  the  papers  had  it  next  morning, 
inesided  in  his  usual  pleasing  manner. 
From  Prescott  came  Fairbank,  '95, 
treasurer  of  an  Atchison  branch;  from 
Crown  King,  Cuimiff,  L.  S.  S.  '02, 
manager  of  a  mine;  from  Cave  Creek, 
Peabody,  '04,  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of 
Forestry;  and  Antonio  Apache,  the  onfy 
really  native  Arizonian  known  to  have 
been  at  Harvard,  a  fuU-blooded  Apache 
Indian,  gave  to  our  meeting  a  consider- 
able touch  of  color. 

There  were  two  subjects  which  re- 
ceived the  Club's  consideration  at  some 
length  in  the  talk  which  followed  the  din- 
ner. One  related  to  giving  each  year  a 
medal  in  competition  at  the  Tempe 
Normal  School,  probably  the  most  in- 
fluential institution  of  learning  in  the 
territory,  to  a  student  who  should  write 
for  publication  or  for  the  school  archives 
the  best  essay  on  some  Arizona  matter. 
The  matter  is  to  be  peculiar  to  Arizona. 
There  is  such  a  wealth  of  legend,  of 
geologic  history,  of  prehistoric  ruin  and 
of  traces  left  by  the  inhabitants  about 
whom  it  is  so  interesting  to  conjecture, 
there  are  such  vast  mineral  resources  in 
the  sun-scorched  and  barren  mountain 
ranges,  such  fascinating  possibilities  in 
the  problems  of  irrigation,  there  is  such 
a  wealth  of  material  for  the  young  Ari- 
zonian to  choose  from,  and  to  study,  that 
to  direct  attention  to  those  things  dose  at 
home  is  both  necessary  and  beneficial. 
The  material  must  in  so  far  as  possible 
be  original  with  the  student.  The  Eng- 
lish must  be  readable.  Of  no  value  what- 
ever is  work  on  a  subject,  no  matter  how 
pleasing,  which  is  put  forth  in  language 
lacking  the  classic  requirements  of  style. 
Good  simple  English  was  recognized  as 
essential. 

Upon  the  mines  of  this  territoiy,  as 
llr.  Fairbank  said,  is  to  depend  its  fu- 
ture; and  thus  introduced  the  other  sub- 


ject. They  are  largely  in  the  catalogue 
of  prospects.  The  surf  ace  in  a  few  places 
is  broken.  What  the  territoiy  now  wants 
b  men  who  can  make  them  mines.  These 
men  must  be  skilled  in  the  geologic  lore 
of  the  earth's  surface.  He  proposed  to 
turn  to  Cambridge  and  ask  for  them. 
Those  students  of  mining  engineering  at 
Harvard  who  must  presently  be  getting 
out  into  the  world  to  practise  that  which 
is  taught  them  in  those  ancient  seats, 
might  have  their  attention  directed  to- 
ward Arizona  as  a  field  of  enterprise. 
Harvard  has  the  young  men,  and  Ari- 
zona has  the  mines.  The  mutual  inter- 
est is  evident.  It  merely  lacks  the  means 
of  communication  to  begin  a  work  which 
may  prove  higl^y  beneficial  to  both. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion  it  became 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  might 
act  in  the  position  of  intermediary  our- 
selves, furnishing  to  the  Mining  Club 
at  Harvard,  for  example,  a  basis  upon 
which  they  could  begin  their  inquiry. 
Often  the  big  mining  corporations  are 
glad  to  get  young  men  of  special  training 
to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur,  and  the 
Club  decided  upon  a  standing  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Wallace  Fairbank,  Ber- 
nard Cunniff,  and  Frederick  Webb,  to 
act  in  the  matter  during  the  year,  and 
to  whom  students  at  the  University  were 
recommended  to  come,  for  information 
or  guidance  in  the  newer  field. 

The  regular  business  meeting  which 
preceded  the  dinner  resulted  in  the  re- 
election of  both  president  and  secretaiy 
for  another  year.  Goodrich,  Webb,  and 
Fairbank  were  chosen  the  committee 
on  membership.  The  Secretary's  action 
in  seeking  membership  in  the  Assodated 
Harvard  Clubs  was  ratified.  It  was  voted 
to  have  a  steel  die  cast  for  the  medal  for 
the  Normal  School,  in  order  to  preserve 
each  year  the  form  of  the  original  medal. 
An  assessment  was  levied  to  cover  cur- 
rent expenditures,  and  Gov.  Kibbey  was 
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voted  into  honoraiy  membership.  We 
then  adjourned  to  meet  another  year  on 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place,  and 
went  in  to  dinner  at  which  the  following 
members  sat  down:  A.  G.  Utley,  /  *58, 
Edward  Kent,  '83,  pres.;  Wallace  Fair- 
bank,  '95,  F.  Webb,  '95.  R.  S.  Good- 
rich, '98,  J.  W.  Foss,  m  '99,  J.  H.  Fage, 
*00,  Bernard  Cunniff,  L.  S.  S.'  02,  F.  A. 
Golder,  '03.  R.  H.  Peabody.  '04,  the  Sec- 
retaiy,  and  Messrs.  Kibbey,  Antonio 
Apache,  and  Fowler,  honoraries;  honora- 
ries  stood  with  regulars  before  dispersing 
to  sing  "Fair  Harvard." 

Owj  L.  Jones,  '03,  Sea 

CENTRAL  OHIO. 

The  eighth  annual .  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  the  Club  were  held  at  the  Colum- 
bus Club,  Feb.  2. 

Dean  B.  S.  Hurlbut  was  a  guest  of  the 
Club.  He  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  hav- 
ing a  right  perspective  established  in 
student  life.  At  Cambridge,  as  is  prob- 
ably true  in  all  other  American  academic 
circles,  the  earnest  spirit  of  scholarship 
is  not  nearly  enough  in  evidence  as  the 
guiding  motive  in  the  lives  of  students. 
This  is  going  to  be  brought  about  in  part 
by  the  greater  concentration  in  work 
which  is  encouraged  by  conditions  im- 
posed for  securing  a  degree  tnih  duUnc- 
Hon.  But  by  all  odds  the  most  potent 
influence  for  bringing  in  this  very  desir- 
able change  among  undeigraduates  is 
the  force  of  graduate  opinion.  In  the 
mind  of  the  speaker  there  is  no  service 
the  graduates  can  perform  for  the  Uni- 
versity equal  to  this.  The  great  services 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to  the 
University,  notable  among  which  stands 
the  bringing  to  life  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, he  was  not  inclined  to  under- 
rate. But  if  something  can  be  done 
whereby  every  undergraduate  shall  get, 
in  some  measure,  the  spirit  of  work  in 
the  artisanship  of  his  own  life  —  shall 


aspire  to  make  himself  master  in  some 
one  field  of  human  knowledge  —  if  this 
can  be  brought  about,  eveiy  alumnus 
and  eveiy  dub  having  a  part  in  the  do- 
ing of  it  will  have  helped  in  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  University. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Thompson,  president  of 
Ohio  State  University,  taking  up  the 
question  of  democracy  in  the  university, 
of  which  Dean  Hurlbut  had  also  spdcen, 
emphasized  the  duty  laid  upon  a  state 
university  to  seek  earnestly  to  do  eveiy- 
thing  possible  for  eveiy  one  who  comes 
to  her  doors,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  persons  everywhere  are  tiying 
to  do  high  school  work  and  college  work 
who  are  not  qualified  to  profit  by  the 
same.  The  university  is  an  opportunity. 
As  a  state  university,  this  opportunity 
can  be  denied  to  none.  And  all  univer- 
sities will  continue  to  have  the  weak 
students,  and  the  students  with  lack  of 
scholarly  ideals.  Probably  it  is  true 
everywhere  that  ten  per  cent,  of  the  stu- 
dents require  90  per  cent,  of  the  disci- 
pline. But  even  so  they  are  a  means  of 
grace  to  the  deans  and  faculties.  They 
keep  us  keyed  up  to  aspire  to  higher 
things.  The  education  of  young  men 
is  the  greatest  work  of  the  ages.  It  is  not 
to  be  freed  from  labor  and  discourage- 
ments. It  demands  the  very  finest  ideals 
and  the  best  of  human  nature  which 
each  age  produces. 

Mr.  £.  O.  Randall,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  responded  for  the  **  State 
of  Ohio."  There  were  also  present,  H. 
C.  Taylor,  president  and  toast-master, 
H.  L.  Gilbert,  W.  H.  Siebert,  W.  T. 
Spear,  G.  B.  Viles,  Leslie  Bigelow,  A. 
Busse,  Herbert  Osbom,  and  T.  H. 
Haines,  all  of  Columbus,  W.  B.  Bentley, 
and  I.  M.  Foster,  of  Athens,  and  H.  B. 
Kirtland,  of  Toledo. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  next  year:  Pres.,  L.  F.  Kiesewetter; 
vice-pres.,   T.  H.   Haines;   sec-treas.. 
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G.  B.  Vfles,  Obio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

r.  H.  Hornet. 

CINCINNATI. 

The  midwinter  meeting  and  teoep- 
tion  to  undergraduates  who  were  at 
home  or  visiting  in  Cincinnati  during 
the  holidays  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Queen  City  Club  on  Dec.  28»  with  as 
great  a  show  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
as  in  previous  years,  about  30  men  being 
present.  Speeches  were  made  by  several 
of  the  visitors  from  Cambridge  concern- 
ing the  various  students'  interests  at  the 
University.  J.  J.  Rowe,  '07»  told  of  the 
College  periodicals  and  the  growth  of  the 
Musical  Department;  R.  R.  Hellman, 
IM.,  of  the  new  Medical  School  build- 
ings; F.  Ingalls,  SL.,  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  Law  School,  Langdell  Hall, 
and  the  new  Law  School  dub,  **The 
Wig;"  F.  Forchheimer,  '09,  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  different  positions  on  the 
football  and  baseball  teams;  W.  Shohl, 
2L.,  of  the  organization  of  the  debating 
interests;  M.  Allen,  '08  and  S.  Lewis, 
'08,  of  courses  on  municipal  government 
offered  at  the  University. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  scholar- 
ship at  the  University  was  also  discussed 
at  length  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  new 
committee  should  take  chaige  of  the 
matter. 

Arrangements  are  being  completed  for 
holding  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Qub 
on  Feb.  23,  and  negotiations  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
invitations  in  conjunction  with  that  Club 
to  those  whom  each  Club  desires  to  en- 
tertain as  guests  oi  honor.  Mr.  Mal- 
oohn  Donald,  '90,  of  Boston,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  each  of  the 
Clubs,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Frothingham,  '07, 
has  also  been  invited  to  attend  the  din- 
ner in  each  city. 


Since  the  last  report  the  following  men 
have  been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
Club:  E.  M.  Benedict;  I.  P.  Hazard, 
'06;  W.L.Hunt;  E.  F.  Alexander,  A.M. 

Of  those  recently  elected  to  member- 
ship^ —  6.  H.  Cox,  '05,  is  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Seasongood  and  Mayer  of 
this  city  as  dty  salesman  in  the  bond 
department  —  J.  M.  Plant  is  in  the 
wholesale  shoe  business. 

John  Weinig,  '00,  is  practising  law  in 
the  office  of  Harper  and  Allen.  I.  P. 
Hazard  is  with  the  Cindnnati  TVaction 
Co.  £.  F.  Alexander  is  librarian  of  the 
Cindnnati  Law  School.  E.  M.  Benedict 
IS  teaching  in  Woodward  High  School. 
John  V.  Qam,  '04,  Sec. 

FALL  BIVEB. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Club,  on 
Jan.  21,  the  following  were  dected  offi- 
cers: Fkes.,  C.  R.  Cummings;  vice-pres.. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Wilbur;  sec.,  W.  C.  Gray; 
treas.,  Ellis  Gifford;  chorister.  Dr.  S. 
M.  Gordon;  member  of  executive  com- 
mittee for  three  years,  H.  B.  Harley; 
membership  committee.  Dr.  W.  W.  Mar- 
veil,  R.  A.  Dean,  C.  A.  MacDonald.  The 
Rev.  John  B.  W.  Day,  Femald  Hanson. 
C.  D.  Davol,  Dr.  W.  J.  Spears,  H.  N. 
Knox,  Dr.  F.  A.  Chace,  Ehner  Harris, 
and  H.  A.  Richardson  were  elected  to 
the  Club.  It  was  voted  to  join  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Quequechan  Club  on  Feb.  5,  about  50 
members  and  guests  being  present. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  president. 
Dr.  Wilbur,  Dr.  S.  M.  Gordon,  the  choris- 
ter, presided.  Prof.  Clifford  H.  Moore, 
'89,  represented  the  University.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Nichols,  '86,  spoke  on  athletics.  C. 
W.  Clifford,  '65,  of  New  Bedford,  F.  R. 
Martin,  '93,  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  Dr.  A.  L  Connell,  a  graduate 
of  Brown  and  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  and  Milton  Reed,  '68,  made  the 
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other  principal  speeches.  During  the 
evening  two  solos  were  sung  by  R.  W. 
Thurston  and  one  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Buck, 
a  graduate  of  Amherst,  the  guest  of  Dr. 
W.  W.  MarveU. 

HONOLULU. 

The  fourth  annual  football  smoker  of 
the  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  men 
in  Honolulu  was  held  at  the  University 
Club  on  Nov.  24,  1906.  Changing  the 
custom  of  former  years  the  gathering  was 
not  limited  strictly  to  men  from  the  three 
universities  named,  but  any  member  of 
the  Club  who  dropped  in  was  made  wel- 
come. The  smoker  remained  neverthe> 
less  a  distinctively  Harvard  and  Yale 
affair.  A  unique  entertainment  was  i»o- 
vided  by  the  committee  in  chaige,  H. 
G.  Dillingham,  '04,  and  G.  P.  Cooke, 
Yale,  '05,  in  the  way  of  Japanese  wrest- 
ling. Two  local  champions  from  neigh- 
boring sugar  plantations  appeared  in  the 
native  wrestling  costume  and  engaged 
in  three  strenuous  bouts.  The  man  wear- 
ing the  crimson  ribbon  won  two  falls, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Harvard 
contingent,  for  the  cablegram  from  New 
Haven  had  not  been  pleasant  reading. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening,  after  a 
brief  talk  from  Gov.  Carter.  Yale,  '88, 
on  how  the  University  Club  had  grown 
up  out  of  the  Harvard-Yale  Smokers, 
was  spent  around  the  piano  singing  col- 
lege songs  old  and  new,  and  in  listening 
while  J.  A.  Wflder,  '98,  told  stories  in  his 
inimitable  way.  Beer,  with  cheese  and 
sandwiches,  prevented  the  singers  from 
becoming  hoarse. 

The  Harvard  men  present  were:  S. 
H.  Derby,  '99,  H.  G.  Dillingham,  '04, 
A.  F.  Griffiths,  '99.  E.  O.  HaU,  '04,  C.  A. 
Hartwell,  '08,  P.  L.  Home,  '9«.  R.  S. 
Hosmer,  a  '94,  E.  A.  Knudsen,  '94,  E. 
A.  Mott-Smith,  '95,  J.  A.  Wflder,  '98, 
A.  F.  Afong,  roS],  H.  G.  Spencer,  r^l 


C.  H.  Olson,  r04,  A.  M.  Nowell,  [Bu9- 
sey],  and  W.  A.  Love. 

R.  S.  Ho9mer,  a  '94. 

LAWBENCE. 

In  accord  with  plans  outlined  at  the 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Merrimac 
Valley  Association  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
held  at  the  North  Andover  Country 
Club,  on  invitation  of  the  Andover  Har- 
vard Club,  in  June,  1906,  the  following 
men  met  on  Nov.  11,  1906,  to  take  pre- 
liminaiy  steps  looking  to  the  formatioQ 
of  a  Lawrence  Ebrvard  Club:  Judge  H. 
R.  Dow,  ;  '85,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bumham,  m 
'01,  I.  W.  Saigent,  I  '00,  and  P.  a 
Carleton,  I  '05. 

An  invitation  was  issued  to  the  follow- 
ing men  to  combine  with  the  above,  and 
act  as  a  committee  to  noake  arrange- 
ments to  form  a  Lawrence  Harvard 
Club:  C  G.  Saunders,  '67,  Dr.  O. 
T.  Howe,  TO  '77,  F.  L.  Porter,  d  '80, 
Judge  J.  J.  Mahoney,  I  '90,  H.  L. 
Belisle.  '96,  Dr.  V.  A.  Reed,  m  '97,  D. 
J.  Murphy,  I  'OS,  M.  A.  Sullivan,  I  '08, 
and  John  J.  Mahon^,  '08. 

The  above  committee  met  Nov.  S5, 
1906. 

Dec.  15, 1906,  at  the  Franklin  House, 
Lawrence,  the  Harvard  Club  of  Law- 
rence was  organised  with  the  following 
officers:  Pres.  C.  G.  Saunders,  '67;  vice- 
pres.,  F.  L.  Porter,  '79;  sec..  Dr.  J.  F. 
Bumham,  m  '01;  treas.,  J.  J.  Mahoney, 
'08.  The  Club  started  with  the  follow- 
ing 49  men  on  its  membership  roll: 
Hon.  Dan'l  Saunders,  I  '44,  Rev.  S.  C. 
Beane,  i  '61,  C.  H.  Littlefield,  t  '62,  Dr. 
J.  W.  Crawford,  m  '67,  C.  G.  Saunders, 
•67,  Dr.  G.  W.  Dow,  m  '81,  Judge  H. 
R.  Dow,  '84,  Judge  W.  E.  Rowell  I 
'88,  Walter  Coulson,  '89,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Manahan,  m  '94,  Dr.  G.  B.  Sargent, 
TO  '94,  Dr.  F.  S.  Smith,  m  *95,  H.  L. 
Belisle,  '96,  Dr.  J.  T.  Cahill,  m  '96,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Daly,  m  '97.  Dr.  V.  A.  Reed,  m 
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'07,  C.  E.  Preston,  'W,  W.  H.  Dooley, 
•00,  I.  W.  Saigent,  '00,  Dr.  J.  J.  Hart- 
ley, m  '01,  Dr.  J.  F.  Burnham,  m  '01, 
D.  J.  Murphy,  '01,  M.  A.  SuUivan,  '01, 
A.  H.  Wadsworth,  '01,  Dr.  J.  B.  Bain, 
m  'Oa,  H.  C.  Chubb,  '02,  E.  J.  Ford. 
'08.  J.  A.  McGilvrey,  '08,  C.  J.  Ma- 
hon^r,  /  '03,  J.  J.  Maheney,  '03,  W. 
T.  Rochefort,  'OS,  J.  J.  Buckley,  '04, 
Dr.  F.  A.  Conlon,  to  '04.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hancock,  m  '04,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sullivan,  m 
'04,  S.  L.  Lewis,  '06.  W.  R.  Abbott.  '06, 
C.  M.  Hanrahan,  '06,  J.  W.  McManus, 
/  '06,  C.  F.  SulUvan.  '07.  B.  M.  Vai^ 
ney,  '07,  L.  E.  Vamam,  $  '08.  F.  L. 
Porter,  '79.  Jos.  Monette,  I  '96,  W.  C. 
Ford.  '99,  Dr.  A.  H.  Cutter,  m  '01,  F. 
H.  Johnson,  '04,  F.  O'Connor.  '04,  C. 
J.  O'Sullivan,  '06.  One  new  member 
has  since  joined.  Dr.  G.  E.  Kurth.  m 
'01.  There  are  127  eligible  men  in  the 
Club's  jurisdiction,  and  an  effort  is  to 
be  made  to  have  every  man  a  member. 

Following  the  dinner  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  loyal  and  enjoyable 
remarks  were  made  by  the  following 
members.  Pres.  Saunders  acting  as 
toastmaster;  Ex-Mayor  D.  Saunders, 
Rowell,  Coulson,  Cahill.  Dooley.  J.  J. 
Mahoney.  Rochefort,  and  the  Secretary. 
Musical  selections  were  interspersed, 
and  with  a  final  rendering  of  "Fair 
Harvard,"  and  finishing  with  a  Three 
Times  Three  and  a  Long  Harvard,  the 
initial  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Lawrence  came  to  a  happy  ending. 

The  Club  will  meet  with  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  Association  of  Harvard 
Clubs,  of  which  it  is  a  component  mem- 
ber, at  a  time  and  place  yet  to  be  ar- 
ranged but  probably  in  June,  1907,  at 
the  North  Andover  Country  Club. 
J.  F.  Burnham,  m  '01,  Sec. 

MINNESOTA. 

On  Dec.  15  the  annual  dinner  was 
hdd  at  the  Minneapolis  Club.  Our  Har- 


vard guests  were  the  president  and  sec- 
retary dt  the  Harvard  Club  of  Chicago, 
Merritt  Starr,  '81,  and  F.  W.  Blatch- 
ford,  f 991  Garrett  Droppers.  '87,  for- 
merly president  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota,  but  now  of  the  Chicago 
University,  and  J.  Mc  D.  Campbell.  '99. 
of  Huron,  S.  D.  Ri^presentatives  of  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  dubs  expected 
to  be  present,  but  were  doubtless  de- 
tained by  professional  engagements. 
The  Yale  Club  of  Minnesota  was  repre- 
sented by  that  widely  known  Yale  ath- 
lete, W.  W.  Heffelfinger.  In  aU  there 
were  44  persons  present,  and  the  dinner 
was  the  best  attended  and  most  success- 
ful the  Club  has  held  since  the  visit  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  in  1900. 
The  table  was  laid  in  the  larm.  of  an  H 
and  the  candles  and  shades  on  the  elec- 
tric bulbs  diffused  a  soft  crimson  light 
throughout  the  room,  save  directly  in 
front  of  the  massive  form  of  Heffelfinger 
where  one  electric  bulb  covered  with  a 
blue  shade  sent  forth  a  pale  blue  glim- 
mer. The  dinner  card,  likewise  in  crim- 
son, was  printed  and  presented  to  the 
Club  by  E.  C.  Brown,  Class  of  1912.  son 
of  our  vice-president  When  the  cigars 
had  been  lighted,  the  president  of  the 
Club.  Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick.  '86. 
proposed,  and  the  Club  unanimously 
adopted,  a  resolution  of  friendly  inter- 
est in  and  congratulation  for  John  W. 
Riddle,  '87,  a  resident  of  the  state  and 
formerly  member  of  the  Club,  upon  his 
promotion  to  the  post  of  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  president  then  in- 
troduced Merritt  Starr,  '81.  who  spoke 
of  the  influence  of  Minnesota  at  Cam- 
bridge and  in  the  Associated  Harvard 
Qubs.  W.  W.  Heffelfinger  discussed 
athletic  sports  between  Harvard  and 
Yale,  and  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
the  new  football  rules.  Notice  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that  the  last  speaker  was  the 
proud  father  of  a  boy  12  days  old  and 
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H.  H.  Saigent,  '01,  member  of  the  Club, 
the  equally  proud  father  of  a  boy  four 
days  old;  that  these  infants  were  respec- 
tiiFeiy  likely  to  be  members  of  the  Yale 
and  Harvard  classes  of  1927,  and  it 
was  hoped  they  would  become  friends 
and  friendly  rivals.  Dr.  Bumside  Foster, 
m  '86,  spoke  of  medical  education,  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Medical  School.  Garrett  Droppers,  '87, 
R.  D.  Kennedy,  /  '98,  and  R.  G.  Brown, 
'84,  also  spoke.  The  evening  was  brought 
to  a  dose  with  the  singing  of  "  Fair  Har- 
vard" and  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  cheer- 
ing for  Harvard  and  for  our  Yale  guest 
and  his  college. 

On  hearing  that  its  oldest  member  in 
academic  seniority.  Dr.  C.  K.  Bartlett, 
m  '52,  was  prevented  from  being  present 
by  reason  of  his  serious  illness,  the  Club 
expressed  its  sympathy  and  regret.  Be- 
fore the  dinner  the  fc^owing  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Pres., 
Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  '86;  vice- 
pres.,  R  G.  Brown,  '84;  recording  sec., 
R.  £.  Olds,  '97;  treas.,  G.  A.  Lyon, 
/  'OS.  The  secretary  reported  the  death 
of  one  member,  W.  M.  Kerkhoff,  '96,  on 
Nov.  14,  1906,  and  the  election  of  nine 
members,  making  a  net  gain  oi  eight 
members  during  the  year. 

H.  B.  Wensdl,  '75,  Sec. 

NEW  TOBK  cmr. 

C.  T.  Copekind,  '82,  was  the  guest 
of  the  Oub  at  the  November  meeting. 
He  read  from  the  works  of  Ptof .  Shaler, 
and  some  poems  by  Kipling.  A  most 
enjoyable  evening  resulted,  and  the  read- 
ing was  much  appreciated  by  our  mem- 
bers. 

Plof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  '79,  gave  us  a 
talk,  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  plans 
of  courses  having  to  do  with  dif^omacy 
and  business,  that  are  to  be  given  next 
year  at  the  University.  The  men  here 
80  seldom  get  an  opportunity  to  visit 


Cambridge  that  it  is  very  refreshing  to 
have  a  bit  of  the  University  atmo^here, 
such  as  Prof.  Taussig  brought. 

C.  L.  Safford,  '94,  has  been  elected 
chorister  of  the  Club.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Sunday  Musicals,  that  were  a  feature 
last  winter,  will  be  repeated.  They  were 
instituted  by  J.  B.  Embick,  '91,  the  first 
chorister  of  the  Club,  who  died  last 
spring. 

The  membership  of  the  Oub  contin- 
ues to  grow,  and  it  is  expected  to  pass 
the  8000  mark  before  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting lecture  on  Labrador,  with  beau- 
tiful stereopticon  views,  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Club,  held  on  Jan.  12, 
1907. 

Through  the  kindness  of  A.  P.  Keith, 
'01,  biograph  pictures  of  the  Harvard- 
Cambridge  Boat  Race,  and  other  sub- 
jects were  given.  About  500  members 
were  present. 

The  Hoffman  Quartette  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  delight- 
ful concert  in  Harvard  Hall,  on  Jan. 
IS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, held  in  June  last,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  "to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  management  of  the  Club,  and 
the  present  expense  of  running  the  same, 
and  report  at  some  subsequent  meeting 
of  this  Board,  what  economies,  if  any, 
they  could  suggest  in  the  management 
of  the  Club."  The  Committee  has 
worked  steadily  on  this  matter  ever  since, 
and  their  report  is  to  be  considered  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Club. 

r.  W.  Slocum,  '90,  Sec. 

PHILADEIPHIA. 

The  Club  held  its  43d  annual  dinner 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  26.  Dr.  H.  H.  Fumess,  *54,  the 
president  oi  the  Club,   presided,  and 
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Charles  Pktt.  8d,  '02,  acted  as  toast- 
master.  The  members  had  been  lookiiig 
forward  to  President  Eliot  being  with  us 
at  the  dinner,  but,  unfortunately,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  leave  Cambridge. 
Prof.  H.  W.  Smyth,  '78,  however,  spoke 
for  the  Faculty.  Frank  Haseltine,  '60, 
the  recording  secretary  of  the  Harvard 
Club,  gave  a  histoiy  of  the  Club  since  its 
founding  in  1864. 

The  other  speakers  were  A.  G.  Fox, 
'69,  who  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
spoke  on  "The  Independence  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary."  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr., 
'01,  spoke  at  length  on  the  athletic  situ- 
ation at  Harvard.  Nicholas  Kelley,  *06, 
gave  the  members  of  the  Club  the  latest 
information  from  the  undergraduate 
body  at  Cambridge. 

Hiis  dinner,  the  4Sd  annual  dinner, 
was  the  largest  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Club. 
Covers  were  laid  for  over  175  persons. 
An  orchestra  of  SO  pieces  from  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra  played  during  the 
dinner. 

Richard  HaugfUon,  '00,  Sec. 

BEATTLB. 

While  the  Harvard  Qub  of  Seattle  has 
not  been  refxesented  in  these  columns 
fw  numy  months,  it  has  been  more  active 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  time  in 
its  history.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  its 
membership  has  come  increased  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  which  naturally  have 
brought  about  more  frequent  gatherings. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Herman  Chapin, 
"70,  July  6, 1906,  when  the  following  of- 
ficers were  reelected:  Pres.,  Herman 
Chapin,  '79;  vice-pres.,  Walter  Oakes, 
*87;  sec.,  R.  H.  Delafield,  '86;  assistant 
secretary  and  treasurer,  D.  B.  Trefethen, 
/  '01.  At  that  time  Delafield,  who  had 
been  the  active  and  efficient  secretary  of 
the  Club  for  several  years,  was  critically 
ill  in  New  York  as  the  result  of  an  opera- 


tion for  cancer;  and  while  his  friends 
had  been  hopeful  of  recovery,  he  died 
Nov.  21, 1906.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
D.  B.  Trefethen,  I  '01,  was  elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Yale  was  defeated  l^  the  score  of  19 
to  7  in  the  aimual  baseball  game  held  at 
Madison  Park,  June  SO,  1906.  This 
game  is  one  of  the  athletic  events  of  the 
year,  and  always  attracts  a  huge  audi- 
ence of  univeraity  men.  The  Harvard 
Club  has  now  won  three  games  out  of  a 
series  of  four.  The  victorious  nine,  of 
which  W.  H.  Beatty,  I  '99,  was  captain, 
was  composed  of:  Cutts,  /  'OS,  Bertholf, 
'01,  Beatty,  I  '99,  Sturgis,  m  'OS,  Willson, 
*00,  Benson,  fOT],  Bayl^,  '97,  Blake, 
'98,  and  Dearborn,  '98.  After  the  game 
the  Harvard  men  were  given  a  dinner 
by  the  Yale  Club  at  the  Firloch  Oub 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Washington. 

The  night  before  the  Yale-Harvard 
football  game  (Nov.  28)  a  joint  smoker 
of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  Clubs  was  held 
at  the  University  Club,  which  v/as  at- 
tended l^  about  150  men.  Blake,  '08, 
who  imbibes  so  much  football  wisdom 
frcHn  a  daily  course  of  Boston  papers 
that  he  is  in  demand  as  an  umpire  of 
local  games,  explained  in  detafl  the  "  new 
rules"  and  emphatically  predicted  a  Har- 
vard victory  for  the  morrow;  and  the 
Harvard  men  at  least  had  the  satisfaction 
of  celebrating  the  "victory"  in  advance. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  smokers 
was  held  at  the  University  Club,  Dec.  21, 
and  as  the  Club  now  has  for  its  own 
some  old  Glee  Club  men  who  can  sing, 
the  rest  of  the  members  found  that  they 
could  sing  too,  and  both  the  old  and  the 
new  songs  were  rehearsed  many  times. 
Inspired  by  this  enthusiasm  the  Secre- 
tary is  now  arranging  a  book  of  Harvard 
songs;  and  it  is  even  rumored  that  he  is 
writing  a  new  song  to  complete  the  col- 
lection. 

Feeling  that  the  Qub  should  not  be 
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all  beer  and  cigan,  a  Buggestion  was 
made  at  this  meeting  by  H.  M.  Water- 
man, '97,  who  has  had  supervision  for 
several  years  of  the  University  entrance 
examinations  held  at  Seattle,  that  the 
Harvard  Club  give  a  prize  each  year  of 
$100  or  $200  to  the  boy  who  passes  the 
best  examination,  vnth  the  view  oi  at- 
tracting more  students  to  Harvard  from 
this  city.  The  details  oi  this  proposal 
will  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  plan  will  be 
adopted. 

O.  F.  Cutts,  /  'OS,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  coaching  the  Harvard 
Eleven,  graphically  described  the  Yale- 
Harvard  game  and  explained  why  Har- 
Tard  lost  the  game.  He  was  captain  of 
the  Seattle  Athletic  Qub  team,  com- 
posed principally  of  old  'Varsity  players, 
that  won  from  the  Multnomah  Athletic 
Club  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  New  Year's 
Day. 

The  Harvard  Qub  of  Seattle  will  en- 
deavor to  convince  the  council  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Oubs  that  Seattle  is 
the  place  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in 
1900,  the  year  of  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition.  This  exposition  in 
some  of  its  features  will  be  unlike  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  will  be  held  on  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, which  has  an  incomparably  beauti- 
ful location  now  being  improved  under 
plans  made  by  J.  W.  Ohnstead,  the 
eminent  landscape  architect.  And  it  is 
proposed  that  many  of  the  buildings 
erected  for  exposition  purposes  be  per- 
manent in  character  so  that  th^  may  be- 
come a  part  of  the  University  endow- 
ment. It  is  also  expected  that  many  of 
the  exhibits  will  be  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity museums  after  the  exposition.  Frcxn 
the  educational  standpoint,  if  from  no 
other,  this  exposition,  tiierefore,  deserves 
the  support  of  university  men. 

The  following  Harvard  men  are  mem- 


bers of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Washington:  Henry  Landes,  '92,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology;  William  Savery,  p 
'97,  Professes  of  Philosophy;  E.  O.  Sis- 
son,  Gr.  Sch.,  Professor  of  Education; 
Vandeveer  Custis,  p  '01,  Asst.  Professes 
of  Economics;  C.  W.  Prentice,  p  '00, 
Asst.  Professor  of  Biology;  Trevor  Kin- 
caid,  Gr.  Sch.,  Professor  of  Biology; 
and  Victor  M.  PUce,  I  '06,  Director  of 
Physical  Culture. 

The  membership  of  the  Harvard  Qub 
of  Seattle  has  never  been  published,  so 
a  complete  list  is  appended.  Possibly 
some  of  the  Class  Secretaries  may  locate 
a  few  of  their  "missmg"  classmates: 
G.  H.  Alden,  '08,  G.  H.  Abbott,  fOB], 
Ira  Bronson,  I  '89,  Erastus  Brainerd, 
'74,  Frederick  Bausman,  '83,  LeR.  M. 
Backus,  '0«,  F.  S.  Bayley,  '97,  H.  F. 
Blake,  '98,  W.  E.  Beaman,  '04,  W. 
H.  Beatty,  I  '99,  Geoige  Benson,  r97], 
G.  A.  Browne,  '98,  W.  J.  Bowen,  '87, 
John  Bcrtholf,  '01,  T.  A.  Barry.  I  '06, 
C.  W.  Bronson,  '98,  A.  F.  Bailey.  '01, 
Herman  Chapin,  '79,  O.  F.  Cutts,  I  'OS, 
W.  E.  Campbell,  I  '99,  Vandeveer  Cus- 
tis. p  Dl,  Horace  Canfield,  '96,  J.  F. 
Dore,  r05],  E.  P.  Dearborn,  '98,  F.  G. 
Dorety,  I  'OS,  J.  P.  Dabn^,  r^^l  J- 
P.  Dabney,  «d,  r06],  E.  B.  Day,  '96, 
Alexander  Dickinson,  '94,  R.  S.  Esk- 
ridge,  '96,  J.  W.  Eddy,  C.  A.  Ewald, 
'88,  E.  C.  Ellis,  /  '94,  Grosvenor  Fol- 
som,  r96].  H.  C.  Force,  '08,  J.  W.  HaU, 
'87,  Richard  Hayter,  '96,  H.  B.  Hewitt, 
'99,  A.  H.  Hutchinson,  /  '99,  Samud 
Hill,  '79,  E.  B.  Herald.  /  '97,  H.  D. 
Hughes,  '04,  St.  V.  R.  Hooker,  m  '04, 
E.  H.  James,  '96,  Daniel  Kelleher,  '85, 
E.  P.  Kingsbury,  '79,  Trevor  Kincaid, 
Gr.  Sch.,  H.  B.  Loomis,  '97,  Henry 
Landes.  '92,  F.  W.  Lane,  '00.  L.  E. 
Marple.  '99,  J.  W.  McFadon,  '01,  C. 
W.  Nieman,  '01,  Sidney  Otis,  TW], 
Walter  Oakes,  '87,  R.  P.  Oldham,  I  '01. 
M.  J.  O'Shea,  m  '01,  G.  M.  PasdialL 
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'60,  Nathaniel  PaschaU,  r^U  H.  K. 
Pomeroy.  '06.  V.  M.  Place,  /  '06,  P.  L. 
Pratt, ;  '06,  F.  M.  Roberts,  I  '08,  L.  R. 
Reynolds,  '90,  F.  B.  Riggs,  '08,  Arthur 
Redman,  I  '05,  T.  F.  Rqy.  '03,  F.  C. 
Rodman,  '05,  F.  S.  Southard,  I  '00,  L. 

B.  Stedman,  '87,  M.  G.  Stuigis,  m  '08, 
F.  I.  Shaw,  d  '04,  Joseph  Shippen,  '60, 

C.  W.  Smith,  p  '01,  G.  L.  Sawyer.  TOS], 
William  Saray,  p  *07,  AUan  Snyder,  '02, 
£.  O.  Sisson,  D.  B.  Trefethen,  /  '01. 
J.  F.  Tenmy,  I  '05.  W.  Tyug,  '05,  M. 
H.  Van  Nuys.  L.  S..  F.  B.  WiestUng. 
'87,  G.  E.  Wright,  '80,  W.  H.  Wright, 
'02,  W.  L.  Waters.  I  '01,  Kenehn  Wins- 
low,  '88,  H.  W.  Waterman.  '07.  O.  V. 
Willson.  '00,  P.  R,  Waughop,  m  '00, 
Guy  Waring,  '82. 

Richard  Hayter,  '06. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  took 
place  at  the  German  Club  on  Jan.  25. 
About  50  men  were  present,  with  Phif . 
W.  R.  Spalding,  head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  University,  as  guest. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Litchfield.  '85,  presi- 
dent, acted  as  toaatmaster.  Informal 
speeches  were  made  by  Prof.  Spalding, 
W.  W.  Winslow,  '85,  Dr.  P.  J.  Eaton. 
'83,  and  H.  D.  Bushnell.  all  being  happily 
introduced  by  Dr.  Litchfield. 

Prof.  Spalding  spoke  of  the  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Music;  of  some  of 
the  things  it  had  accomplished;  paid 
tribute  to  the  pioneer  work  of  the  late 
John  K.  Paine;  and  in  his  remarks  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  all  the  colleges 
which  could,  have  imitated  Harvard's 
example  in  the  matter  of  musical  courses. 

Dr.  Eaton  spoke  of  the  personality  of 
Prof.  Paine,  and  of  his  influence  upon 
that  fine  art  which  he  so  well  represented, 
and  further,  in  response  to  the  toast  of 
"Coming  Events."  he  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching May  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ated Harvard  Clubs,  and  outlined  the 


program  as  far  as  be  had  been  able  to 
obtain  information.  He  hoped  that  a 
large  delegation  of  the  Club  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  would  join  the  Cleveland 
men.  and  go  over  to  Detroit  by  boat. 

The  remarks  of  Winslow  and  Bush- 
nell were  received  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, they  speaking  on  more  or  less  con- 
temporaneous subjects  connected  with 
the  University,  the  Harvard  Club,  and 
themselves.  Secretary  E.  E.  Jenkins 
made  a  very  brief  speech  indorsing  the 
scheme  for  the  Detroit  meeting,  urging 
every  one  who  possibly  could  to  make 
arrangements  now  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. It  gave  the  Club  great  satisfaction 
to  have  one  of  the  Faculty  as  honor  guest 
and  the  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not 
stay  longer  and  talk  more. 

The  dinner  was  arranged  by  Marvin, 
Morris,  and  Scully,  and  .was  voted  a 
most  comfortable  success. 

E,  E.  Jenkins,  Sec. 
* 

WOBCEBTEB. 

The  Oub  had  its  fourth  annual  din- 
ner at  the  State  Mutual  Restaurant  m 
that  city  on  Jan.  28.  It  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful dinner  the  Oub  has  ever  had. 
The  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  T.  Councfl- 
man,  of  the  Medical  Faculty;  £.  H. 
Wells,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  and 
recently  elected  Secretary  of  the  Alumni 
Association;  Hon.  John  R.  Thayer,  who 
represented  Yale;  W.  B.  Schofield;  and 
C.  H.  Beckvrith,  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  the  Connecticut  River 
VaUey. 

C.  A.  Chase,  the  retiring  president  of 
the  Club,  was  toastmaster.  The  rooms 
were  beautifully  decorated  with  plants 
and  cut  flowers  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Stephen  Salisbury.  Mr.  Wells  talked 
to  the  graduates  about  what  the  Alumni 
Association  hopes  to  do  under  its  new 
organization;  he  also  described  the  work 
of  the  Appointments  Bureau  and  its  suc- 
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oess  in  establishing  Harvard  men  in  po- 
sitions of  influence  and  usefulness.  Dr. 
Councilman  spoke  of  the  duties  and  op- 
portunities of  the  Medical  School;  of 
the  free  public  lectiues  now  being  given, 
and  of  the  new  methods  and  ideas  which 
have  sprung  up  with  the  new  buildings. 
Mr.  Thayer  praised  Yale  University. 

W.  A.  Smith,  '48,  the  senior  member 
of  the  Club,  was  at  the  dinner.  It  was 
voted  that  Hon.  C.  G.  Washburn,  '80, 
be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  and  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  '82, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  executive  ocHn- 
mittee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

The  Club  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  president; 
the  Hon.  Herbert  Parker  and  Dr.  A.  G. 
Webster,  vice-presidents;  S.  H.  Longley, 
sec.  and  treas.;  Dr.  David  Harrower, 
T.  H.  Gage,  W.  J.  Denholm,  H.  B. 
Washburn,  Merrick  Lincoln,  E.  H. 
Wood,  and  C.  S.  Barton,  executive  com- 
mittee; W.  F.  Abbott,  H.  H.  ITiayer, 
W.  T.  Ckrk,  H.  B.  Washburn  and  W.  J. 
Denholm,  nominating  committee. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  GLASSES. 

%*  The  penooftl  newi  is  eompQed  from  inf or- 
mmtlon  fomlahed  by  the  ClMiBaorvtarlet,  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Harvard  Clubs  and  Assooia- 
tions,  and  from  other  reliable  soorces.  The  Tsloe 
of  this  department  might  be  greatly  enhanoed  if 
Harrard  men  eTerywhere  would  ccmtribnte  to  it. 
Responaibility  for  errors  should  rest  with  the 
Bdltor. 

%*  It  becomes  more  and  more  dliBoalt  to  as- 
sign recent  Harrard  men  to  their  proper  Class ; 
since  many  who  call  themselTes  classmates  take 
tlieir  degrees  in  dUteraat  years.  It  sometimes 
happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the  news  furnished 
by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class  rating  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  is  not  strictly  followed. 

%*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Hanrard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Orerseers*  Beoords,  and  in 
the  UniTeraity  Notes. 

18S8. 
This  Class  has  two  survivors :  Thomas 
Wigglesworth,    of   Boston,  the  Senior 


Alumnus,  bom  July  1,  1814,  and  C.  A. 
Wdcfa,  of  Cohasset,  bora  Jan.  31, 1815. 

1885. 
Charles  Vose  Bemis,  who  was  born  in 
Boston,  June  21,  1816^  died  at  Medford 
Nov.  6, 1906.  He  graduated  at  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1889.  —  Judge 
Edward  Lander  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Feb.  2,  after  several  years  of 
feeble  health.  He  was  bora  at  Salem, 
Aug.  11,  1816,  the  son  of  Edward 
and  Eliza  West  Lander.  After  graduat- 
ing from  Harvard  he  entered  the  Law 
School,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1839. 
In  1841  he  removed  to  Indiana.  He  was 
prosecuting  attoraey  for  eight  counties, 
including  Indianapolis;  raised  a  com- 
pany and  served  14  months  as  captain 
of  the  4th  Indiana  Volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  War.  In  1850  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Wright,  and  subse^ 
quently  elected  by  the  legislature,  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  March 
17.  1853,  Pres.  Pierce  appointed  him 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  Temtoiy.  He  received  a 
renomination  in  1857,  but  declined,  as 
he  intended  to  practise  law  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. An  injury  to  the  spine  kept  him 
an  invalid  for  many  years.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
practised  till  recently.  He  was  counsel 
for  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  in  its  suit  before 
the  International  Commission,  1865-70. 
He  was  long  the  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Harvard  Club.  —  The  Class  has 
now  one  survivor,  C.  H.  Parker  of  Bos- 
ton. 

1840. 
H.  F.  Bond,  See,, 

West  Newton. 

Three  of  the  four  survivors  of  the  Class 

met  last  season  at  the  summer  resort  in 

Nahant  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis,  one 

of  the  three.   It  was  an  enjoyable  ooca- 
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sioa  enhanced  by  the  grace  and  good 
cheer  of  Mrs.  Davis.  We  nussed  the 
fourth  survivor  whose  bodily  infirmities 
were,  indeed,  Bu£Scient  to  prevent  his 
attendance.  Those  infirmities  have  now 
borne  Wm.  A.  Crafts  b^ond  our  sight 
and  hearing;  he  died  at  Rozbury,  Oct. 
80,  1906.  He  was  bom  there  Oct.  28. 
1819.  He  was  our  Class  Poet,  also  the 
appropriate  rhymester  at  Class  meetings. 
He  was  buried  from  the  estate  on  which 
he  was  bom,  had  always  lived,  and  had 
lHX>nght  up  a  family  of  children.  Mr. 
Crafts  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Gideon  F.  Thayer  in  Brookline  and 
Stephen  M.  Weld  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
it  Vas  in  the  latter  school  that  he  pre- 
pared for  Harvard.  He  studied  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  and  in  the  offices 
of  Phillips  &  Bobbins  in  Boston,  after 
which  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  politician,  and 
in  1849  he  established  the  Norfolk 
County  Jovmalt  a  Whig  paper.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  conunon  council  of  the 
city  of  Boxbuiy  from  1847  to  1851,  and 
for  the  last  three  years  he  was  president 
of  that  body.  He  was  also  a  member  ol 
the  school  board  for  a  dozen  years,  and 
represented  Boxbury  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  1853  and  1854  as  well 
as  in  1861.  Afterward  he  was  assistant 
derk  of  the  General  Court  for  several 
years.  In  1869,  when  the  Mass.  Bailroad 
Commission  was  established,  he  was 
appointed  derk,  and  held  the  office  untO 
he  resigned,  in  1894,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  years.  He  published  the 
**  History  of  the  Southern  BebeUion," 
"  Pioneers  in  the  Settlement  of  America," 
"Trifleton  Papers,"  and  "Life  of  Gen. 
Grant."  He  also  contributed  to  many 
magazines. 

1847. 
John  MarshaD  Marsters,  bom  at  Man- 
chester, Feb.  8, 1827,  died  at  Cambridge, 


Jan.  27, 1907.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
as  valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1847.  He 
att^ided  the  Harvard  Law  School,  took 
his  LL.B.  in  1850,  and  entered  the  of- 
fice of  Bufus  Choate  of  Boston.  He  was 
chosen  secretary  of  the  state  committee 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  one  of  his  men^ 
ories  was  a  tour  of  stump  speaking  he 
made  with  Daniel  Webster.  In  1852  he 
attended  the  Divinity  School,  acting  as  a 
tutor  in  elocution  and  instmctor  in  po- 
litical econ<Hny.  His  first  pastorate  was 
over  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Wobum, 
and  later  he  became  pastor  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  at  North  Cambridge, 
which  he  served  for  seven  years.  In  1867 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  pastorate,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  preached  very  little,  although 
retaining  an  active  interest  in  his  de- 
nomination. He  married  Maria  Lowe 
(sister  of  his  dassmate,  Charles  Lowe), 
who  survives  him  with  one  daughter. 

1858. 

S.  S.  Shaw,  Sec,, 

48  Mt.  Vflmon  Bt,  Borton. 
In  his  Annual  Beport  President  Eliot 
says  of  the  kte  Prof.  J.  M.  Peirce:  "He 
inherited  and  fully  exemplified  the  true 
academic  spirit,  taught  with  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm,  and  filled  high  admin- 
istrative positions  with  a  laige  and  steady 
confidence  in  freedom.  From  1872  to 
1895  he  was  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  new  Graduate  School.  Though  a 
specialist  and  a  teacher  in  one  field  all 
his  life,  his  intdlectual  interests  were 
broad,  and  his  good  will  embraced  all 
just  and  g^erous  men.**  —  Major 
Charles  Frederick  Livermore  died  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  16;  he  was  bora  in 
Cambridge  76  years  ago,  the  son  of  Hon. 
Isaac  Livermore.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard, being  chief  marshal  of  the  Class. 
Then  he  took  a  course  at  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  graduating  S.B.  in  1856, 
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and  followed  the  professioii  ol  chemist 
for  some  years.  He  went  to  Detroit  about 
40  years  ago  and  became  connected  with 
the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  afterwards 
succeeding  his  father  as  treasurer  of  that 
company,  and  at  the  tinie  of  his  death 
was  connected  with  the  Detroit  St  Mack- 
inac R.  R.  He  served  in  the  Massachu- 
setts artillery  in  the  Civil  War.  entering 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  and  rising  to 
major.  He  was  present  at  the  Cooper 
Street  Armoiy  during  the  draft  riots. 

1857. 

Db.  F.  H.  Bbown,  See,^ 

28  Btato  Bt.,  BoftoD. 
Charles  Paine  Horton  died  in  Boston 
Dec.  2,  1906;  he  was  bom  in  Boston 
Oct.  1,  1836,  the  son  of  Heniy  K.  and 
Helen  M.  (Barnes)  Horton.  During  the 
war  of  1861-65  Horton  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts Vols.  He  served  in  Virginia  in 
the  suDuner  of  1861,  under  Gen.  Fatter- 
son  and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  un^ 
der  Gen.  Banks.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  first  lieutenant  in  November,  1861, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  of  1862  at 
Strasburg,  Newtown,  Winchester,  Cedar 
Mountain,  South  Mountain,  and  Antie- 
tam.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
and  A.  A.  G.  U.  S.  Vols.  July  1,  1862. 
In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  in  subse- 
quent battles  during  the  campaign  of 
1863.  Horton  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  MsjTch  16,  1865.  On  his  return 
to  Boston  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bangs  and  Horton,  wholesale 
dealers  in  coal  and  remai^jed  in  this  con- 
nection during  his  life;  he  was  un- 
married and  lived  at  9  Brimmer  St» 
Boston. 

1858. 

S.  A.  WiLUAMB,  See., 

60  state  Bt.,  Borton. 
James  Perdval  Townsend  died  Dec 


6,  1906,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston  Feb.  16,  1889,  the  son 
of  Samuel  R.  and  Mazy  S.  (Perdval) 
Townsend.  After  graduation  he  was 
derk  in  the  office  oi  the  Register  of  Pro- 
bate of  Bristol  County,  at  Taunton. 
Aug.  13,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  private  in 
the  39th  Mass.  Vols.  Most  of  the  suc- 
ceeding three  years  he  was  derk  in  the 
Adjutant-General*s  office  in  Washington . 
In  1865  he  enlisted  in  the  regular  army, 
retaining  his  derkship,  and  remained 
in  the  same  office  till  his  death.  Sept  12, 
1882,  he  married  Elizabeth  A.  Rii^gold, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  died  March 
SO,  1898.  —  Judge  A.  S.  Hartwdl  was 
elected  president  of  the  newly  fomSed 
University  Club  of  Honolulu,  which  con- 
tains about  150  members  from  all  parts 
of  the  worid. 

1859. 

Pbop.  C.  J.  WnrrB,  Sec,, 
6  FiMOott  Hall,  Cvnbridgis. 
William  Wells  Newell  died  suddenly 
in  Wayland,  Jan.  21, 1907.  He  was  bom 
in  Cambridge  Jan.  24,  1889,  his  father 
being  Rev.  William  Newell,  *24,  and  his 
mother  Frances  Boott  (Wells)  Newell. 
He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Cam- 
bridge High  School,  and  at  the  sdiool  ol 
£.  S.  Dixwell, '28,  Boston.  After  gradu- 
ation he  entered  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  and  finished  the  course  in  1863. 
He  was  settled  as  a  preacher  for  a  few 
years  in  Germantown,  Penn.,  and  in 
other  places,  and  then  gave  up  the  minis- 
tzy  and  became  a  teacher  and  writer. 
In  1868-70  he  was  an  instractor  in  philo- 
sophy in  Harvard  College.  After  that  he 
taught  in  New  York  City.  He  socm,  how- 
ever, returned  to  his  native  dty,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Cambridge 
and  in  Wayland.  He  was  especially  in- 
terested in  folk-lore;  was  the  secretaiy 
of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Sodety,  and 
edited  the  Journal  of  AtMrican  Fdk- 
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Lore  from  1888  to  1900.  Among  his  pub- 
lished works  have  been:  "Games  and 
Songs  of  American  Children;"  **  Words 
for  Music;"  "King  Arthur  and  the 
Round  Table;*'  "Sonnets  and  Mad- 
rigab  of  Michelangelo  Buonarotti,** 
translated;  "Legendof  the  Holy  Grail.*' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society.  He  was  unmarried. — 
In  January  the  Shepard  Memorial 
Church  celebrated  the  40-years  pastor- 
ate of  Dr.  Alexander  McKensie. 

1800. 

Db.  S.  W.  Dbiyeb,  See,, 
6  l^HnraU  FlMw,  CMBlaidge. 
George  Brooks  Young  died  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Dec.  SO,  1006.  He  was  bom 
at  Boston  July  25,  1840,  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  (H.  C.  1820)  and  Caro- 
line (James)  Young.  He  fitted  for  col- 
lege in  the  Boston  public  schools.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  he  read  law 
under  H.  A.  Scudder,  L.  S.  *43;  entered 
the  Law  School  in  1861,  and  took  the 
LL.B.  degree  in  1863.  In  1864  he  went 
to  New  York,  and  after  spending  several 
months  in  the  office  of  W.  C.  Noyes  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  For  a  time  he  was 
managing  clerk  for  David  Dudley  Field, 
and  then  he  opened  an  office  of  his  own. 
In  1870  he  went  to  Minneapolis;  in  1874 
Gov.  Davis  appointed  him  associate 
justice  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court. 
The  next  year,  when  his  oonunission  ex- 
pired, he  removed  to  St  Paul,  forming  a 
partneTBhip  with  Stanford  Newel.  From 
1875  to  1892,  as  reporter  of  the  Minn. 
Supreme  Court,  he  compiled  27  volumes 
of  State  Reports.  He  lectured  for  several 
years  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School  on  conflict  of  laws.  He  con- 
ducted many  important  cases,  notably 
as  counsel  for  J.  J.  Hill  and  the  Northern 
Securities.  In  1888  he  formed  another 
partnership^  with  W.  H.  Lightner,  add- 
ing to  the  firm  in  1802  his  nephew,  E.  B. 


Young,  *85.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Selden  and  Minnesota  Historical  Soci- 
eties, a  vice-president  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Association,  and  a  councilor 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  Min- 
nesota. He  married  at  Edgartown,  Sept. 
28,  1870,  Ellen  Fellows,  who  died  in 
1905. 

1861. 
Db.  J.  E.  Wbight,  See,, 

MiMitpeUer,  Yt. 
In  his  Annual  Report,  after  recording 
the  resignation  of  Prc^.  H.  P.  Bowditch, 
President  Eliot  says:  "Dr.  Bowditch 
was  a  physiologist  of  large  experience 
and  wide  reputation,  a  dear  and  vjgor^ 
ous  teacher  both  in  the  lecture-room  and 
the  laboratory,  and  a  careful  and  i»o- 
gressive  administrator.  His  term  of 
service  covered  a  period  of  active  recon- 
struction and  progress  in  medical  edu- 
cation, and  his  good  judgment  and  fore- 
sight contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Faculty  to  put  their  School  into  a  dig- 
nified and  efficient  condition  for  medical 
research  and  teaching,  and  for  public 
service.  He  carries  with  him  into  his  re- 
tirement the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
associates  and  his  former  pupils,  and 
the  confidence  of  the  conununity  he  has 
so  generously  and  wisdy  served." 

1862. 
C.  E.  Gbinnell,  Sec., 

88  Oovt  St.,  Boiton. 
James  Mflion  Loring  of  St.  Louis  died 
there  Jan.  24,  1907.  Since  graduation 
he  has  practised  law  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Legislature 
and  has  been  county  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  has  traveled  a  good  deal 
and  has  lectured  and  written  upon  vari- 
ous subjects.  He  has  always  been  a  stu- 
dent. —  C.  E.  Grinnell  is  again  editor  of 
the  American  Law  Review. 
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186S. 
C.  H.  Denny,  Acting  Sec,, 
23  Central  St.,  Borton. 
Jeremiah  Curtin  died  Dec.  14,  1906, 
at  Bristol,  Vermont,  of  firight's  diseate. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  and  Ellen 
(Furlong)  Curtin,  and  was  bom  in  Milr 
waukee  County,  Wisconsin,  Sept.  6, 
1838.  He  entered  the  Class  of  18dS  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  coming  to  college 
from  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  having 
previously  studied  at  CanoU  College, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  He  was  married 
July  17,  1872,  to  Ahna  M.  Cardelle, 
daughter  of  James  Cardelle,  of  Warren, 
Vermont,  who  survives  him.  He  became 
famous  for  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
languages,  and  for  his  researches  in  com- 
parative mythology,  and  is  best  known 
among  general  readers  as  the  translator 
of  "Quo  Vadis"  from  the  Polish,  as  that 
book  had  an  enormous  circulation,  and 
was  a  great  popular  success.  A  sketch  of 
his  h'f e  will  be  found  in  another  place  in 
this  number. 

1866. 
C.  E.  Stratton,  Sec,, 

68  I>eTOiuhii«  St.,  Bofton. 
In  his  Annual  Report,  President  Eliot 
says  of  Allen  Danforth:  "Mr.  Danforth 
was  Bursar  from  1874  to  1888,  Deputy 
Treasurer  from  1888  to  1898,  and  Comp- 
troller from  1898  to  1906.  In  each  of  the 
offices  he  held,  he  set  a  new  standard  of 
efficiency,  brought  about  progressive  im- 
provements in  the  accounts,  archives, 
and  annual  statements  of  the  University 
treasury,  and  manifested  not  only  the 
most  conscientious  exactness  in  the  per- 
formance of  stated  duties,  but  great  de- 
votion in  discovering  and  a.<i«uming  new 
tasks  which  needed  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Danforth  knows  more  about  the  histoiy 
of  the  University  property,  and  about 
the  records  of  gifts  and  of  the  financial 
acts  of  the  Coq)aration  than  any  other 


living  person;  and  since  the  period  of  his 
service  has  been  one  of  unprecedented 
property  enlargement,  his  knowledge  of 
this  subject  is  much  more  extensive  than 
anybody  can  have  had  before.*' 

1868. 

A.  D.  Chandler,  Sec,, 
60  Btate  St.,  Boston. 
William  Lane  Boalt,  bom  in  Norwalk, 
O.,  July  4,  1846,  died  in  Wildsee  Prag, 
I^rol,  Austria,  June  IS,  1906.  He  is 
descended  from  Richard  Boalt,  a  Crom^ 
well  man,  whose  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  who  was  obliged  to  flee,  set- 
tling in  Connecticut.  His  father  was 
Charles  Leicester  Boalt;  his  mother, 
Elizabeth  Wolcott  Griswdd  Boalt  His 
great-great-grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  was  Roger  Wolcott,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court,  and  Governor  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut  (1750-54),  whose 
son  Oliver  Wolcott  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  was  Govem<Nr 
of  Connecticut  (1796-98),  and  whose 
grandson  Oliver  Wolcott  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
(1795-1800),  and  also  Govemw  of  Con- 
necticut (1817-27).  Boalt's  great-grand- 
father, Matthew  Griswold,  was  a  Chief 
Justice  of  Connecticut  (1769-84),  and 
Governor  of  Connecticut  (1784-86); 
and  Boalt's  grandfather,  Roger  Griswold 
was  also  Governor  of  that  state  (1811- 
13).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
his  great-grandfather.  Chief  Justice  Gris- 
wold, joined  the  Federal  party  and  be- 
came especially  obnoxious  to  the  British. 
Boalt's  grandparents  on  his  father's  side 
moved  to  Ohio  in  1817,  and  were  obliged 
to  undergo  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
His  father  became  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Ohio,  and  a  successful  administmtor 
as  a  railroad  president,  declining  prom- 
inent political  places  tendered  to  him  as 
a  Republican.  Boalt  had  many  relatives 
in  the  Civil  War;  three  first  cousins  were 
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killed,  two  in  the  Union  service,  one  in 
the  Confederate.  He  was  fitted  for  ool 
lege  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy  under 
S.  H.  Taylor  as  preceptor.  His  college 
chum,  after  the  Freshman  year,  was  J, 
B.  Gihnan,  who  died  May  18, 1879.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute  oi  1770, 
was  president  of  the  O.  K.  Sodely;  and 
a  member  of  the  Class  Committee  at 
graduation,  His  name  does  not  appear 
on  the  printed  rank  lists.  His  classmates 
recall  his  geniality  and  his  generosity. 
At  the  reading  of  the  Mock  Parts,  Sept. 
SO,  1866.  Boalt's  was  the  first,  being  a 
"Latin  Salutatory,  —  On  the  use  of 
quid.*'  At  once  upon  graduation  he  went 
to  study  at  German  universities,  devot- 
ing himself  to  mineralogy  and  to  medi- 
cine. Subsequently  he  made  the  tour 
of  the  world.  He  wrote  in  1880  that 
"although  I  have  lived  so  long  out  of 
all  communication  with  my  classmates, 
I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  them  and 
want  very  much  to  hear  how  th^  are 
getting  along.**  He  was  married  in  1875 
to  Cend,  daughter  of  Herr  Erhaid  Bock, 
alderman  of  Munich.  No  children  sur- 
vive. His  widow  is  living.  His  studies 
were  pursued  at  many  universities,  at 
Hanover,  Heidelbeiig,  Grdttingen,  Dijon, 
Paris,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Graz  in 
Styria.  Graz  was  his  home  for  20  years. 
He  became  a  scholar,  pursuing  know- 
ledge for  its  own  sake,  his  life  being  that 
of  a  student  and  litterateur.  He  retained 
to  the  end  his  cordial,  sympathetic  na- 
ture. His  burial  was  in  Munich,  June  17, 
1006. 

1871. 
A.  M.  Barnes,  See., 

12901fMi.  Av«.,  OMBliridgt. 
Our  next  triennial  dinner  will  be  held 
at  the  University  Club^  Boston,  on  the 
evening  preceding  Commencement  Day, 
1007.  —  J.  C.  Brooks,  a  temporary  mem- 
ber, died  Jan.  3, 1007.   See  under  '72. 


1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  See., 

126  state  St.,  Borton. 
C.  R.  Lawrence  has  resigned  as  man- 
ager of  the  Charlestown  branch  of  the 
City  Trust  Co.,  and  on  Jan.  14  assumed 
the  duties  of  president  of  the  Warren 
Institution  for  Savings  in  Charlestown, 
a  position  to  which  he  has  been  recently 
elected.  —  L.  C.  Ledyard  has  resigned 
as  a  New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sioner. —  John  Cotton  Brooks  died  in 
Paris,  Jan.  3,  1007.  Early  last  fall  he 
went  to  Europe  with  his  daughter  Har- 
riette  for  his  health  which  had  not  been 
good  for  several  years;  while  in  Paris 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  necessitating 
an  operation  early  in  December,  which 
seemed  entirely  successful  and  his  con- 
dition was  thought  to  be  encouraging, 
when  his  death  was  very  unexpectedly 
reported.  He  was  bom  in  Boston  Aug. 
18,  1840,  and  was  the  youngest  of  six 
sons  of  William  Gray  and  Mary  Ann 
(Phillips)  Brooks,  one  of  his  brothers 
bemg  the  kte  Philh'ps  Brooks,  *55.  His 
ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  were  grad- 
uates of  Harvard  for  ^ve  generations. 
He  resided  in  Boston  and  after  attending 
Chauncy  Hall  School  for  two  years  he 
entered  the  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  Latin  School  in  1867,  where 
he  was  a  "medal  scholar,"  and  entered 
Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1 871 .  On  account 
of  ill  health  he  left  College  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term,  and  reentered  with  the 
Class  of  1872  the  following  year.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president,  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  of 
the  O.  K.  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  After 
graduation  he  was  submaster  of  St. 
Mark's  School,  Southboro,  for  a  short 
time,  but  gave  up  teaching  on  account 
of  ill  health.  In  the  fall  of  1873  he  en- 
tered  Andover  Theological  Seminazy, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Episcopal 
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Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia,  frran 
which  he  graduated  in  June,  1876,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  ordained  deacon. 
He  became  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
James  the  Greater,  of  Bristol,  Pa.,  in 
July,  1876,  and  in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year  was  ordained  a  priest  and  be- 
came rector  of  St  Gabriel's  Church, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  remaining  there  until 
Dec.  22,  1878,  when  he  removed  to 
Springfield  as  rector  of  Christ  Church. 
He  continued  there  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  made  his  church  the  sec- 
ond largest  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
England.  From  1891  to  1894  he  was 
dean  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Con- 
vocation of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts 
and  two  years  ago  he  was  elected  dean 
of  the  present  convocation,  serving  until 
December,  1906.  Hewaselected  an  arch- 
deacon for  the  western  counties  of  the 
state  at  the  convention  held  in  Spring- 
field, May  21,  1894,  holding  this  office 
until  June,  1897,  when  he  resigned.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  diocese 
of  Western  Massachusetts.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1903,  he  celebrated  the  25th  anni- 
versaiy  of  his  pastorate.  Bishop  Vinton 
said  on  that  occasion,  "The  man  we 
honor  is  not  merely  the  parish  priest,  he 
has  been  a  valuable  citizen  and  at  the 
same  time  he  performed  the  duties  of  his 
church.  He  came  at  a  time  of  difficulty 
which  might  have  daunted  the  most  am- 
bitious and  persevering  and  yet  not  long 
ago  the  whole  diocese  rejoiced  in  the  pay- 
ing off  of  all  the  indebtedness  upon  the 
church."  On  this  occasion  some  of  his 
classmates  presented  him  with  a  {uece  of 
silver  as  a  memorial.  His  activities  were 
not  confined  to  the  church,  for  he  was 
president  of  the  Union  Relief  Associa- 
tion  for  many  years,  a  member  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  an  incorporator  of  the 
Home  for  Aged  Men  and  a  member  of 


the  advisoiy  board  of  the  Home  for 
Friendless  Women  and  Children.  He 
was  nuuTied  Oct.  5,  1876,  at  Boston,  to 
Hanriette  Hall  Lovett,  daughter  of 
Charles  Walley  and  Josephine  De  Wolf 
Lovett  Three  daughters  were  bom  to 
them,  of  whom  Josephine  De  Wolf  and 
Harriette  Lovett  with  their  mother  sur- 
vive him.  —  Edward  Cluld  Sherburne 
died  in  Cambridge  Nov.  5, 1906,  of  heart 
failure  following  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
the  culmination  of  several  years  of  ill 
health.  He  was  bom  at  Charlestown, 
Jan.  24,  1850,  the  son  of  Reuben  and 
Sarah  Jane  (Child)  Sherburne.  His  fam- 
ily moved  to  New  Hampshire  soon  after 
his  birth  and  later  to  Vermont,  where 
th^  lived  until  he  was  nine  years  old, 
and  to  this  he  attributed  his  gain  in 
strength,  as  he  was  in  a  veiy  weak  con- 
dition for  two  or  three  years  after  he  was 
born.  He  subsequently  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  dty.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Everett  Athenaeiun  and 
Pi  Eta.  After  graduation  he  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  Europe,  and  in  March, 
1873,  went  into  the  dry  goods  conunis- 
sion  business  in  which  a  little  later  his 
brother  F.  S.  Sherburne  joined  him.  In 
the  early  part  of  1877  he  joined  his  father 
in  business  as  importers  of  plate  and 
window  glass,  and  in  1893  the  Boston 
Plate  and  Window  GUss  Co.  was  formed 
in  which  he  became  a  director.  He  was 
successively  vice-president  and  president 
of  the  National  Trade  Association,  and 
later  president  of  the  American  Hate 
Glass  Association  of  the  United  States. 
In  May,  1901,  a  banquet  was  given  in  his 
honcff  by  the  latter  Association  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  a  beautiful  loving-cup 
presented  to  him  in  appreciation  of  the 
great  wwk  he  had  accomplished  for  the 
Association.  He  was  unthring  in  his 
efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  the  strain 
which  he  endured  was  too  much  even  for 
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his  great  strength  and  undoubtedly 
brought  on  the  iUness  frmn  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  business  about  two 
years  ago,  although  he  was  afterwards 
constantly  at  his  office,  cheerfully  fight- 
ing against  the  disease  which  was  over- 
powering him.  The  happy,  hearty  spirit 
which  he  showed  would  have  deceived 
any  one  not  aware  c^  the  real  facts.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Class  Com- 
mittee in  1900  in  fJace  of  £.  B.  Russell, 
deceased,  and  nothing  seemed  to  please 
him  more  than  this  appreciation  by  his 
Class.  To  his  labors,  and  to  the  enthusi- 
asm which  he  inspired,  has  been  due  the 
great  success  of  our  annual  dinners 
the  past  six  years.  He  was  always  a  lover 
of  outdoor  sports,  and  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Shooting  and  Fishing  Publishing 
Co.  of  New  York  and  president  of  the 
Crow  Point  Golf  Club  at  Hingham, 
where  he  spent  his  summers,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oakley  Country  Club,  Water- 
town.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
University  Club,  the  Exchange  Club,  and 
the  Beacon  Society,  Boston.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  Joseph  6.  Bus- 
sell.  He  was  married,  Oct.  21, 187S,  to 
Emma  Frances  Dimick,  at  Cambridge, 
who  with  his  son,  Edward  Harold,  sur- 
vives him.  —  Arthur  Mills  died  suddenly 
on  New  Year's  day  while  walking  in 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  He  was  bom  in 
Boston  Nov.  17, 1850,  the  son  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Anna  Cabot  Lowell  (Dwight) 
Mills.  For  several  generations  previous 
to  his  father's  birth,  his  male  ancestors 
on  his  paternal  side  were  settled  as  clergy- 
men in  Chesterfield,  Mass.  His  grand- 
father, Elijah  Hunt  Mills,  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Um'ted  States  Senate  from  Massachu- 
setts for  two  or  more  terms  previous  to 
Webster.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Edmund  Dwight,  a  graduate  of  Wfl- 
liams,  long  a  noted  business  man  of 


Boston,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dwight 
Cotton  Mills  in  Chicopee.  The  family 
moved  to  Cambridge  in  1858  and  Mills 
received  his  fitting  tat  college  in  the 
school  of  E.  S.  Dixwell,  '28,  in  Boston. 
He  spoke  of  his  banishment  from  Col- 
lege at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year 
as  the  "turning-point  of  his  life,"  and 
on  his  return  he  showed  the  determina- 
tion and  courage  which  were  so  nuuiif est 
in  all  his  subsequent  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  1770,  A.  K.  £.,  the 
"Med.  Fac.,"  and  Hasty  Pudding  Club. 
He  was  married  during  the  end  of  his 
college  course  to  Jennie  May  Barrett  at 
Concord,  Jan.  14, 1872,  and  took  up  his 
residence  there  going  daily  to  his  college 
recitations.  In  April,  1872,  he  had  an 
advantageous  offer  in  the  freight  office 
of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R. 
R.  at  PUttsmouth,  Neb.,  which  he  ac- 
cepted at  once.  He  remained  in  PUtts- 
mouth about  two  years  and  then  returned 
to  Concord,  accepting  soon  after  the 
agency  in  Boston  of  the  International 
Fast  Freight  Line.  In  the  early  part  of 
1877  he  became  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Boston,  Clinton,  Fitohbuif;  &  New 
Bedford  R.  R.  Co.,  with  his  office  at 
Fitehburg,  a  position  he  resigned  in  No- 
vember, 1878,  to  become  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
R.  R.  Co.,  and  in  the  following  April 
he  was  |Ht>moted  to  be  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Utter  company,  with  his 
office  at  Boston.  In  November,  1884, 
he  was  again  promoted  to  be  general 
traffic  manager  of  the  same  road,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  with  great  credit  until  May 
1, 1888,  when  he  resigned  to  become  the 
vice-piresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Merchants  Despateh  Transportation 
Co.,  with  his  office  in  New  York.  In 
1882-83  he  built  his  house  in  Brookline, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  the  rest  of 
his  life,  going  back  and  forth  to  New 
Yc»k  every  week  after  he  removed  his 
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office  to  that  city.  His  life  was  one  of 
honorable  service,  and  his  advance  fnnn 
one  position  to  an  ever  higher  one  was 
due  not  more  to  his  great  energy  and 
business  ability  than  to  his  unf ailing 
courtesy  and  winning  personality.  Loy- 
alty to  his  work  and  to  his  numerous 
friends  was  the  veiy  essence  of  his  lov- 
able nature  and  to  none  was  he  more 
loyal  than  to  his  classmates,  one  of 
whom  has  said  **that  he  deemed  it  a 
benediction  to  meet  and  talk  with  him." 
He  presided  most  happily  at  our  26th 
anniversary  dinner  and  did  much  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  our  gift  to  the  College 
at  that  time.  He  had  not  been  in  the  best 
of  health  for  several  years  priot  to  his 
death,  and  for  this  reason,  and  with  a 
deep  love  of  nature,  he  had  taken  as 
much  outdoor  exercise  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  get,  for  several  seasons  taking 
long  walks  through  the  White  Mountains 
which  were  his  great  delight,  and  ikying 
golf  at  the  Country  Club  in  Brookline. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  University 
and  Harvard  Clubs  in  New  York  and  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  Club,  Rodiester, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  for  some  years  a  member 
of  the  Transportation  Club.  His  only 
lnx>ther,  Charles  James  Mills,  was  killed 
before  Richmond  while  serving  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  major  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Humphreys,  and  through 
his  brother  he  became  a  member  of  the 
MOitary  Order  df  the  Loyal  Legion  of 
the  United  States.  His  wife  and  their 
three  children,  Charles  Henry  Mills,  '95, 
Eliza  Barrett  (Mills)  de  Normandie, 
and  Anna  Dwight  Mills,  survive  him. 

1873. 

A.  L.  Ware,  Sec., 
MUton. 
William  Lawrence  Eaton,  who  died  at 
Concord,  Nov.  17,  1906,  was  bom  at 
Winchester,  July  9,  1851.    After  gradu- 
ating from  College  he  began  teaching 


school.  FortwoyearabewasatUxbridge, 
then  he  went  to  Concord  as  principal  of 
the  High  School,  a  position  he  held  for 
over  80  years.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Concord. 
He  married,  Aug.  14, 1878,  Florence  S. 
Taft,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  His 
son  Frederick  W.  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1900,  Heniy  T.  in  1904,  and  Richard 
J.  was  in  1907. 

1874. 
6.  P.  Sanger,  Sec., 
MO  SxelMiige  Bonding,  Botton. 
W.  T.  Piper  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Cambridge  Club,  and  also  again 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  Cambridge. -— R.  H.  Dana 
attended  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  coounittees 
reporting  on  superannuation  in  the  civil 
service  and  higher  municipal  offices  and 
the  merit  ^stem. 

1875. 
Judge  W.  A.  Reed,  Sec,, 


Augustus  Hemenway  is  a  member  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  Faculty,  to  suc^ 
oeed  the  late  Stephen  Salisbury,  '50. 

1876. 
J.  T.  Wheelwright,  Sec., 

19  Water  Bt,  Borton. 
Rockwood  Hoar  died  at  his  residence 
in  Worcester  on  Nov.  2,  1906.  He  was 
the  son  of  United  States  Senator  George 
F.  and  Louisa  A.  (Spurr)  Hoar.  He  was 
bom  at  Worcester,  Aug.  24,  1855,  and 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Worcester 
High  School.  After  graduation  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office  in 
Worcester.  In  the  autumn  of  1877  he 
passed  the  examination  for  the  second 
year  dass  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
He  took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1878, 
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aad  of  A  J4[.  in  1870.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  June  16,  1879.  He  at  onoe 
took  an  active  part  in  every  place  of  life 
in  his  native  city.  He  was  a  busy  lawyer 
—  interested  in  politics,  in  militaiy  mat- 
ters, in  business  and  in  his  church.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Worcester  C<Mn- 
mon  Council  and  its  president;  assistant 
district  attorn^  of  the  Middle  District 
for  four  years  from  January,  1884. 
When  a  young  man^  in  Cambridge,  he 
was  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  Con- 
cord Company,  M.  V.  M.  He  was  later 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Oliver 
Ames,  with  rank  of  colonel,  and  after- 
wards judge-advocate-general  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Roger  Wolcott  During 
this  service  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Militaiy  Advisory  Staff 
during  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum and  of  Clark  University,  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Sodety  of  Worcester.  He 
was  also  a  director  and  counsel  for  the 
Washburn  and  Moen  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  a  director  and  solicitor  Ux  the 
Central  National  Bank.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1904,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  been  renominated.  He 
married  Christine  Rice,  of  Worcester, 
June  1,  1893.  She,  with  two  daughters, 
survives  him.  His  portrait  was  printed 
in  the  Qraduaies*  Moffozine  for  March, 
1905.  —  Dr.  W.  J.  Otis  has  returned 
from  Europe.  —  Percival  Lowell  com- 
I^eted  on  Nov.  2  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Lowell  Institute  on  '*Mars  as  the 
Abode  of  Life.'* —  One  of  the  four  towers 
on  the  new  West  Boston  Bridge,  designed 
by  E.  M.  Wheelwright,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted.—Attorney-General  W.  H.  Moody 
has  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  —  Asst.  Prof.  P.  B.  Mar- 
cou  has  resigned  his  position  at  Harvard. 
— A.  W.  Longfellow  designed  Grace  Eliot 
Hall,  the  new  Raddiffe  dormitory. 


1877. 

J.  F.  Tyler,  Sec., 

73  Tremont  Bt,  Boiton. 
F.  H.  Taylor  has  been  elected  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  —  £.  H.  Strobd  has  resigned  his 
|Ht>fessor8hip  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  and  returned  to  his  post  in  Siam 
as  general  adviser  to  the  Government. 
—  The  Cbss  dined  together  at  Parker^s 
Dec.  16.  —  C.  K.  Cobb  is  a  director  of 
the  Nat.  Shawmut  Bank.  —  G.  £.  Wood- 
beny  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Listitute  on  '*  Poetic  Energy." 

1878. 

J.  C.  Whitnet,  Sec., 
Box  3678,  Boaton. 
Hubert  Englebert  Teschemacher  was 
bom  June  30,  1856,  at  Boston,  the 
son  of  Henry  Frederick  and  Frederica 
Medora  Sarony  Teschemacher.  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  left  this  country  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  remained  until  he  was 
16  years  old.  He  then  entered  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  and  he  entered  Har- 
vard, with  the  aid  of  a  private  tutor,  in 
September,  1874.  During  his  College 
course  he  was  a  member  of  Der  Verein, 
The  Institute  of  1770,  the  A.  K.  E., 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Oub  and  the  Por- 
odlian  Club.  During  his  Sophomore 
year  because  of  ill  health  he  was  out  of 
College.  After  graduation,  he  studied 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School  for  six 
months  and  then  went  to  Texas, 
where  he  remained  until  May,  1879. 
In  September,  1879,  he  went  to  Wyo- 
ming and  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business. 
In  1884  he  was  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Wyoming  House  of  Representatives 
and  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
conunittee  of  the  Wyoming  Stock  Grow- 
ers' Association,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
board  of  governors  of   the  Cheyenne 
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aub.  Between  1884  and  1890  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Constitutiomd  Conven- 
tion to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  pro- 
posed State  of  YfyonuDg  and  in  1890 
was  on  the  board  of  live-^tock  commis- 
sioners of  the  Territory.  In  the  spring 
of  1892  came  the  Rustler  Campaign, 
so  called,  which  spoiled  any  chance  {<x 
doing  further  business  in  cattle,  in  the 
part  of  Wyoming  where  Teschemacher 
was  settled.  Teschemacher  and  his 
neighbors,  numbering  some  65,  oigan- 
ized  an  expedition  to  go  to  the  north  and 
take  action  against  some  cattle  thieves. 
They  were  taken  by  surprise  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  party  of  about  200  hostile 
to  them  at  a  ranche.  Their  water-supply 
was  in  an  unprotected  place  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  but  fortunately  word  was  got  to 
the  regulars  in  time  and  they  arrived 
and  arrested  the  entire  party,  who  were 
debating  whether  to  cut  their  way  out,  as 
had  been  mooted.  Under  their  militaiy 
esoort  they  were  mardied  back  to  Ch^- 
enne  and  placed  under  guard  at  Fort 
Russell,  Wyo.  They  waited  for  their 
trial  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
As  the  county  had  not  money  enough  to 
furnish  guards,  they  paid  them  them- 
selves, as  they  wanted  to  be  tried  and 
acquitted.  The  case  against  them  finally 
broke  down  and  they  were  all  set  free.  In 
1893  Teschemacher  practically  closed  up 
business  in  the  West,  decided  to  live  in 
Europe  with  his  parents,  and  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  on  the  quiet  shores  of 
Lake  Leman ;  but  he  returned  to  this 
side  of  the  water  almost  eveiy  Com- 
mencement Day.  His  father  died  about 
two  years  ago,  his  mother  having  died 
earlier.  He  then  gave  up  his  European 
abode  and  settled  nominally  in  Boston, 
but  used  it  merely  as  an  occasional 
sleeping  place.  He  was  to  have  sailed 
for  Europe  on  Jan.  26,  but  was  taken 
ill  with  pneumonia  on  the  19th  and  died 
on  Jan.  25.   The  Episcopal  service  was 


held  over  his  body  at  Forest  Hills  Chapel 
on  the  27th,  after  which  his  body  was 
cremated.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Somerset,  Tennis  and  Racquet,  and 
Countiy  Clubs.  Previously  to  his  death 
he  had  arranged  to  give  $50,000  to 
Harvard  CoQege,  with  which  to  found 
two  scholarships  for  students  coming 
from  Exeter.  —  Stephen  Blake  Wood, 
who  graduated  with  1879,  was  a  member 
of  this  Class  in  its  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more yeaiB.  He  died  Dec.  31, 1906. 

1879. 

Edward  Hale,  See., 
4  Ginmit  B<Md,  Cheotaut  HOL 
C.  S.  Hanks  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Conuneroe 
Jan.  23  on  the  "Growth  of  Corpor- 
ate Wealth  and  its  Influence  in  New 
Enghwd."  — W.  B.  Hariow  has  had 
privately  printed  a  collection  of  poems 
entitled  "A  Score  of  Sonnets.**  —  Ste- 
phen Blake  Wood  died  at  Waveriey, 
Dec.*31,  1906.  The  funeral  took  place 
at  his  home  in  Arlington,  Jan.  2,  1907. 
He  was  bom  in  Arlington,  then  known 
as  West  Cambridge,  April  5,  1854,  the 
son  of  William  Thoming  and  Sophia 
Matilda  (Blake)  Wood.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Arlington  High  School 
and  entered  Harvard  in  the  fall  of  1874 
as  a  member  of  *78,  but  his  work  was  in- 
terrupted by  sickness.  He  entered  again 
in  October,  1877,  and  graduated  with 
*79.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  but  left  at  the 
end  of  two  years  and  entered  the  law 
office  of  Allen  &  Fox,  Boston.  Later  he 
was  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  J.  P.  Wy> 
man,  Jr.,  and  he  also  became  a  member 
in  a  firm  known  as  the  Keene  Granite 
Co.,  with  quarries  at  Marlboro,  N.  H. 
In  1889  he  formed  a  partnership  for  the 
practice  of  law  with  6.  D.  Williams* 
which,  however,  continued  only  a  few 
years.  He  engaged  in  insurance  business 
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for  a  time  and  then  in  manufacturing. 
But  his  health  had  been  failing  for  sey- 
eral  years,  f^ld  early  in  1904  he  was 
obliged  to  giye  up  all  business.  In  1885 
he  married  Amy  L.,  daughter  of  Heniy 
and  Louise  Blaudy,  of  Zanesville,  O. 
She  survives  him,  together  with  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

1880. 
John  WooDBmtT,  See,, 

14  BMMxm  St.,  Boston. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight  has  changed 
his  address  to  1S4  West  71st  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Pres.  Roosevelt  has  been 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  ($37,- 
000)  for  his  services  in  bringing  to  an  end 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  — 
C.  6.  Washburn  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber last  representative  to  Congress  from 
the  Third  (Worcester)  Mass.  District. 
At  a  special  election  held  in  December 
he  was  also  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Rockwood 
Hoar,  '76,  to  whose  seat  he  succeeds.  — 
Franklin  Davis  White  was  bom  in  Mil- 
ton on  March  81, 1859.  He  was  the  scm 
of  Franklin  Bartlett  and  Georgianna 
Susan  (Davis)  White.  After  graduation 
he  was  engaged  until  1886  in  the  paper 
manufacturing  business  in  Boston  and 
New  Y(Mrk  with  different  firms  in  which 
he  was  interested.  He  was  for  several 
years  in  the  banking  and  brokerage  busi- 
ness in  Boston.  After  that  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Consolidated  Railway, 
Electric  Light  and  Construction  Co.  of 
New  York.  About  three  years  ago  he 
had  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  which 
left  him  in  a  very  weakened  condition. 
After  that  time  he  was  unable  to  attend 
to  any  active  business.  He  spent  last 
winter  in  Mandeville,  Jamaica,  and 
seemed  better  after  his  return,  but  soon 
grew  worse  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  Milton,  on  Oct.  21, 
1906,  from  tuberculosis.     He  married 


Maiy  King  Vezin,  Feb.  5,  1884,  whm 
survives  him  with  one  son. 

1881. 
C.  R.  Sanger,  Sec., 

CAinbridge. 
L.  M.  Clark  was  elected  alderman  of 
Boston  in  December.  —  6.  M.  Lane  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  Boston  Art 
Museum.  —  E.  P.  Mason  is  living  in 
New  York,  at  19  East  11th  St.  — J.  H. 
Melledge  has  removed  from  Lawrence 
to  6  Chestnut  St.,  Andover.  —  P.  S. 
Morse  made  a  brief  visit  to  Boston  in 
December,  but  has  returned  to  Austra- 
lia. —  Merritt  Stair  is  president  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  Chicago.  —  Marma- 
duke  Tflden  has  removed  to  Chestnut 
Hill,  Phfladelphia.  —  The  Qass  held  its 
annual  midwinter  luncheon  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  Jan.  19;  about  40  mem- 
bers were  present.  —  The  following 
members  have  sons  in  the  present  Fresh^ 
man  Class:  Bradbuiy,  Farnsworth, 
MacVeagh,  G.  F.  Morse,  and  J.  S. 
Howe. 

1882. 

H.  W.  CXTNNINGHAM,  SeC,, 
89  State  St.,  Boston. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Keep  has  resigned  as 
Asst.  Secy,  of  the  Treasury  to  accept  the 
appointment  by  Gov.  Hughes  of  New 
York  as  State  Supt.  of  Banks.  —  £.  D. 
Stetson  of  New  Bedford  was  appointed 
Jan.  16, 1907,  by  Gov.  Guild  as  Special 
Justice  of  the  Third  District  Court  of 
Bristol  County,  Mass.  — H.  W.  Cun- 
ningham has  been  chosen  Chief  Marshal 
of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  for  next 
Commencement. — The  Class  will  cele- 
brate its  25th  anniversary  next  June.  — 
The  Secretary  wishes  to  know  the  ad- 
dress of  Henry  White,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CUss  during  the  Freshman 
year,  or  to  get  some  clue  that  would  en- 
able him  to  get  information  about  White. 
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Hie  would  aho  like  the  address  of  or 
some  information  about  William  Ann- 
strong  Rogers,  who  was  a  lawyer  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  up  to  about  ten  yean 
ago. 

1883. 
Fbedebick  Nichols,  Sec., 

SJoyBt.,  BofltoB. 
The  Class  Luncheon,  on  Jan.  IjS,  at 
the  University  Club^  was  attended  by 
about  90  men  who  passed  the  aftenxxm 
Ytry  enjoyably.  One  group  lingered 
imtil  6  o'clock,  listening  to  Moon's  talk 
OD  San  Francisco  relief  work,  and  en- 
joying Pearmain's  pervasive  hospitality. 
A  note  was  read  from  W.  H.  Page,  in- 
closing a  letter  to  him  from  our  class- 
Bate,  T.  W.  Cowgill,  who  reports  him- 
self aa  not  having  gained  the  benefit  he 
had  hoped  in  California  and  who  has 
returned  to  his  home  at  Reno,  Nevada. 
A  round  robin  was  thereupon  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  all  present,  to  be  sent  to 
Cowgill,  eKpressive  of  New  Year's  good 
wishes  and  the  affectionate  regard  of  his 
classmates.  —  Hon.  C.  M.  Belshaw  has 
been  slated  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  California 
Senate,  the  most  important  committee  of 
tiie  upper  house.  As  Senator  from  Con- 
tra Costa  County  he  has  attracted  wide 
notice  for  his  constant  and  courageous 
opposition  to  '*ring"  domination  and 
bossism  in  state  politics,  and  his  strength 
and  power  have  compelled  the  support 
even  of  the  disaffected  parly  organiza- 
tion. —  J.  R.  Coolidge  has  declined  to 
serve  for  another  year  as  acting  director 
of  the  Boston  Art  Museum.  —  Hon. 
C.  S.  Hamlin,  together  vnth  Gov. 
Hughes,  was  a  guest  of  the  Albany 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  annual 
dinner  m  Januaiy,  and  delivered  an 
address,  taking  iot  his  subject  "States' 
Rights."  Hamlin  has  received  an  offer 
of  appointment  as  Professor  of  Govern- 


ment and  CooititiitioDal  Law  at  Ldand 
Stanford  Jr.  University.  He  has  had  in 
hand  tot  some  time  an  Index  Digest  of 
Interstate  Commeroe  Laws,  which  is 
soon  to  be  published  by  Little  &  Brown. 
—  The  Standing  Committee  is  in  favor 
of  having  a  Class  dinner  in  June,  as  a 
preliminary  warming  up  before  the  la- 
bors and  responsibilities  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary,  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  eKchaoge  of  views  regarding 
Class  interests  and  ways  and  means. 

1884. 

T.  K.  CoiQiUiB,  Sec., 
70  Steta  St,  Boiton. 
L.  E.  Sexton  was  nominated  aa  a  can- 
didate for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  by  a  oommittee  composed  of 
1700  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  New 
York  Bar,  but  he  was  d^eated  by  the 
candidate  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  elec- 
tion in  November.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  Sexton 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  —  T.  M.  Osborne  vras 
appointed  by  Gov.  Hughes  a  delegate 
to  the  ConventkiD  for  the  Extension  of 
Foreign  Commeroe  held  in  Washington, 
Jan.  14,  15,  and  16,  and  by  invitation 
made  an  address  on  "Some  Obstacles 
to  Foreign  Conmierce."  —  C.  R.  Qapp, 
on  Jan.  1,  became  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Ropes,  Gray  and  Gorham,  with 
oflSces  at  No.  60  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
The  following  are  among  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  Musical  Union  of  Harvard 
University,  formed  last  Conunenoe- 
ment:  S.  A.  Eliot,  P.  H.  Goepp,T.M. 
Osborne.  —  Edward  Haskell  Louns- 
buiy  died  Dec.  8, 1006,  at  Wobum.  He 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Oct  7,  1868, 
the  son  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  and  Louise 
Sweetser  Lounsbuiy.  The  family  moved 
to  Wobum  and  he  attended  the  publk: 
schools  there,  graduating  from  the  Wo- 
bum High  School  in  the  Class  of  1879. 
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After  graduating  from  Harvard,  he 
taught  school  in  Holiis,  N.  H.,  and 
Wobum  until  1890.  He  then  took  up 
the  study  of  law  and  later  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar.  In  1890-92  he  was 
derk  of  the  common  council  in  Wobum 
and  in  Januaiy,  1893,  he  was  elected 
city  clerk  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  a 
month  later  was  elected  to  that  office  for 
a  year.  As  city  derk,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Registrars  of  Voters  and 
served  on  the  Commission  on  the  Revi- 
sion of  Ordinances.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  he  opened  offices  in  Boston, 
where  he  practised  his  profession  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  At  that  time  he 
w|i8  counsd  and  a  director  of  the  Boston 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  was 
commander  of  C.  B.  Winn  Camp  66, 
Sons  of  Veterans.  He  was  advanced  to 
the  position  of  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  National  Department  and  served 
with  great  success  as  conamander  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  the  Order. 
—  The  address  of  the  Secretary  is  T.  K. 
Cummins,  treasurer  of  the  Edison  Elec^ 
trie  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston,  70  State 
St 

1885. 
H.  M.  Williams,  8ec,^ 

16  Stete  St.,  BortoD. 
Tie  Baldwin  memorial  window  in  the 
diapd  of  the  Geoige  Junior  Republic 
was  dedicated  Nov.  4.  —  The  first  pub- 
licati<m  made  with  the  income  of  the 
WDliam  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  '85  Memorial 
Fund  by  the  Department  of  Economics 
is  entitled  "The  Lodging  House  Fkx>b- 
lem  in  Boston."  It  was  written  by  A.  B. 
Wolfe,  '02,  some  time  holder  of  the 
Soulli  End  House  scholarship  and  now 
professor  at  Oberlin.  It  is  a  book  of  182 
pages  and  is  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  — Henry  Bartlett  has 
been  promoted  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  medianical  department  of  the  Bos- 


ton &  Maine  R.  R.  — Hon.  Geo.  £. 

Foss  was  rejected  to  Congress  in  No- 
vember for  his  seventh  term.  —  G. 
D.  Cushing  has  been  reelected  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
from  Ward  11,  Boston.  — 'Die  Chiss 
Baby,  Miss  Pauline  LeRoy  Frendi,  is 
engaged  to  be  married  to  Samud  J. 
Wagstaffe,  '08,  of  New  York.  —  P.  E. 
Plresbrey  is  treasurer  of  the  building 
fund  committee  to  provide  a  new  dub 
house  for  the  Pi  Eta  Sodety.  —  S.  P. 
Read's  latest  address  is  Wdfboro,  N.  H.; 
he  is  at  work  upon  a  commercial  tele- 
graph code.  —  W.  N.  Roundy  is  in  New 
York  engaged  in  literary  woik. — 
Edwin  T.  Sanford  has  been  made  As- 
sistant Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States;  his  address  is  Dept  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C  — J.  J.  Storrow 
has  been  elected  2d  vice-president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  he  has 
been  rejected  chairman  of  tiie  Boston 
School  Conunittee. — Prof.  C.  A.  Strong, 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe,  has 
resumed  his  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. —  J.  E.  Thayer  has  sent  out  a 
young  zoologist,  with  the  Wilson  expedi- 
tion to  China,  to  coHect  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  reptiles  of  central  and  western 
China;  Thayer  has  been  rejected  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  East  Agricultural 
Society.  —  E.  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  has  left 
the  firm  of  Jay  &  Candler  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Winthrop  & 
Stimson,  82  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
—  Dr.  Lawrence  Litchfield  is  president 
d  the  Harvard  Club  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  was  toastmaster  at  its  re- 
cent banquet.  —  Wm.  M.  Mclnnes  has 
been  reelected  treasurer  of  the  Harvard 
Co6perative  Sodety.  —  F.  E.  Puffer  is 
on  tiie  editorial  staff  of  the  Municipd 
Journal,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York.  — 
J.  S.  Phillips's  new  business  address  is 
141-147  5th  Ave.,  New  York.  —  H.  W. 
Simpson  has  changed  his  office  to  195 
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Broadway,  New  York.  —  W.  C.  Smith's 
address  is  Weston.  —  F.  Winthrop 
White's  new  address  is  5  Nassau  St, 
New  York.  —  J.  R.  McAithur's  firm 
went  into  a  syndicate,  the  McArthur- 
Gillespie  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding 
on  the  Panama  Canal  contract.  —  The 
conditions  for  the  award  of  the  Wm.  H. 
Baldwin  prize  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  have  been  an- 
nounced. —  J.  J.  Storrow  has  given 
prizes  for  essays  by  the  boys  of  the  West 
End  House,  Boston. 

1886. 
Db.  J.  H.  HuDDLEBiON,  8ec., 

lae  W.  ffith  St.,  N«w  Tork,  N.  T. 
Henry  Waters  Magill,  a  son  of  Heniy 
Mervyn  and  Sarah  EUicott  Magill,  was 
hom  July  9,  1862,  at  Cincinnati,  O.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  White  &  Sykes's 
Preparatory  School  at  Walnut  Hill, 
Cincinnati;  entered  Harvard  College 
with  the  Class  of  1886  and  took  his  degree 
with  credit  in  the  regular  course.  Upon 
leaving  college,  he  went  inmiediately 
into  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Chi- 
cago, and  after  a  few  years  became 
district  manager,  at  Chicago,  of  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
It  may  be  fairly  said  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  and  respected  men 
in  his  line  of  business  in  Chicago.  At 
one  time  treasurer  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  he  also 
served  upon  many  committees  of  said 
board.  In  all  his  business  relations  he 
was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and 
stood  for  the  most  honorable  methods. 
He  never  married.  He  lived  for  several 
years  prior  to  his  death,  in  the  winter, 
at  the  Liakota  Hotel  in  Chicago,  and  in 
the  summer  at  the  Onwentsia  Club,  at 
Lake  Forest,  111.  In  addition  to  the 
Onwentsia  Club,  he  belonged  to  the 
University  Club,  the  Harvard  Gub,  and 


the  Chicago  Athletic  Association,  all  of 
Chicago.  He  died  December  11,  1906, 
at  Pasadena,  California,  where  he  had 
gone  in  search  of  health.  —  w.  c.  b.  — 
New  addresses:  H.  E.  Fraser,  110  Mer- 
idian St.,  East  Boston;  G.  P.  F.  Hob- 
son,  195  Kingston  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Ward  Thoron,  1741  K  St.,  N.  W, 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  E.  H.  Feny  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Han- 
over Bank  of  New  York  City.  —  D.  W. 
Shea  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  in  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

1887. 

G.  P.  FuRBEB,  See,, 
MO  South  Station,  Boston. 
J.  W.  Riddle  is  United  Sutes  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia. — Dr.  W.  A.  Brooks  has 
been  recently  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
surgeons  of  the  Mass.  General  Hospital. 

—  Rev.  E.  C.  Webster  has  established  an 
oflSce  at  131  Tlremont  St.,  Boston,  where 
he  is  acting  as  chaplain  for  Boston 
hotels  and  theatres  and  will  be  {leased 
to  perform  all  kinds  of  pastoral  services 
for  strangers  and  others.  —  The  Class 
Committee  has  appointed  as  Special 
Committee  to  take  charge  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the  Class, 
Mumford,  chairman;  Mead,  secretaiy; 
Bartol,  Foster,  Houghton,  Bobbins, 
Shattuck  and  Weed.  From  the  unusually 
large  number  of  favorable  replies  which 
the  Conunittee  has  already  received,  the 
reunion  promises  to  be  very  successful. 

—  On  Jan.  25,  the  New  York  members 
of  the  Class  entertained  their  fellow 
members  at  dinner  at  the  New  York 
Harvard  Club.  65  men  were  jnesent, 
including  T^ler  from  Alabama,  Scott 
from*  Norfolk,  Va.,  Black  from  Pitts- 
burg, Von  Storch  from  Scranton,  Delone 
from  Hanover,  H.  L.  Clark  from  Phila- 
delphia, Tewksbuiy,  who  is  home  from 
Pekin,  China,  on  a  furlough,  and  about 
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25  of  the  Boston  men.  The  proceedings 
were  entirely  informal.  Alexander  pre- 
sided and  after  a  brief  welcome  to  the 
guests,  called  upon  Mumford,  who  was 
followed  by  Shattuck  and  Ayer,  outlining 
briefly  some  of  the  plans  which  the  Special 
Committee  haye  under  consideration  for 
the  celebration  next  June.  The  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  general  sociability, 
enlivened  by  songs  from  a  group  of  en- 
thusiasts gathered  about  the  piano,  and 
was  much  enjoyed  by  all.  The  outsiders 
are  deejdy  indebted  to  their  New  York 
classmates  for  a  most  delightful  evening 
and  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
this  was  the  best  meeting  which  the  Class 
has  had  since  it  graduated.  —  Christian 
Kestner  died  at  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Nov. 
11, 1906.— William  Andrew  Hervcy  died 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  80,  1906;  he 
was  bom  at  Southbridge,  Sept.  8,  1864. 
—  John  Linzee  Snelling  died  at  Newton 
Centre,  Jan.  11,  1907.  He  was  bom  at 
Boston,  Jan.  3,  1864. 

1888. 
6.  R.  PuLsn-EB,  5ec., 
413  BurriatexB*  Hall,  Borton. 
R.  H.  Fuller  has  been  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Gov.  Hughes  of 
New  York.  —  W.  H.  Fumess  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute 
at  Boston  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber on  "The  Natives  of  the  Island  of 
Uap."  —  G.  B.  Leighton  was  a  prom- 
inent candidate  for  senator  from  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire;  he  conducted 
a  vigorous  personal  campaign  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  regular  Republican  party 
machine,  but  was  not  successful.  — 
William  Reals  died  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Jan.  9,  1907,  of  pneumonia.  He 
had  been  engaged  at  his  profession, 
mining  engineering,  in  Nevada,  and 
went  to  San  Francisco  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  and  for  business.  He  was  there 
taken  sick  and  after  apparent  improve- 


ment suffered  a  relapse  which  |Ht>ved 
fatal.  His  home  and  business  head- 
quarters had  been  in  Boston.  He  was 
bom  at  Boston,  Ai^  8, 1865. 

1889. 
Chableb  Warren,  8ec.^ 

982  WMhington  St.,  Bottoo. 
New  addresses:  Biuiness:  F.  O. 
Raymond,  50  Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill; 
W.  R.  OdeU,  1414  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Chicago;  C.  F.  M.  Guild,  BotUm 
CRobe;  G.  L.  Hunter,  57  West  10th  St, 
New  York.  Home :  A.  F.  Adams,  77 
Cottage  Ave.,  Winthrop;  I.  M.  Marvin, 
5  East  43d  St.,  New  York.  •- The  Seore- 
taiy  calls  the  attention  of  the  Class  to  the 
list  of  nuirriages  in  this  number  of  the 
Oraduatet*  Magazine  and  to  the  matri- 
monial cyclone  which  seems  to  have 
stmcktheClassof '89.  Ab  the  Magazine 
does  not  publish  records  of  births,  he 
cannot  supply  such  statistics  here;  but 
the  '89  records  in  this  respect  continue 
to  increase  in  size.  —  W.  Atkinson  has 
returned  to  the  practice  of  architecture 
and  is  with  S.  Codman,  *88,  &  Despra- 
delle.  —  C.  B.  Davenport  has  been 
elected  secretaiy  of  the  Animal  Section, 
American  Breeders'  Association. — L.  S. 
Griswold  is  |Ht>fessor  of  geology  in  Mis- 
souri School  of  Mines  at  Rolla,  Mo.  — 
A.  Goadby  is  duector  and  secretaiy  of 
the  Colorado  Fruit  Fhxlucts  Co.  of 
Hotchkiss  Co.,  New  York  City.  —  G.  L. 
Hunter  has  resigned  as  editor  of  the 
UpkcUterere,  and  is  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  writing  books  and  articles  on 
decorative  subjects.  —  M.  D.  Hull  was 
elected  in  November  to  the  Illinois  Ijeg- 
islature.  —  E.  W.  Hawley  was  elected 
an  alderman  of  Minneapdis  this  fall. 
—  R.  G.  Leavitt  delivered  an  illustrated 
lecture  at  New  Haven  before  the  Botan- 
ical Society  of  Connecticut,  Jan.  26,  and 
an  address  on  "Geographic  Isolation  of 
closely  related  Species"  before  the  New 
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England  Botanical  Club  in  Boston 
Feb.  1. — W.  R.  Marsh  is  vice-president 
of  Associated  College  and  Preparatoiy 
Schods  of  the  Middle  States  and  Mary- 
land. —  J.  H.  Ropes  has  been  made 
president  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Lit- 
erature and  Exegesis. — H.  D.  Sleeper, 
Professor  of  Music  at  Smith  College^ 
will  give  oigan  recitals  this  spring  at 
Wellesl^  and  Mt  Holyoke  and  at  Co- 
lumbia Uniiwrsity.  — L.  F.  Snow  is  now 
special  agent  for  corporation  of  the 
N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Telephone  Co.,  160 
Market  St.,  Newa^  N.  J.  —  6.  Strong 
was  elected  in  December,  1906,  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate 
Board;  and  in  July,  1906,  lieut-Cd. 
Chief  Inspector  of  Rifle  Practice  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard.  — T.  Talbot 
has  been  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Fifsl  Corps  of  Cadets;  a  dinner 
waa  given  to  him  in  honor  of  the  event 
at  the  Puritan  Club  in  December.  He 
has  resigned  aa  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee, ->T.  S.  Tailer 
is  now  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Tail»  & 
Co.,  bankers,  27  Pine  St.,  New  York.  — 
6.  E.  Wright  delivered  an  address  in 
July,  1906,  before  the  Washington  State 
Bar  Associatioo  on  "Questknis  in  the 
Law  of  Real  Estate." 

1800. 
J.  W.  Lum>,  See,, 

M  BCHfee  Bt,,  Boifeon. 
M.  C.  Sloss  of  San  Francisco  was  in 
November  elected  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  of  California  for  the 
short  term;  this  is  an  election  to  a  posi- 
tion which  Judge  Sloss  formerly  held 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor  for  an 
unexpired  term.  —  J.  T.  Crowley,  for. 
merly  superintendent  and  diemist  of  the 
Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii*  has  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Provisional  Government  to 
be  director  of  the  Cuban  Experimental 


Station,  his  official  title  being  Director 
de  la  Estacion  Central  Agronomica  de 
Santiago  de  his  Vegas.  The  position  is 
a  very  important  one,  including  as  it 
does  the  management  of  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  experimental  work. 

1891. 
A.  J.  Gabceau,  See., 

112  Water  St.,  Koom  001,  Boaton. 
The  Secretaiy  has  mailed  an  account 
of  the  Fifteenth  Celebration  to  every 
member  of  the  Class.  Those  who  have 
not  received  one  will  i^ease  communi- 
cate with  him.  —  Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  has 
resigned  as  assistant  in  Clinical  Medi- 
cine at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  — 
A.  B.  Nichols  has  moved  his  family  to 
Wayland;  he  is  still  in  business  in  New 
York  aty.  —  F.  J.  Madeod  of  Cam- 
bridge was  elected  Senator  in  the  Mass. 
Legislature.  His  election  was  particu- 
lariy  noteworthy,  as  the  district  was 
gerrymandered  to  make  it  difficult.  — 
Nicholas  Longworth  was  reelected  to 
Congress  from  Ohio.  Many  of  the  men 
at  the  Class  dinner  last  June  thought  the 
cable  read  then  a  hoax,  but  I  am  assured 
by  R.  B.  Potter,  who  was  dining  with 
Longworth  at  Kiel,  Germany,  at  the 
time,  that  th^  remembered  the  day  and 
sent  the  congratulatory  cable  jointly.  — 
F.  R.  Bangs  was  reelected  an  alderman 
of  Boston,  receiving  the  largest  number 
of  votes  of  any  aldermen. — J.  T.  Burnett 
has  left  the  secretaryship  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Ry.  to  become  the  president 
d  the  Joseph  Burnett  Co.  of  Boston; 
address,  SO  India  St. —  Charles  Hop- 
Idnson  gave  an  exhibition  of  pratraits 
and  landscapes  at  the  St.  Botol]^  Club, 
Boston,  in  November  and  December. — 
Frederick  Moi^n  has  left  Egypt  to  take 
a  house  in  London,  England;  he  expects 
to  visit  Cuba  and  America  this  summer. 
—  H.  L.  Norton  has  moved  to  Chestnut 
Hill  for  the  winter;  he  is  still  a  farmer  at 
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Harvard,  Mass.  ^  L.  £.  Marpk  18  a  part- 
ner of  the  Magnolia  Bluff  Investment 
Co.  at  the  Interbay  office.  Seattle,  Wash. 
—  H.  G.  Gushing  held  an  exhibition  of 
portraits  at  the  Copley  Print  Gallery, 
Boston,  during  November.  —  J.  R. 
Finlay  has  been  East  several  times  last 
year  and  proposes  to  establish  an  office 
in  New  York  City.  —  L.  K.  Flint  has 
retired  from  active  business  and  has 
transferred  the  majority  of  the  stock  of 
his  company  to  his  former  employees. 
He  remains  a  director  of  the  J.  G.  Flint 
Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  cc^ee  houses  in 
the  Nwthwest  —  J.  F.  Bass  is  hard  to 
find;  his  new  address,  Peterborough, 
N.  H.,  did  not  bring  any  repty  to  the 
Secretary.  —  J.  B.  Noyes  has  moved 
to  his  new  house,  186  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston.  —  The  Sketch  Book  for  Novem- 
ber, 1906,  contains  an  account  of  the 
McGeoch  collection  <tf  Early  English, 
Barbizon  and  Dutch  pictures  belonging 
to  A.  N.  McGeoch. — F.  W.  Burlingham 
will  live  at  Winnetka,  111.  —  Rev.  M.  O. 
Sunons*s  address  is  1906  E.  82d  St, 
Cleveland,  O.  —  H.  R.  Bishop  has  fin- 
ished his  place  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y., 
and  vnll  live  there  permanently. — 
George  Bentz  Woomer  died  Jan.  4, 
1907,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  of  typhoid  fever. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  ex-con- 
gressman, E.  M.  Woomer,  and  was 
bom  in  Lebanon  35  years  ago.  After 
graduating  with  honors  from  the  Leb- 
anon Academy  he  prepared  for  Harvard 
at  the  Media  Preparatory  School  and 
entered  with  our  Class.  Following  gradu- 
ation he  read  law  with  Judge  T.  H.  Capp 
of  the  Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  courts  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1898.  His 
rise  in  the  profession  was  steady  and 
rapkl  and  he  soon  stood  at  the  head  of 
practiti<Hiers  at  the  Lebanon  Bar.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Julie  Lena  Young, 
Oct.  4, 1900,  at  Lebanon,  Pa.  His  wife 
and  mother  survive. 


1892. 
Fbof.  a.  R.  Benneb,  See., 

AndoTW. 

B.  L.  Agassiz  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Petrt^graphy,  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Overseen.  —  Rev.  C.  H.  Blodgett, 
rector  of  St  John's  Church,  Fall  River, 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr. 
Algernon  S.  Craps^,  late  pastor  of  St 
Andrew's  Church,  Rodiester,  N.  Y.  — 
W.  T.  Brewster  was  appointed  profen- 
or  of  English  in  Columbia  University, 
July  1, 1906.  —  J.  C.  Bull  is  advertising 
and  business  manager  ol  The  Ttmse 
Magazine  at  600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yoik 
City.  —  S.  T.  Chase  is  general  agent  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  for  the  state  of  Illinois;  his  office  is 
in  Chicago.  —  W.  R.  Copeland  is  a 
division  engineer  in  the  Bureau  of  Filtra- 
tion, Pittsburg,  Pa.  —  John  Corbia 
is  the  dramatic  critic  on  the  New  York 
Sun.  —  G.  S.  Curtis  is  in  private  prac- 
tice as  consulting  engineer,  with  a  spe- 
cialty of  municipal  and  town  fire  pro- 
tection, including  fire  departments,  fire 
alarm  ^stems,  etc.;  his  office  is  at  17 
Batteiy  PL,  New  York  City.  — L.  E. 
Desbecker  is  Corporation  Counsd  of 
the  dty  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  F.  H.  Gadc, 
in  addition  to  his  law  business,  is  consul 
for  N<vway  at  Chicago;  he  visited  Nor- 
way in  the  summer  of  1906  to  attend 
King  Haakon's  coronation  as  represent- 
ative of  the  Norwegians  in  America* 
and  was  the  recipient  of  the  coronation 
medal  from  King  Haakon.  —  H.  S. 
Gans  is  practising  law  at  27  William  St., 
New  York  City,  in  partnership  with 
J.  H.  Iselin,  '96.  — Charles  Garrison 
has  left  the  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine 
Co.  and  is  consulting  engineer  with  the 
Choralcelo  Mfg.  Co.,  38  Broad  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  J.  H.  Gerould  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  of  Zoology  at  Dartmouth 

College  in  June,  1906.  —  Hutchins  Hap- 
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good  aad  his  family  have  been  living  in 
a  villa  near  Florence,  Italy,  for  the  past 
year.  —  F.  A.  Ingersoll  was  transferred 
from  assistant  weigher  to  inspector  at  the 
Boston  Custom  House,  Jan.  1,  1007.  — 
A.  H.  Jameson  is  superintendent  of  the 
steel  casting  department  of  the  Malleable 
Iron  Fittings  Co.,  Branford,  Conn. — 
E.  J.  Lake,  Rep.,  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  Nov.  6,  1906, 
by  a  plurality  of  about  20,000.  ~  J.  T. 
Lincoln,  in  addition  to  his  business  at 
Pall  River,  is  a  lecturer  in  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  associated  with  Dartmouth 
College.  —  F.  W.  McDonald  is  indus- 
trial commissioner  in  the  Greneral  Office 
•f  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  SanU  F^ 
Ry.  System,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  —  A. 
M.  Lythgoe  has  been  appointed  the  head 
of  the  newly  established  Egyptian  de- 
partment in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York;  he  is  now  in  Egypt. — 
Cog^eshall  Macy  is  a  ranchman  in  New 
Mexico;  address.  Silver  City,  —  E.  R. 
Morse  is  ptofeasat  of  mathematics  in 
Acadia  College,  Wolf  ville.  Nova  Scotia 
(appointed  Sept.,  1906).  — C.  F.  Page 
is  in  the  publishing  business  with  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  —  Rev.  J.  DeW. 
Perry,  Jr.,  is  reported  to  have  reached 
Kingston,  Jam.,  on  a  steamer  that  ar- 
rived six  hours  after  the  earthquake. 
—  J.  W.  Rankin  is  instructor  in  English 
in  Simmons  College,  Boston.  —  A.  V. 
Riddle  is  vice-president  of  the  Hud- 
son Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson,  Mich.  —  M.  F. 
Riddle's  business  address  is  15  William 
St.,  New  York  City  (Republic  Develop- 
ment  Co.).  —  P.  L.  Spalding  is  general 
manager  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  ci 
Philadelphia.  —  J.  E.  Stevens  is  vice- 
president  and  treasure  of  the  New  York 
Tanning  Extract  Co.  which  has  a  plant 
in  Brooklyn  and  is  now  erecting  another 
in  the  Argentine  Republic;  address, 
17  Batteiy  PI.,  New  York  City.  — A. 


de  V.  Tassin  is  instructor  in  English  at 
Columbia  University.  —  C.  G.  Van 
Brunt  is  in  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  —  Rev.  R.  P.  Alexander's  address 
is  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Japan.  —  G.  B. 
Viles  is  associate  professor  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  Ohio 
State  University;  he  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Esperanto 
Association,  for  1907.  — Rev.  H.  R. 
Wadleigh  is  rector  of  St  James's  Church, 
Greenfield.  —  A.  B.  Webber  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Acton,  Littleton, 
and  Westford,  with  residence  at  Little- 
ton. —  W.  M.  Weed  is  a  ship-broker  at 
82  Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  Dr.  A. 

A.  Wheeler  is  at  Leominster.  —  B.  A. 
Whittemore  is  agent  of  the  Swedenboig 
Printing  Bureau  of  Boston.  —  S.  L. 
Wolff  is  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 
—  The  Secretary  desires  the  addresses 
of  Rev.  George  A.  S.  Painter,  William 

B.  Greenleaf,  Heniy  B.  Lloyd,  and  Jo- 
seph W.  Ganson.  —  Alexander  Mitchell 
Griswold  died  of  tuberculosis  in  New 
York,  Dec.  29,  1906.  He  was  the 
son  of  Burr  Wakeman  Griswold  and 
Martha  Elizabeth  (Paine)  Griswold,  and 
was  bom  March  5,  1869.  He  studied  at 
Goff,  Rice,  and  Smith's  school  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  and  entered  Harvard  as  a 
special  student,  in  the  fall  of  1888.  His 
associations  were  with  the  Class  of  1892, 
and  he  was  manager  of  the  '92  Freshman 
nine.  In  college  he  was  a  member  df  the 
Canoe  Club,  the  Institute,  the  A.  K.  E., 
the  ZeU  Psi,  and  the  A.  D.  Club.  Soon 
after  leaving  college  he  went  to  the  Ad- 
irondacks  on  account  of  his  health;  and 
later  he  moved  to  Lenox,  where  he  had 
lived  for  the  past  five  years.  He  was  not 
engaged  in  active  business.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  Club  (New  York), 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club,  Harvard 
Qub  of  New  York;   the  Lenox  Qub; 
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and  the  Hope  Qub  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
—  The  address  of  Warren  Ohi^,  Jr.,  is 
2401  Warring  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1893. 

S.  F.  Batcheldeb,  Sec., 
721  Tnmaat  BIdg.,  Boafcon. 
James  Albert  Garland  died  at  Han- 
over, Mass.,  Sept.  18,  ld06,  of  heart 
failure  following  pneumonia.  He  was 
bom  at  New  York  City,  Nov.  26,  1870, 
the  son  of  James  Albert  and  Annie  Lou- 
ise (Fuller)  Grarland.  He  was  with  the 
Class  as  a  special  student  for  the  entire 
undeigraduate  period.  Sept.  20,  1803, 
he  married  Marie  Louise  Tudor  at 
Brookline.  After  a  year  or  more  of 
European  travel  he  returned  to  this 
country  and  lived  mainly  at  Meadow- 
brook  Farm,  his  estate  at  Hamilton.  He 
took  much  interest  in  outdoor  sports, 
especially  yachting  and  hunting.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  and  Sewan- 
haka-Corinthian  Yacht  Clubs  and  owner 
of  the  steam  yacht  BarraanUa,  He  was 
noted  as  a  horseman,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Myopia,  Country,  and  New  Rid- 
ing Clubs.  He  wrote  a  valuable  guide  to 
"The  Private  Stable,"  now  in  its  second 
edition.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  New  York,  the 
New  England  Historical-Grenealogical 
Society  of  Boston,  and  for  several  years 
editor  of  The  New  England  Magazine, 
This  position  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
after  his  father's  death,  when  he  became 
managing  trustee  of  the  large  estate.  A 
few  years  ago  he  sold  the  Hamilton 
property  and  removed  to  North  Pru- 
dence End  Farm,  on  Prudence  Island, 
near  Bristol,  R.  1.,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time.  He  is  survived 
by  Mrs.  Grarland,  four  sons  and  a  daugh- 
ter. —  Walter  Augustus  Lecompte  died 
at  Boston,  Jan.  13, 1907,  of  appendicitis. 
He  was  bom  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July 
24,  1870,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edwin 


Augustus  (H.  C.  '62)  and  Frances  Eliza 
(Draper)  Lecompte.  He  fitted  at  the 
Newton  High  School  and  was  a  regular 
member  of  '03.  After  graduation  he  en- 
tered the  Medical  School  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  cum  laude  in  1897. 
He  at  once  was  appointed  surgical  house 
ofiSoer  in  the  Mass.  General  Hospital. 
After  finishing  his  term  of  service  there 
he  studied  for  a  year  at  Grottingen  and 
Vienna,  specializing  on  the  ear,  nose, 
and  throat.  On  his  return  in  1900  he  be- 
came aural  house  surgeon  at  the  Mass. 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  In 
1902  he  opened  an  office  for  private  prac- 
tice at  20  Newbury  St,  Boston.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  held  the  following 
positions:  assistant  aural  suigeon,  Mass. 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary; 
visiting  aurist  to  the  New  England  Bap- 
tist Hospital  and  to  the  Boston  Long 
Island  Hospital;  assistant  in  Otology  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School;  and  a 
member  of  a  large  number  of  medical 
societies.  He  was  unmarried.  —  Walter 
Dana  Swan  died  suddenly  at  Belmont, 
Jan.  2, 1907.  He  was  bom  at  Cambridge 
June  15,  1871,  the  son  of  Walter  Samp- 
son and  Louise  (Murdock)  Swan.  He 
was  with  the  Class  for  three  years  as  a 
special  student  in  architecture  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  when,  feel- 
ing the  need  of  more  practical  work,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Little  &  Brown, 
Boston,  where  he  spent  over  three  years, 
first  as  a  student  and  later  as  a  draughts- 
man. Another  year  he  spent  in  Paris. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  regular 
architectural  course  at  Harvard  he  took  a 
position  in  1897  as  assistant  there,  and  in 
1901  was  appointed  instmctor  in  Archi- 
tecture. The  sunmier  of  1902  he  spent 
in  Italy.  In  1906  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Faculty.  He  built  several  dwell- 
ings, club-houses,  etc.,  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Corps  of  Cadets  from  1896  to  1902,  a 
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junior  member  of  the  Botton  Sodety  of 
Architects,  a  craftsman  member  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society  of  Boston,  etc 
The  Harvard  Pen  and  Brush  Club,  of 
which  he  was  also  a  member,  has  ar- 
ranged an  exhibition  of  his  sketches  and 
drawings  in  Robinson  Hall.  Dec.  28, 
1899,  he  mairied  Eleanor  Frances  Gould 
of  New  York  City*  who  with  two  sons 
survives  him.  —  Davis  Righter  Vail  died 
in  New  York  City  Dec.  SI,  1906,  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  bom  in  Iowa  City, 
la.,  July  18,  1870,  the  son  of  Theodore 
Newton  and  Emma  Louisa  (Righter) 
Vail;  the  family  on  both  sides  had  been 
residents  of  northern  New  Jersey  for  200 
years.  He  fitted  at  Phillips  Exeter  and 
then  traveled  abroad  for  a  year  before 
entering  college.  A  regular  member  of 
the  Class  for  the  entire  four  years,  he  was 
especially  wdl  known  as  an  oarsman,  a 
member  of  his  Freshman  crew  and  of  the 
'Varsity  crews  of  '91  and  '08;  of  the 
latter  he  was  captain.  After  graduation 
he  entered  the  Law  School  and  took  his 
LL.B.  in  1896.  He  was  admitted  to  the  • 
bar  in  New  York,  and  began  practice  in 
the  oflSce  of  Seward  and  Guthrie,  but 
owing  to  ixx>r  health  gave  up  active 
work.  He  spent  much  time  in  foreign 
travel,  especially  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  in  South  America.  Of 
recent  years  he  lived  mostly  at  his  farm 
in  Lyndonville,  Vt.  About  a  year  ago  he 
returned  to  New  York  City,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  undertake  any  active 
occupation.  He  was  unmarried.  —  C.  K. 
Cummings  and  P.  B.  Howard,  architects, 
have  formed  a  partnership,  with  offices 
at  144  Congress  St.,  Boston.  —  The  Rev. 
George  Fulton  Johnson  died  at  Calgaiy, 
Canada,  11  Sept.,  1906.  He  was  bom  at 
Upper  Stewiacke,  Colchester  County, 
Nova  Scotia,  15  June,  1872,  the  son  of 
James  and  Sarah  (Fulton)  Johnson. 
He  graduated  at  Dalhousie  College  in 
1892,  and  spent  the  next  year  at  Harvard, 


taking  his  A.B.  with  "96.  He  then  west 
to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  when  he  studied  the- 
ology, taldng  his  B.D.  at  the  Prafagr- 
terian College  therein  1897.  Meanwiiik 
he  acted  for  a  time  as  assistant  minisber 
at  St  James's  Church  at  Halifax,  h 
April,  1897,  he  was  settled  in  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  D^rby,  N.  S., 
and  remaiiied  there  till  May,  1890.  He 
then  rested  to  continue  his  studies  is 
tfaeok^  and  philosophy.  For  this  piD<- 
pose  he  spent  neariy  three  years  is 
Eurc^,  at  Edinburgh,  Oxford,  HaOe, 
and  Berlin.  On  his  return  he  was  settled 
in  charge  of  Saint  Andrew's  Church  at 
Westmount,  P.  Q.  Here  he  remsined 
with  much  success  till  May,  1906,  when 
increasing  illness  forced  him  to  give  up 
active  work.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar, 
especially  in  New  Testament  interpicta>- 
tion:  at  the  same  time  of  a  vigorous, 
buoyant  disposition,  extremely  fond  of 
music  and  athletic  sports.  August  li 
1901,  he  married  Charlotte  Hobreckcn 
of  Halifax,  who  with  a  daughter  survins 
him. 

1894. 
Pbof.  £.  K.  Kast},  Sec, 

110  I^k»  YlBW  ▲«•.,  Cunteidge. 
David  Farquhar  Farquharson  died  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  20.  He  wasa 
member  of  the  6rm  of  the  Gorham  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  a  director  of  the  Califonia 
Savings  and  Loan  Society.  He  had  been 
in  poor  health  since  the  earthquake  al 
San  Francisco.  His  death  was  caused  by 
the  shock  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
sister  on  Jan.  19.  —  Dr.  G.  B.  Magiatb 
was  appointed  medical  examiner  for 
Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  Jan.  9;  he  has 
served  as  pathologist  at  various  hospitab, 
has  been  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  assistaot 
in  pathology  and  in  hygiene  at  the  IIa^ 
vard  Medical  School.  —  E.  A.  Koudseo 
is  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian  Senal^ 
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being  junior  senator  firam  KauaL  — 
W.  S.  Wadsworth  is  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Almnni  of  the 
University  of  Pem^ylvania.  —  A.  M. 
Crane  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Crane  and 
Lodcwood,  46  WaU  St.,  New  York  City. 
~  Addresses:  J.  D.  Logan,  105  Biail 
Building,  Toronto,  Canada;  W.  Brooks, 
256  Bums  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1805. 

A.  H.  Newman,  Sec., 
16  Qoognm  St.,  Boston. 
A.  J.  Peters  has  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Eleventh  Massachusetts 
District. — R.  C.  Ringwalt  is  tfaiching  at 
Columbia  University  and  is  also  a  special 
lecturer  in  the  department  of  education 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  —  George 
Hogg  has  changed  the  spelling  of  his 
name  to  "Hoague."  —  Jerome  C.  Smith 
has  removed  his  law  offices  to  110  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  N.  H.  White  has  been 
elected  a  representative  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  from  the  town  of 
Brookline.  —  W.  S.  Youngman  is  secre- 
taiy  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  recently 
organized  to  bring  together  socially 
men  interested  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
its  welfare. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hates,  See., 

U2  Wftter  St.,  Borton. 
G.  S.  Derby  has  been  appointed  oph- 
thalmic surgeon  of  the  Carney  Hospital, 
Boston.  —  K.  W.  Hardon  is  manager 
of  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  mfgrs.  of  print- 
ing and  lithographing  inks,  40  Rose  St., 
New  York.  —  E.  R.  Crane  has  chaige 
of  the  Manual  Training  Dept.  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  he 
writes  that  there  is  need  of  Harvard  men 
for  teachers  there.  —  R.  S.  Hosmer  has 
issued  a  report  on  forestiy  for  the  Ter- 
ritoiy  of  Hawaii.  —  Charies  Dickinson 
is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dickinson  & 


Dickinson,  oounaek)rs  at  law,  53  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  A.  B.  Clapp  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Worcester  &  Holden  St. 
Ry.  Co.,  with  office  at  Holden.  —  S.  S. 
Fuiman  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Jack- 
s<m  &  Curtis,  bankers  and  brokers,  with 
office  in  New  York.  —  Charles  H.  Brown 
is  assistant  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Me- 
morial Chiuch,  Lynn.  —  F.  B.  Whitte- 
more  is  associated  with  H.  I.  Nicholas  & 
Co.,  7  Wall  St..  New  York.  — A.  E. 
Small  is  a  practising  physician  at  Mel- 
rose.—  E.  H.  Dwinnell  is  temporarily 
at  Colorado  Springs.  —  C.  J.  Tilden  is 
assistant  professor  of  civil  engineering  at 
the  Univ.  of  Michigan.  —  H.  Canfield  is 
with  Richard  Hayter,  Seattle,  Wash.  — 
David  Townsend  is  secretary  of  the 
Norfolk  District  Tuberculosis  Conunit* 
tee  of  the  Mass.  Med.  Society.  —  New 
addresses:  C.  N.  Hoknes,  The  Stondish, 
Worcester;  AUan  Abbot,  545  W.  148th 
St.,  New  York;  J.  £.  Le  Bosquet,  47 
Wendell  St.,  Cambridge;  W.  W.  Mo- 
Kibben,  788  Main  St.,  Worcester;  J.  F. 
Osbom,  19  Inman  St.,  Cambridge;  C. 
M.  Eveleth,  607  W.  137th  St.,  New  York, 
Charles  Dickinson,  79  Carlton  St., 
Brookline ;  Charles  H.  Brown,  134 
Myrtle  St.,  Lynn;  A.  E.  Small,  00  W. 
Emerson  St.,  Melrose;  H.  Canfield, 
P.  O.  Box  274,  Seattle,  Wash.  —  Lewis 
Campbell  Milliken  died  Dec.  15,  1006, 
at  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  He  was  bom  Jan. 
11,  1874,  in  New  York  City.  He  jwe- 
pared  for  Harvard  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Garden  City,  L.  1.,  and  after  his  College 
course  attended  the  Law  School.  His 
health  seriously  interfered  with  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession  and  his  last 
illness  was  a  most  extended  one,  he  beii^ 
for  several  months  a  patient  at  the 
George  Washington  Hospital,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  —  The  Secretary  has  had 
numerous  inquiries  regarding  the  pic- 
ture taken  of  the  Class  on  Commence- 
ment Day  at  Holden  Chapd.  Owing  to 
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the  fact  that  the  Committee  could  not 
make  satisfactory  anangements  with 
the  photographer,  this  picture  was  not 
included  in  those  already  sent  out.  If, 
howeyer,  anybody  desires  one,  it  can  be 
procured  from  Tupper,  the  photographer, 
Cambridge. 

1807 
W.  L.  Gabbison,  Jb.,  See,, 

00  Bute  8t,  Borton. 
A  party  of  about  40,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Class  and  their  friends, 
witnessed  a  performance,  on  Jan.  7,  of 
Percy  Mackaye's  Jeanne  D^Arc,  given 
by  Sothem  and  Marlowe  at  the  Boston 
Theatre.  —  C.  S.  Dow  is  with  the  B.  F. 
Sturtevant  Co.,  in  its  Publicity  Dept.; 
address,  24  Milton  Sq..  Hyde  Park.  — 
J.  H.  Scatteigood  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Registration  in  Phila- 
delphia; he  has  been  veiy  active  in  the 
local  reform  movement  in  that  city.  — 
A.  H.  Knapp  is  head  of  the  Dept.  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Central  High  School 
in  Springfield;  address,  86  Euclid  Ave. 
—  L.  E.  Bird  is  associated  with  the 
Boston  News  Bureau.  —  J.  W.  Sharts 
is  chief  counsel  of  the  National  Cooper- 
ative Realty  Co..  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
About  a  month  ago  the  blanks  requesting 
information  from  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Class  for  the  Third  Class  Re- 
port were  put  in  circulation.  Thus  far 
815  replies  have  come  in,  out  of  a  total  of 
665,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have 
not  answered  will  give  this  matter  their 
early  attention  in  order  to  help  the  good 
work  along.  The  Secretary  desires  to 
include  in  this  Report  an  intimate  and 
sympathetic  statement  about  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Class  who  has  died  since 
we  first  came  together  in  the  fall  of  1894. 
Such  statements  can  be  made  only  by 
men  who  were  friends  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  by  those  who  can  obtain 
from  their  families  or  friends  intimate 


facts  about  their  lives,  etc.  It  is  also 
desired  to  obtain  the  best  possible  photo- 
graphs for  reproduction  in  the  Report 
The  Secretary  will  feel  most  grateful  to 
any  men  in  the  Class  who  will  volunteer 
to  assist  him  in  compiling  these  obitu- 
aries, and  appreciates  that  many  will  be 
glad  to  undertake  this  labor  of  love.  In 
such  a  large  Class  as  ours  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  the  Secretaiy  to  enjoy 
close  personal  friendship  with  all  of  the 
men,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  for 
him  to  look  to  others  to  assist  him  in 
duties  of  this  sort.  The  obituary  list  to 
date,  so  far  as  the  present  information 
goe^  is  appended  herewith:  Ralph 
Clifton  Aldrich;  Henry  Moi^fan  Apple- 
ton;  Charles  Lester  Barnard;  Milton 
Bettman;  Montgomery  Duncan  Boal; 
De  Witt  Clinton  Bosler;  Everett  Chaun- 
cey  Bumpus;  Wilfred  Byrnes;  Arthur 
Thcmias  Carter;  Alonzo  McGee  CoUett; 
William  Clarke  Cotton;  Walter  Frands 
Coyne;  Robert  Wade  Cunningham; 
Howard  Dwight;  Amasa  Mason  Eaton; 
Manuel  Emilio  Fenellosa;  Robert  Fran- 
cis Forrest;  Lucian  Everett  Gibbs; 
Pierre  Johnson  Gulick;  Harry  Howard 
Hill;  Walter  Edwin  Hobbs;  Stanley 
Hollister;  Henry  Du  Pont  Irving;  Ed- 
ward Loring  Jones;  Frederick  Mc- 
Carthy; Arthur  Moss  Marks;  Joseph 
Lewis  Nace;  John  Emmett  Nehin; 
Henry  Augustus  Rice;  Harry  Stout 
Roberts;  William  Huntington  Sanden; 
Ralph  Evans  Saylor;  Herbert  Schurz; 
Thomas  Bailey  Slayden;  Clifford  South- 
wick;  Moses  Edgar  Staples;  Thomas 
Randolph  Sullivan;  Charles  Valentine 
Taylor;  Harvey  Ladew  Williams;  Wil- 
son Ward  Wormelle;  John  William 
Young. 

1898. 
B.  H.  Hateb,  Sec., 
Andorer. 
P.  B.  Sawyer  announces  that  the  part- 
nership of  Crocker  &  Sawyer  has  been 
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dissolved  and  that  he  has  opened  an 
office  of  his  own  for  a  general  bond  busi- 
ness in  the  Realty  Bldg.,  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 

—  F.  L.  Beecher  is  manager  of  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Mills  Timber  and  Trading 
Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  J.  K.  Scam- 
mell  is  assistant  engineer  for  the  Public 
Works  of  Canada.  —  A.  J.  Halle  is  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  CoUister  & 
Halle,  429  Society  of  Savings  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  O.;  since  1004  he  has  been 
a  councilman  at  laige  of  Cleveland.  — 
Dr.  C.  H.  Tozier  is  practising  dentistry 
at  872  Boylston  St.,  Boston.  —  Fletcher 
Harper  is  with  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Walker  Bros.  Co.,  71  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  —  R.  W.  Osborne  is  with 
the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co.,  shoe  manu- 
facturers, 848  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — 
E.  L.  C.  Clark  is  with  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  —  Dr. 
G.  W.  Hall  is  practising  medicine  at 
585  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  J.  De  K. 
Towner  is  with  the  Shipowners  Dry 
Dock  Co.,  881  N.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 

—  L.  E.  Vose  is  superintendent  of  the 
HoUingsworth  &  Vose  Co.*s  mills  at 
East  Walpole.  — H.  W.  Hack  is  with 
C.  A.  Hack  &  Son,  printers  and  pub- 
lishers, Taunton,  and  is  also  with  the 
Short  Hills  (N.  J.)  Park,  a  ival  estate 
enterprise.  —  M.  K.  Gumcy  is  with  the 
Hoffman-Pintner  y  Bosworth  Cia.,  Mex- 
ico D.  P.,  chemistry  apparatus  and 
assayers'  supplies.  —  Rev.  F.  S.  Arnold 
is  curate  in  Mt.  Calvary  Church,  Balti- 
more, Md.  —  P.  O.  Robinson  is  with 
the  Edison  Electric  111.  Co.,  Boston. 

—  S.  W.  Wood  is  with  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
DaUy  Commercial.  —  G.  W.  Pierpont 
is  in  the  real  estate  office  of  A.  B.  Ash- 
forth,  4  West  88d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

—  Fletcher  Dobyns  has  resigned  sa 
assistant  State's  Attorney  and  has  be- 
come a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Cordic  &  Sheriff,  829  Rookery  Bldg., 
Chicago^  m.  —  F.  L.  Ames  has  been 


elected  a  director  of  the  City  Trust  Co. 
and  the  Eliot  Nat.  Bank,  Bostcm.— 
Eliot  Wadsworth  has  been  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  Beacon  Trust  Co.,  Boston. 

1899. 
Arthur  Adams,  Sec,^ 

60  State  St.,  Botton. 
Adelbert  J.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Clark,  Tappan  &  Smith,  lawyers, 
which  succeeded  to  the  firm  of  Adams, 
Clark  &  Tappan,  15  William  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  Willing  Spencer  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Keystone  Bonding  Co., 
Philadelphia.  —  R.  A.  Bidwell  an- 
nounces the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Bidwell  &  Denison,  and  that  he  will  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  law  at  894  Main  St., 
Springfield.  —  G.  W.  Thompson,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, is  also  in  the  firm  of  Davies, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers, 
80  Pine  St.,  New  York  City.  —  H.  M. 
Huxley  is  superintendent  of  the  Open 
Hearth  Department,  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  Worcester.  —  H.  L.  Bumham 
has  moved  his  office  to  98  Easton  Build- 
ing, 15  State  St.,  Boston.  —  S.  P.  Negus 
has  recently  opened  an  office  with  Ralph 
S.  Vinal  (S.B.  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1897)  at  601  Boylston  St.,  Bos- 
ton, for  the  practice  of  landscape  and 
garden  architecture.  —  James  Nowell's 
home  address  is  28  Wildwood  St.,  Win- 
chester. —  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  E.  P.  Davis,  fcHmerly  of  Boston, 
and  now  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  "Last  Saturday  even- 
ing the  Harvard  Club  of  Minnesota  held 
its  annual  dinner  at  Minneapolis,  at 
which  there  were  four  members  of  our 
Class,  F.  W.  Blatchford,  who  came  as  a 
representative  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Chicago,  J.  McD.  Campbell,  W.  C. 
Burton,  and  myself.  I  think  that  this  was 
the  largest  number  from  any  one  Gass, 
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thus  canying  off  the  honors*  as  we  have 
always  done,  and  which  I  hope  we  shaJl 
continue  to  do.  Many  toasts  were  drunk 
to  the  greatest  Chiss  ever  out  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  when  a  letter  from  Donald, 
written  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  was  read  it  gave 
a  chance  to  let  forth  our  pent-up  feelings 
and  we  cheered  loudly  for  the  Class,  thus 
awakening  the  older  members.  Sunday 
we  went  out  to  Burton's  house,  where  we 
had  dinner  and  also  enjoyed  ice-boating. 
Several  times  we  went  at  the  rate  of  75 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  you  can  easily  see 
that  it  was  great  sport." 

1900. 
EuoT  Spalding,  Sec,, 

Bndioott,  N.  Y. 
L.  B.  Judson  has  been  made  assistant 
professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell  after 
having  served  four  years  as  professor  of 
horticulture  at  the  University  of  Idaho. 
Previous  to  taking  up  his  duties  on  Nov. 
1,  he  had  been  given  six  weeks'  leave  of 
absence  in  which  to  travel  in  California, 
Texas,  and  Florida  to  investigate  the 
Citrus  Fruit  Industry,  and  sub-tropical 
conditions  in  general.  He  is  giving 
courses  in  sub-tropical  Pomology,  Ger- 
man Horticultural  Reading,  and  General 
Horticulture.  —  H.  S.  Bowers  has  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  Goldman,  Sachs 
&  Co.  —  William  Clough  was  taken 
into  the  firm  of  F.  S.  Mosley  &  Co.  on 
Jan.  1;  address,  as  heretofore,  care  of 
F.  S.  Mosley  &  Co.,  Chicago.  —  Harold 
Tappin  has  formed  a  partnership  for 
general  practice  of  the  law,  with  offices 
at  16  William  St.,  New  York  City,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Claric,  Tappin  & 
Smith. 

1001. 
H.  B.  Clabk,  See,, 

6  HuMU  St.,  New  Tork,  N.  T. 
R.  F.  Forman  is  engaged  in  the  um- 
brella handle  &  novelty  business,  Erie, 


Pa.— H.  F.  Tudcer  is  veitfa  the  Domimon 
Engineering  &  Construction  Co.,  ad- 
dress, 92  Union  Ave.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

—  J.  R.  Sacke  is  practising  law  in  the 
office  of  Robert  E.  Howard,  32  Nassau 
St.,  New  York  Cily.  — G.  E.  Behr, 
Jr.,  is  a  chemist  with  the  Solvay  IVo- 
oess  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  J.  W.  Welsh 
has  changed  his  address  to  120  Oak- 
view  Ave.,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa.  —  Nel- 
son Fairchild  diefl  at  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, Dec.  16,  1006;  he  was  bom  at 
Belmont,  Sept.  22,  1879.  —  J.  A.  R.  S. 
Camprubi  is  American  selling  agent  for 
the  motor  car  manufactured  by  the 
French  Westinghouse  Co.  —  A.  F. 
Bailey's  address  is  1110  E.  Howell  St, 
Seattle,  Wash.  —  H.  R.  Chamberlin  is 
editor  of  the  Rochester  BapUH  Monthly, 
800  Frank  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.—  R.  M. 
H.  Harper  has  entered  the  office  of  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston. — 
A.  P.  Crosby's  address  is  124  Dean 
Road,  Brookline.  —  W.  L.  Estabrooke 
has  changed  his  address  to  22  Haw- 
thorne Ave..  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  — C.  C. 
Brayton  is  manager  of  the  Dairy  Farm 
Mining  Co.,  Vantrent,  Cal.  — T.  H. 
Sweetser  is  with  the  Frank  Jones  Brew- 
ing Co.,  38  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston;  he  is 
acting  as  advertising  manager.  —  Van- 
deveer  Custis  is  in  the  department  of  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science,  University  of 
Washmgton,  Seattle,  Wash.;  P.  O.  Box 
34.  —  Courtenay  Crocker  is  i»actisiDg 
law  in  the  office  of  Moody,  Burdett, 
Waidwell  &  Snow,  84  State  St,  Boston. 

—  R.  H.  Dexter's  address  is  care  of 
American  Express  Co.,  Rue  Scribe, 
Paris,  France.  —  H.  B.  Clark  on  Nov. 
1, 1906,  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Moffat  &  White,  bankers,  5 
Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

1902. 
B.  Wendell,  Jr.,  Sec,, 

868  Marlborough  BL,  BoiUm. 
W.  R.  Spofford  is  with  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Tel.  Co.,  101  Milk  St,  Boston.  — 
A.  S.  Bailey  is  with  Duffield  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, 86  East  £lst  St,  New  York.  -^ 
A.  T.  Baker  is  a  commisaioii  wool  mer- 
chant; d48  Slimmer  St.,  Boston.  — Paul 
Bartlett  is  an  illustrator,  40  Pine  Grove 
Ave.,  Chicago.  —  A.  Blanchard  is  a 
partner  of  W.  £.  Gay  &  Co.,  24  Con- 
gress St,  Boston.  —  W.  G.  Bowdoin  is 
with  Alex.  Brown,  bankers,  Baltimore, 
Md.  —  B.  C.  Bruce  is  a  director  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Tuskegee,  Ala. — 
R.  J.  Crane  is  a  lawyer  with  J.  W.  Lund, 
84  State  St.,  Boston.  ~  £.  G.  Cushman 
is  a  lawyer  at  Taunton.  —  G.  B.  Dabney 
is  a  lawyer,  care  of  Hill,  Bangs,  Barlow 
&  Homans,  53  State  St,  Boston.  —  J. 
H.  Ellis  is  a  stock  bnJcer,  caie  of  Ely  & 
Co.,  28  State  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  I.  Emeiy 
is  with  Chas.  Hathaway  &  Sons,  note 
brokers,  Stote  St.,  Boston.  — L.  P. 
Frothingham  is  with  C.  S.  Bauscher  & 
Co.,  cotton  manufacturers.  New  York. 
—  A.  S.  Goddard  is  at  53  WaU  St,  New 
York.  — R.  W.  Goelet*8  address  is  9 
West  17th  St,  New  York.  — W.  M. 
Higley  is  a  fire  insurance  agent;  address, 
420  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  —  Amor  HoUingsworth  is  a  paper 
manufacturer,  141  Milk  St.,  Boston.  — 
R.  T.  Lyman  is  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
50  State  St,  Boston.  —  E.  W.  Mills  is 
manager  of  the  Chiksau  mines,  Chiksau, 
Korea.  —  C.  W.  Morris  is  with  E.  B. 
Smith  &  Co.,  bankers,  511  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  —  E.  Motley  is  a  note 
looker,  care  of  Curtis  &  Sanger,  53 
State  St.,  Boston.  —  R.  G.  Scott  is  a  real 
estate  broker,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  E.  E. 
Smith  is  with  Peny,  Coffin  &  Burr,  60 
Stote  St,  Boston.  —  W.  S.  Warner  is 
with  the  William  Skinner  Co.,  42 
Chauncey  St.,  Boston.  —  L.  E.  Young 
is  assistant  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Cily, 
Utah.  — A.  B.  Wolfe  is  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  in  Oberlin  College. 


190S. 
RoGEB  Ebmst,  /Sec., 
48  Bobewn  Bt.,  Jamaica  PlAfai. 
Edward  Clarence  Littig,  who  died  at 
DavenporC,  la.,  Nov.  4,  1906,  was  bom 
in  Scott  County,  la.,  Sept.  6,  1878. 
The  sympathy  and  indignation  of  all 
who  read  it  were  aroused  at  the  news- 
paper account  of  his  killing.  It  is 
some  relief  to  know  that  Littig's  death 
was  not  the  result  of  a  brutal  attack, 
as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  but  was 
due  to  an  accident.  —  R.  A.  Dean  has 
opened  an  office  for  law  practice  in  EbU 
River.  —  G.  H.  Dowse  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Bartlett  &  Brother, 
stock  brokers,  5S  State  St,  Boston.  — 
E.  C.  Froehlich  has  opened  an  office  for 
law  practice  at  410  Gardner  Bldg., 
Toledo,  O.  —  H.  U.  Gade  is  working 
with  the  Submarine  Signal  Co.,  88  Broad 
St.,  Boston.  —  F.  I.  Haber  has  opened 
an  office  for  law  practice  at  80  Broad  St., 
New  York  City.  — J.  E.  Haigh  has 
opened  an  office  iat  law  practice  at  52St 
Bay  State  Bldg.,  Lawrence.  —  C.  H.  G. 
Heinf elden  is  in  the  law  office  of  Kramer, 
Kramer  &  Campbell,  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 
—  J.  S.  Lovering  is  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Stone  &  Webster,  State  St., 
Boston.- R.  F.  Wight  is  in  the  law 
office  of  H.  E.  Bolles,  78  Ames  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  J.  P.  Williams,  109  Ashland 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  with  the  Pratt  & 
Letchworth  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mal- 
leable iron  and  steel  castings,  Buffalo.  — 
Changes  of  address  and  occupation 
noted  from  the  replies  sent  in  to  the 
Secretary's  Triennial  notices:  C.  G. 
Copeland,  27  Whitehall  St.,  Amesbuiy, 
is  with  a  silver  mfg.  company.  —  L.  A. 
Cousens,  81  Deering  St.,  Portland,  Me., 
is  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business.  — 
S.  Coventry,  20  Clinton  PL,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
is  a  riding  instructor.  —  J.  L.  Dahl,  25 
Wakiut  Park,  Roxbury,  is  a  teacher.  — 
L.  J.  Daly,  47  Townsend  St.,  Roxbuiy, 
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is  in  the  wool  business.  —  R.  M.  Davis, 
17  Fmncis  Ave.,  Cambridge,  is  in  life 
insurance.  —  F.  S.  Deibler,  Evanston, 
111.,  is  teaching.  — C.  H.  Derby,  80 
William  St.,  Worcester,  is  with  the  law 
firm  of  Thayer  &  Rugg.  —  Richard 
Derby  has  changed  his  address  to  118 
East  71st  St.,  New  York  City.  —  F.  F. 
Dexter,  Granby,  is  a  physician.  —  H.  G. 
Dockrell,  S4  May  St.,  Lowell,  is  a  min- 
ister. —  H.  C.  Dodge.  Windsor  Hotel, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  Southern  manager 
of  L.  A.  Woods  Machine  Co.  —  J.  C. 
Dudley,  Wilkinsonville,  is  an  electrical 
engineer  in  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  East 
Pittsburg.  —  E.  C.  Emerson,  229  Barn- 
ard St.,  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  director  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  — 
A.  M.  Fay,  160  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  is  with  Peters  &  Sewall,  stock 
and  bond  brokers.  —  J.  C.  Feams,  1 
Walker  Terrace,  Cambridge,  is  a  cleigy- 
man.  —  F.  R,  Fitzpatridc,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  is  in  the  motive  power  dept.,  Penn. 
R.  R  —  E.  W.  Foote,  107  Macon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  a  woolen  salesman. 
—  J.  M.  Fox  is  a  mim'ng  engineer  at  Ish- 
peming,  Mich.  —  C.  H.  French,  29 
Charies  St.,  Braintree,  is  a  private  sec- 
retary. —  L.  S.  Fuller,  Brighton,  is  re- 
ceiving teller  in  the  Washington  Trust 
Co.,  Boston.  —  H.  F.  Gerald,  Turner's 
Falls,  is  instructor  in  the  Mass.  Coll.  of 
Pharmacy.  —  C.  W.  Gilkcy,  6  Auburn 
PL,  Watertown,  is  a  student  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  700  Park  Ave., 
New  York  City.  —  A.  F.  Gooding,  11 
Sununit  Ave.,  Somerville,  is  in  the  retail 
coal  business. —  W.  L.  Hanavan,  42 
Market  St.,  Poiighkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  is 
asst.  engineer.  New  York  Board  of 
Water  Supply.  —  A.  W.  Huguley,  134 
Canal  St,  Boston,  is  with  H.  W.  Hugu- 
ley Co.  —  E.  N.  Hunting,  1018  House 
Bldg.,  Pittsbutg,  Pa.,  is  gen'l  supt.  of 
construction  for  R.  A.  Cummings. — 
H.  A.  Jackson,  1851  Marquette  Bldg., 


Chicago,  is  Chicago  sales  mgr.  fw  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  —  W.  James,  Jr., 
95  Irving  St.,  Cambridge,  is  studying 
art  in  Paris.  —  G.  C.  Johnson,  79  BeUe- 
vue  St.,  Boston,  is  with  J.  R.  Ainsley  & 
Co.  — F.  R.  Jewett,  25  N.  Ashland 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  with  Larkin 
Co.,  Buffalo.  —  C.  S.  Judson,  Ansonia, 
Conn.,  is  railroading.  —  G.  L.  Kobb^, 
Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  is  practising  law.  — 
C.  H.  Krumbhaar,  Jr.,  Wynnewood,  Pa., 
is  with  Drexel  &  Co.,  bankers,  Phila- 
delphia.—E.  S.  Lazarus,  8519  Camp 
St,  New  Orleans,  Ia.,  is  a  lawyer. — 
H.  A.  Lomax,  7724  Hamilton  Ave., 
Pittsbui^,  Pa.,  is  with  an  engineering 
company.  —  R.  L.  Lyman,  201  Langdon 
St.,  MadLwn,  Wis.,  is  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  —  A.  G.  McAvify, 
is  mgr.  of  the  Canadian  Buffalo  Forge 
Co.,  Montreal.  —  J.  A.  McGilvrey,  28 
Orchard  St.,  Lawrence,  is  teaching  in  the 
Lawrence  High  School.  —  F.  F.  Mdn- 
tosh,  Sewickl^,  Pa.,  is  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  — J.  J.  Mahoney,  16 
Logan  St.,  Lawrence,  is  a  school  inind- 
pal.  —  E.  F.  Mann,  80  Institute  Road. 
Worcester,  is  in  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
—  J.  B.  Manning,  548  Boylston  St. 
Boston,  is  studying  medicine.  —  F.  C. 
Mason,  771  Main  St..  Worcester,  is  with 
the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  —  H.  E.  Mead. 
1879  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  is  a 
civil  engineer.  —  C.  Muldoon,  Jr.,  88 
Concord  Ave.,  Scnnerville,  is  at  the  Boston 
Univ.  Law  School.  — G.  S.  Olive,  Ruth- 
erfordton,  N.  C,  is  business  mgr.  of  the 
Sun  Printing  Co.  —  N.  H.  Oliver,  Port 
Townsend.  Wash.,  is  gen'l  mgr.  of  Inter- 
state Schools  (Inc.)  —  C.  G.  Persons, 
281  Norfolk  St.,  Cambridge,  is  supt  of 
schools,  Warren.  R.  I.  —  W.  T.  Piper. 
286  Rhode  Island  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
supt.  of  construction.  Reinforced  Cement 
Contr.  Co.,  N.  Y.  —  O.  B.  Purrington, 
98  Stote  St.,  New  Bedford,  is  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman. 
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1004. 

R.  S.  WiLLi^CE,  See.^ 

FnepoEtf  N.  T. 

About  60  members  of  the  Class  met  for 

dimier  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  on  Nov.  16, 

1906.  The  talent  of  the  Class  was  out  in 

foroe,  and  after  the  dinner  J.  A.  Burgess, 

A.  A.  Ballantine,  C.  A.  Shea,  J.  S.  Sea- 

buiy,  H.  Otis,  A.  V.  Baird,  and  J.  H. 

Densmore,  with  speeches  and  music, 

made  the  evening  pass  most  enjoyably. 

—  Everybody  is  looking  forward  to  a 
triumphant  Triennial.  —  R.  Foster  is 
teaching  English  and  Latin  at  Volk- 
mann  School,  Boston.  —  E.  N.  Durfee 
is  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School.  — U.  A.  Murdock  is  with  A. 
Behnont  &  Co.,  Nassau  St.,  New  York 
Cily.  —  C.  £.  Tirrell  is  a  reinforced 
concrete  engineer,  with  the  Under- 
writers* Engineering  and  Construction 
Co..  1170  Broadway,  New  York  City.  — 
F.  W.  Bird  is  with  the  legal  firm  of 
Cravath,  Henderson  and  de  Giersdorf, 
5«  William  St.,  New  York  City.  —  M.  C. 
Fisher  is  practising  law  at  New  Bedford. 

—  C.  S.  Walker  is  with  the  N.  Y.  Edison 
Co.,  52  Duane  St.,  New  York  Cily.— 
A.  J.  Parlitz  is  with  the  N.  Y.  Tdej^one 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  as  a  telephone  en- 
gineer, at  15  Dey  St.,  New  York  City.  — 
T.  H.  Miller  is  with  E.  Rollins  Morse  & 
Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  101  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  — H.  P.  Marshall  is 
with  the  Independent  Fire  Extinguisher 
Co.,  18  Commercial  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

—  Moses  King  is  an  electrical  engineer 
with  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  West  St, 
New  York  City.  —  E.  H.  Stevens  is  a 
telephone  engineer  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Thames 
St.,  New  York  City.  —  H.  L.  Adams  is  a 
draftsman  and  inspector  of  Government 
buildings  in  the  Phil^pines;  he  can  be 
addressed  at  29  Preston  Road,  Somer- 
ville.  —  L.  H.  Renter  is  teaching  at 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  — D.  W.  Howes, 


J.  P.  Hogan,  K.  B.  Emerson,  W.  L. 
Hanavan,  A.  T.  Roberts,  and  £.  N. 
Smith  are  employed  as  engineers  by  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply; 
address,  299  Broadway.  —  V.  A.  Tsanoff 
is  an  employee  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  is  now  stationed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia;  address,  13,  Botchtamtskaya 
Ulitsa.  —  J.  T.  Jones  has  left  the  Santa 
F^  R.  R.  and  is  now  with  the  Robert  W. 
Hunt  Co.,  dvil  and  consulting  engineers 
in  Chicago;  he  is  inspecting  the  concrete 
used  in  the  tunneb  under  the  Chicago 
River;  address,  429  W.  Monroe  St.  — 
E.  G.  Templeton  is  practising  law  in  the 
office  of  Leslie  P.  Snow,  Roche8ter,N.H. 

—  L.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  is  practising  law  with 
Barney  &  Lee,  49  Westminster  ^t. 
Providence,  R.  L  — M.  K.  Hart  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Assembly  from  the  First  Oneida  County 
District  —  J.  C.  Peterson  is  principal 
(tf  the  High  Schod  at  Norfolk.  —  K.  N. 
Robins  is  dealing  in  the  sale  of  farm 
mortgages,  at  1004  Granite  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  H.  T.  Eaton  is  with 
Clarke  &  Co.,  paper  merchants,  280 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  — C.  E. 
Tiakeman  is  assistant  secretary  of  the 
City  Club  of  New  York,  55  W.  44th  St 

—  A.  Higgins  is  secretary  of  the  Om- 
merdal  Trust  Ca,  Broadway  &  S7th 
St,  New  York  City.  —  C.  T.  Hawes  is 
with  Payne,  Webber  Co.,  bankers  & 
brokers.  State  St,  Boston;  residence  at 
5  Winchester  St.,  Brookline.  —  J.  C.  R. 
Palmer  is  a  telephone  engineer  with  the 
New  York  Telephone  &  Telegra^^  Co., 
15  Dey  St.,  residence,  144  Teffrets  PI., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1005. 

S.  N.  HiNCKLET,  See,, 

Lawnnoe,  h.  I.,  N.  T. 

H.  F.  Collins's  address  for  the  next  few 

months  will  be  141  Barmatyne  Ave.,  E., 

Winnipeg,  Canada.  — H.  R.  Colson's 
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address  is  12  Phillips  St,  Watertown.  — 
R.  Atherton  is  with  White  &  Bowditcb, 
dealers  in  investment  securities,  5S  State 
St.,  Boston.  —  H.  Giduz  is  tf«ching 
French,  (rerman,  and  English  at  the 
Harvard  School,  Chicago;  he  is  also 
doing  graduate  work  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  —  L.  A.  Pette- 
bone  is  on  the  engineering  staff  of  Viele, 
Cooper  &  Blackwell,  consulting  en- 
gineers, 49  Wall  St.,  New  York;  he  is 
engaged  on  a  power  development  under- 
taking at  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  —  S.  S. 
Boylston  is  ranching  in  South  Dakota ; 
permanent  address,  99  Pearl  St.,  New 
Y<xrk  City.  —  Pres.  Roosevelt  has  ap- 
pointed C.  L.  Chandler,  of  Brookline, 
a  student  interpreter  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Japan.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  been  clerk  of  Legation  and 
private  secretary  to  the  American  Min- 
ister at  Lisbon,  Pc«tugal;  address,  care 
of  American  Embassy,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
—  Charles  W.  Fowle  is  derk  and  assist- 
ant interpreter  of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  at 
Constantinople,  Turkey. 

1906. 

Nicholas  Kellet,  Sec., 

29  Thay«r  Hall,  Ctmbridge. 
L.  R.  Ach  is  in  the  wholesale  millineiy 
business;  address,  817  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.  —  P.  C.  Ackerman  is  study- 
ing in  Grermany;  address.  Pension  Utz, 
Friedrichstrasse  37,  Freiburg  i  Br. — 
A.  Ahrens  is  DirectOT  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Public  Schools,  Quincy,  111.  — H.  K. 
Alden  is  in  the  Graduate  School.  —  F. 
W.  Aldred  is  in  the  Graduate  School.  — 
R.  Amory  is  in  the  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology;  address,  279  Beacon  St., 
Boston.  —  L.  A.  Andrus  is  a  student 
and  assistant  in  the  University.  —  W. 
Anthony  is  a  journalist;  address,  123 
Sewall  Ave.,  Brookline.  —  J.  W.  Appel 
Jr.'s  address  is  248  E.S4thSt.,New  York 
City.  —  J.  O.  Bailey  is  in  the  law  office 


of  Schenk  &  Benyhill,  Des  Moines,  la. 

—  E.  G.  Bartels  is  in  the  University.  — 
R.  W.  Beach  is  with  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge.  —  S.  K.  Becker  is  with  the 
Lackawanna  Sted  Co. ;  address,  71 
North  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  — M.  C. 
Beebe  is  draughtsman  for  H.  B.  Russell, 
9  Park  St,  Boston.  —  R.  W.  Belcher  is 
teaching  at  Newaric  Valley,  N.  Y. — 
H.  A.  Bellows  is  an  assistant  in  the  Uni- 
versity. —  S.  Beorgson  is  a  wholesale 
clothing  salesman;  address,  73  Topliff 
St.,  Dorchester.  —  H.  G.  Beyer  is  in 
business  at  Portland,  Me.  —  C.  S.  Bird 
Jr.'s  address  is  East  Walpole.  —  A.  C. 
Blagden  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  L. 
Bloomfield  is  assistant  in  German  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

—  H.  Bluestone  is  in  Harvard  College. 

—  F.  G.  Boggs  is  with  J.  Goodnow  & 
Co.,  Boston;  address,  336  Broadway, 
Cambridge.  —  E.  H.  Bonelli  is  in  the 
real  estate  business,  60  State  St.,  Boston. 

—  S.  B.  Booth  is  in  the  Graduate  School 

—  G.  F.  H.  Bowers  is  in  the  Medical 
School;  address,  287  Chestnut  St, 
Clinton.  —  W.  F.  Bradbury  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Louisville  Male  High 
School.  — J.  D.  C.  Bradley  is  with 
Elliot,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  — 
G.  H.  Brainerd  is  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Realty  Co..  New  York  City.  —  J.  Dc 
G.  Briggs  is  teaching  mathematics  at  the 
Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pa.--H.  A. 
Brinkman  is  with  N.  W.  Harris  &  Ca, 
bankers.  Chicago,  HI.  — E.  S.  Bryant 
is  studying  forestxy  in  the  Graduate 
School.  —  J.  H.  Bucke  is  an  electrical 
engineer  with  the  Boston  Elevated  Ry.; 
address,  10  Andrews  St.,  Cambridge.  — 
J.  W.  Burden  is  with  Redmond  &  Co., 
bankers.  New  York  City.  —  C.  Burling- 
ham,  G.  H.  Burnett,  and  J.  L.  Bums 
are  in  the  Law  School.  —  I.  T.  Burr,  Jr., 
is  traveling  around  the  world;  his  ad- 
dress is  Readville.  —  W.  F.  Burr  is 
studying  agriculture  at  ComeO  Univer- 
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sity.  — H.  C.  Buttrick's  address  is  9 
Wendell  St.,  Cambridge.  —  R.  O.  Butz 
is  in  the  Northwestern  University  Law 
School;  address,  Winnetka,  111.  --  P.  S. 
CampbeU  is  in  the  real  estate  business; 
address,  00  St.  Johns  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  —  R.  G.  Campbell  is  master  me- 
ehanic  at  New  York  Mills,  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.  —  P.  W.  Carleton  is  assistant  in 
chemistxy  in  the  University.  —  W.  Z. 
Carr  is  in  the  office  of  the  American 
Seeding  Machine  Co.,  S^ragfield,  O.  — 
L.  Carroll  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  P. 
Castleman  is  a  chemist  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
—  R.  H.  Caswell  is  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  Brock- 
ton. —  £.  Catlin,  Jr.,  is  employed  in  a 
foundry  at  Granite  City,  111.;  address, 
15  Vandeventer  PI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
F.  M.  Chadboume  is  in  the  Graduate 
School.  —  G.  M.  Champn^  is  in  the 
telephone  business;  address,  IS  Tanager 
St.,  Arlington  Heights.  —  H.  D.  Chand- 
ler is  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; address,  195  Marlboro  St.,  Bos- 
ton. —  A.  P.  Chase  is  in  the  heavy  hard- 
ware business  with  Chase,  Parker  &  Co., 
81  Pearl  St.,  Boston.  —  F.  G.  Cheney  is 
in  the  University.  —  A.  O.  Christensen 
is  at  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology.  — 
D.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  is  draughtsman  in  the 
office  of  C.  H.  Blackall,  Boston;  address, 
68  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston.— J.  V. 
Clark  is  with  the  Macmillan  Co. ;  ad- 
dress, 109  Myrtle  St.,  Melrose.  —  L.  W. 
Gark,  Jr.,  and  R.  H.  Clarke  are  in  the 
Law  School.  —  A.  W.  Clark  is  in  the 
lumber  business;  address,  68  Mt.  Ver- 
non St.,  Boston.  —  C.  £.  Clement  is 
studying  in  the  University.  —  E.  T. 
Clements  is  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City;  address, 
Nutley,  N.  J.  —  C.  Cobb  is  in  the  bank- 
ing business;  address,  128  W.  59th  St., 
New  York  City.  — W.  L.  Coggins  is 
superintendent  of  schools,  Rockland.  — 


E.  S.  Coggswell  b  with  the  New  England 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  address,  64 
Washington  Sq.,  Salem.  —  A.  Cohen  is 
in  the  Graduate  School.  —  B.  L.  Colby 
is  in  the  Law  School.  —  G.  A.  Coleman 
is  in  the  steel  manufacturing  business; 
address,  884  Kenrick  St.,  Newton.— 
E.  R.  Colpitt  is  temporarily  with  the 
Bodon  American;  address,  9  Sherman 
St.,  Everett.  —  A.  M.  Cook  is  studying 
forestry  in  the  Yale  Ghraduate  School.  — 
H.  O.  Cook's  address  is  168  Bay  Ridge 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  G.  H.  Cox,  Jr., 
is  with  the  First  Natl  Bank  of  Cincin- 
nati;   address.  Box  288,  Cincinnati,  O. 

—  C.  R.  Craig  is  an  hydraulic  engineer; 
address,  Thoreau  St.,  Concord.  —  R.  E. 
Cropley  is  salesman  for  E.  Kaumburg 
&  Co.,  bankers,  88  Wall  St.,  New  York; 
address,  65  Franklin  Ave.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  —  E.  Cross  is  an  architect,  6 
Washington  Sq.,  New  York  City.  —  F. 
E.  Currier  is  teaching  at  Bordentown 
Military  Academy,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

—  J.  F.  Curtin  is  a  musician;  address, 
42  Tufts  St,  Medfocd.  —  H.  H.  Damon 
is  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology; 
address,  68  Allen  St.,  Boston.  — A. 
Dana  is  at  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; address,  118  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge. —  L.  Delano  is  with  the  Chicago 
agency  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  permanent  address,  89 
E.  86th  St.,  New  York  City. — H.  E.  Dit- 
marr  is  an  engineer;  address,  227  Gar- 
field PI.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  —  E.  J.  Dives 
is  in  the  dry  goods  business;  address, 
Reading,  Pa.  —  P.  L.  Dole  is  a  master  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.— 
R.  M.  Dole  is  with  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.,  Waltham;  address,  91  Glen  Rd., 
Jamaica  Plain.  —  M.  S.  Donlan  is  teach- 
ing modem  languages  at  Racine  College; 
address,  6  Conrad  St.,  Dorchester. — 
T.  B.  Dorman  is  with  Amory,  Browne 
&  Co.,  New  York;  address,  290  Upper 
Mountain  Ave.,  Upper  Montdair,  N.  J. 
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—  M.  A.  Dowling  is  in  Harvard  College. 

—  W.  C.  Dniiy  is  a  fanner;  address. 
Linden  St,  Waltham.  —  J.  D.  Eliot  is 
in  the  wholesale  dry  goods  business,  New 
York  City;  address.  Harvard  Club,  New 
York  City.  ~  F.  H.  Ellis  is  in  the  bank- 
ing business  with  W.  B.  Hibbs  &  Co., 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  P.  V.  R.  Ellis  is 
with  Wrenn  Bros.  &  Co.,  84  State  St., 
Boston.  —  G.  L.  Ellsworth  is  a  lawyer, 
80  Eastman  St.,  Dorchester.  —  H.  W. 
Embry  is  secretaiy  and  treasurer  of  the 
Bell  &  CoggeshaU  Box  Co.;  address, 
225  E.  College  St.,  Louisville,  Ky.— 
W.  F.  Emerson  is  in  the  office  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  Boston.  —  W.  B.  Esselen  is  a 
inivate  secretary;  address,  44  Kittredge 
St.,  Roslindale.  —  H.  K.  Faber  is  study- 
ing medicine;  address,  344  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.  — W.  P.  Fargo  ia 
studying  in  the  University.  —  H.  S. 
Famham  is  an  engineer;  address,  215 
W.  23d  St,  New  York  City.  — M.  N. 
Fay  is  in  the  brokerage  firm  of  Wrenn 
Bios,  and  Co.,  84  State  St.,  Boston.  — 
G.  H.  Field  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  R. 
Fitz  is  in  the  Medical  School.  —  H.  E. 
Fleischner  is  translator  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.  S.  War  Dept., 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  H.  A.  Flint  is  in 
the  Graduate  SchocJ  of  Api^ied  Science. 

—  R.  F.  Foerster  is  in  Uie  Graduate 
School.  —  W.  S.  Franklin,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia; 
address,  24  E.  Mt  Vernon  PL,  Balti- 
more, Md.  —  W.  H.  Freeman  is  study- 
ing in  Germany;  address,  48  Franz 
Josef  Strasse,  Munich.  —  A.  C.  Fuller  is 
in  the  real  estate  buaness,  05  Milk  St, 
Boston. — C.  A.  Fultz  ia  in  the  automobile 
business;  address,  9  Oxford  St.,  Win- 
chester. —  W.  H.  Gibson  is  a  tutor  at 
Washington,  Conn.  —  E.  Gifford  is  derk 
in  C.  E.  Gifford  &  Co.*s  jewehy  store, 
FaU  River;  address,  40  N.  Main  St,  Fall 
River.  —  L.  F.  Gilbert  and  A.  G.  GiU 
are  in  the  Law  School.  —  W.  E.  Gill  is 


manager  of  the  shoe  trade  paper.  Super- 
mtendent  &  Fortman^  143  Federal  St, 
Boston.  — E.  B.  Ginsbuig  and  F.  A. 
Goodhue  are  in  the  Law  School.  —  S.  S. 
Grordon  is  in  Columbia  Law  School. 
—  W.  P.  Gove  is  asst.  manager  of  a 
mica  company  at  Salem.  —  R.  F.  Gowen 
is  studying  physics  in  the  University.  — 

E.  L.  Grant  and  W.  G.  Graves  are  in  the 
Law  School. — M.  Gray,  Jr.,  is  traveling 
around  the  world;  address,  care  of 
Morris  Gray,  16  State  St.,  Boston. — 
T.  Gray  is  agent  for  a  lumber  company; 
address,  708  Hammond  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich.  —  C.  P.  Greenough  is  with  Park- 
inson &  Burr,  bankers,  Boston;  address 
384   Commonwealth   Ave.,    Boston. — 

F.  H.  Gr^  is  studying  music;  address, 
8  Brantwood  Rd.,  Arlington.  —  H. 
Griffin  is  a  commercial  electrical  engin- 
eer, in  the  railway  department  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

—  M.  C.  Gutman  is  in  business  in  New 
York  City;  address,  12  E.  80th  St,  New 
York  City.  —  A.  W.  Hale  is  instructor 
in  mathematics  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
High  School.  —  R.  L.  Hale  is  in  the  Law 
School.  —  C.  M.  Hanrahan  is  derk  in  a 
fcffokerage  office;  address,  175  Haverhifl 
St.,  Lawrence.  —  H.  R.  Hanson's  ad- 
dress is  18  Antrim  St.,  Cambridge.  — « 
F.  F.  Harbour  is  in  the  Graduate  Sdiooi. 

—  H.  H.  Harbour  is  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Lebanon  Vall^  College,  Armville, 
Pa.  —  C.  P.  Harrington  is  with  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston;  address,  57 
Orchard  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  —  E.  C. 
Haselton  is  with  the  Pope  Mfg.  Co., 
Westfidd ;  address,  60  Codiran  St., 
Chicopee  Falls.  — G.  E.  Haskell  is 
connected  with  Braman  Dow  Co.,  239 
Causeway  St.,  Boston;  address,  37 
Parker  St,  Chdsea.  —  R.  C.  Hatch  is 
studying  at  the  University.  —  W.  V. 
Hawkins  is  with  School  Book  Co.  and 
Interurban  Ry.,  1518  Broadway,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  —  C.  F.  Haynswixth  is  in 
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the  Law  Scbool.  —  E.  B.  Hayward  is 
8upt  of  constructioii  with  Bardett, 
Hayward  G>.,  founders  and  engineers; 
address,  Mazyland  Club,  Baltimore, 
Md.  —  R.  R.  Hellman  is  in  the  Medical 
School.  — C.  B.  Hibbeid  is  with  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.,  Schenectady 
N.  Y.;  address,  124  Lafayette  St, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  —  J.  Hindkley  is  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Evening  8vn; 
address,  16a  £.  61st  St.,  New  York  City. 

—  H.  A.  HirshbergisintheLawSchool, 
University  of  Wisconsin;  address,  229 
W.  Gihnan  St,  Madison,  Wis.  —  R.  B. 
Hobart  is  with  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co., 
shoe  manufacturers,  Bridgewater.  — 
£.  D.  Hofeller  is  in  business;  address, 
108  Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  R.  H. 
Hogg  is  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute;  address,  64  Ehn  St.,  Wor- 
cester. —  A.  N.  Holoombe  is  a  student 
and  assistant  in  the  University.  —  C.  M. 
Holland  is  an  assistant  engineer  with  the 
New  York  Rapid  Transit  Commission; 
address,  215  W.  2Sd  St,  New  York  City. 

—  V.  H.  HoDingsworth  is  employed  in  a 
paper  mill  at  Waterville,  Me.;  address, 
185  Newbuiy  St,  Boston.  — H.  Md. 
Holmes  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  W.  C. 
Holmes  is  assistant  in  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsbuig,  Pa.  —  J.  R  Hooper, 
Jr.,  is  with  Famsworth,  Thayer  and 
Stevenson,  118  Federal  St,  Boston.  — 
C.  F.  Hovey  is  in  the  manufacturing  of 
pianos.  Vestal,  N.  Y.  —  A.  £.  Hutchin- 
son is  studying  law  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  address,  S08  Walnut  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  F.  W.  Jockel,  Jr., 
a  lawyer,  lives  at  265  Central  Park  West, 
New  York  City.  — D.  £.  Johnson  is 
with  a  banking  house  in  Chicago;  ad- 
dress. Home  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Bl.— 
R.  W.  Johnson  is  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness, 180  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  — C. 
Jones  is  teaching  Latin  in  the  Irving 
School,  Tanytown,  N.  Y.  — T.  F. 
Jones  is  studying  in  France;   address. 


72  Rue  de  Seme,  Paris.  —  R.  Jordan  is 
engaged  in  manufacturing  automobiles; 
address,  46  Beacon St,Bo6ton.  —  A.  C. 
Judd  is  with  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  O.  — M.  Kabatp 
chaick  is  secretary  to  the  mayor,  Scran- 
ttm.  Pa.  —  K.  W.  Lamson  is  in  the  shoe 
business;  address,  206  Central  St, 
Aubumdale.  —  S.  C.  Langmaid  is  with 
J.  P.  Langmaid  &  Sons,  lumber  dealers, 
Salem;  address,  278  Lafayette  St., 
Salem.  —  J.  R.  Lazenby  is  with  General 
Electric  Co.;  address,  16  Wolcott  Rd., 
I^rnn.  —  A.  J.  Lehman  is  in  the  whole- 
sale liquor  business;  address,  840  Forest 
Ave.,  Avondale,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  J.  M. 
Levine  is  a  civil  engineer.  Board  of  Water 
Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York;  ad- 
dress, 21  Nelson  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
—  B.  A.  Levy,  student;  address,  10 
Schiller  St,  Rozbuiy.  —  C.  S.  Lims,  Jr., 
is  stuping  in  the  University.  —  J.  B. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  is  engaged  in  nuning  and 
metallurgical  engineering;  address,  Wal- 
pole.  —  J.  R.  Lewis  is  in  the  lumber 
business;  address,  73  FairBeld  Ave., 
Holyoke.  —  H.  L.  Lincoln  is  studying 
electrical  engineering  in  the  Scientific 
School.  —  W.  Loewenthal  is  in  the  Law 
School.  —  U.  J.  Lupien  is  with  the 
General  Electric  Ca,  Lynn;  address, 
Cochituate.  —  R.  H.  Lutz  is  in  the  paper 
business,  Dedham,  Mass.  —  J.  O.  Ly- 
man is  an  engineer  with  the  N.  J.  Tele- 
phone Co.,  BeUport  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  —  H. 
S.  Lyon  is  in  the  Law  School.  —  G.  T. 
McClure  is  studying  engineering  in  the 
University.  —  J.  A.  McCreery  is  study- 
mg  at  the  Cdlege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New  York;  address,  850 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  E. 
T.  Madntyre's  address  is  108  Winthrop 
Road,  Brookline.  —  R.  L.  Mackay  is 
studying  in  the  University.  —  J.  H. 
McMahan  is  teaching;  address,  802 
Fourth  St.,  So.  Boston.  — D.  Ma- 
comber's  address  is  28  Ptince  St,  West 
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Newton.  —  C.  R.  Mandigo  Is  in  the 
Graduate  School.  —  B.  £.  Marceau  is 
with  the  Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber 
Co.;  address,  151  Brattle  St.,  Cam- 
bridge.  —  J.  L.  Markell  is  with  Lee, 
Higginson  &  Co.,  44  State  St.,  Boston. 

—  J.  Mattison  is  studying  in  the  Univer- 
sity. —  G.  F.  Metcalf  s  address  is  202 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  P.  J. 
Meylan  is  illustrator  for  the  Century 
and  Scribner*a  magazines;  address,  S44 
West  81st  St.,  New  York  City.  —  H.  L. 
Miller  is  with  the  Hagerstown  Table 
Works,  Hagerstown.  Md.  — H.  W. 
Mills  is  with  the  Jewell  Belting  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.  ^  C.  Mitchell  is  with 
Ixmng,  Tolman  &  Tupper,  bankers, 
Boston;  address,  106  Marion  St.,  Brook- 
line.  —  C.  Monro  is  with  the  Lawrence 
Dye  Works,  Lawrence,  Mass.  —  J.  R. 
Montgomery  is  in  Harvard  College.  — 
C.  D.  Moiffan  is  in  the  Law  School.  — 
H.  J.  MulUn  is  in  Harvard  College.  — 
M.  I.  Mydans  is  a  real  estate  operator, 
at  5S  State  St..  Boston.  —  D.  P.  Myers 
is  foreign  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald, 

—  £.  Myers  is  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  —  G.  C.  Myers  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements;  address,  S2  Centre 
St.,  Ashland,  O.  —  L.  J.  Neale  is  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  George 
A.  Puller  Co.,  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York 
City.  —  S.  Newell  is  in  the  Law  School. 

—  J.  D.  Nichols  is  teaching  at  Groton 
School,  Groton.  —  P.  H.  Noyes  is  in  the 
Law  School.  — W.  J.  Nutter  is  sub- 
master  at  the  High  School  in  Maynard. 

—  W.  H.  Nye  is  with  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  New  York  City.  —  H.  A.  Os- 
good is  in  the  Greneral  Freight  OflSce  of 
the  Wabash  R.  R.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 
J.  J.  Ppgel  is  in  the  drug  business;  ad- 
dress, 138  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston.— 
H.  W.  Paine  is  with  the  Review  of  Re- 
views Co.,  13  Astor  PL,  New  York  City. 

—  F.  A.  Pemberton  is  in  the  Medical 


School.  —  A.  Peny,  Jr.,  is  in  the  office 
<^  Kidder,  Peabo^  &  Co.,  Boston.  — 
H.  C.  Pkitts  is  a  chemist  with  the  Flint- 
kote  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutherford,  N.  J.  — J. 
H.  Plumb  is  with  F.  R.  Plumb,  Inc., 
Frankford.  Pa.  — D.  T.  Pottinger  is 
teacher  of  modem  languages  and  hist(»y 
at  the  Wilson  School,  Fishkill-on-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.  —  L.  P.  Poutas  is  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.  —  H.  G.  Prall  is  in  the 
editorial  department  of  Maynard, 
Merrill  &  Co.,  publishers;  address, 
Ringoes,  N.  J.  —  S.  D.  Preston  is  at  the 
Columbia  Law  School.  —  W.  W.  Ram- 
sey is  a  teacher  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  — 
A.  N.  Reggio  is  studying  architecture; 
address,  43  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  —  W. 

D.  Reid  is  in  the  Medical  School.  —  J. 
A.  Remick,  Jr.,  is  a  landscape  architect 
with  Lwing  Underwood,  23  Court  St, 
Boston.  —  E.  M.  Richards  is  in  the 
office  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. —  E.  B.  Bobbins  is  in  the  lumber 
business  with  Blacker  &  Shepard; 
address,  815  Kent  St.,  Brookline.  — 
S.  W.  Roberts  is  studying  in  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary;  address,  15 
Kidder  Ave.,  W.  Somerville.  —  W.  E. 
Rollo  is  in  the  insurance  business;  ad- 
dress, 2003  Sheridan  Road,  Chicaga  — 

E.  Roth,  Jr.,  is  studying  at  the  Univer- 
sity.—  H.  H.  Rowland  is  assistant 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.;  address,  170  East  Ave., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  C.  T.  Ryder  is  in  the 
Medical  School.  — W.  F.  Sampson  is 
studying  at  the  University.  — W.  J. 
Sands  is  teaching;  address  is  Jersqr 
Shore,  Pa.  —  T.  F.  Savage  is  assistant 
minister  of  Spring  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  244  Spring  St..  New  York  City. 
—  F.  H.  Sawyer  is  assistant  in  geology  at 
Harvard.  —  H.  B.  Sawyer  is  with  Luce 
&  Manning,  wool  merchants.  Summer 
St.,  Boston;  address,  8  Bellevue  Ave., 
Mebose.  —  O.  H.  Seiffert  is  secretary  of 
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the  H.  O.  Seiffert  Lumber  Co.,  Daven- 
port,  Pa.  —  H.  S.  Shaw  Jr.*s  address  is 
880  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. — 
J.  D.  Shaw  is  a  landscape  architect; 
address,  141  Ashland  St,  Roslindale.  — 
J.  B.  Shea  is  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  Boston  Park  Dept;  address,  198 
High  St.,  Brookline.  --  R.  H.  Sheldon 
is  a  student;   address,  N.  Chelmsford. 

—  O.  N.  Shepard  is  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness; address,  90  Clarke  Rd.,  Brookline. 

—  £.  G.  Sherwin  is  teaching  English  in 
the  High  SchocJ  at  Spencer;  address, 
Hyde  Park,  Vt.  —  H,  F.  ShurtleflP  is  in 
the  Graduate  School.  —  H.  V.  Skene  is 
an  assistant  in  architecture  at  Harvard. 

—  R.  W.  Skinner,  Jr.,  is  in  the  Columbia 
Law  School;  address,  200  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  —  L.  A.  Sloper  is  tele- 
phone manager  at  Natick.  —  R.  L. 
Smith  is  with  Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co., 
Boston.  —  L.  P.  Soule  is  with  Wrenn 
Bros.  Co.,  Boston;  address,  508  Wash- 
ington St.,  Dorchester.  —  R.  R.  Stan- 
wood  is  studying  in  the  University. — 
B.  K.  Stephenson  is  with  Griffin  Wheel 
Co.,  501  Tremont  Bldg.,  Boston;  ad- 
dress, 12  Park  St.,  Brookline.  —  S.  W. 
Stem  is  with  Lehman,  Stem  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  commission  merchants;  address, 
5115  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

—  W.  W.  Stickney  is  studying  at  Har- 
vard.—  R.  K.  Stoddard  is  with  the 
Boston  Elevated  Ry.;  address,  N. 
Hanover.  —  F.  Strauss  is  a  bookkeeper; 
address,  220  Central  St.,  Lowell.  —  L. 
Strauss  is  studying  textile  manufactures; 
address.  Hotel  Somerset,  Boston.  —  M. 
J.  Strauss  is  an  importer;  address,  51 W. 
e9th  St.,  New  York  City.  —  F.  H.  Swift 
is  in  the  real  estate  business;  address,  878 
County  St.,  New  Bedford  —  D.  W,  Swig- 
gett  is  assistant  in  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  address,  Columbia, 
Mo.  — F.  C.  Taylor  is  in  the  Law 
School. —  H.  L.  F.  Terhune  is  with 
Spencer,  Trask  &  Co.;  address,  822  W. 


SethSt,  New  York  City.— G.  W.Thayer 
is  in  the  Graduate  School. —  E.  K. 
Thurlow  is  studying  in  the  University. 

—  R.  E.  Tibbetts  and  S.  Titcomb  are  in 
the  Law  School.  —  R.  C.  Underbill  is 
studying  in  the  University  and  teaching; 
address,  7  Weld  Hall,  Cambridge.— 
A.  F.  Veenfiiet  is  in  the  Law  School.  — 
£.  W.  Vidand  is  with  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Co.,  address,  161  Joralemon  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  W.  G.  Vinal  is  in  the 
Graduate  School.  —  C.  S.  Waldo,  Jr., 
is  with  Waldo  Bros.,  102  Milk  St.,  Bos- 
ton.  —  C.  B.  Walsh  is  a  teacher;  ad- 
dress, 596  E.  7th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  — 
F.  M.  Walsh  is  a  teacher;  address,  56 
Moseley  St.,  Dorchester.  —  H.  J.  War- 
ner is  an  advertising  solicitor;  address. 
Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago,  lU.  —  S.  W.  Webb 
is  with  a  banking  house;  address, 
Brookline.  —  F.  G.  Webster  is  in  the 
Law  School.  —  J.  B.  West  Jr.'s  address 
is  658  Grand  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  — 
F.  A.  Weymouth  is  with  the  Maryland 
Steel  Co.;  address.  Stag  Hall,  Sparrow's 
Point,  Md.  —  F.  C.  Wheeler  is  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Mohegan  Lake 
School,  N.  Y.  —  R.  Wheelwright  is  in 
the  Graduate  School.  — K.  M.  Whit- 
oomb  is  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Philadelphia;  address.  The  Lindens, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.  —  A.  J.  White  is 
in  the  office  of  the  Gen'l  Manager  of 
Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.;  address,  17 
Pine  St.,  Winchester.  —  F.  H.  White  is 
in  Harvard  College.  —  P.  J.  Whitehill  is 
stock  clerk  and  buyer  in  a  jewelry  fac- 
tory; address,  Oldtown,  No.  Attleboro. 

—  M.  T.  Whiting  is  in  the  Mass.  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  —  H.  H.  Whitman 
is  with  the  Oty  Trust  Co.,  Boston.  — 
A.  C.  Wilber  is  with  Dumas  &  Co., 
bookbinders  and  mfg.  stationers,  Low- 
ell; address,  918  18th  St.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  —  G.  F.  Will  is  in  the  seed 
business  in  Bismarck,  No.  Dakota. — 
£.  J.  Williams  is  in  the  Columbia  Law 
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School;  addMs,  408  Hartley  Hall, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  Cify. 
—  R.  Withington  ia  with  the  New  £n^ 
land  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  ad- 
dress, 85  Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston.  —  S. 
Withington  is  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  ^  N.  Wolfman's  address  is  15 
Slate  St,  Boston.  —  C.  P.  Wood  is  in- 
structed in  Music,  Denison  UniTersity, 
Grainville,  O.  —  R.  S.  Woodl^dge  is  a 
manufacturer  of  automobile  parts  with 
The  A-Z  Co..5«7  W.  56th  St.,  New  York 
City.  —  H.  F.  Woodfin  is  with  the  Lin- 
cohi  Iron  Works,  RuUand,  Vt.  —  F.  M. 
Wright  is  in  the  New  York  Homeopathic 
.Medical  College;  address,  450  Clinton 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  E.  L.  Young, 
Jr.,  is  in  the  Medical  School.  —  E.  H. 
Howbmd  is  with  the  United  States  & 
Mexico  Consolidated  Mining  Co.  of  So- 
nera, Mexico;  address,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

0r.  Hamilton  Rice  of  Boston  and  Hi- 
ram Bingham,  curator  of  South  Ameri- 
can histoiy  in  the  Harvard  Libraiy,  left 
Caracas,  Venezuda,  Jan.  8,  on  an  800- 
mile  journey  overland  to  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia. Mr.  Bingham  will  spend  some 
months  at  Bogota  in  historiod  research, 
while  Dr.  Rice  continues  into  the  heart 
of  an  unknown  country  in  search  of  the 
source  of  the  Orinoco  River.  Old  Span- 
ish records  show  the  existence  of  a  fresh- 
water Like  in  the  Parima  mountains, 
and  it  is  here.  Dr.  Rice  believes,  the 
Orinoco  finds  its  source.  The  joum^  is  a 
perilous  one,  not  the  least  of  the  dangers 
being  the  Indians  and  their  poisoned  ar- 
rows. Dr.  Rice,  however,  is  confident  dt 
success,  and  expects  to  emerge  into  civil- 
ization again  within  a  year  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  His  force  will  consist 
only  of  a  sufficient  number  of  negroes  to 
care  for  his  baggage.  He  will  carefully 
map  the  country  through  which  he  passes. 


W.  F.  Garcelon,  I  '05,  Rep.,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Mass.  Legislature. 

Edward  Giknan  Biyant,  m  '02,  died 
at  the  BeQevue  Hospital,  New  York 
City,  on  Jan.  0,  aged  80  years.  After 
graduating  from  the  Mediod  School,  he 
was  dty  physician  of  Boston.  Then  he 
went  to  New  York  and  became  head 
physician  of  the  city  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  later  chief  diagno- 
stician of  the  department  of  health. 

John  Wisner  Berry,  L.  S.  '05,  since 
1887  Judge  of  the  Lynn  Police  Court, 
died  at  Lynn,  Jan.  28.  He  was  bom  in 
Lynn,  Sept  8,  1889;  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools;  worked  in  a  shoe-shop  and 
studied  law  at  night;  then  studied  in  the 
office  of  Dean  Peabody;  passed  a  year 
in  the  Ehrvard  Law  School,  and  opened 
an  office  in  1860.  In  1884  he  was  City 
Solicitor  of  Lynn,  and  in  1887  he  was 
appointed  Police  Court  Judge.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  as  a 
Prohibitionist  he  helped  to  defeat  H.  C. 
Lodge,  '71,  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Mass.  Senate.  He  was  a  popular  cam- 
paign speaker  and  wit  His  widow  sur- 
vives him. 

Dr.  David  Aloysius  Collins,  m  '86, 
former  assistant  suigeon  of  the  Ninth 
Mass.  Regiment,  died  Feb.  5,  at  his 
home,  Roxbuiy,  after  a  short  illness.  Dr. 
Collins  was  bom  in  Boston  44  years  ago. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  and 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  1886.  He  continued  his  studies  abroad 
and  completed  the  course  at  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  Ire.  He  began  prac- 
tice in  the  North  End,  Boston,  later  re- 
moving to  Roxbuiy,  where  he  has  prac- 
tised for  the  past  11  years.  He  married 
Miss  Miriam  O'Leary,  an  old-time  fa- 
vorite of  the  Boston  Museum  Stock  Co. 
He  was  medical  supervisor  of  the  Eliot 
School  district.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  five  children. 
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H.  N.  Hurd,  L.  S.  '07,  is  a  member  <tf 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  from 
Ward  2,  Manchester. 

Rev.  £.  C.  Davis,  (  '04,  pastor  iA 
Unity  Church,  Pittsfidd,  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  Stanley  Electric  Co. 

Edwin  Howard  Lord,  p  '81,  died  at 
Portland,  Me.,  on  Jan.  25.  He  was  bom 
inSanford,Me.,inl850.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  College  in  1871  and 
then  took  a  post-^^raduate  course  al 
Harvard  College,  receiving  the  Master's 
degree  in  1881.  For  some  years  he  taught 
in  the  High  School  at  Lowell.  From 
Lowell  he  went  to  Lawrence  as  Head- 
master of  the  High  School.  For  a  short 
time  he  engaged  in  business  in  Lawrence, 
and  installed  the  first  successful  electric 
lighting  plant  in  America.  In  1887  he 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  Brewster 
Free  Academy  at  Wolfboro,N.H.  Dur- 
ing almost  his  entire  residence  at  Wolf- 
boro  he  was  chairman  of  the  school 
board  and  school  system. 

The  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, has  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A., 
honoris  causa,  on  H.  D.  Hazeltine,  / 
'06,  of  Emmanuel  College,  lecturer  in 
law. 

J.  R.  Taylor,  Gr.  Sch.  'Oft-07,  is  in- 
structor  in  histoiy  and  German  in  Col- 
gate Academy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Scott,  Gr.  Sch.  '04-05,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at  Crafton,  Pa. 

Sanshi  Abe,  Gr.  Sch.  '05-06,  is  study- 
ing at  Tufto  College. 

Wallace  Hackett,  L.  S.  '77,  is  mayor 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

C.  W.  Gross,  I  *01,  is  a  street  com- 
missioner of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Los^,  p  '90,  is  adjunct 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska;  address,  Lincoln,  N.  B. 

James  Augustus  Bate,  a  '54,  died  at 
Arthur,  Wis.,  on  Dec.  22  last.  He  repre- 
sented Chippewa  County  in  the  Wis- 
consin Assembly  in  1871. 


P.  H.  Gillett,  I  *rr.  Rep.,  of  Spring- 
field, has  been  rejected  to  Congress 
from  the  2d  Mass.  District. 

Judge  Benjamin  Winslow  Harris,  / 
'46,  died  at  Bridgewater  on  Feb.  7.  He 
was  a  prominent  Republican,  and  served 
ten  years  in  Congress,  where  he  was 
known  as  the  "  Father  of  the  new  navy," 
owing  to  his  activity  in  measures  for  the 
upbuilding  of  our  present  naval  system. 
For  eight  years  Judge  Harris  was  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Plymouth  County,  and 
for  20  years  he  was  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court  for  Plymouth  County,  holding 
that  office  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  Ben- 
jamin Winslow  Harris  was  bom  in  East 
Bridgewater,  in  1823.  He  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  academy  of  his 
native  town  and  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover. 
In  1847  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1840.  He  at  once  went  into  a  law  office 
in  Boston  and  remained  there  until 
1850,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  East 
Bridgewater,  but  in  1864  removed  his 
law  offices  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his 
partner  became  well  known  under  the 
firm  name  of  Harris  &  Tucker.  He  was 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  1866  to  1872.  He  was 
then  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican 
to  succeed  Oakes  Ames,  and  was  re- 
elected four  times.  During  the  47th  Con- 
gress he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs. 

THE   PASSING   OF   1828,  1820, 
AND  1882. 

Within  less  than  two  years  three  of 
the  oldest  dasses  have  become  extinct. 
Dr.  Edward  Unzee  Cunningham,  '20, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  died  Jan.  20,  1005, 
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aged  05  years  and  1  month;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  W.  Cross,  '28,  of  Bridgewater, 
died  Aug.  18,  1006,  aged  08  years  and 
2  months;  and  John  T.  Morse,  '32,  of 
Boston,  died  Sept.  20,  1006,  aged  98 
years  and  6  months.  Of  the  three  classes 
of  which  these  were  the  last  survivors, 
1820  was  the  most  illustrious.  It  had 
50  graduate  members.  On  its  roll  are  the 
names  of  George  Tyl^i*  Bigelow,  chief 
justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  and  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Corporation;  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Unitarian 
ministers,  a  leader  in  great  reforms, 
an  influential  writer  and  speaker,  and  a 
Harvard  Overseer;  Benjamin  Bobbins 
Curtis,  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  a  Harvard  Fellow; 
Geoige  Thomas  Davis,  a  member  of 
Congress;  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
wit,  poet,  prose-writer,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  dean  of  the  School;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  May,  abolitionist;  Benjamin 
Peirce,  the  foremost  American  mathe- 
matician of  his  time,  professor  at  Har- 
vard, and  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey;  the  Rev.  Chandler 
Robbins,  another  prominent  Unitarian 
minister;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Francis 
Smith,  author  of  the  patriotic  poem, 
"My  Country,  'tis  of  thee;"  Edward 
Dexter  Sohier,  a  noted  Boston  lawyer; 
and  John  James  Taylor,  a  member  of 
Congress. 

The  Class  of  1828  had  53  members, 
including  Dr.  Henry  IngersoU  Bow- 
ditch,  Class  Secretary,  eminent  as  a 
physician,  a  professor  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  a  reformer;  John 
James  Gilchrist,  chief  justice  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court  and 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  George  Stillman  Hillard,  law- 
yer and  literary  man,  author  of  '*Siz 
Months  in  Italy,"  a  Harvard  Overseer; 


and  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  his- 
torian, statesman,  member  of  Congress, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Harvard  Overseer,  and  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  members  of  1832  numbered  72, 
among  whom  were:  Josiah  Gardiner 
Abbott,  lawyer,  member  of  Congress, 
Harvard  Overseer;  the  Rev.  Heniy 
Whitn^  Bellows,  Unitarian  clergyman, 
speaker  and  writer;  the  Rev.  Charles 
Timothy  Brooks,  transktor  of  Faud 
and  author  of  original  verse;  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  lawyer,  politician,  legal 
writer,  biographer;  John  Sullivan 
Dwight,  musical  critic,  reformer,  poet; 
and  Joseph  S.  B.  Thacher,  justice  of  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court. 

Of  the  three  dasses  1828  survived  78 
Commencements,  1829  only  75,  and 
1832  only  74.  The  oldest  Class  now  is 
1833,  which  has  two  survivors  —  Charies 
A.  Welch,  of  Cohasset,  and  Thomas 
Wigglesworth,  of  Boston,  who  is  the 
seniw  alumnus.  1834  is  extinct;  1835 
has  one  survivor;  1836  has  two;  1837  is 
extinct;  1838  has  five  survives,  and  1839 
one.  Thus  there  are  11  graduates  who 
received  their  degrees  prior  to  1840. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

%*  To  »TOid  mirandantanding,  the  Editor  bofi 
to  itato  that  oopiMof  books  by  or  about  Harvard 
man  ■hotdd  be  sent  to  the  Afagagine  if  a  reriew 
is  desired.  In  no  other  way  can  a  complete  reg- 
ister of  Ebrrard  publications  be  kept  Writers 
of  articles  in  prominent  periodicals  are  also  re- 
quested to  send  to  the  Editor  coiries,  or  at  least 
the  titles,  of  their  contributions.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  will  not  permit  mention  of  con- 
tribntioos  to  the  daily  ] 


The  Macmillan  Co.  issue  a  new  edi- 
tion, the  third,  of  the  entertaining  '*  Har- 
vard College  by  an  Oxonian,"  the  late 
Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill.  In  the  12 
years  since  the  book  first  appeared,  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  humor  and  pertinence. 
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J.  H.  Woods,  '87,  instructor  in  PhOo- 
sophy  at  Harvard,  has  translated  from 
the  German  of  Prof.  Paul  Deussen  an 
''Outline  of  the  Vedanta  System  (rf 
Philosophy  according  to  Shankara."  It 
is  printed  at  the  Grafton  Press,  New 
York,  in  a  convenient  little  volume. 
(Price,  $1  net.) 

J.  E.  Barss,  '92,  Latin  Master  in  the 
Hotchkiss  School,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  authors  of  Latin  manuals.  The 
University  Publishing  Co.  have  recently 
issued  the  foUowing  books  by  him:  ** Be- 
ginning Latin,"  and  "Writing  Latin," 
Book  I,  Second  Year  Work  (50  cents); 
Book  n.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Work 
(75  cents).  These  are  all  in  the  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  Herbert  Put^ 
nam,  *83,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  of 
B.  R.  Green,  s  '03,  superintendent  of  the 
Library  Building  and  Grounds,  make 
an  octavo  volume  of  175  pages.  (Wash- 
ington: Government   Printing   Office.) 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  City  of  Boston  perpetuate 
in  a  handsome  volume  the  celebration  on 
Jan.  17,  1906,  under  their  joint  auspices 
of  the  Bi-Centennial  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. The  exercises  include  a  Prayer  by 
Dr.  G.  A.  Gordon,  '81,  an  Address  by 
Gov.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  an  Address 
by  Mayor  J.  F.  Fits^erald,  a  History  of 
the  Franklin  Fund,  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritch- 
ett,  an  Oration  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wr^^ht,  a  Poem  by  J.  J.  Roche,  and 
Remarks  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  S.  A. 
Green,  '51. 

Wilhelm  Segerblom,  '97,  instructs 
in  Chemistry  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, has  issued  three  small  pamphlets 
entitled  "Study  Questions  in  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,"  "Outline  of  Elementary 
Chemistry."  and  "Chemical  Addenda." 

Lincoln  Hulley,  '89,  has  published 
"Studies  in  the  Bode  of  Psalms."  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.) 


Dr.  C.  S.  Mack,  '79,  discusses  in  a 
40-page  pamphlet  the  question,  "Are  we 
to  have  a  United  Medical  Profession?" 
Price,  25  cents;  for  sale  l^  the  author. 
La  Porte,  Lid. 

The  QtuarUdy  Journal  of  Economics 
for  November  [printed  the  following  arti- 
cles :  "  Capital  and  Interest  Once  More : 
I.  Capital  versus  Capital  Goods,"  E. 
B5hm-Bawerk;  "The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  as  Amended,"  F.  H.  Dixon; 
"The  Taxation  of  Personal  Property  in 
Pennsylvania,"  R.  C.  McCrea;  "The 
Telephone  in  Great  Britain,"  A.  N. 
Holcombe;  "Cooperation  in  the  Apple 
Industry  in  Canada,"  R.  H.  Coats. 

The  publications  for  last  year  at  the 
University  Museum  include  three  num- 
bers of  the  Memoirs,  17  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  the  Annual  Report,  a  total 
of  893  (731  octavo,  162  quarto)  pages 
and  161  (51  octavo,  110  quarto)  plates. 
Four  of  the  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  and 
all  of  the  numbers  of  the  Memoirs  are 
reports  on  the  scientific  results  of  expe- 
ditions fostered  by  Mr.  Agassiz;  seven 
numbers  of  the  BuUeHn  are  based  prin- 
cipally upon  Museum  collections,  three 
numbers  are  Contributions  from  the 
Zoological  Laboratoiy,  and  three  num- 
bers, issued  in  the  Geological  series,  are 
similar  Contrtbutions  from  the  Geolog- 
ical Department.  The  Corporation  have 
continued  an  appropriation  of  $350  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  the  Contri- 
butions from  the  Zoological  and  Geolog- 
ical Laboratories. 

At  the  Lyric  Theatre,  New  York  City, 
on  Jan.  29,  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sothem  produced  for  the  first  time 
Jeanne  cTArc,  a  drama  in  blank  verse  by 
Percy  MacKaye,  '97. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  '80.  contributed  to 
the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  In- 
stitute for  1906  a  50-page  monograph  on 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  Territo- 
rial Extent  and  Application." 
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C.  P.  Bowditch,  '63,  has  had  privately 
printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, two  papers,  viz.:  "Mayan  No- 
menclature," and  "The  Temple  of  the 
Cross,  of  the  Foliated  Cross  and  of  the 
Sun  at  Paienque." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Siebert,  '89,  is  preparing 
a  monograi^  on  "The  Loyalists  in 
Canada." 

"Brier-Patch  Philosophy,"  the  latest 
book  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Long,  '92,  is  is- 
sued by  Ginn  &  Co. 

C.  £.  Grinnell,  '62,  is  again  editor  of 
the  American  Law  Review,  which  he 
edited  in  1880,  1881,  1882. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  '46,  has  written 
an  admirable  memoir  for  the  little  vol- 
ume of  Longfellow's  "Autobiographical 
Poems,"  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  Mr.  Norton  says,  "Longfellow's 
poetiy  is  the  image  of  his  goodness.  Its 
music,  the  harmony  of  its  verse  and 
thought,  the  simplicity  of  its  expression, 
the  sincerity  of  its  sentiment,  are  all  traits 
of  character  no  less  than  of  genius." 
The  selection  of  poems  includes  many 
of  the  most  popular.  They  are  arranged 
chronologically,  with  l»ief  but  sujffident 
notes  to  explain  how  far  each  poem  has 
autobiographical  significance. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Jackson's 
LL.D.,  —  A  Tempest  in  a  Tea-Pot,"  A. 
McF.  Davis, » *54,  reprints  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Mass.  Histwical  Society 
an  exhaustive  account  of  a  tragic-ccHnic 
episode  that  sorely  tried  Pres.  Quincy. 

The  articles  in  Vol.  xvn  of  Harvard 
Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  noticed 
in  the  last  Magazine,  were  "contributed 
l^  instructors  in  the  Department  of  the 
Classics  as  a  token  of  affection  and  es- 
teem for  Clement  Lawrence  Smith,  of 
the  Class  of  1863,  for  34  years  a  valued 
member  of  the  Department,  but  forced 
by  ill  health  to  resign  the  Pope  Profess- 
orship of  Latin  in  this  University  in 
1904." 


"The  Hope  of  Immortality,"  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  '68,  is  the  Inger- 
soll  Lecture  for  1906.  It  is  a  noble  state- 
ment of  the  considerations  which  justify 
the  belief  in  immortality  cm  the  part  of 
those  who  no  longer  accept  revelation. 
A  high  and  brave  spirit,  fair-minded  also 
and  scrutinizing  and  judicial,  breathes 
throughout  the  address,  which  deserves 
to  be  widely  circulated.  (Crowdl :  New 
York.   Cloth,  75  cents  net.) 

"Beached  Keels,"  by  Heniy  M.  Ride- 
out,  '99,  comprises  three  stories  con- 
tributed by  him  recently  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Their  titles  are  "Blue  Peter," 
"Wild  Justice,"  and  "Captain  Christy." 
Th^  were  received  with  unusual  favor 
when  they  appeared  in  the  magazine  and 
in  book  form  they  should  be  welcome  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Mr.  Rideout 
has  found  a  real  gold-mine  in  his  Maine 
environment.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.:  Boston.   Cloth,  $1.50.) 

Prof.  G.  E.  Woodbeny,  '77,  has  edited 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "Defense  of  Poesie, 
a  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  The 
Defense  of  Leicester,"  for  the  Human- 
ist's Library,  which  is  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Mr.  Lewis  Einstein.  The 
first  volume  of  this  beautiful  series  con- 
tains "Thoughts  on  Art  and  Life,"  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  edited  by  L.  Ein- 
stein and  translated  by  Maurice  Baring. 
As  a  specimen  of  bookmakiug  it  is  a  de- 
light. The  paper  is  handmade,  the  type 
Montallegro,  Uie  ink  of  the  text  a  dear 
black,  that  of  the  marginal  rubrics  red. 
The  translation  reads  weU,  and  it  should 
serve  to  introduce  the  wisest  of  the  mas- 
ters of  Italy's  Renaissance  to  man'^  per- 
sons who  have  thought  of  him  chiefly,  or 
only,  as  a  painter.  Mr.  D.  B.  Updike,  ci 
the  Merrymount  Press,  Boston,  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  undertaken  and 
so  successfully  begun  this  beautiful  series. 
(Merrymount  Press:  Boston.  Boards, 
16  net  per  volume.) 
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Frd,  W.  G.  Farlow,  '66,  having  with- 
drawn from  the  American  editorship  of 
the  Annals  of  Botany,  Frai,  Boland 
Thaxter»  '82,  has  heaa.  diosen  as  his  suc- 


Arthur  S.  Pier,  '95,  has  followed  up 
his  successful  "Boys  of  St.  Timothy's  " 
with  "Harding  of  St.  Timothy's,"  in 
which  the  hero  is  a  plucky,  level-headed 
and  independent  fellow,  who  succeeds  in 
making  himself  quite  naturally  the  school 
hero.  Boys  and  teachers,  athletics,  secret 
societies,  the  ordinary  ups  and  downs 
of  school  life,  are  described  clearly  and 
wholesomely.  The  story  has  already  run 
as  a  serial  in  The  Youth's  Compamon, 
and  it  should  confirm  Mr.  Pier's  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  of  manly  books  for  boys. 
(Houghton,  Miflain  &  Co.:  Boston. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

Frank  Preston  Steams,  '67,  has  writ- 
ten a  thidc  volume  on  "The  Life  and 
Genius  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne."  He 
has  familiarized  himself  with  the  not 
inconsiderable  biographical  material  on 
the  subject,  to  which  he  adds  at  times 
horn  stores  which  he  has  himself  gath- 
ered. He  discusses  the  works  critically, 
in  their  chronological  order.  As  a  critic, 
he  always  stands  on  his  own  feet,  his 
forte  being  not  so  much  ^stematic  criti- 
cism as  unusual  or  striking  suggestions 
and  daring  comparisons.  His  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  piloting  enables  him  to 
draw  illustrations  from  that  art  as  well 
as  from  literature.  Mr.  Steams  thinks 
that  in  certam  respects  Fielding,  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  George  Eliot 
surpassed  Hawthorne,  but  that  he  "sur- 
passes them  all  in  Qie  perfection  and 
poetic  quality  of  his  art.  ...  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover,"  he  adds, 
"more  than  85  authors  who  seem  to  me 
decidedly  superiw  to  Hawthorne,  nor 
above  40  others  who  might  be  fdaced  on 
an  equality  with  him."  The  book  has 
much  interesting  biographical  material 


and  several  excdlent  illustrations.  (Lip- 
pinoott:  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  8vo,  $2 
net) 

Dr.  Wm.  EUery  Leonard,  p  '09,  has 
gathered  into  a  slender,  graceful  volume 
"Sonnets  and  Poems,"  some  threescore 
brief  pieces  of  verse,  of  which  several 
have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
The  poems  whicC  seem  to  be  personal 
have  the  ring  of  genuine  suffering ; 
suffering,  nature,  and  poets  are  the  three 
main  sources  of  Dr.  Leonard's  inspira- 
tion. His  "Epilogue"  gives  a  not  unfair 
sample  of  his  quality:  — 

EPILOGUE. 

I  saag  (ramMnberiog  how  the  free  winds 

blow) 
Mount,  sea,  and  fire,  and  earth's  refulcent 

days. 
Vernal  horison  and  autumnal  hase. 
And  moonlit  dties  in  the  midnight  snow. 
And  found  (mid  griefs  that  met  me  on  my 

ways) 
Joy  in  the  passion,  pageantry,  and  show. 

I  sang  (remembering  how  the  stars  abide) 
Strong  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes  uplifted 

stiU. 
Resurgent  hope,  indomitable  will. 
And  man  ^idio  liveth,  when  his  gods  have 

died. 
And  found  in  singing  (whatsoe'er  my  skill) 
Joy  in  the  grandeur  of  his  strength  and  pride. 

But  the  World-Spirit  of  the  East  and  West, 
That  shapes  the  Seen  and  guides  Life's  ebb 

and  flow, 
The  Loving-Kindnees,  named  so  long  ago. 
The  Everlasting  Arms,  the  Mother-breast, 
I  scarce  have  known  and  I  may  never  know. 
And  after  joy,  I  crave  the  gift  of  rest. 

The  volume  is  sold  l^  the  author;  ad- 
dress, Madison,  Wis.  ($1  per  copy.) 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  '56,  has  pub- 
lished the  oration  "Lee's  Centennial" 
which  he  delivered  at  Lexington,  Va., 
on  Jan.  19,  1907.  It  has  already  been 
widely  discussed,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  of 
Mr.  Adams's  shorter  works.  In  it  he 
comes  out  strongly  for  the  State  Rights 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  in- 
sists that  Lee  must  inevitably  have  cast 
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in  his  lot  with  his  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  criticises  Lee's  generalship, 
which  he  ranks  lower  than  the  popular 
estimate.  Had  Lee  been  the  master  his 
friends  described  him,  would  he  have 
failed  both  at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg  ? 
Finally,  Mr.  Adams  pays  a  high  tribute 
to  Lee  for  discountenancing  a  guerrilla 
warfare  after  Appran&ttox.  (For  sale  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  Boston.  25 
cents.) 

The  unapproached  Gunbridge  Edi- 
tion of  Poets  reaches  its  cuhnination  in 
the  volume  of  "Shakespeare's  Complete 
Works,"  edited  by  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Neilson, 
p  '90,  Professor  of  English  at  Harvard. 
By  the  use  of  light,  thin,  but  opaque 
paper,  Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems 
are  brought  into  a  single  volume  of  some 
1250  double  column  octavo  pages.  The 
type  is  not  very  large,  but  is  very  dear, 
and  it  is  clearness  and  not  size  that  de- 
termines the  serviceableness  of  type. 
Ptof .  Neilson  provides  a  general  intro- 
duction, telling  what  is  actually  known 
about  Shakespeare's  life,  and  a  separate 
page-long  introduction  to  each  play.  In 
an  appendix  he  gives  textual  notes,  re- 
cording the  more  important  variations 
from  the  text  chosen  by  him.  The  plays 
are  numbered  in  conformity  with  the 
Globe  Edition,  which  enables  the  owner 
of  this  edition  to  use  Bartlett's  "Con- 
cordance" and  other  works  of  reference 
based  on  the  Globe  scheme  of  number- 
ing. Prof.  NeDson  nativally  does  not  go 
into  the  discussion  of  moot  questions, 
but  he  has  ventured  to  arrange  the  plays 
in  the  chronological  order  now  com- 
monly accepted  by  scholars.  His  brief 
prefaces  are  models  of  pithy  condensa- 
tion. A  glossary  c(»mtdetes  this  remark- 
able volume,  which  the  publishers  have 
co5perated  to  make  almost  faultless. 
This  edition  ought  easfly  to  take  its  place 
as  the  best  single-volume  Shakespeare 
—  at  once  portable  and  legible  and  crit- 


ically up-to-date — in  existence.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &Co.:  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo, 
iUustrated,  $S.) 

The  Fourth  Series  of  "Shelbume 
Essays,"  1^  Paul  £.  More,  p  '03,  con- 
tains the  following  papers:  "The  Vicar 
of  Morwenstow;"  "Fanny  Bumqr;" 
"A  Note  on  •Daddy  Crisp';"  "Geoige 
Herbert;"  "John  Keats;"  "Benjamin 
Franklin;"  "Charles  Lamb  A^;" 
"Walt  Whitman;"  "William  Blake;" 
"The  Theme  of  Paradise  Lost;'*  and 
"The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole."  Mr. 
More's  reputation  as  a  literaiy  critic  is 
now  so  thoroughly  established  that  no- 
body who  wishes  to  follow  some  of  the 
best  criticism  being  produced  in  America 
can  afford  to  neglect  him.  He  is  the  only 
American  who,  in  range,  depth,  and 
method,  resembles  the  best  critics  of 
France,  the  land  where  literary  criticism 
is  no  mere  caprice  or  trifle  but  a  recog- 
nized factor  in  the  intellectual  devdop- 
ment  of  the  nation.  Mr.  More  shows  his 
quality  in  many  ways,  but  in  none  more 
surely  than  in  the  originality  of  his  treat- 
ment of  even  such  overdiscussed  sub- 
jects as  Keats,  Lamb,  and  Whitman. 
(Putnam:  New  York.  Cloth,  crown 
8vo,  $1.25  net.) 

The  new  series  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Harvard  Department 
of  Economics  and  called  "Harvard  Eco- 
nomic Studies,"  is  inaugurated  by  two 
important  volumes.  The  first,  by  Wm. 
H.  Price,  p  '02,  is  on  "The  English 
Patents  of  Monopoly;"  the  second,  l^ 
Albert  B.  Wotfe,  '02,  is  on  "The  Lodg- 
ing-House  Ph>blem  in  Boston."  Mr. 
Price's  monograph  summarizes  the  gen- 
eral English  legislation  on  monopolies 
down  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  then 
takes  up  in  detail  the  mineral  companies, 
the  mechanical  inventions,  the  glass 
patents,  the  royal  alum  works,  the  dotfa- 
finishing  project,  the  iron  industiy,  the 
salt  monopoUes,  and  the  soap  corporap* 
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tion.  Valuable  documents  are  printed  in 
appendices,  and  there  are  a  bibliography 
and  a  full  index.  This  essay  was  awarded 
the  David  A.  Wells  Prize  in  1905,  and 
it  is  published  from  the  Wells  Fund 
mcome.  Prof.  Wolfe's  study  of  "The 
Lodging-House  Problem  in  Boston,*' 
published  from  the  income  of  the  W.  H. 
Baldwin  Fund,  deals  with  a  question  of 
inmiediate  interest.  He  treats  his  sub- 
ject on  all  sides,  examining  the  historic, 
the  economic,  the  social,  and  the  moral 
aspects,  and  quotes  freely  from  the  ex- 
periences of  lodgers.  As  there  are  some 
80,000  lodgers  in  Boston  it  is  evident  that 
their  condition  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  the  city.  Prof. 
Wolfe's  exhaustive  study  is  illustrated  by 
various  maps  and  charts  and  by  many 
valuable  statistical  tables.  The  Harvard 
Economic  Department  could  not  have 
done  better  than  initiate  its  new  series 
by  two  such  admirable  specimens  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  its  prize  men. 
The  voliunes,  octavo  in  size,  are  bound 
in  stanch  crimson  cloth,  with  excellent 
paper  and  print,  and  are  sold  at  $1.50 
net  each  (postage,  17  cents.).  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  are 
the  publishers. 

A  little  book  of  unusual  interest  is 
"Practice  and  Science  of  Religion,"  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, delivered  at  the  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  a  year 
ago,  by  James  H.  Woods,  '87,  instructor 
in  philosophy  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Woods 
attempts  to  deduce  from  similar  beliefs 
and  practices  in  different  religions  the 
essence  of  worship.  He  traces  religion  in 
its  ascent  from  personal  to  social  and 
from  social  to  metaphysical  leveb,  and 
to  illustrate  the  last  he  compares  Ve- 
dantism.  Buddhism,  and  Christianity. 
He  gives  much  meat  in  small  compass. 
(Longmans:  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo, 
80  cents  net) 


The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Slattery,  '91, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  in  Faribault, 
writes  a  study  of  Christ  under  the  title, 
"The  Master  of  the  World."  DeanSlat- 
tery's  position  is  that  of  an  Episcopalian 
who,  having  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  results  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  in- 
terprets the  life  of  Christ  by  them  so  as 
to  make  apparent  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ  as  taught  by  Episcopalians.  He 
takes  up  quality  by  quality  the  character 
of  Jesus  and  shows  that  it  is  both  human 
and  more  than  human.  His  effort  to 
bring  cheer  to  persons  who  find  difficulty 
in  the  superhuman  interpretation  is 
wholly  sincere,  and  leads  to  many  inter- 
esting discussions.  (Longmans:  New 
York.   Cloth,  12mo,  $130  net.) 

Prof.  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  '80,  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  in  Boston  Univer- 
sity, has  made  a  modem  French  trans- 
lation, from  Muller's  text  of  the  Oxford 
Manuscript,  of  La  Charuon  de  Roland. 
His  prose  reads  veiy  acceptably,  and 
offers  another  confirmation,  if  that  were 
needed,  that  an  able  i^ose  version  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  a  metrical 
version  of  the  great  medieval  and  an- 
cient poems.  The  prose  preserves  all  the 
meaning  of  the  original  and  causes  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  itself;  whereas 
a  metrical  version  never  gives  the  exact 
content  of  the  original  and  constantly 
misleads  the  modern  reader  who  is  not 
aware  that  the  modem  metrical  cadences 
and  rhymes  are  by  no  means  the  equi- 
valent of  those  of  the  original.  Whoever 
doubts  this,  needs  only  to  compare  Prof. 
Geddes's  version  with  the  modem 
French  metrical  version.  The  critical 
apparatus  which  he  has  supplied  is  ex- 
haustive. It  embraces  a  survey  of  the 
sources  of  the  poem,  of  its  diffusion  in 
many  lands,  of  the  chanson  as.  a  literary 
form,  and  of  the  metrical  development. 
There  are  also  a  voluminous  bibUo- 
graphy  and  many  notes,  brief  but  per- 
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tinent.  A  map  and  several  illustratioDs 
add  further  to  the  completeness  of  the 
work,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  schol- 
arly editing.  (Macmillan ;  New  York. 
Cloth,  12mo,  90  cents  net.) 

Pamphlets  Received.  "Lee's  Cen- 
tennial," address  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  *56.  — "Early  American  En- 
gravings and  the  Cambridge  Press  Re- 
prints, 1640-1692,"  by  Nathanid  Paine, 
h  '98;  from  the  Proceedinge  of  the  Amer. 
Antiquar.  Soc.  —  "The  Economic  Ad- 
visability of  Inaugurating  a  National 
Department  of  Health,"  by  J.  Pease 
Norton,  Ph.D.;  from  the  J&umal  of  the 
Amer.  Medic.  Assoc. — Monthly  BvUetin 
of  the  StaU  Board  of  Health  of  Massa- 
chueette.  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott.  '58,  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Charles  Harrington,  '78,  Sec. 

—  "Report  of  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master-General," by  F.  H.  Hitchcock, 
'91;  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office.  —  "Lincoln  Party:  Formation 
of,  Sept.  29,  1906;"  addresses  by  Wm. 
MacDonald.  '92,  and  others.  —  "Sylla- 
bus of  Lectures  on  the  EUstoiy  of  Ameri- 
can Poetiy,"  by  C.  H.  Page.  '90; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univ. — 
"Copyright  Enactments  of  the  United 
States,  178^1906,"  Bulletin  No.  3,  2d 
edit,  revised;  Library  of  Congress. — 
"Territory  of  Hawaii,  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestiy:  Report  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Forestiy,  1905,"  by  R.  S.  Hosmer, 
a  '94;  Honolulu.  —  "Principles  of 
SpeUing  Reform,"  by  F.  Sturges  Allen; 
Bradley-White  Co.,  New  York.— 
"Copyright  in  Japan;"  Washington, 
D.  C,  Copyright  Office,  Bulletin  No. 
11.  —  "The  Great  Fault  of  California 
and  the  San  Francisco  Earthquake, 
April  18,  1906,"  by  E.  P.  Carey;  from 
the  Joum,  of  Oeography,  Sept.,  1906. 

—  "Evidence  of  the  Work  of  Man  on 
Objects  from  Quaternary  Caves  in  Cali- 
fornia," by  F.  W.  Putnam,  *  '62;  from 
the  Amer,  Anthiropologisl,  April-June, 


1006. — "The  Federation  of  the  World," 
by  W.  J.  Bartnett;  San  Francisco, 
Deltner  Travers  Piess.  — "Jackson's 
LL.D.  — A  Tempest  in  a  Tea-Pot," 
by  A.  McF.  Davis,  s  '54;  from  Proceed- 
inge  of  Uie  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  —  "The 
Temple  of  the  Cross,  of  the  Foliated 
Cross  and  of  the  Sun  at  Palenque,"  by 
Charles  P.  Bowditch.  '63.  — "Mayan 
Nomenclature,"  by  C.  P.  Bowditch, 
*63.  — "The  Origin  of  Plato's  Cave," 
by  Dean  J.  H.  Wright;  from  Harv. 
Studies  in  Classical  Phdkl,,  1906.— 
"Fabrication  et  Mise  en  (Euvre  du 
Papier  et  du  Carton;"  Monographies 
Industrielles,  No.  liv;  Ministere  de 
rindustrie  et  du  Travail,  Bruxelles. — 
"Cavour  e  Bismarck:  Un  Paralleb 
Storico,"  by  W.  R.  Thayer.  '81;  Rome, 
Voghera  Ftess. 

MAGAZINE   ABT1CLE8   BT   HABYABD 
MEN. 

Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  (Jan.)  '*  Religion  still 
the  Key  to  Histoiy,"  S.  £.  Baldwin,  L.S. 
'62. 

Amer,  Law  Register,  (Sept.)  "Prise 
and  Gaptnre,*'  G.  C.  Binney,  *78. 

Ailamtic,  (Deo.)  "Ghristanas  and  the 
Literature  of  Disilliuion,*' S.  M.  Orothe», 
A  '99 ;  **  New  National  Forees  and  the 
Old  Laws,"  M.  M.  Bigelow,  p  '79 ;  "The 
Measure  of  Greatness,"  N.  S.  Shaler,  s  '62 ; 
"  The  House  of  Lords,"  W.  Everett,  '60 ; 
"The  Rain  of  Hany  Benbow,"  H.  M. 
Rideout,  '99 ;  "  Unpublished  GoReQK>nd- 
enoe  of  David  Gairiok,"  G.  P.  Baker,  '87; 
"  A  New  Voice  in  Frenoh  Fiction,"  H.  D. 
Sedfirwick,'82;  "  The  Spell  of  Whitman," 
M.  A.  DeW.  Howe,  '87.  (Jan.)  "Tormng 
the  Old  Leares,"  Bliss  Perry;  ''Mutual 
Life  Insoranoe,"  F.  G.  Lowell,  '76; 
"Brawn  and  Gharaotar,"  A.  S.  Pier,  '96. 
(Feb.)  "Reoent  Socialist  Liteiatoxe,"  J. 
G.  Brooks,  t  '70. 

Bostonia.  (Jan.)  "The  New  Engrland 
Modem  Lang^uge  Assooiation,"  J.  Ged- 
des,Jr., '80. 

Canadian  Mag.  (Feb.)  "Sooial  Eto- 
lution  and  Advertiiinff,"  J.  D.  Logan, 
'94. 
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CetOnary.  (Jan.)  '*The  Aiid«iit  Imh 
Sagas,"  T.  Rooaeyelt,  '80. 

Engineering.  (Feb.)  "  The  Relation  of 
Inspection  to  Money^Making  Manage- 
ment," A.  D.  Wilt,  Jr.,  $  '03. 

Green  Bag.  (Deo.)  **  Appointments  to 
the  U.  S.  Snpieme  Conrt,''  J.  Bohonler, 
'59. 

Harper's  Mag.  (Dec.)  "The  Child 
Mind,"  E.  S.  Martin,  '77.  (Jan.)  "To 
the  Credit  of  theSea,"  L.  Mott,  '05. 

LippincoU.  (Feb.)  '*  Shuffling  the  Dip- 
lomatic Court  Cards,"  R.  Bache,  ['82]. 

New  England.  (Feb.)  "Dangers in Onr 
Educational  System,"  G.  S.  Hall,p '77. 

North  American  Rev.  (Jan.)  "JPending 
Immigration  Bills,"  R.  DeC.  Ward,  '89. 

Pttfnam'f.  (Dec.)  "Ten  American 
Paintings  of  Christ,"  H.  St.  Gaudens,  '03. 

Bejfiew  qf  Reviews.  "  Longfellow  Cenr 
tenary,"  F.  G.  Cook,  '82. 

Scribner.  (Feb.)  "J.  R.  Lowell,"  W. 
C.  Brownell. 

World' sWork.  (Jan.)  "Communication 
by  Wire  and  Wireless,"  A.  W.  Page,  '05. 

BHOBT  BEVIBW8. 

—  History  of  Ihs  United  Stated.  Vols. 
VI  and  yn,  18(»-T7.  By  James  Ford 
Rhodes,  k  *01.  (Macmillan :  New  York. 
Qoth,  Svo,  $2.50  per  vol.)  Mr.  Rhodes 
announces  that  these  two  volumes  com- 
plete his  work.  His  first  intention  was 
to  cover  the  generation  from  1850  to 
1885,  but  on  mature  reflection  he  has 
reached  the  condusion  that  with  the 
dection  of  1877  the  historic  war-period 
closed.  After  that  date  new  issues  pressed 
to  the  front,  and  although  the  Demo- 
cratic party  did  not  recover  the  presi- 
dency  until  1885,  the  sequelae  of  the  Re- 
bellion and  of  slavery  had  a  diminishing 
influence  on  American  politics  after  1876. 
These  two  volumes  are  concerned  with 
the  tremendous  question  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, with  the  corruption  of  Grant's 
administration,  with  the  accusations 
against  Blaine,  with  the  ilZoftoma  Claims, 
with  the  Tweed  Ring, — to  mention  only 
the  most  conspicuous  topics.  On  each  of 


them  the  reader  will  find  a  calm,  judicial 
discussion^  and  a  frank  expression  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Rhodes,  for  instance,  glo- 
rifies the  seven  recusant  Senators  who 
voted  for  PTes.  Johnson's  acquittal;  he 
finds  the  evidence  against  Blaine  con- 
dusive;  he  seems  to  regard  TOden  as 
dected  in  1876.  These  and  similar  opin- 
ions will  cany  great  weight  and  will  do 
much  towards  removing  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  these  and  other  once  burning 
issues  from  the  sphere  of  partisan  treat- 
ment. One  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  monumental  work  without 
expressing  the  deepest  gratitude  to  him. 
We  have  other  historians  as  learned,  but 
it  required  just  his  personality  to  lift  the 
history  of  that  momentous  quarter-cen- 
tury to  a  plane  where  every  American  can 
study  it  without  rancor  and  without  bias. 
—  **The  Primmer  at  the  Bar:  Side- 
Kghis  en  ths  Admwittration  of  Crimitud 
Juatiee^**  by  Arthur  Tram,  '96,  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  Y<H*k  County. 
(Scribners:  New  York.  Qoth,  8vo,  $2 
net)  This  is  the  revelation  from!  the  in- 
side of  the  actual  working  ci  criminal 
law  in  New  York.  It  answers  questions 
which  the  public  is  constantiy  asking: 
Is  the  jury  system  a  failure?  Are  the 
innocent  likdy  to  be  punished  ?  Are  po- 
lice magistrates  able  ?  are  th^  corrupt  ? 
Does  the  district  attorney  use  unfair 
means  to  secure  convictions  ?  How  much 
does  the  personal  bias  of  a  judge  count 
for?  And  so  on.  Mr.  Train  describes 
with  point-Uank  vividness  the  ins  and 
outs  of  procedure,  the  tricks  of  lawyers, 
the  dodges  of  defendants.  He  has  innum- 
erable concrete  cases  to  dte  in  illustra- 
tion of  his  statements.  He  writes  in  a 
rattling  style,  somewhat  as  his  chief, 
Mr.  Jerome,  speaks,  and  he  sees  the 
humor  of  the  situation.  He  has  also  a 
plentiful  supply  of  common  sense,  with- 
out which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
district  attorney  to  do  justice.     "The 
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'crime-i8-«-diaea8e'  the<»7,'*  he  aays, 
**haB  been  worked  entirely  too  hard.  .  .  . 
Crime  is  no  more  a  disease  than  sin,  and 
the  sinners  deserve  a  good  share  of  the 
sympathy  that  is  at  present  wasted  on 
the  criminals.  The  poor  fellow  who  has 
merely  done  wrong  gets  but  scant  cour- 
tesy, but  once  jerk  him  behind  the  bars 
and  the  women  send  him  flowers.  If 
crime  is  a  disease,  sin  is  also  a  disease, 
and  we  have  all  got  a  case  of  it  .  .  . 
Every  (me  of  us  has  criminal  propensi- 
ties, —  that  is  tp  say  in  every  one  of  us 
lurk  the  elemental  and  unlawful  pas- 
sions of  sex  and  of  acquirement  It  is 
but  a  play  on  words  to  say  that  the  man 
who  yields  to  his  inclinations  to  the  extent 
of  transgressing  the  criminal  statutes  is 
'diseased.'"  This  is  but  one  sample  of 
Mr.  Train's  talent  for  "straight  talk;" 
we  might  quote  fifty  others  as  whole- 
some and  as  downright.  His  book  will 
be  an  antidote  to  widespread  mawkish- 
ness  and  misconceptions,  and  it  wiU 
serve  to  expose  some  of  the  evils  pro- 
inulgated  by  the  yellow  journals.  Every 
4iKH]ghtf ul  person  ought  to  know  how 
justice  is  meted  out,  and  such  persons 
cannot  do  better  than  learn  through  Mr. 
IMn's  descriptions,  which  are,  further- 
mere,  generally  as  entertaining  as  his 
stories. 

—  The  Spirit  of  Democracy,  By 
Charles  Fletcher  Dole'68.  (Crowell:  New 
Yoik,1906.)  This  volume  grew  out  of  a 
lecture  vrith  the  same  title,  given  by  the 
author  in  1904  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club.  Its  central  theme  is  the 
p^chological  and  ethical  interpretation 
of  democracy.  The  modem  idea  of  the 
solidarity  of  human  society,  an  idea 
which  has  been  applied  mainly  to  so- 
ciological problems,  is  here  applied  to 
contemporary  political  institutions.  "Co- 
operation" is  "  the  free  or  voluntary  dem- 
ocratic ideal,"  "the  dominant  thought 
in  actual  democracy."  AU  the  mechan- 


ism of  government  is  to  be  regarded  as 
oidy  a  means  to  coSperation.  Govern- 
ment secures  the  participation  of  all  in 
the  common  life,  on  the  ground  that 
"whatever  is  good  for  the  hive  is  good 
for  the  bee."  This  general  principle  is 
applied  by  the  author  to  many  special 
topics.  In  its  name  he  attacks  imperial- 
ism, and  the  party  system;  and  advo- 
cates arbitration  and  the  restriction  of 
immigration.  Although  the  book  ooq- 
tains  nothing  that  is  strikingly  original, 
it  deserves  commendation  for  the  tone  of 
good  sense  and  sound  faith  which  per- 
vades it  We  can  afford  occasionally  to 
be  reminded  that  in  spite  of  abuses  our 
institutions  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
just  and  serviceable  that  society  has  yet 
produced.  No  one  with  historical  sense 
and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  can 
desire  the  abandonment  of  the  experi- 
ment of  democracy;  or  deny  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Dole*8  ideal:  "The  new  demand  is 
for  all-round  social  and  democratic  men, 
not  for  those  who  seek  to  get  the  most 
and  give  the  least;  but  for  the  true  art- 
ists, poets,  and  builders,  who  follow  the 
joyous  rule  of  the  world,  that  the  well 
and  whole  man  is  not  here  'to  be  min- 
istered unto,'  but  to  serve,  to  bestow,  to 
give,  and  to  leave  the  world  better  off." 
—  Liberty  t  Utdon,  and  Democracy . 
Hie  National  Ideals  of  America.  By 
Barrett  Wenddl,  '77.  (Scribners:  New 
York.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50.)  These  four 
lectures,  delivered  before  the  Lovi^  In- 
stitute in  1905,  form  part  of  the  longer 
course  which  Prof.  Wendell  gave  before 
the  Sorbonne  the  year  before.  To 
many  readers  th^  will  seem  the  most 
satisfactory  of  Prof.  Wenddl's  essays,  for 
th^  disdose  a  ^sympathetic  recognition 
of  our  national  ideals  which  some  critics 
found  lacking  in  his  "Literary  History 
of  America."  Fh)f.  Wendell  attempto 
at  the  start  to  define  the  national  char- 
acter of  America,  and  he  does  this  vciy 
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properly,  because  institutioiis  are  the 
outcome  of  character.  By  a  natural 
letrogression  he  goes  back  from  Lincoln 
to  Webster»  from  Webster  to  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin,  and  from  them  to  Cot^ 
ton  Mather  and  Increase  Mather,  until 
he  reaches  John  Cotton,  who,  though 
bom  in  England,  had  the  real  Yankee 
sjHrit.  Then  he  traces  the  influence  of 
Calvinism,  especially  in  its  emphasis 
on  general  education,  on  the  formation 
of  our  national  character.  Mr.  Wendell 
mext  follows  the  evolution  of  liberty  as 
an  ideal  and  as  a  practical  political  force. 
He  distinguishes,  of  course,  between 
genuine  liberty  and  spread-eagleism, 
and  he  subjects  the  '*  glittering  and 
sounding  generalities  of  natural  right 
which  constitute  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence" to  a  severe  examination, 
from  which  they  emeige  much  dimin- 
ished. The  chapter  on  Union  is  more 
historical  and  less  philosophical  than 
the  others.  The  conclusion,  on  De- 
mocracy, states  with  vigor  many  of 
the  tenets  of  the  true  democrat,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  false  doctrines  which 
demagogues  have  sown.  There  is  no 
better  passage  in  the  book  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Wendell  treats  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  embodiment  in  the  last 
generation  of  American  ideals,  an  in- 
alienable and  unalloyed  democrat.  Mr. 
Wendell's  analysis  of  American  char- 
acter and  ideals  ought  to  be  pondered 
by  many  of  our  fellow  countiymen  whose 
views  at  present  are  sadly  blurred.  He 
will  give  comfort  neither  to  the  Anglo- 
maniacs  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  the 
Socialists  and  Anarchists  on  the  other. 
—  Local  Government  in  Counties, 
Towns  and  Villages,  By  John  A.  Fairlie, 
•«6.  (Century  Co.:  New  York.  Qoth. 
12mo,  $1.25  net.)  Prof.  Fairlie,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  makes  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  the  American 
State  Series.    The  strength  of  the  New 


Engbmd  communities,  —  may  one  not 
also  say  the  strength  of  the  American 
Colonies?  — lay  in  the  scope  afforded 
for  local  autonomy.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment we  are  witnesses  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween municipal  school  boards  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment —  an  example  of  the  deep-rooted 
local  h<Hne-rule  idea  which  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  American  nature.  Now  Prof. 
Fairlie  has  written  a  compact,  well  ^s- 
tematized  description  of  local  govern- 
ment throughout  the  United  States.  He 
begins  by  describing  the  English  insti- 
tutions £rom  which  our  own  had  their 
origin.  Then  he  follows  the  develop- 
ment,  historically,  of  our  chief  local 
forms.  Next  he  takes  up  one  by  one 
county,  town,  and  parish  officers,  and 
defines  the  functions  of  each  in  each 
section.  Finally,  he  shows  how  far  the 
State,  through  its  boards  of  public  edu- 
cation, OT  charities,  or  public  health,  or 
taxation,  curtails  local  autonomy.  The 
process  of  centralization  goes  on  apace, 
partly  because  the  greatly  increased 
population  requires  to  be  cared  for  fay 
other  methods  than  by  those  which  suf- 
ficed for  small  conmiunities,  and  partly 
because  modern  means  of  communica- 
tion have  brought  about  a  solidarity  of 
interest  undreamt  of  in  days  when  towns 
lived  in  quasi-isdation,  each  praciicalfy 
dependent  upon  its  own  products  for  its 
existence.  Mr.  Fairlie  enables  one  to 
examine  the  political  units  from  which 
our  states  and  the  nation  are  now  built 
up. 
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186S.  Albert  Blair  to  Mrs.  Oara  May 

Spencer  (n^  Urquhart),  at  Crof- 

ton.  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1907. 
1870.  Godfr^  Morae  to  Mrs.  S.  S.  Con- 
Tad,  at  Boston,  Jan.  25, 1907. 
1880.  William     Tilden     Blodgett    to 

Hannah  Whitney,  at  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1907. 
[1889.]  Isaac  Edward  Bingham  to  May 

Sagel,   at  Poughkeepsie,  N.   Y., 

Dec.  15,  1906. 
1889.  Leon  Stacy  Griswold  to  Maiy 

Tucker  Chittenden,  June  27, 1906. 
1889.  Robert  Greenleaf  Leavitt  to  Ida 

Gertrude   Rugg^    at   Arlington, 

Nov.  19,  1906. 
1889.   Frederick    Olin    Raymond    to 

Georgia  £.  Jaques,  at  Haverhill, 

Oct.  81,  1906. 

1891.  Frederick  Wright  Burlingham  to 
Saiah  McDonald  Breck,  at  Claie- 
mont,  N.  H.,  Dec.  19,  1906. 

1892.  Chauno^  Hayden  Blodgett  to 
Tempe  Austin  Hamilton,  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Jan.  16,  1907. 

[1898.]  Edward  MitcheU  Barney  to  Caro- 
line Chalker  Ckrk,  July  19, 1904. 

[1898.]  Stewart  Meily  Brice  to  Catherine 
W.  Mount,  at  New  York  City, 
Nov.  IS,  1906. 

1898.  Paul  Clagstone  to  Cora  Kirk  of 


Chicago,  at  San  Mateo^  Cal.,  May 
7,  1904. 

[189S.]  Louis  Cra^  Cornish  to  Frances 
Eliot  Footep  at  Boston,  June  14, 
1906. 

[1808.]  Skbey  Ikneison  FarweU  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Barrows,  at  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.  27,  1906. 

1898.  WiUiam  Penn  Humphry  to 
Paula  Zefle  Wolff,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Feb.  22,  1905. 

1893.  Philip  Van  Kuren  Johnson  to 
Martha  Therese  Fiske,  at  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  Aprfl  12,  1904. 

[1808.]  William  Howhind  Kenncy  ta 
Grace  Laurence  Burrage,  Sept. 
15,  1908. 

1893.  Frank  Eliot  Stetson  to  Sigrkl 
MQller,  at  Christiania»  Norwiqr» 
Feb.  9,  1905. 

[1803.]  Julian  Constantine  Walker  to 
Lucy  Eastbum,  June  26,  1906. 

1894.  Edward  Chamberlin  Bradlee  to 
Edith  Geny  Keener  at  Lynn,  Dec. 
1,1906. 

1894.  Eric  Alfred  Knudsen  to  Cedlie 
Beta  Alexandra  L'orange,  at 
Christiania,  Norwiqr*  Sept  18, 
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1895.  Howard  Wfcks  Brown  to  Rachel 
Crossman  Newbury,  at  Taunton, 
Jan.  19,  1907. 

1895.  Edward  Waldo  Forbes  to  Mar- 
garet Laighton,  at  Manila,  P.  I., 

Jan.  29,  1907. 
[1897.]  Karl  De  Laittre  to  Rosamond 

KimbaU  Little,  at  Salem,  Nov.  22, 

1906. 
1897.  Augustin    Hamflton  Faricer    to 

Caroline  Dabney,  at  Boston,  Nov. 

1,1906. 
[1897.]  William  Read,  2,  to  Adelaide 

Sumner  Wood,  at  Brookline,  Nov. 

7,  1906. 
1897.  Hany  Sherman  Howe  to  Amanda 

Mayo  Strout,  at  Berlin,  N.  H., 

Sept  29,  1906. 
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1807.  Fhmk  Hale  Tooiet  to  Irene  Chit- 
tenden Parquhar,  at  Denver,  Col., 
May  10,  1006. 

1807.  Stillman  Pierce  Williams  to 
Frances  Ropes,  at  Salem,  Nov.  12, 
1006. 

1808.  Roy  Sela  Goodrich  to  Estelle 
Murray,  at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Oct 
25.  1006. 

1808.  Arthur  Jay  Halle  to  Lillian  Ne- 
derlander,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan. 
81, 1007. 

1808.  William  Henry  Paine  Hatch  to 
Marion  Louise  Townsend,  at 
Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1006. 

1808.  James  Handaayd  Perkins  to  Kat- 
rine Parkman  Coolidge,  at  Bos- 
ton, Not.  22,  1006. 

1800.  Walter  Joseph  Desmond  to  Mar- 
garet Gertrude  Lyons,  at  Waltham, 
Oct.  24,  1006. 

1800.  James  Drummond  Dole  to  Belle 
Dickey,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Nov. 
22,  1006. 

[1800.]  Dexter  Fairbank  to  Evelyn 
Young,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Dec. 
20,  1006. 

1800.  Daniel  Haddock  Farr  to  Adelaide 
L.  Jordan,  at  Philaddphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  10,  1007. 

1800.  Cornelius  Gregory  Fitzgerald  to 
Edith  A.  Carroll,  at  Roxbuiy, 
Nov.  14,  1006. 

1800.  George  Duffield  Hall  to  Biarjorie 
Hays,  at  Montreal,  Can.,  Jan.  16, 
1007. 

1800.  Ralph  McKittrick  to  Emily  Wick- 
ham,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  17, 
1006. 

1800.  James  Nowell  to  Annie  Wyman 
Wood,  at  Arlington,  Jan.  10, 1007. 

1800.  Fred  Adams  Russell  to  Maiy 
Lanman  Prentice,  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  14,  1006. 

1001.  Alvin  Freeman  Bailey  to  Irene 
Smith,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Nov.  28, 
1006. 


1001.  BurriD  Devereux  Baricer  to  Irene 

Fitch  Shepaid,  at  New  York,  N. 

Y.,  Jan.  16.  1007. 
1001.  Robert  MoflStt  Bkdc  to  Eleanor 

Rose  Sunms,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

Oct  1,  1006. 
1001.  Lawrence  Bidlard  to  Alice  Lowell 

Kennedy,  at  Windsor,  Vt,  June 

14,  1006. 
1001.  Arthur  Payne  Crosby  to  Barbara 

Viles,  at  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1006. 
1001.  Theodore  Hale  Sweetser  to  Maiy 

Elizabeth    Baldwin^    at   Chelsea, 

Dec.  27,  1006. 
1008.  Ralph  Stanwood  Foss  to  Bertha 

Washbume  Josselyn,  at  WoUas- 

ton,  Oct.  8,  1006. 
1008.  Parker  Endicott  Marean  to  Clara 

Sortwell  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  81, 

1006. 

1003.  Evan  Randolph  to  Hope  Car- 
Btm,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 
1006. 

1008.  Max  A  Adler  to  Elsie  Ehrich,  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dec  6.  1006. 

1008.  Frederic  Edmund  Tier  to  Msiy 
Regina  Dunleavy,  at  Mount  Car- 
md.  Pa.,  Dec.  18,  1006. 

1008.  Walter  Sheldon  Tower  to  Lureoa 
Wilson,  at  Fall  River,  Dec.  27, 
1006. 

1004.  Chalkley  Jay  Hambleton  to  Eliza- 
beth McMurray,  at  Boston,  Dec. 
5,  1006. 

1004.  Charles  Tuell  Hawes  to  Juliet 
Welsh,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept 
25.  1006. 

[1004.]  Alfred  Wilde  Jones  to  Marion 
Grace  Smith,  at  Roxbuiy,  Jan.  1, 
1007. 

1005.  Herbert  Dod  Allter  to  Elizabeth 
Alberta  Coso,  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  0.  1007. 

1005.  Clifford  Blake  Oapp  to  Edith 
Temple  Home,  at  Dorchester, 
Nov.  14,  1006. 

[1005.]  T.  C.  Eayrs  to  Alice '  Eleanor 
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Hobson,  at  Dorchester,   Jan.   5, 

1907. 
[1905.]  Philip  Hichbarn  to  Elinor  Mor- 
ton Hoyt,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

Nov.  12,  1006. 
[1905.]  William  Louis  Nash  to  Maiy 

Adams    Brewer,    at    Brookline, 

Sept.  26,  1006. 
1906.   Otis   Johnson  Todd   to  Helen 

Laura    Lownds,    at    Bridgeport, 

Ct.,  Aug.  15,  1006. 
S.B.  1896.  Charles  Mlrick  Eveleth  to 

Katherine  Chamberlain,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Sept.  26,  1906. 
S.B.  1901.  Harold  Benjamin  Oark  to 

Dorothy  Q.  Pardee,  at  Hazleton, 

Pa..  Jan.  12,  1907. 
S.B.  1902.   Stanley  Hall   Eldridge   to 

Ethel  Norcross  Fish,  at  Jamaica 

Plain,  Jan.  19,  1907. 
M.D.  1895.  Fred  Sterais  Smith  to  Helen 

Louise  Josselyn,   at  North  An- 

dover,  Jan.  22,  1907. 
LL.B.    1904.   Arthur  Thad  Smith  to 

Ora  S.  Dickey,  at  Milton,  Not. 

15,  1906. 
L.S.  1901.   Frank  Mfller  Chishohn  to 

Elsie  Barnard,  at  Dedham,  Nov. 

28,1906. 
D.M.D.'1895.  Robert  Tucker  Moffatt, 

to  Helen  A.  Parker  at  Brookline, 

Oct.,  24,  1906. 
Sp.    1892.   Talbot   Bailey  Aldrich   to 

Eleanor  Lovell  Little,  at  Salem, 

June  30,  1906. 
S.T.D.  1886.  Alexander  Viete  Gnswdd 

Allen  to  Paulina  Cony  Smith,  at 

Boston,  Jan.  26,  1907. 

NECROLOGY. 

NOYEIfBEB  1,   1906,  TO  JaNUABT  81, 

1907. 

with  Miiie  deaths  of  Mrlier  date,  not 

prtrlonaly  reoardod. 

niPAun>  >r  nn 

BdUor  o/ihe  Quinquennial  Catalogue  9f 

Sarvard  Unioenily, 


TheCoUege. 
1885.  Charles  Vose  Bemis,  M.D.,  b.  21 

June,  1816,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Med- 

ford,  6  Nov.,  1906. 
1847.  John  Marshall  Biarsters,  LL.B., 

b.  8  Feb.,  1827,  at  Manchester;  d. 

at  Cambridge,  27  Jan.,  1907. 
1856.  Edgar  Buckingham  Holden,  b.  4 

June,  18S6,  at  Portland,  Me.;  d. 

at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  26  Mar.,  1906. 

1856.  John  Heniy  Rke,  b.  80  Sept, 
1884,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Leominster, 
20  Apr.,  1906. 

1857.  Charles  Paine  Horton,  b.  1  Oct., 
1886,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  2 
Dec.,  1906, 

1858.  James  Perdval  Townsend,  b.  16 
Feb.,  1889,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  6  Dec.,  1906. 

1859.  William  Wells  NeweU,  Div.  S.,  b. 

24  Jan.,  1889,  at  CamMdge;  d. 
at  Wayland,  21  Jan.,  1907. 

1860.  Geoige  Brooks  Young,  LL.B.,  b. 

25  July,  1840,  at  Boston;  d.  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  80  Dec.,  1906. 

1868.  Marshall  Ayres,  b.  20  Feb.,  1840, 

at  Griggsville,  111.;  d.  at  Newbury, 

N.  H.,  12  Aug.,  1906. 
1863.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  b.  6  Sept.,  1888, 

at  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  d.  at  Bristol, 

Vt,  14  Dec.,  1906. 
1872.  John  Cotton  Brooks,  b.  28  Aug., 

1849,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Paris,  France, 

8  Jan.,  1907. 
1872.  William  Withington  Carter,  b.  29 

Jan.,  1849,  at  Leominster;  d.  at 

Englewood,  HI.,  26  Aug.,  1906. 
1872.  Arthur  Mills,  b.  17  Nov.,  1850,  at 

Boston;  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1 

Jan.,  1907. 
1872.  Henry  Augustus  Muhlenbeig,  b. 

27  Oct.,  1848,  at  Reading,  Pa.; 

d.  at  Rouling,  Pa.,  14  May,  1906. 

1872.  Edward  Child  Sherburne,  b.  24 
Jan.,  1850,  at  Charlestown;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  5  Nov.,  1906. 

1873.  William  Lawrence  Eaton,  b.  0 
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July,  1851,  at  Winchester;  d.  at 

Concord,  17  Nov.,  1906. 
1876.  Charles  Albeit  Dickinson,  b.  4 

July,  1849,  at  Westminster,  Vt; 

d.  at  Corona,  Cai.,  9  Jan.,  1907. 
1876.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.B.;  KM. ; 

b.  24  Aug.,  1855,  at  Worcester; 

d.  at  Worcester,  1  Not.,  1906. 

1878.  Hubert  Engelbert  Teschemacher, 
b.  80  June,  1856,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Boston,  25  Jan..  1907. 

1879.  Stephen  Blake  Wood,  b.  5  April, 
1854,  at  West  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Arlington,  81  Dec,  1906. 

1884.  Horatio  Nelson  Glover,  LL.B.,  b. 

28  Dec.,  1861,  at  Dorchester;  d. 

at  West  Newton,  11  Jan.,  1907. 
1884.  Edward  Haskell  Lounsbuiy,  b.  7 

Oct.,  1862,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 

Wobum,  8  Dec.,  1906. 

1886.  Thomas  Walter  Reynolds,  b.  19 
June,  1859,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
d.  in  Switzerland,  2  June,  1905. 

1887.  James  Willaxd  Dudl^,  MJ).,  b. 
22  March,  1864,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
d.  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  12  July, 
1906. 

1887.  Christian  Kestner.  b.  4  March, 
1866,  at  Lewisville,  Ohio;  d.  at 
Beading,  Pa.,  11  Nov.,  1906. 

1887.  John  Linzee  Snelling,  b.  8  Jan., 
1864,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Newton 
Centre,  11  Jan.,  1907. 

1888.  William  Beals,  b.  8  April,  1865, 
at  Boston;  d.  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  9  Jan.,  1907. 

1889.  Eisner  Christian  Gunther,  b.  28 
Dec.,  1865,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  81  Jan., 
1907. 

1898.  Walter  Augustus  Lecompbe,  M.D., 

b.  24  July,  1870,  at  Syracuse,  N. 

Y.;  d.  at  Boston,  18  Jan..  1907. 
1898.  Davis  Righter  Vail,  LL.B.,  b.  18 

July,  1870.  at  Iowa  City,  la.;  d. 

at  New  York,  N.    Y..    20   Dec, 

1906. 


1896.  WiUiamMossEerkhoff,  b.  29  May, 
1866,  at  Birmingham,  England; 
d.  at  MumeapoUs,  Minn.,  14  Nov., 
•     1906. 

1896.  Harold  William  Lewis,  b.  80  July. 
1874,  at  Madrid,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  7  March,  1908. 

1897.  Moses  Hannibal  Wright,  S.B.,  b. 
6  Sept,  1872,  at  Louisville,  Ky.; 
d.  8  June,  1906. 

1900.  Wesley  Johnson  Gardner,  b.  80 
Jan.,  1877,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  d. 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  15  June, 
1906. 

1901.  Nelson  FairchUd,  b.  22  Sept,  1879, 
at  Bdmont;  d.  at  Mukden.  Man- 
churia, 16  Dec.,  1906. 

1908.  Edward  Clarence  Littig,  b.  6  Sept, 
1878,  in  Scott's  County,  la.;  d.  at 
Davenport,  la.,  4  Nov.,  1906. 

MMcdl  Sthod. 

1852.  Cyrus  KiUam  Bartlett,  b.  28  Jan.. 
1829,  at  Bozford;  d.  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  26  Dec.,  1906. 

1859.  John  Bobbins  Mansfield,  b.  28 
March,  1832,  at  Carlisle;  d.  at 
Cheknsford,  11  Nov.,  1906. 

1864.  Henry  Watson  Dudl^,  b.  80  Nov., 
1881,  at  Gihnanton,  N.  H.;  d.  at 
Abington,  29  Dec.,  1906. 

1866.  Charles  Wihnot  Oleson,  b.  16 
July,  1842,  at  Portland,  Me.;  d. 
at  Lombard,  111.,  1  Dec.,  1906. 

1868.  Aurin  Payson  Woodman,  b.  25 
Sept,  1845,  at  Amesbuiy;  d.  at 
LoweU,  4  Nov.,  1906. 

1878.  Otis  Humphrey  Marion,  b.  12  Jan., 
1847,  at  Burlington;  d.  at  Allston, 
27  Nov.,  1906. 

1884.  Clarence  Walter  Spring,  b.  14 
April,  1859,  at  Salmon  Falls,  N.  H.; 
d.  at  Fitchbuig,  2  Nov.,  1906. 

1891.  Donald  Allan  Fraser,  b.  12  July, 
1856,  at  East  Boston;  d.  at  East 
Boston,  12  Nov.,  1906. 

1892.  Edward  Gihnan  Bryant,  b.  1  Mar., 
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1870,  at  Boston;  d.  at  New  Yaik» 

N,  Y.,  8  Jan.,  1007. 
1802.  Christopher  Philq>  I^ns,  b.  25 

Dec.,  1860,  at  East  Boston;  d.  at 

Boston,  9St  Jan.,  1007. 
1008.  Simon  Peter  Graham,  b.  7  Oct, 

1866,  at  Newbuiyport;  d.  at  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I.,  81  Dec,  1006. 

Law  School, 

1842.  James  Mason  Hoppin,  b.  17  Jan., 
1820,  at  Phmdence,  R.  I.;  d.  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  15  Nov.,  1006. 

1856.  Thomas  Moody  Wyatt,  b.  24  Oct, 
1827,  at  Franklin,  N.  H. ;  d.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.,  14  July,  1006. 

1870.  Arthur  James  McLeod,  b.  20  Sept., 
1820,  at  Westfield,  Queens  Co., 
N.  S.;  d.  at  Clementeport,  N.  S., 
17  Oct..  1006. 

1804.  Charles  Hugh  Stevenson,  b.  5  May, 

1867,  at   Cincinnati,   O.;  d.   at 
Chicago,  111.,  20  Oct,  1006. 

Scientific  School, 
1800.  Edward  Winslow  Stevens,  b.  4 
Oct.,  1877,  at  New  Brighton,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.;  d.  at  Cambridge,  12  Dec., 
1006. 

DivinHy  School. 
1850.  Daniel  Bowen,  b.  4  Feb.,  1881,  at 

Felchville,  Vt;  d.  at  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  1  Jan.,  1007. 
1860.  William  Heniy  Savaiy,  b.  18  Apr., 

1885,  at  East  Bradford  (nowGrove- 

Lind);  d.  at  Boston,  4  Sept,  1006. 

1871.  William  Ganzhom,  b.  15  Sept, 
1882,  at  Sindelfingen,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany;  d.  at  Boston,  20 
Jan.,  1007. 

GradiuOB  School, 
1881.  (A.M.)  Edwin  Howard  Lord,  b. 
1    June,    1850,    at    Sprtngvale, 
Me.;  d.  at  Portland,  Me.,  24  Jan., 
1007. 


T^fupoTQfp  Mcn^bcrt* 


FMpand  from  taeh  date  m  reMh  fte  Sdltor 
of  tlM  QntnqiiMuiial  OatalogOB  of  Hftnrwd  Unt- 
Torattj.  Aaj  ooo  havliig  information  of  the  de- 
BOMO  of  any  Oraduate  or  Temporary  Mombor  of 
a^y  doparfemenft  of  tha  UniToralty  U  aakod  to  aond 
it  to  tha  Bditor  of  tha  QoinqaomUal  Gatalogna 
of  Harvard  UnlTonity,  Harvard  GoUoga  li- 
bfary,  Oambridfa,  Uam. 

[1844.]  Edward  Frothingham,  b.  at  Bos- 
ton; d.  at  Boston,  21  Dec.,  1006. 

[M.  a  1000.]  Channing  Sears  Bullard, 
d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  8  Jan., 
1007. 

[L.  S.  1842.]  Alfred  Huger  Dunkin,  d. 
at  Worcester,  20  Dec.,  1006. 

[L.  S.  1850.]  Dexter  Reynolds,  d.  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  10  Aug.,  1006. 

[L.  S.  1854.]  William  Adolphus  Clark, 
b.  in  1828,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Mai- 
den, 26  Nov.,  1006. 

[L.  S.  1865.]  John  Wisner  Beny,  b.  27 
Sept.,  1880,  at  Lynn;  d.  at  Lynn, 
28  Jan.,  1007. 

\L.  S.  1886.]  Paul  Carlton  Ransom,  b. 
4  March,  1868,  at  Earlville,  N.  Y.; 
d.  at  Coooanut  Grove,  Fla.,  80 
Jan.,  1007. 

[L.  S.  ^880.]  Alexander  MitcheU  Gris- 
wold,  d.  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  20 
Dec.,  1006. 

[L.  S.  1807.]  William  Lionel  Baker,  b. 
at  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  d.  at  Brookline, 
8  Nov.,  1006. 

[L.  S.  S.  1852.]  Philip  Schuyler,  b.  in 
1886;  killed  at  Lynchburg,  Va., 
20  Nov..  1006. 

PL  &  S.  1868.]  Samuel  Lockwood,  b.  2 
Oct.,  1844;  d.  at  Boston,  21  Jan., 
1007. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

There  has  recently  been  revived  the 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  boule- 
vard from  the  Charles  River  Road  to 
Quincy  Sq.  l^  way  of  De  Wolf  St, 
thus  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
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the  PaikwBy  and  the  UniveMiljp  juiouucfa. 
This  scfaenoe,  talked  of  for  maiqr  yean» 
avuined  definite  shape  only  in  liNIS, 
when  a  committee  of  alumni  was  fonned 
to  oooaider  the  matter.  Flans  were  drawn 
and  approved  by  the  Cambridge  Board 
of  Smrey,  but  the  City  Government  re- 
fused to  consider  the  matter  oo  the 
g:round  of  expense.  At  present,  the  Cam- 
bridge Park  CommisBion  is  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  scheme,  not  on^  as  a  beanti- 
fying  improvement  to  the  city,  but  as  a 
source  of  increased  income  which  would 
result  from  the  higher  taxes  aloD^  the 
boulevard.  The  plans  involve  the 
widening  of  De  Wolf  St  from  the  Park- 
way to  the  junction  with  Bow  St  in  front 
of  Westmorly  Court;  and  of  Bow  St 
from  there  to  Quincy  Sq.  Hie  widening 
of  these  streets  will  necessitate  the  dear- 
ing  away  of  many  of  the  undesirable 
houses  in  the  yidnity,  which  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  dty.  Shade-trees  will 
be  placed  on  eadi  side  of  the  avenue  and 
no  car-trades  will  be  allowed.  The  en- 
gineers estimate  that  the  cost  of  the 
boulevard,  induding  the  purchase  of 
oondenmed  property,  wfll  not  exceed 
$225,000.  In  1002  a  fund  of  $40,000  was 
subscribed  by  alumni  to  aid  in  the  com- 
pletion of  this  scheme.  This  amount  is 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cambridge 
Government  whenever  it  deddes  to  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  the  boulevard. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  now  is  the 
time  for  such  an  improvement,  inasmuch 
as,  if  it  is  neglected  longer,  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  on  the  land,  which  would 
have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  construct 
the  avenue,  would  make  the  cost  pro- 
hibitive. George  B.  Dorr,  '74,  is  chair^ 
man  of  Harvard's  conunittee:  address, 
18  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

The  Autumn  Meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
<m  Nov.  20,  21,  and  22.    The  program 


indoded  the  foDowiQg  tides  of  papen  fay 
Harvaid  officers:  W.  T.  Porter,  Vaso- 
motor Bdatkoa:  G.  W.  Fierce,  Wave- 
length Measmcments  in  Yf^rdess  Tdeg- 
nphy;  E.  H.  Hall,  Measurement  of  the 
Thomson  Thennodectric  Effect  in 
Metals;  John  Tkowbridge,  Anafegy  be- 
tween Electrical  Energy  and  Nervous 
Eneigy;  Theodore  Lyman,  I4ght  of  Ex- 
trandy  Short  Wave-leB«th;  W.  M. 
Davis,  The  Easten  Sk>pe  of  the  Mezi- 
canPlatean;  Ellsworth  Huntipgton,  Evi- 
dence of  Dessication  during  Historic 
Times  discovered  in  Chinese  Tdrkestan 
in  1005^06;  W.  H.  Pickering.  Planetaiy 
Invcfsion  and  the  Tenth  Satellite  of 
Saturn;  S.  I.  Bailey,  The  WoHe  of  the 
KuceTekacope;  T.  W.  Ridiards,  L.  J. 
Henderson,  and  H.  L.  Frevert,  the  Heat 
of  Combustion  of  Benzd;  T.  W.  Rkh- 
ards  and  G.  S.  Forbes,  The  Atomic 
Weights  of  Nitrogen  and  Sflver;  R.  T. 
Jackson,  Structure  of  Richthofenia;  W. 
E.  Castle,  On  the  Process  of  Fixii« 
Characters  in  Animal  Breeding;  E.  L. 
Mark  and  J.  A.  Long,  The  Maturation 
of  the  M^wrwiMilMiTi  Ovum;  £.  L  Mark, 
The  Bfarine  Biological  Staticm  at  La 
JoUa,  Cal.;  G.  H.  Parker,  Reactions  of 
Amphioxus  to  Light;  Charles  P.  Bow- 
ditd>.  The  Temples  of  the  Cross,  of  the 
Fdiated  Cross,  and  of  the  Sun,  at  Pal- 
enque^  Mexico;  C.  S.  Minot,  Nature 
and  Cause  of  Old  Age. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  City  Oub,  Boston, 
on  Feb.  7,  the  organization  of  a  Catholic 
Alumni  Qub  of  Harvard  University  was 
completed.  The  following  officers  woe 
dected:  Pines.,  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallivan  of 
South  Boston;  vice-presidents,  Hon.  C. 
J.  Bonaparte  of  Washington.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Blake  of  Boston,  Judge  William  Sulli- 
van of  Brookline  and  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Cal- 
kghan,  O.  S.  P.,  of  Chicago;  sec.,  R. 
M.  Walsh;  treas.,  C.  H.  Skttery  of  Bos- 
ton; spiritual  director.  Rev.  J.  J.  Farrefl 
of  Cambridge;  membership  onrnmittfy. 
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J.  E.  Gflman,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  G.  B.  Gar 
Tin  of  Quincy,  J.  P.  McNamaia,  Jr., 
L.  A.  Rogers,  and  L.  H.  Leaiy.  Arch- 
bishop Williams,  Coadjutor  Archbishop 
O'Connell,  and  Rev.  John  J.  Farrell  were 
elected  to  honorary  membership.  The 
following  were  selected  as  a  governing 
board:  T.  A.  Mullen,  Hon.  E.  L.  Lo- 
gan of  Boston,  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Aiken 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Dr.  J.  T.  Bot- 
tomley,  W.  J.  0*Malley  of  Boston, 
Ptof.  J.  D.  M.  Ford  of  Harvard  Univ»- 
sity,  J.  P.  Lee  of  New  York,  G.  F. 
McKeUeget  of  Cambridge,  W.  E.  Col- 
lins, J.  F.  Cronin,  and  Paul  Fitzpatrick 
of  Boston. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Co- 
operative Society  for  the  year  1906-07 
are :  Stockholder  to  serve  five  years.  Prof. 
B.  Wyman,  '96;  pres..  Dr.  W.  B.  Munro, 
p  '90;  treas.,  W.  M.  Mclnnes,  '85;  sec., 
J.  A.  Field,  'OS;  directors:  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Prof.  C.  L. 
Bouton,  p  '96;  from  the  University  at 
large,  R.  Oveson  2L.;  from  the  Grad- 
uate School,  H.  L.  Blackwell,  '99;  from 
the  Medical  School,  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon, 
'96;  from  the  Law  School,  P.  Dana,  8L.; 
from  the  Senior  Oass,  J.  Reynolds,  Jr.; 
from  the  Junior  Class,  H.  S.  Blair;  from 
the  Sophomore  Class,  S.  Kelly.  Thevd- 
ume  of  business  done  by  the  Co&pera- 
tive  Society  up  to  Jan.  1  was  $186,286. 
The  figures  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  were  $120,459;  increase,  $15,- 
777.  A  gain  of  17  has  been  made  in  the 
membership,  the  figures  on  Jan.  1,  this 
year  and  last  year,  being  2108  and  2066 
respectively. 

The  Harvard  Medical  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  shown  its  interest  in  the 
School  in  a  most  welcome  and  practical 
manner  by  the  creation  of  an  Alumni 
Fund.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  has  been 
received  for  expenditure  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  In  accordance  with  Uie  wishes 
of  the  Association  this  sum  has  been 


utilized  in  the  payment  of  salaries  to  a 
few  instructors  and  assistants  who  will 
devote  the  whole  or  a  laige  part  of  their 
time  to  teaching.  The  students  will  at 
once  receive  the  advantages  of  this  fund 
by  the  better  instruction  which  is  thus 
afforded.  In  addition  to  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  current  expenses,  a  sum  of 
about  $2500  has  been  collected  and 
turned  over  to  the  Corporation  to  tonn 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  Medical  Alumni 
Fund.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Association 
that  this  fund  shall  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  reaches  $100,000,  when  the 
income  is  to  be  expended  according  to 
the  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Department  of  Economics  has 
recommended  that  the  David  A.  Wells 
Prize  ($500)  in  economics  for  1906-07 
be  awarded  to  G.  R.  Lewis,  '02,  magna 
cum  laude,  Ph.D.  '06,  Austin  Teaching 
Fdlow,  and  assistant  in  Economics  1 
and  6.  Mr.  Lewis's  essay  is  on  "The 
Stannaries  of  the  Old  Tin-Mining  Dis- 
trict of  Cornwall,  England."  He  took 
this  subject  as  fypifying  an  important 
dass  of  mines  and  miners  in  the  Middle 
Age,  and  with  the  aid  of  footnotes,  he 
has  also  traced  the  history  of  all  the  min- 
ing classes  in  England  down  to  200  years 
ago.  The  essay,  based  on  researches  in 
archives  at  London,  where  the  author  re- 
sided as  holder  of  a  traveling  fellowship, 
win  soon  be  published  in  book  form  as 
one  of  the  Harvard  Eoonomie  Studies, 
The  judges  of  the  theses  were  Professor 
F.  H.  Dixon  of  Dartmouth  College,  Mr. 
Albert  Shaw  of  the  American  Review  of 
RevietMy  and  Professor  T.  W.  Page  of 
the  University  of  Viiginia. 

Dr.  G.  G.  A.  Murray,  fellow  of  New 
CoDege,  Oxford,  and  professor  of  Greek 
in  Glasgow  University,  will  give  a  course 
of  six  lectures  on  "The  Greek  Saga  Po- 
etry" in  the  Fogg  Lecture  Room,  begin- 
ning Monday,  April  29.  Dr.  Murray  is 
coining  at  the  invitation  of  the  Classical 
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Department  to  deliver  the  annual  aeries 
of  lectures  provided  for  by  the  gift  of 
G.  M.  Lane.  *81.  The  lectuier,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  and 
holder  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Gku^w,  is  a  brilliant 
dassical  and  literary  scholar.  He  has 
written  a  "History  of  Ancient  Greek 
literature,"  two  books  on  Euripides, 
both  verses  and  studies,  and  is  part  au- 
thor of  "Liberalism  and  the  Empire.'* 
He  has  also  published  two  plays,  both  of 
which  have  been  acted.  The  dates  of  the 
six  lectures  are:  April  29,  May  1,  8,  6, 
8,  and  10.  These  lectures  will  be  open  to 
the  public. 

There  have  been  reoently  several 
cabinet  and  diplomatic  changes  involv- 
ing Harvard  men:  Bdlamy  Storer,  '67, 
has  retired  from  the  Embasqr  to  Austria; 
G.  V.  L.  M^er,  '79,  has  been  transferred 
from  Ambassador  to  Russia  to  be  Post- 
master-General of  the  U.  S.;  W.  H. 
Moody,  '76,  Attcxney-General,  has  been 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court;  C.  J.  Bonaparte»  '70,  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  has  become  Attom^- 
General;  J.  W.  Riddle,  '87,  from  Min- 
ister to  Servia  and  Montenegro  has  been 
promoted  Ambassador  to  Russia.  Charle- 
naagne  Tower,  '72,  remains  Ambassador 
to  Germany.  There  are  now  two  Har- 
vard members  of  the  Cabinet  (Bonap 
parte  and  M^er);  two  justices  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (Holmes  and 
Moody);  two  ambassadors  CTower  and 
Riddle);  and  three  ministers  (E.  V. 
Morgan,  '90,  Cuba,  H.  H.  D.  Peiroe, 
['711  Norway,  and  T.  C.  Dawson,  r87], 
Dominican  Republic.)  Beekman  Win- 
throp,  '97,  is  Grovemor  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  his  Annual  Report  President  Eliot 
says  of  the  late  Dean  Shaler:  "As  a 
teacher  Professor  Shaler  was  stimulating, 
inventive,  and  adventurous.  Both  in  his 
lectures  and  in  his  fidd-teaching  he  took 
a  wide  range,  dealt  abundantly  in  facts, 


but  also  used  fredy  his  gift  for  specula- 
tion and  prophecy.  As  an  administrator 
he  built  up  first  the  Department  of 
Geology,  secondly  the  Summer  School, 
and  thirdly  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  with  remarkable  energy  and  skiU. 
As  a  thinker  his  chief  characteristic  was 
fertility.  As  a  man  he  was  aympathetic^ 
vehement,  generous,  and  just  His  inters 
ests  and  capacities  were  extraordinarijy 
various,  embracing  not  only  natural  his- 
toiy,  but  also  literature,  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  and  the  study  of  all  sorts  of  men." 

The  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison  Prise, 
consisting  of  $100  and  a  silver  medal, 
for  the  "best  poem  on  a  subject  or  sub- 
jects annually  to  be  chosen  and  an- 
nounced by  a  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,"  will  this  year  be  given 
for  a  poem  on  one  of  the  following  four 
subjects:  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler, 
The  Waverl^  Oaks,  Cuba,  Tschaikov- 
sky.  Competing  poems  should  not  ex- 
ceed 50  lines,  should  bear  an  assumed 
name,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
sealed  letter  containing  the  true  name 
of  the  writer  and  superscribed  vrith  the 
assumed  name.  The  prize  is  open  only 
to  undetgraduates  of  Harvard  College. 
All  manuscripts  should  be  left  at  Uni- 
versity 5,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty,  by  12  m.,  April  18. 

The  Directors  of  the  re-organised 
Alumni  Association  have  pushed  for- 
ward their  work.  They  have  engaged 
offices  at  50  State  St.,  Boston,  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  Harvard  Treasurer's 
Office;  they  have  appointed  Edgar  H. 
Weils,  '97,  General  Secretary,  at  present 
Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  Mr. 
Welk  will  retain  his  position  as  head  of 
the  Appointments  Office  and,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Administrative  Board,  he  will 
have  a  seat  in  the  Faculty.  Under  his 
supervision  the  general  list  of  Harvard 
men,  past  and  present,  will  be  contin- 
ued and  published,  and  he  will  superin- 
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tend  the  editing  of  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue.  The  Harvard  BvlUHn  will 
be  issued  from  hiB  office,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  J.  D.  Merrill,  '89.  These  ar- 
rangements give  promise  of  making  the 
General  Secretaiy  a  most  useful  link  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  Alumni. 

Tlie  following  additional  scholarships 
for  the  year  1906-07  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School: 
the  David  William  Cheever  scholarship, 
1850,  to  Isaac  Gerber,  IM.  (Harvard 
College  Senior);  the  Joseph  Pearson 
Oliver  schoUrship,  $325,  to  K.  I.  Bal- 
com,  IM.;  the  Edward  M.  Barringer 
sdiolarship,  $800,  to  F.  R.  Ckrk,  IM.; 
the  Isaac  Sweetser  scholarship,  $250,  to 
L.  W.  Bartree,  IM.;  one  half  of  the 
Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  scholarship, 
amounting  to  $112.50,  to  G.  W.  S.  Ish, 
2M.;  one  half  of  the  Lewis  and  Harriet 
Hayden  scholarship,  amounting  to 
$112.50,  to  L.  E.  Wdker,  4M. 

Arthur  Lawrence  Botch,  h  *91.  the 
new  Professor  of  Meteorology,  estab- 
lished, in  1885,  and  has  since  maintained 
the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observar 
tory.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  assistant 
in  Meteorology  in  the  Um'versity.  Ph>f« 
Rotch  has  done  much  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  both  in  this  countiy  and 
abroad.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Jniy  of  Awards  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  and  was  afterwards  made  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In 
1902  the  German  Emperor  conferred 
upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Crown.  IVof. 
Rotch  is  also  a  member  of  various 
scientific  societies  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  has  taken  part  in  numerous  scientific 
expeditions. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  some  time  ago  awarded  the  James 
BaiT  Ames  Prize  to  Frederick  William 
Maitland,  former  Downing  IVofessor  of 
the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  England.  Since  the  award 


was  made,  Mr.  Maitland  has  died  and 
the  decision  of  the  judges  did  not  reach 
Eng^d  until  after  his  death.  The  prize, 
which  was  established  in  1896  by  J.  W. 
Mack,  /  '87,  consists  of  a  sum  of  $400 
and  a  bronze  medal,  and  is  awarded 
evefy  four  years  for  the  most  meritorious 
law  book  or  legal  essay  written  in  the 
English  language  and  published  not  less 
than  one  nor  more  than  five  years  before 
the  award.  The  award  was  based  on  Mr. 
Maitland's  three  volumes  of  the  "Year- 
Book  Series  of  the  Selden  Society.** 

Tlie  Dudleian  Lecture  was  given  on 
Dec.  17,  by  Phrf.  F.  G.  Peabody.  The 
subject  for  the  year  was  the  first  of  the 
series  of  four  subjects  prescribed  by  the 
founder.  Judge  Paul  Dudl^,  in  1750, 
namely:  "The  proving,  explaining,  and 
proper  use  and  improvement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  religion,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  and  understood  by  Divines 
and  Learned  men."  Prof.  Peabody 
spoke  on  "The  Social  Conscience  and 
the  Religious  Life." 

A  marble  pedestal  has  been  placed  un- 
der the  statue  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
*21,  in  Emerson  Hall.  The  pedestal, 
which  replaces  the  temporary  wooden 
pedestal,  is  a  handsome  block  of  brown 
marble,  provided  from  the  legacy  of 
Francis  Boott,  '81,  the  founder  of  the 
Francis  Boott  prizes  in  music.  It  bears 
on  its  face  the  inscription  "Emerson," 
and  on  one  side  the  words  "  From  the 
Class  of  1881  through  Frauds  Boott." 

The  Musical  Union  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  been  pushing  with  vigor  the 
project  of  a  new  Music  Building.  Ar- 
thiur  Foote,  '74,  is  president;  Horatio  A. 
Lamb,  27  Kflby  St.,  Boston,  is  treasurer, 
and  John  W.  Saxe,  16  State  St.  Boston, 
is  secretaiy  of  the  Union,  which  has  more 
than  100  vice-presidents  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  Subscriptions 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lamb. 

In   the   Noivember  elections  Curtis 
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Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  Rep.,  was  rejected  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts;  £.  J.  Lake,  *92, 
Rep.,  was  elected  lieut-goyernor  of  Con- 
necticut; C.  G.  Washburn,  '80,  Rep., 
A.  J.  Peters,  '95,  Dem.,  A.  P.  Gardner, 
'86,  F.  H.  Gillett,  /  '77,  were  elected  to 
Congress  from  Massachusetts;  H.  S. 
Boutell,  '76,  and  G.  E.  Foss,  '85,  from 
Missouri;  and  Nicholas  LongwcHth,  '91, 
from  Ohio. 

The  tall  oak  dock,  a  gift  of  the  Class 
of  1878,  which  has  heretofore  stood  near 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Living-Room 
of  the'  Union  has  been  placed  on  a  ped- 
estal, which  was  built  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess,  in  the  northwest  com»  of  the 
Living-Room.  This  change  was  made  in 
order  to  put  the  gift  in  a  better  light,  and 
give  it  a  more  advantageous  situation. 

During  the  month  of  November  the 
total  board  at  Randall  Hall  amounted  to 
$9015.35.  This  was  an  average  of  $10.02 
per  member  by  the  month,  or  $2.82  by 
the  week.  The  number  of  men  who  eat 
but  one  meal  a  day  at  the  Hall  consid- 
erably lowers  the  average.  The  present 
membership  is  946. 

The  Governing  Boards  have  voted  to 
extend  the  franchise  for  Overseers  to 
holders  of  the  degrees  of  S.B.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.D.  In  the  Board  of  Overseers  the 
vote  stood  25  to  1  in  f avcnr,  the  dissenting 
Overseer  voting  no  because  he  thought 
that  graduates  of  the  other  Schools  ought 
also  to  be  enfranchised. 

The  King  of  Saxony  has  given  the 
Germanic  Museum  a  reproduction  of 
the  Romanesque  pulpit  of  the  church 
of  Wechselburg,  a  monument  of  18th 
centuiy  North  German  sculpture.  Al- 
though the  Museum  during  the  last  three 
years  has  been  open  only  for  two  full 
days  and  two  afternoons  of  each  week, 
it  was  visited  during  that  time  by  more 
than  75,000  persons. 

The  cost  of  the  Stadium  to  Jan.  1  was 
$309,210.45.   This  sum  includes  a  land 


purchase  for  $12,000,  of  which  $5742.96 
was  given  by  Major  EL  L.  Higginson. 
The  Ckss  of  1879  gave  $100,000 ;  and* 
the  Athletic  Committee  has  turned  in 
sums  amounting  to  about  $160,000.  The 
remaining  debt  on  the  Stadium,  with  in- 
terest, amounte  to  about  $50,000. 

Mr.  N.  V.  Tchaikovsky,  a  prominent 
Russian  revolutionist,  now  resident  m 
Enghmd,  who  lately  visited  the  Har- 
vard Library  and  inspected  the  Nihilistic 
collection  it  possesses,  has  presented  to 
the  Library  96  books  and  pamphlets,  and 
a  full  set  of  the  periodical  Revolutsion- 
naifa  Roanya^  —  eveiything  published 
by  the  Sodalist-Revblutionaiy  Party 
since  1902. 

Phjf.  T.  W.  Richards,  '86,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  but  has  been  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  election  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  for  the  cuirent 
academic  year.  He  has  also  been  elected 
an  Honoraiy  Member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution of  Great  Britain. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  in  wire- 
less telegraphy  which  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce 
has  been  conducting  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  recently  invented  a  wave- 
meter  for  use  in  the  sending  apparatus 
which  is  meeting  with  extensive  use  in 
the  government  and  oommereial  stations 
of  the  countiy. 

By  the  death  on  Aug.  18  last  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Cross,  '28,  J.  T.  Morae,  '82, 
became  the  Senior  Alumnus;  at  his 
death  on  Sept.  20,  the  seniority  passed 
to  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  '33,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  was  bom  July  1,  1814.  C.  A. 
Welch,  the  other  survivor  of  1833,  was 
bom  Jan.  31,  1815. 

The  office  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Hart,  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
has  been  moved  from  University  5  to  the 
room  occupying  the  corresponding  place 
in  the  North  Entry  of  University  Hall  — 
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hereafter  to  be  designated  aa  UniTeEsity 
20. 

Prof.  £.  C.  Moore  safled  from  New 
York  early  in  February  on  bis  way  to 
China,  where  he  will  spend  his  half- 
year's  leave  of  absence  in  his  work  as 
a  representative  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Early  in  February,  Alexander  Agaa- 
siz,  '55,  sailed  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  on 
a  three  months*  expedition  to  investigate 
the  coral  formations  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  Among  the  scientists  of  his 
party  is  Dr.  W.  M.  Woodworth,  '88. 

The  unit  system  of  construction,  em- 
ployed so  successfully  in  the  new  Med- 
ical School  buildings,  was  originally  de- 
vised by  Prof.  C.  S.  Minot,  p  '78,  head 
of  the  Embiydogical  Laboratory. 

The  American  Orthopedic  Associa- 
tion, at  its  convention  at  Toronto,  elected 
Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwait,  m  '90,  of  Boston, 
president,  and  Dr.  B.  B.  Osgood,  m  '90, 
of  Boston,  secretary. 

E.  J.  Lake,  *92,  who  has  been  elected 
Lieutenant-Grovemor  of  Connecticut, 
will  be  for  two  years  ex-officio  a  member 
of  the  Yale  Corporation.  —  Bridgeport 
(a.)  Standard, 

On  Nov.  29, 1607,  John  Harvard  was 
baptized  at  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
How  will  the  University  celebrate  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Founder  next  No- 
vember? 

There  are  42,421  vdumes  and  86,322 
pamphlets  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum,  an  increase  of  1264  vd- 
umes  and  1289  pamphlets  over  the  num- 
bers {neviously  reported. 

The  German  Emperor  has  conferred 
on  Professors  Kuno  Francke  and  Hugo 
Miinsterberg,  the  Order  of  the  Crown, 
second  dass. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
will  be  the  guest  of  Harvard  at  Com- 
mencement. 


By  recent  votes  of  the  Groveming 
Boards  all  graduates  of  the  ScientiiBc 
and  Graduate  Schools  are  entitled  to 
vote  for  Overseers  on  Conmiencement 

The  French  Government  has  conferred 
upon  Ph>f .  A.  P.  Andrew,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  the  honorary  title  of 
Officier  d^Aoadhne. 

Fni.  R.  B.  Dixon,  '97,  of  the  De- 
partment ci  Anthropology,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society. 

The  feasibility  of  founding  a  large 
Eburvard  Club  in  Boston  is  being  dis- 
cussed. 

PositicHis,  the  salaries  of  which  aggre- 
gated over  $800,000,  were  secured 
through  the  Appointments  Conmiittee 
last  year. 

The  Gardner  Collection  of  Photo- 
graphs now  numbers  5629  photograi^is, 
5056  slides,  and  1286  negatives. 

The  second  annual  banquet  of  the 
Bussey  Institution  Association  was  held 
at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  on  Feb.  4. 

Fres.  Roosevdt,  *80,  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  of  $37,000. 

—  Cerde  Francois  Lectuirer,  1907.  Le 
Vioomte  d'Avenel,  who  gives  this  year 
the  10th  series  of  Hyde  Lectures  before 
the  Cercle  Franfais,  was  bom  June  2, 
1855.  He  has  explored  the  economical 
life  and  material  civilization  of  France 
from  1200  to  1900.  His  first  book  ap- 
peared 80  years  ago  when  he  belonged 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Departmental  and  Com- 
munal Administration.  He  early  forsook 
public  life  and  gave  all  his  time  to  litera- 
ture. In  1877  he  undertook  an  extensive 
investigation  on  France  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, on  its  government,  on  its  nobility, 
its  clergy,  and  on  all  the  machinery  of 
its  administration:  finances,  army,  navy, 
justice,  public  instruction,  etc.  This 
great  wwk  which  bears  the  title  of  Bichi- 
lieu  et  la  Monarchie  abxlue,  comprises 
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four  volumes  in  8^  and  was  given  the 
Grand  Prix  Gobert  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, the  highest  distinction  of  its  kind. 
M.  d*Avenel  was  struck  by  the  multi- 
tude of  facts  on  the  subject  which  were 
ignored  and  he  set  to  work  to  investigate 
them.  Others  had  done  the  same  before, 
but  his  method  was  quite  different. 
What  appealed  more  to  the  public  in 
Rickdieu  el  la  Monorchia  absoltie  was 
the  economical  and  financial  questions 
treated  by  the  author  with  authority 
and  competence.  He  conceived  the 
plan  of  gathering  in  numerous  tables  the 
cost  price  of  everything  from  the  Middle 
Age  to  our  day;  the  cost  and  rent  of  land 
and  of  houses,  of  com,  meat,  drinks, 
of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  clothing, 
linen,  tissues,  fuel,  lighting,  metals,  build- 
ing materials,  furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  horses  and  fodder,  traveling  and 
transportation  of  merchandises,  etc., 
and  especially  wages  of  the  working 
class,  salaries  and  honorarium  of  liberal 
professions.  Part  of  these  figures  — 
there  are  more  than  100,000  of  them  — 
have  been  published  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  the  work  was  awarded 
twice  the  Prix  Rossi  by  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques. 
Among  the  other  books  published  by 
M.  d*Avenel  are  le  MkanMme  de  la 
vie  modeme,  a  work  which  is  popular 
now  in  France,  which  gives  in  five  vol- 
umes in  18^  a  picturesque  and  pervading 
description  of  the  principal  branches  of 
French  industry  and  commerce,  of  the 
great  dry  goods  stores,  of  Paris  houses, 
theatres,  ol  feminine  dresses,  of  French 
banks,  etc.;  and  Lea  Franpaie  de  mon 
iemps,  a  work  in  which  the  author 
analyzes  'Me  m^canisme  des  gens'*  and 
which  recalls  Lee  Caradhree  of  La^ 
bruy^re.  At  Harvard,  M.  d'Avenel  gives 
in  Sanders  Theatre  8  lectures  on  "His- 
toire  Economique  de  la  France  depuis  le 


Moyen  Age  jusqu'au  xx*  sikle,**  viz.: 
Les  d^oouvertes  dues  k  la  nouvelle  his- 
toire  Economique  et  ptrrie;  Les  pay- 
sans  et  Tagriculture,  depuis  le  moyen 
&ge  jusqu'^  nos  jours;  Le  Sodaliame 
d*hier  et  la  gen^  de  la  propria  indi- 
vidueUe  r^oente;  L'ouvrier,  le  manoeuvre 
et  le  domestique,  andens  et  actuels: 
leurs  salaires;  Le  budget  des  d^penses 
de  l'ouvrier  et  du  paysan  depuis  sept 
cents  ans;  L'influence  de  FEtat  et  oeUe 
des  mouvements  de  la  population  sur  le 
prix  du  travail;  Les  riches  du  pass£  et 
du  present;  De  quoi  se  composaient  les 
fortunes  des  riches  et  des  bourgeois 
d'autrefois. 

—  The  Ethnological  Expedition  to 
South  America  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Peaboci^  Museum  sailed  from  New  York, 
Dec.  17.  The  party  will  probably  be 
away  three  years;  it  consists  of  Dr.  W. 
C.  Farabee,  '00,  instructor  in  Anthro- 
pdogy  and  the  chief  scientist  of  the  ex- 
pedition; his  two  assistants,  J.  W.  Hast- 
ings, '05,  and  L.  J.  de  Milhau,  '06;  Mrs. 
Farabee;  and  the  accompanying  {^y- 
sidan.  Dr.  E.  F.  Horr,  who  has  been  an 
anny  surgeon  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines.  They  sailed  on  a  Government 
steamer  for  the  Isthmus  and  from  Pan- 
ama win  go  by  steamer  to  Mollendo^ 
Peru,  and  thence  by  train  to  Arequipa. 
The  members  have  official  and  peraonal 
letters  from  IVes.  Roosevelt  and  Sec 
Root,  who  have  shown  great  interest  in 
the  expedition  and  its  objects.  The  great 
Inca  Mining  Co.  has,  through  its  presi- 
dent, offered  all  possible  courtesies  to  the 
party,  induding  its  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  as  this  company  employs  sev- 
eral hundred  men  and  has  a  thorough^ 
organized  ^stem  of  post-houses  and 
roads  over  the  Andes,  the  services  of  the 
company  will  be  of  great  assistance.  Tlie 
party  expects  to  make  from  its  head- 
quarters at  Arequipa,  on  the  western 
dope  of  the  Andes,  where  the  Harvard 
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Observatoiy  is  situated,  trips  ci  a  few 
months'  duration  into  the  sunounding 
territory.  The  scientific  objects  of  the 
wwk  will  be  to  gather  all  possible  infor- 
mation on  the  origin,  manners  of  life, 
physical  characteristics,  and  ciirilization 
of  these  South  American  tribes  of  In- 
dians about  whom  little  is  known.  The 
only  expedition  ci  this  scnrt  made  into 
this  territory  was  conducted  by  Ger- 
mans;  but  as  their  work  was  very  in- 
complete, the  rcigion,  from  an  ethnolog- 
ical point  of  view,  is  practically  unex- 
plored. The  financing  of  the  expedition 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate who  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  ethnological  department  ci 
the  University.  The  general  oversight 
and  planning  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
in  the  charge  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  $ 

'est, 

—  Where  this  Yeca^e  Studeftte  eome 
from.  The  enrolment  by  states  in  all 
departments  of  the  UniTersity,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Summer  School  and  the 
Afternoon  and  Saturday  Courses  for 
Teachers,  as  given  below,  is  much  the 
same  as  last  year.  The  figures  show  a 
representation  from  Massachusetts  of 
almost  50}  per  cent,  of  the  total  registra- 
tion in  the  University,  a  decrease  of  a 
little  over  1  per  cent,  from  last  year.  The 
present  representation  from  New  York 
State  is  a  little  over  12)  of  the  total  regis- 
tration as  compared  with  12}  per  cent 
last  year.  Of  the  foreign  countries,  China 
has  shown  the  greatest  increase  in  en- 
rolment in  the  University,  having  19 
representatives  as  compared  with  2  last 
year.  The  figures  in  detail  follow:  Massa- 
chusetts, 2033;  New  York,  408;  Penn- 
^Ivania,  166;  Ohio,  130;  Maine,  113; 
Illinois,  107;  Rhode  Island,  103;  New 
Hampshire,  75;  New  Jersey,  66;  Mis- 
souri, 56;  California,  47;  Iowa,  45; 
Connecticut,  41;  District  of  Columbia, 
85;  Indiana,  34;  Kentucky,  33;  Minne- 


sota, 20;  Colorado,  25;  Wisconsin,  25; 
Maryland,  23;  Michigan,  20;  Vermont, 
20;  Washington,  15;  Kajisas,  13;  Ala* 
bama,  12;  Tennessee,  12;  Texas,  12; 
Georgia,  11;  Viiginia,  11;  West  Vir- 
ginia, 11;  South  Carolina,  10;  Louisi- 
ana, 10;  North  Carolina,  0;  Nebraska, 
0;  Oklahoma,  8;  Oregon,  8;  South  Da- 
kota, 6;  Utah,  6;  Arkansas,  5;  Florida, 
4;  Delaware,  3;  New  Mexico,  3;  Mon« 
tana,  8;  North  Dakota,  2;  Mississippi, 
2;  Nevada,  2;  Idaho,  1;  Wyoming,  1. 
The  foreign  possessions  send  as  fol- 
lows: Hawaii,  7;  Porto  Rioo,  3;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  1.  Fore^n  countries:  Can- 
ada, 38;  China,  19;  England,  7;  Japan, 
7;  Mexico,  4;  France,  3;  Germany,  8; 
India,  %;  Italy,  3;  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  3;  South  Africa,  2;  Argentina, 
2;  Asia  Minor,  2;  Cape  Town,  2;  Ire- 
land, 2;  New  Zealand,  2;  Columbia,  1; 
Costa  Rica,  1;  Cuba,  1;  Bulgaria,  1; 
Hungary,  1;  Jamaica,  1;  Portugal,  1; 
Russia,  1;  Switzerland,  1;  TVinidad,  1; 
Turk^,  1;  New  South  Wales,  1.— Hot- 
vard  Critneon. 

—  Dean  LangdeU.  "As  a  teadier 
Professor  Langdell*s  great  service  was 
his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  teach- 
ing law  —  the  case  method.  He  not  only 
conceived  the  method,  but  put  it  into 
practice  by  writing  the  books  needed  in 
its  application  to  large  classes,  and  using 
these  books  successfully  in  his  own 
courses  of  instruction.  He  thus  trained 
a  series  ci  enthusiastic  young  disciples, 
who  in  a  few  years  demonstrated  that 
th^  had  a  great  advantage  in  their  pro- 
fession over  their  contemporaries  trained 
in  other  ways.  Some  of  these  disciples 
became  themsdves  teachers  of  law,  and 
so  spread  the  case  method.  Professor 
Langdell  lived  to  see  his  invention 
adopted  in  most  of  the  leading  law  schoob 
of  the  country,  and  utilized  also  in  teach- 
ing government,  international  law,  eco- 
nomics, diplomacy,  and  medicine.    As 
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Dean  of  the  Law  School  Profeasor  Lang- 
dell's  main  ideas  were  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  admission  and  graduation, 
lengthen  the  period  of  residence,  and 
compel  every  candidate  for  the  degree  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  an  advantageous 
order,  and  as  means  to  these  ends  to  en- 
large the  library  and  improve  its  admin- 
istration. Almost  all  the  measures  he 
advocated  were  restrictive  or  repellent; 
many  of  them  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  profession;  but  they  re- 
sulted, alter  many  years  of  struggle  and 
doubt,  in  vefy  conspicuous  success,  dem- 
onstrated by  the  growth  of  the  School, 
and  the  careers  of  its  graduates.  Pro- 
tesBoe  Iiangdell  was  a  thoughtful,  dear, 
and  original  writer  on  topics  in*the  law 
or  in  business  which  hai^)ened  to  inter- 
est him.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  pa- 
tience and  thoroughness  veith  which  he 
prepared  himself  to  write  a  lecture,  an 
essay,  or  a  book-notice.  His  life,  like  his 
character,  was  simple,  affectionate,  inde- 
pendent, and  dignified."— Pre«.  Elicft 
Anntud  Report 

—  Harvard-YaU  Debatet.  Following 
is  a  record  of  the  debates  between  Har- 
vard and  Yale^  together  with  the  decision 
in  each  case: 

1898  —  At  Cambridge;  Harvard. 

1893  —  At  New  Haven;  Harvard. 

1894  —  At  Cambridge:  Harvard. 
1894  —  At  New  Haven;  Harvard. 
1896  —  At  Cambridge;  Harvard. 

1896  —  At  New  Haven;  Yale. 

1897  —  At  Cambridge;  Yale. 

1898  —  At  New  Haven;  Yale. 

1899  —  At  Cambridge;  Harvard. 

1900  —  At  New  Haven;  Harvard. 

1901  —  At  Cambridge;  Harvard. 

1902  —  At  New  Haven;  Harvard. 

1903  —  At  Cambridge;  Harvard. 

1904  —  At  New  Haven;  Yale. 

1905  —  At  Cambridge;  harvard. 

1906  —  At  New  Haven;  Harvard. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

BEPOBIB     or     THE     JOINT   OOMMIITEB. 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  and 
the' Board  of  Overseers  —  The  Joint 
Omunittee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
University  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report. 

They  heard  several  professors  at  a 
series  of  meetings,  and  the  President 
communicated  to  the  Committee  letters 
received  from  other  professors,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  the  discussion 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
the  expediency  of  instituting  a  Presi- 
dent's cabinet  or  council,  and  the  results 
of  that  discussion.  It  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  from  the  discussions  in  the 
Faculty  that  the  idea  of  a  IVesident's 
cabinet,  or  a  council  of  deans,  or  a  group 
of  vice-presidents  with  separate  prov- 
inces, was  almost  unanimoiisly  distrusted 
by  the  Faculty  as  tending  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  authority  which 
would  incline  toward  excessive  conserva- 
tism. The  Committee  have  considered 
for  themselves  all  the  various  opinions 
and  recommendations  which  have  been 
brought  to  their  notice,  and  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  have  agreed  on  the 
following  statement : 

The  existing  difficulties  in  the  organ> 
i2sation  and  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity rehite  to  the  business  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  President,  and  the  various 
Boards  and  Committees  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  majority  of  your  Committee  that 
no  changes  are  necessary  in  the  functions 
€i  the  Onrporation,  the  President,  and 
the  Faculty  Boards  and  Committees,  but 
that  valuable  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  present  modes  of  performing  those 
functions.  The  Corporation  meetings 
have  been  of  late  years  encumbered  with 
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\  of  details.  Last  summer  a  new 
Board  was  created,  called  the  Resideiit 
Executive  Board,  consisting  of  the  Pk^- 
dent»  the  Comptroller,  the  Bursar,  the 
Inspected  of  Grounds  and  Buildings, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation,  the 
Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  CoDege,  and 
the  Regent.  This  new  Board  is  to  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  administrative 
details  which  have  heretofore  been  car- 
ried through  the  Pk^dent  to  the  Corpor- 
ation. The  Board  has  stated  meetings 
once  a  fortnight,  and  disposes  finally 
of  most  of  the  questions  which  come  be- 
fore it,  referring  to  the  Corporation,  in  a 
well-prepared  state,  such  matters  only  as 
require  action  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  FeUows.  At  the  stated  meetings 
of  this  Board  the  members  have  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  about  each  other^s 
work,  and  bringing  about  the  desirable 
oo5peration  between  their  different 
offices.  The  establishment  of  this  Board 
is  an  undoubted  improvement,  which 
has  been  effected  since  your  Committee 
were  appointed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  your 
Committee  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity does  not  need  to  be  relieved  of 
any  function  he  now  performs;  but  he 
ought  to  be  relieved  of  details  in  many 
directions,  and  to  have  more  assistance 
than  he  now  has  in  conducting  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  University.  The 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  to  Uie  Presi- 
dent (the  title  was  subsequently  changed 
to  Secretary  to  the  Corporation),  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  in 
1901,  was  an  important  administrative 
improvement,  and  this  improvement,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  should 
be  carried  farther.  The  Secretary  should 
have  an  assistant,  a  graduate  ctf  the  Col- 
lege with  a  liking  for  administrative 
work,  and  a  desire  to  render  active  serv- 
ice to  the  University.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Corporation  should  also  be  pro- 


vided with  larger  quarters  in  Univer- 
sity Hall.  Through  the  Secretary  and 
his  assistant  much  of  the  President's 
correspondence  can  be  conducted,  and 
much  of  the  Corporation  business  can  be 
thoroughly  prepared  so  as  to  save  time  at 
the  Corporation  meetings. 

Since  1890,  when  the  present  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Scienoes  was  first  organized, 
the  Faculty  has  greatly  increased  in  size, 
and  has  more  and  more  delegated  its 
executive  business  to  administrative 
boards  and  committees,  and  to  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Faculty  by  subject  of  in- 
struction called  Divisions  and  Depart- 
ments. The  Faculty  is  much  too  large 
a  body  for  executive  work;  but  it  is  an 
invaluable  body  for  discussion  and  legis- 
lation. Through  its  Deans  and  its  vari- 
ous subdivisions  and  committees  it  now 
transacts  its  executive  business  much 
more  effectively  than  formerly,  and  more 
effectively  than  any  other  Faculty  m  the 
University  now  conducts  its  Inisiness. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  changed  in  its  structure, 
or  in  its  functions;  but  the  grounds  on 
which  its  four  Deans  have  been  selected 
may  well  be  somewhat  broader  in  future, 
and  the  size  of  some  of  its  subdivisions 
for  executive  purposes,  like  the  adminis- 
trative boards  and  standing  committees, 
for  example,  may  well  be  reduced.  In 
selecting  future  Deans,  more  attention 
may  be  directed  to  their  insight  and  fore- 
sight in  educational  matters,  and  their 
capacity  to  develop  systematically  their 
several  sections  of  the  University.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  necessary,  in  selectmg 
Deans,  to  keep  in  view  also  their  ability 
to  deal  successfully  vnth  the  individual 
student.  Already  the  four  Deans  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scienoes  have  acted 
with  the  President  as  a  sort  of  councfl  or 
committee  to  present  to  the  Faculty  pro- 
jects for  discussion. 

Each  Division  or  Department  of  the 
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Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  oondsts 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who 
teach  the  subject  which  characterizes 
and  defines  the  Division  or  Department, 
as»  for  example,  the  Classics,  History  and 
Government,  Mathematics,  or  Chem- 
istry. The  membership  of  these  Divis- 
ions or  Departments  is  therefore  large 
or  small,  aooording  to  the  number  of 
teachers  provided  for  the  several  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Divis- 
ions or  Departments  are  now  selected 
by  the  President  and  the  four  Deans  who 
sit  in  the  Faculty;  and  these  Chairmen 
are  changed  every  few  years.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  Chairman  serves  more  than  five 
consecutive  years,  and  seniority  is  not 
regarded  in  the  selection  of  Chairmen. 
The  Chairmen  of  large  Divisions  or  De- 
partments have  a  considerable  amount 
of  correspondence  and  other  business 
which  requires  derical  assistance.  In  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  College 
should  provide  a  clerical  force  expressly 
to  aid  the  Chairmen  of  Divisions  and 
Departments  in  the  dispatch  of  their 
official  business. 

The  Administrative  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees of  the  Faculty  might,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee,  be  advan- 
tageously reduced  in  size.  This  pro- 
cess has  already  begun,  but  might  well 
be  carried  farther.  Large  committees 
are  less  effective  than  small  commits 
tees,  and  they  consume  the  time  of  an 
unnecessary  number  of  University  teach- 
ers. 

The  subordinate  Boards  and  Com- 
mittees heretofore  established,  or  to  be 
established,  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  final  action  on  all  questions  for  the 
determination  of  which  sound  precedents 
have  been  settled,  or  which  can  be  acted 
upon  under  standing  rules  of  the  Corpor- 
ation or  the  Faculty.  They  should  be 
advised  not  to  refer  to  the  Corporation 


or  to  the  Faculties  questions  which  in- 
volve no  change  of  established  policy  or 
practice.  When  good  judgment  suggests 
that  an  exception  be  made  to  a  general 
rule  or  practice,  the  Board  or  Commit- 
tee concerned  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  exception  itself.  In  other 
words,  administrative  discretion  should 
be  freely  used  by  trusted  officials  and 
committees. 

In  conclusion,  the  majority  of  your 
Committee  desire  to  express  the  belief 
that  the  organization  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is,  in  general,  a  singularly  for- 
tunate and  successful  one,  and  particu- 
lariy  that  the  functions  of  the  President, 
as  th^  have  been  developed  during  the 
growth  of  the  University  since  the  Civil 
War,  are  of  high  value,  in  that  they  tend 
to  unify  the  University,  and  to  place  the 
experience  of  each  Governing  Board 
and  every  Faculty  at  the  service  of  the 
whole  institution.  The  chief  innovatioD 
in  the  administration  of  the  University 
since  1890  is  the  growing  influence  of  the 
Divisions  and  Departments  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences.  This  growth  is 
wholesome,  and  should  be  encouraged, 
and  coordinated  with  the  functions  of 
the  Corporation,  the  President,  and  the 
Faculty.  It  may  be  expected  that  the 
Divisions  and  Departments  will  ulti- 
mately control  annual  appointments, 
suggest  prcHnotions  of  young  teachers, 
propose  extensions  of  instruction,  and 
devise  and  urge  new  expenditures  for 
apparatus  and  equipment.  Their  action 
will  need  to  be  activdy  supervised  by 
the  President,  the  Deans,  and  the  Fac- 
ulty's Conmiittee  on  Instruction.  The 
functions  of  this  last  named  Commit- 
tee will  probably  need  to  be  gradually 
enlarged;  indeed,  this  process  has  alread{y 
begun. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes, 
or  rather  improvements,  which  your 
Committee  suggest  are  all  natural  out- 
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growths  of  present  practices,  or  develop- 
ments of  measures  already  initiated. 
Charles  W,  Eliot. 
Henry  P.  WalcoU, 
Francis  C  Lowdl^ 
Louis  A.  Frothmgham. 
Dwcmber  12, 1006. 

The  midersigned,  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  is  miable  to  concur  in  certain 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  Re- 
port; especially  in  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  paragraph  beginning  "In 
conclusion  **  (p.  S).  He  does  not  think, 
however,  that  any  beneficial  results 
would  follow  from  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  dissent  at  this 
time.  He,  therefore,  confines  himself  to  a 
mere  intimation  that  in  his  judgment  far 
more  comprehensive  measures  of  re- 
form would  be  desurable  than  those  indi- 
cated above.  So  far  as  they  go,  however, 
the  changes,  etc.,  proposed,  would  not 
seem  to  be  in  themselves  open  to  objec- 
tion. To  them,  therefore,  as  partial 
remedies  applicable  to  existing  condi- 
tions, he  gives  assent. 

Charles  F.  Adams, 

December  12,  1006. 

The  undersigned  feels  that  the  changes 
reoonmiended  in  the  majority  repwt  are 
probably  in  the  right  direction,  but  that 
they  still  leave  the  administrative  organ- 
isation of  the  University  in  a  cumber- 
some and  somewhat  ineffective  condi- 
tion. 

James  J.  Storrow. 

January  0, 1007. 

IN  PRAISE  OP  ROWING.* 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  express 
my  entire  sympathy  with  the  doctrine 
which  has  been  preached  here  several 

1  Speech  at  the  dinner  to  the  Harvaxd 
Obew,  Hotel  Somenet.  Boaton,  Nov.  22, 1006. 


times  to-night,  that  in  rowing  and  rowing 
hard  you  get  great  fun.  That  is  just 
what  I  got  in  the  year  1868.  But  I  will 
point  out  another  thing  in  regard  to  that 
fun  —  it  lasts;  it  lasts  all  one's  life.  I 
can  still  row  and  it  stiU  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  row.  Now,  gentlemen,  that 
is  more  than  you  can  say  of  any  other 
sport  which  is  used  in  o^ege.  This  is 
a  sport,  the  fun  of  which  lasts  until  you 
are  over  70.  I  will  not  go  beyond  that 
But  I  am  sure  (tf  that. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  a  sport  which 
is  absolutely  dean  and  honorable.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  there  is  only  one  other 
sport  in  college  of  which  you  can  say 
that,  I  believe,  at  this  moment,  and  that 
is  tennis. 

Another  thing  is  to  be  said  about 
rovnng  —  it  is  highly  co-operative  in  its 
nature.  You  must  get  eight  men  to  do 
their  level  best  together,  and  that  is  a 
mighty  wholesome  lesson  for  all  life, 
gentlemen.  You  will  hardly  get  a  better 
lesson  than  that  in  your  College  course, 
or  your  life  course  either.  It  is  the  lesson 
of  doing  your  level  best  faithfully  to 
your  mates  —  of  working  in  a  group  and 
working  hard. 

And  there  is  another  thing  about  it 
which  lasts  for  life,  and  that  is  that  in 
rowing  you  do  not  work  for  money  or  any 
selfish  object.  You  are  working  for  fun, 
but  you  are  working  for  comradeship 
and  for  the  honor  of  your  College.  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  what  is  the  happiest 
thing  through  life  —  the  very  happiest 
thing  there  is  in  the  world  to  do  —  work 
hard,  work  with  a  group  of  comrades, 
and  work  unselfishly  for  a  good  object 
That  is  what  a  great  many  men  I  see  be- 
fore me  —  rowing  men  and  some  men 
who  say  they  did  not  row  in  College  — 
have  done  all  through  their  lives. 

So  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  rowing  is 
the  best  sport  that  is  in  college  now.  It 
always  has  been.  It  is  comparatively  an 
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unchanging  sport,  that  is,  there  are  no 
new  trickB  this  year,  no  secret  practice, 
no  invisible  perfonnances.  It  is  all  in  the 
open.  That  is  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
a  sport  nowadays.  All  the  long-lived 
sports  change  little  from  generation  to 
generation;  and  if  you  see  a  spcHrt  in 
which  there  are  new  tricks  every  year 
you  may  know  by  that  fact  alone  that  it 
is  not  a  good  sport  to  have  in  a  college. 

I  look  back  on  my  own  experience  in 
rowipg  with  real  {Measure  to-day.  It  is  a 
good  many  years  ago  now  that  Agassiz 
and  I  rowed  together  in  the  same  boat 
I  remember  his  telling  me  in  rather  an 
acute  way  that  I*d  better  feather  my  oar 
a  little  mOTe.  He  was  quite  right,  I 
needed  that  I  remember  the  num  who 
rowed  No.  4,  as  we  were  coming  back 
on  our  sixth  mile  in  the  second  race  in 
wfakh  I  rowed,  saying,  *'Mr.  Eliot*'  —I 
was  a  tutor  then  and  he  was  an  under- 
graduate—'*  Mr.  Eliot,  don't  row  so 
hard,  I  am  getting  tired."  I  did  not 
want  to  stop  rowing  hard,  so  I  said  to 
Caspar  Crowninshidd,  who  rowed  No. 
2,  on  the  tired  man's  side,  "Caspar, 
can't  you  do  stiU  more?"  "Yes,"  said 
he,  "I  can;"  and  he  did,  and  I  did  not 
have  to  stop  rowing  hard. 

These  experiences,  gentlemen,  get 
engraved  on  one's  memory  in  such  ex- 
citements, and  the  old  man  looks  back 
upon  them  with  entire  satisfaction,  with 
a  real  pleasure. 

I  remember  another  little  incident 
connected  with  that  year  of  rowing.  As 
Agassis  has  stated,  we  were  very  poor. 
We  had  not  paid  for  that  boat  which  he 
said  we  had  bought,  and  we  depended 
on  our  first  prize  money  to  pay  for  it. 
Well,  the  day  before  the  race  it  appeared 
that  there  were  to  be  IS  or  14  boats  in 
the  race,  and  we  said  to  each  other, '  How 
are  our  friends  going  to  know  us  in  the 
regatta  with  IS  or  14  boats?  We  have 
no  uniform,  nothing  at  aU  to  ^^ig^ingififfli 


us.'  We  had  rowed  in  our  various  under- 
clothes up  to  that  time.  So  Ben  Crown- 
inshidd and  I  went  down  to  Hovey's 
and  bought  six  red  handkerchiefe,  just 
about  that  cdor  [picking  up  a  flower 
from  the  taUe],  and  we  tied  those  hand- 
kerchiefs around  our  heads,  and  that, 
gentlemen,  is  the  origin  of  the  Harvard 
red.  Here  is  the  kind  of  silk  handker- 
chief that  was  worn  a  few  years  later 
[showing  a  handkerchief].  It  is  not  the 
right  color.  The  trouble  was  that  map 
genta  came  in  and  the  Harvard  ookr 
was  magenta  for  a  few  years;  but  that 
handkerchief  is  a  poor  aniline  4ye. 
This  [showing  an  American  beauty  rose 
of  a  very  dark  red  hue]  was  the  real 
color. 

It  is  a  thorough-going  satisfaction  for 
anybo4y  who  has  watched  the  sports 
of  Harvard  University  for  45  years  to 
see  the  improvement  that  has  come  in 
rowing  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a 
great  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  see  the  im- 
portation from  England  of  a  higgler 
sporting  spirit  than  what  had  always 
been  manifested  at  Harvard,  evoi  in 
rowing.  We  have  needed  that  importa- 
tion, gentlemen,  and  we  have  had  a 
very  fortunate  example  of  it  this  last 
summer.  I  want  to  thank  the  crew  of 
this  year  and  the  graduates  who  hdped 
them  to  go  to  England.  Some  of  those 
graduates  were  old  rowing  men  them- 
selves. They  know  that  an  important 
contribution  to  the  right  spirit  of  sport 
has  been  brought  home  this  year;  and 
we  shall  go  farther  in  that  direction. 

And  in  conduding  I  desire  to  repeat 
a  bit  of  advice  that  I  have  given  in- 
effectually for  several  years  past  with 
regard  to  Harvard  rowing.  It  was  justly 
said  here  this  evening  that  when  our 
crew  had  won  at  New  London  they 
looked  about  to  see  where  th^  could  get 
some  more  rowing,  and  they  conduded 
they  would  go  for  the  bat 
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amateur  oarsmen,  in  the  world.  Voy 
just  conclusion,  very  hai^y  result  of  this 
experiment  Now,  gentlemoi,  let  us 
apply  that  same  doctrine  within  the 
United  States;  and  when  we  have  estab- 
lished our  own  reputation  as  being  the 
best  oarsmen  of  a  year  in  a  limited  com- 
petition, let  us  go  for  the  best  oarsmen 
in  the  United  States.  I  leave  you  to  find 

Charies  W,  EUot,  '53. 

THE   NEW  COMMENCEMENT 
SPIMT.* 

When  the  Harvard  Corporation  in 
1894  abolished  rum  and  claret  punches 
at  the  Class  reunions  in  the  Yard  on 
Commencement  Day,  alarmists,  always 
ready  to  fall  back  on  prophecy  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  argument,  freely  expressed  the 
opinion  that  that  prohibition  would  seri- 
ously harm  the  College.  "For  of  course," 
they  said,  '*  old  graduates  want  to  be  con- 
vivial; they  won't  come  back  to  go  dry 
through  a  hot  summer's  day;  and  if  they 
stay  away,  their  Class  ties  and  their  Col- 
lege ties  will  grow  slack.  Within  ten 
years,  under  this  dispensation.  Com- 
mencement will  be  as  stupid  as  a  tee> 
totalers'  convention,  and  Harvard  won't 
be  able  to  inspire  much  enthusiasm  in 
her  sons." 

The  logic  seemed  to  be  fairly  good, 
but,  fortunately,  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  premise.  Although  love  of  drink  is 
in  some  cases  an  overmastering  passion, 
it  proved  to  be  neither  the  primary  nor 
the  secondary  incentive  which  drew  Har- 
vard men  to  the  Oxnmencement  oele- 
Iwation;  so  that  the  celebration  itself, 
instead  of  growing  chilly  and  being 
sparsely  attended,  became  from  year  to 
year  more  and  more  imposing  in  num- 
bers, in  interest,  and  in  enthusiasm.  In- 

I  Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Evewino 
Tranaeripl, 


deed.  Commencement,  for  which  a  stngle 
day  used  to  suffice,  now  spreads  over  the 
better  part  of  a  week.  It  is  something 
more  than  the  expectation  of  free  punch 
that  bringsa  man  from  Oregon  or  Mex- 
ico to  Cambridge  for  Harvard's  annual 
festival. 

This  "something"  stated  broadly  is  a 
suddenly  quickened  devotion  to  the  Col- 
lege, due  to  several  causes.  Chief  among 
these  was  the  astonishing  increase  in 
student  enrolment,  dating  from  about 
1890.  Growing  swarms  of  students  meant 
larger  classes,  and  if  these  larger  classes 
were  to  keep  their  contact  with  Harvard 
unbroken  after  graduation,  new  methods 
must  be  devised.  To  illustrate  this  ex- 
traordinary recent  growth,  I  need  only 
say  that  were  all  of  Harvard's  living 
bachelors  of  arts  to  march  in  the  pro- 
cession this  year,  the  halfway  point  in 
the  line  would  come  somewhere  in  the 
first  third  of  the  Class  of  1894.  In 
other  words  the  12  classes  from  1894  to 
1906  have  neariy  as  many  survivors  as 
all  the  other  classes  from  1898  back  to 
1888. 

The  return  of  a  large  delegation  of 
these  big  dasses  to  Cambridge  on  Com- 
mencement required  different  provisions 
for  entertaining  them.  The  capacity  of 
Memorial  Hall  for  the  Alumni  Dinner 
was  outgrown;  overflow  meetings  had  to 
be  improvised.  Elaborate  programs  were 
planned  for  the  classes  which  held  spe- 
cial reunions,  and  the  fact  that  a  man 
was  sure  of  a  welcome  and  of  being  with 
his  dassmates  for  two  or  three  days  nat- 
urally attracted  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  oome  on  for  the  dinner 
only.  And  then  there  are  the  new  build- 
ings which  the  graduate  of  ten  years' 
standing  is  eager  to  see,  and  the  old  build- 
ings and  haunts  he  wishes  to  revisit:  and 
the  academic  celebration  itself  is  on  a 
grander  scale. 

Whilst  in  these  various  ways  the  de- 
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nre  to  return  to  Conmwnoenieiit  Das 
been  stimulated,  there  have  rapidly  de- 
veloped throughout  the  country  many 
nudei  of  the  Haryard  spirit  There  are 
now  some  fifty  Harvard  dubs,  ranging 
in  size  from  that  of  New  York  City>  ^^ 
its  magnificent  dubhouse  and  its  mem- 
bership of  nearly  8000,  to  thai  recently 
oiganized  by  three  Hairard  enthusiasts 
at  Mesa,  Arizona,  who  ''met  in  the  back 
room  of  Joe  Robertson's  saloon/*  and 
intend  not  only  to  enjqy  an  occasional 
dinner,  but  to  see  to  it  that  Arizona  sends 
every  year  her  quota  of  students  to  Har- 
vard. Many  of  these  dubs  maintain 
schokirships  at  the  University,  and  thqr 
all,  whether  th^  meet  as  dubs  often 
or  sddom,  serve  as  missionary  centres 
from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Harvard  is  diffused  through  their 
section.  To  many  of  them,  some  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Faculty  goes  every 
season  to  bring  informally  the  latest 
news  of  the  UnivcTBity.  The  founding  of 
the  Associated  Harvard  Oubs  ten  years 
ago,  and  their  vigorous  expansion  mark 
*the  most  important  events  among  the 
lUumni  for  a  long  time  past  That  sev- 
eral hundred  men  should  travd  perhaps 
tOOO  miles,  not  to  Cambridge  but  to 
Chicago,  or  Louisville,  or  Cindnnati,  or 
St.  Paul,  to  confer  once  a  year  on  Har- 
vard matters,  measures  the  hold  the 
College  has  on  the  devotion  of  her  sons. 
A  similar  awakening  to  its  opportunities 
has  taken  (Jace  in  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni.  Nor  have  the  graduates  of  the 
'College  alone  been  stirred;  the  alumni 
df  the  Law,  Medical,  Divinity,  Sdentific 
and  Dental  Schools  long  ago  formed 
associations  which  have  brought  their 
members  together,  to  the  strengthening 
of  their  respective  sdiools,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Uie  all-university  spirit  gains 
from  season  to  season. 

Among  the  agencies  of  unification 
these  alumni  organizations  and  the  mote 


thoroughly  organized  daas  arrangcnaits 
have  had  a  great  influence.  Others  to  be 
noted  are  the  Hortxmi  (Traefuotsj^  if ago- 
SHM,  whkh,  since  1802,  has  served  as 
an  unofficial  medium  between  the  College 
on  the  <Hie  hand,  and  the  graduates  on 
the  other,  besides  giving  the  personal 
and  collective  news  of  the  graduates 
themsdves.  Then  there  are  the  journals 
of  the  Medical  and  Scientific  Schools; 
the  Harvard  BvlUim,  which  has  been 
the  oigan  of  the  athletic  body;  and,  re- 
cently, the  Harvard  Oazette,  which  prints 
the  official  announcements  of  the  Gov- 
erning Boards.  The  Harvard  Union, 
which  has  made  it  possible  tot  eveiy  re- 
turning graduate  to  fed  that  a  wdoome 
and  a  warm  nook  by  the  fire  await  him 
in  Cambridge,  has  done  much  to  strength- 
en the  home-faring  spirit  A  man  in 
California  may  not  use  the  Union  onoe 
in  three  years,  but  his  knowledge  that  it 
is  there  ready  to  receive  him  adds  to  the 
pleasure  wiUi  which  he  thinks  of  Har- 
vard. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that, 
beginning  with  the  cdebration  of  the 
S50th  anniversary  of  the  College  in  1886, 
there  have  been  several  occasions  of  un- 
usual interest  to  induce  mean,  who  might 
otherwise  have  stayed  away,  to  come  to 
Commencement  inere  were,  for  m- 
stance,  the  ovations  to  President  Eliot  in 
1804  and  in  1004,  the  reception  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  as  vice-president  in  1001, 
and  as  president  in  1005,  and  the  Span- 
ish War  commencement  in  1806.  Tlie 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
men  are  to  be  seen  and  heard  at  the  va- 
rious exercises,  is  another  valid  attrac- 
tion. So  the  impression  has  become  pop- 
ular that  on  the  official  side  Commence- 
ment is  worth  coming  to,  let  alone  the 
meeting  with  old  cronies.  And  now  the 
exceptional  attention  given  to  the  Qsas 
which  cdebrates  its  quarter-centennial 
—  a  feature  ushered  in  by  '70  with  fts 
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gift  of  the  Stadium  —  helps  to  swell  the 
reasons  for  the  crowded  attendance. 

Athletics,  too,  have  had  a  conspicuous 
part  in  this  modem  devdopment,  al- 
though some  observers  dispute  whether 
they  do  more  than  foster  a  somewhat 
truculent  clannishnfss,  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation which  too  easily  regards  rivals  with 
suspicion,  if  not  as  enemies.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  for  many  un- 
dergraduates and  graduates  loyal^  to 
the  teams  has  been  the  most  obvious 
fonn  of  expressing  their  loyalty  to  the 
CoQ^ge,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  loyalty  thus  kindled  may  serve 
higher  ends. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  remarkable  centripetal  movement  of 
Harvard  graduates  during  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so.  Another  element  which  can- 
not be  overlooked  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  coOective  gifts  to  the  University. 
A  general  subscription  like  that  of  1905 
for  the  teachers'  endowment  fund,  or 
Class  gifts,  like  those  of  *79,  *80,  and  '81, 
to  which  practically  every  member  of 
the  Class  subscribes  something,  quickens 
each  giver's  personal  interest  in  the  ob- 
ject of  his  benefaction.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  zeal  of  a  man  who 
has  contributed  ten  dollars  in  cash  is 
often  more  lively  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lar affection  in  theory.  These  general 
subscriptions  not  only  have  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  the  givers  as  individuals 
but  th^  have  done  much  to  strengthen 
the  Harvard  Mpritdseofpf.  Andthisap- 
I^es  also  to  tl^  men  who  support  thdr 
local  dubs  <»■  subscribe  to  a  sdiolarship, 
or  give  their  time  and  mcmcy  to  attend 
the  Associated  Clubs'  conventions. 

Of  course,  nobody  outside  of  a  psych- 
ological laboratoiy  analyzes  the  com- 
plex motives  which  decide  him  to  come 
to  Commencement.  In  most  men  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  simple  decision.  And  yet 
below  the  surface  desire  "to  have  a  good 


time,"  which  may  indude  much  or  little, 
it  is  plain  that  a  deep,  growing,  masterful 
devotion  to  Harvard  —  an  unselfish  de- 
votion—  is  present  in  the  hearts  of  a 
larger  number  of  her  sons  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  individual  graduate  realizes 
that  while  he  was  a  student  she  gave  to 
him  without  stint,  not  only  laying  before 
him  the  richest  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  America,  but  furnishing  the  scene 
of  his  adolescent  sports  and  pleasures, 
and  friendships.  With  this  realization, 
he  feels  a  desire  to  make  scxne  return  to 
the  all-bountiful  mother.  This  sense  of 
obligation,  this  active  gratitude,  b  sure 
to  increase. 

The  centripetal  movement  towards 
Harvard  at  Oxnmenoement  time  is  not 
likdy  to  be  ephemeral.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  causes  behind  it  are  all  growing 
causes,  it  also  will  grow.  Be  it  noted  that 
it  has  gained  momentum  at  the  very  pe- 
riod when  pessimists  had  proved  with 
mathematksal  precision  that  the  dective 
qrstem  and  great  numbers  had  destroyed 
dass  feding  and  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  odl^ge  spirit.  Here  again,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  premise. 

The  punches  have  gone,  but  a  spirit 
stronger  than  alcohol  remains.  With  our 
Yankee  instinct  for  doing  with  all  our 
might  whatever  we  attempt,  we  have  in 
a  few  years  converted  a  raUier  haphazard 
eafly-g(Hng  gathering  into  a  wdl-OTdered 
odefaration,  moving  at  double-quick 
time.  Six  months  before  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  June  has  dawned,  thousands  of 
Harvard  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  warned  by  their  Class  secre- 
taries that  the  great  reunion  is  to  be  held 
and  that  they  are  all  expected  to  attend 
it.  From  that  day  onward  it  is  in  their 
minds,  and  the  news  passes  from  them  to 
their  fdlows,  and  a  huge  battery  of  en- 
thusiasm has  been  charged  before  ever 
they  reach  Cambridge. 

Only  good  can  flow  from  this  annual 
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All-Harvard  festival,  which  to  many  a 
participant  is  a  reconsecratioii  —  good 
to  the  graduates,  good  to  the  Cc^ege, 
good  to  the  public,  in  which  both  play 
their  parts.  As  Antaeus  regained  his 
pristine  strength  when  he  touched  Mother 
Earth,  so  the  graduate,  be  he  young  or 
old,  cannot  fail  to  be  reftvshed  when  he 
revisits  Harvard.  Here  he  meets  not  only 
his  old  comrades,  but  his  youth  itsdf, 
with  its  ideals.  And  here  he  feds  an 
ever-deepening  consciousness  of  being 
in  the  presence  not  of  an  institution,  but 
of  a  benign  and  beautiful  Personality 
whose  mission  it  is  to  prodaim  Truth, 
and  to  implant  ideals  whicb  alone  can 
guide  to  noble  living  forever.  One  of  the 
chief  services  —  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the 
chief  —  which  a  great  university  like 
Harvard  perfcmns  to-day,  is  that  of 
maintaining  a  sanctuary  for  every  kind 
of  truth.  The  graduate  goes  into  the 
world,  where  he  soon  discovers  that  not 
Truth  but  the  platform  of  a  party,  the 
dogmas  of  a  sect,  the  standards  of  a  com- 
mercial conspiracy,  the  etiquette  of  a 
profession,  suffice  for  the  world's  pur- 
poses; it  is  well  that  he  should  return 
often  to  the  spot  where  the  facts  of  na- 
ture and  human  nature,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  are  taught  without  bias 
and  "in  scorn  of  consequence.**  The 
various  causes  which  have  recently 
strengthened  the  homing  instinct  of 
Harvard  men  have  already  been  justi- 
fied by  their  effects. 

Wmiam  RoKoe  Thayer,  *81. 

DR.  ALTHOFF  TO   PRESmENT 
ELIOT. 

[Dr.  Althoff,  the  German  Ministerial 
Director,  on  whom  at  Commencement 
the  University  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  ol  Laws,  has  sent  the  following 
letter  (in  German)  to  President  Eliot 
The  original  is  beautifully  illustrated.] 


BsBLXR,  Jamtary  10, 1007. 
HlQHLT  HONOBED  Mb.  PbBBIDKNT:  I 

feel  constrained,  by  means  of  this  docu- 
ment, to  express  once  more  to  you  and 
the  Governing  Boards  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versify  my  deeply  felt  gratitude  for  the 
high  distinction  which  you  have  shown 
me  fay  oonfetring  upon  me  the  honoiaiy 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Whilelsin- 
oerely  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  at- 
tend the  festive  ceranouy  in  the  midst  of 
the  splendid  circle  of  men  upon  whom 
Harvard  University  bestowed  the  same 
honor,  I  feel  especially  happy,  that  I 
have  nevertheless  been  grant^  this  rare 
distinction  which  fills  me  with  just  pride. 
For  it  comes  from  a  Universify  whidb,  as 
the  oldest  seat  of  noblest  culture  in 
America,  has  obtained  the  highest  lustre 
through  a  long  series  of  famous  men 
among  its  teachers  and  graduates  and 
has  secured  for  itself  a  place  pf  worid- 
wide  renown  through  its  scholarly  work 
unsurpassed  m  faithfulness  and  suc- 


If  in  the  extrem^  gracious  and  con- 
siderate statement  of  my  services,  which 
you  esteem  far  too  high,  you  mention  the 
part  taken  by  me  in  bringing  about  the 
exchange  of  profesBCWs,  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  special  gratifica- 
tion to  me  that  this  undertaking,  so  im- 
portant for  the  mutual  understanding 
of  two  kindred  nations  and  the  further- 
ance of  their  intellectual  relationship, 
should,  owing  to  your  friendly  response, 
have  made  its  beginning  first  of  all  with 
Harvard  University;  and  I  hope  that 
Harvard  will  in  the  future  also  ever  hsTe 
a  prominent  part  therein. 

With  best  greetings  to  you,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, and  to  the  whole  teachipg 
body,  I  beg  to  dose  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  growth,  expansion,  and 
prosperity  of  your  University  will  always 
be  followed   by   my  warmest  wishes 
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and  most  earnest  ^fmpathies.     With 
highest  regards, 

Yours  most  respectful^, 

Althoff,  LL.D., 
Ministerial  Director. 
To  the  Prarident  of  Harrard  UmTeraity. 
Ifr.  Gharlee  W.  Eliot.  Ph.  D.,  LLD.. 
OambridffB,  MsM. 


VARIA. 

THE  BXnOAL  OF  FOOTBALL^  1800. 

[Hie  foUowiog  acoottnt  of  an  historio  event 
18  fxom  thB  note-book  of  John  L.  Sibley,  '25, 
long  the  College  Librarian.] 

This  evening  (Sept.  8,  1860)  is  the 
anniversary  for  the  football  fight  between 
freshmen  and  the  other  undergraduates; 
but  the  contest  has  grown  so  savage  of 
late  years  that  the  faculty  voted,  July  2, 
to  prohibit  the  encounter  to-night,  and 
the  undeigraduates  decided  to  have  a 
closing  service.  Accordingly,  before 
night,  one  of  the  express  wagons  was 
seen  carrying  a  drum,  which  was  left  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mon. After  tea  the  Delta  and  its  vicinity 
was  not  thronged  as  usual,  on  the  first 
Monday  evening,  with  students  in  their 
most  ragged  attire  and  with  spectators. 
But  ere  long  the  sound  of  a  drum  was 
heard,  and  soon  a  procession  appeared, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  drum-major 
or  grand  nuurshal,  with  a  huge  bearskin 
cap  and  baton,  accompanied  by  assist- 
ants with  crepe  staffs  and  torches,  and 
followed  by  two  bass  drummers  (stu- 
dents beating  muffied  drums);  the  de- 
gist  or  chaplain  (Albert  Kintsig  Post, 
drowned  July  5,  1872),  with  his  Oxford 
cap  and  black  gown,  and  brows  and 
cheeks  crocked  so  as  to  appear  as  if  wear- 
ing huge  goggles;  four  spade-bearers; 
six  pallbearers  with  a  six-foot  coffin  on 
their  shoulders;  and  then  the  sophomore 
dass  fOS]  in  full  ranks. 

lliey  looked  poverty-stricken,  their 


hats  with  rims  torn  off  or  turned  in,  bore 
the  figures  *68  in  front  (that  being  the 
year  of  their  class),  their  apparel  such  as 
is  suited  to  the  tearing  football  fight, 
and  their  left  legs  having  crepe  on  them. 
The  procession  moved  on  in  perfectly 
good  order  to  the  Delta,  and  halted  under 
the  trees  toward  the  upper  end,  where  a 
cirde  was  formed  and  the  coffin  passed 
around  for  the  friends  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  contents  —  simply  a  football  with 
a  painted  frill  fastened  into  the  head  of 
the  coffin,  while  the  spade-bearers  plied 
their  spades  industriously  in  digging  the 
grave.  The  elegist  then  —  in  the  most 
excessivdy  mock-sanctimonious  manner, 
amid  sighs,  sobs,  groans,  and  lamenta- 
tions, the  noise  of  which  might  have  been 
heard  for  a  mile  —  read  by  torchlight 
the  following  address  and  poem: 

"Deablt  Beloved,  —  We  have  met 
together  upon  this  mournful  occasion  to 
perform  the  sad  offices  over  one  whose 
long  and  honored  life  was  put  to  an  end 
in  a  sudden  and  violent  manner.  Last 
year,  at  this  very  time,  in  this  very  place, 
our  poor  friend*s  round,  jovial  appear- 
ance (slightly  swollen,  perhaps),  and  the 
elasticity  of  his  movements,  gave  promise 
of  many  years  more  to  be  added  to  a  long 
life  which  even  then  edipsed  the  'oldest 
graduates.'  When  he  rose  exulting  in  the 
air,  propdled  by  the  toe  of  the  valiant 
hopes,  looking  like  an  angd  sounding 
the  onset  and  hovering  over  the  mingled 
fray,  we  little'thought  then  that  to-day  he 
would  lie  so  low,  surrounded  by  weeping 
sophs. 

'*  Exult,  ye  freshmen,  and  dap  your 
hands!  The  wise  men  who  niidce  big 
laws  around  a  little  table  have  stretched 
out  their  arms  to  encirele  you,  and  for 
this  OQoe,  at  least,  your  eyes  and  'noses' 
are  protected,  you  are  shielded  behind 
the  aegis  of  Minerva.  But  for  us  there 
is  naught  but  sorrow,  the  sweet  associa- 
tions and   tender   memories   of   ^es 
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bunged  up^  of  noses  wonderfully  di»- 
tended»  of  battered  shins,  the  muxj 
chance  blows  anteriorly  and  posteriorly 
reoeiYed  and  deliyered,  the  rush,  the 
struggle,  the  victory!  They  call  forth 
our  deep  regret  and  unaffected  tears. 

"The  enthusiastic  cheers,  the  singing 
of  'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  each  student 
grasping  a  brother's  hand — all,  all  have 
passed  away,  and  will  soon  be  buried 
with  the  football  beneath  the  sod,  to  live 
hereafter  only  as  a  dream  in  our  mem- 
ories and  in  the  college  annals. 

"Brothers,  pafdon  my  emotion,  and 
if  I  have  kept  you  already  too  long,  par- 
don me  this  also.  On  such  an  occasion 
as  this  but  few  words  can  be  spoken,  but 
those  must  be  spoken,  for  they  are  the 
outburst  of  grieved  spirits  and  sad  hearts. 
What  remains  for  me  to  say  is  short, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  well-known 
poem—" 

He  then  read  the  following  parody  on 
the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore: 

But  one  drum  we  had,  with  its  funeral  note. 
As  the  ooffin  we  hitherward  hurried, 

And  in  crape  we  are  decked,  for  proudly  we 
dote 
On  the  football  that's  soon  to  be  buried. 

Well  bury  him  sadly  at  dim  twilight. 

As  day  into  night  is  just  turning, 
With  a  solemn  dirge,  by  the  dismal  tight 

Of  the  torches  dimly  burning. 

With  pall  and  bier  that's  borne  by  the  orew, 
And  a  headstone  carried  behind  them, 

His  corpse  shall  ride  with  becoming  pride. 
With  martial  music  before  him. 

'Gainst  the  Faculty  let  not  a  word  be  said; 

Though  we  cannot  speak  our  sorrow, 
We'll  steadfastly  gase  on  the  face  of  the 
dead. 

And  bitterly  think  on  the  marrow. 

We  think  as  we  hollow  the  narrow  bed. 
And  fasten  the  humble  footboard. 

That  to-morrow  at  chapel  well  see  no  blaek 
eyes. 
Or  noees  that  show  they  've  been  hit  hard. 

The  Faculty  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone. 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him; 

But  little  we  '11  care  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Sophomcxre  laid  him. 


'T  is  time  that  our  heavy  task  were  done. 

And  I  would  advise  our  retiring. 
Or  we  '11  hear  the  voice  of  some  savage  one 

For  the  ringleaders  gruffly  inquiring. 

The  coffin  was  then  lowered  into  the 

grave,  which  the  sextons  filled,  and  at  the 

head  was  placed  the  following  epitaph  in 

white  letters  on  a  black  board: 

Hie  jacet 

FOOTBALL  FIGHTEM 

Obit  July  2,  1860 

Aet.  LX.  years 

Reeuigat. 

On  the  footpiece  the  words  "In  Me- 
moriam,"  were  inscribed  over  a  winged 
skuU. 

While  they  were  filling  the  grave  the 
class  sang,  to  the  air  of  "Auld  Lax^ 
Syne,"  the  following  dirge: 

Ahl  woe  betide  the  luckless  time 

When  manly  sports  decay. 
And  football  stigmatised  as  crime 

Must  sadly  pass  away. 
C!horus. 

Shall  Sixty-three  submit  to  see 

Such  cruel  mivder  done 
And  not  proclaim  the  deed  of  shame? 

No!  let's  unite  as  one! 

O  hapless  ball,  you  little  knew 

When  last  upon  the  air 
You  lightly  o  'er  the  DelU  flew 

Your  grave  was  measured  there. 
Chorus. 

But  Sixty-three  will  never  see 

Your  noble  spirit  fly, 
And  not  unite  in  funeral  rite, 

And  swell  your  dirge's  cry. 

Beneath  this  sod  we  lay  jrou  down. 

This  scene  of  glorious  fight; 
With  dismal  groans  and  yells  we'U  drown 

Your  mournful  burial  rite; 
Chorus. 

For  Sixty-three  will  never  see 

Such  cruel  murder  done. 
And  not  proclaim  ^e  deed  of  shame. 

No!  let's  unite  as  one! 

"Then,"  says  the  chronicler,  "cheers 
for  the  various  classes  and  groans  for  the 
Faculty  were  given,  and  the  students  dis- 
persed, having  gone  through  all  the  cere- 
monies with  a  laughable  mock  gravity, 
good  humor,  and  good  order." 
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f  Prendeni  Duntter's  Birth.  Ernest 
Axon,  of  Hatherlow,  near  Stodcport, 
England,  writes  in  the  Nation  of  Jan.  S, 
1907:  **  It  will  interest  American  genealo- 
gists to  know  that  the  date  of  the  baptism 
of  Heniy  Ihmster,  first  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  has  been  ascertained  l^ 
William  Hewitson  of  Buiy,  Jjancashire, 
who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  the  December  number  of  The  ClavUm, 
the  magazine  of  the  Buiy  Gnunmar 
Schod.  Mr.  Hewitson  identifies  him 
with  the  Heniy,  son  of  Henry  Dunster, 
who  was  baptized  at  Buiy,  November 
26,  IGOO.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the 
baptism  has  escaped  notice,  as  it  appears 
lo  have  done,  in  the  country  where 
Dunster  did  his  work  and  is  best  remem- 
bered, the  more  so  as  it  was  known  from 
Dunster's  own  telling  that  he  was  a  Lan- 
cashire man,  and  that  a  letter  (dated 
1040)  printed  by  Dr.  Chaplin,  in  his 
'Life  of  Heniy  Dunster,'  gives  the  resi- 
dence and  name  of  Dunster's  father,  and 
the  names  of  several  brothers  and  one 
sister.  These  facts  being  known  there 
should  have  been  no  difficulty  in  finding 
further  genealogical  particulars  of  the 
family.  Unfortunately,  those  interested 
in  Dunster  relied  on  extracts  made  from 
the  Parish  Register  of  Buiy  by  the  per- 
son who  was  parish  derk  in  1854.  These 
were  presumably  intended  to  be  com- 
plete, but  they  were  only  a  selection,  and 
were  not  accurately  copied.  At  a  later 
date  another  inquiry  was  made  of  a  later 
parish  derk,  and  again  an  incomplete 
and  inaccurate  copy  of  the  Dunster  en- 
tries was  supplied.  Neither  list  con- 
tained the  president's  baptism.  The  com- 
plete register,  as  published  by  the  Lan- 
cashire Parish  Register  Society,  contains 
all  the  f amfly  of  Heniy  Dunster  as  we 
know  it  from  the  letter  of  1640.  .  .  . 
The  will  of  the  father  of  President  Dun- 
ster is  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hewitson, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  the  Chester  Probate 


Register,  where  I  saw  it  the  other  day« 
He  describes  himself  as  a  yeoman.  There 
is  nothing  <^  special  interest  in  it,  but  it 
gives  the  name  of  a  daughter  Alice,  who 
is  not  named  in  the  letter  of  1640,  and 
shows  that  the  virife,  who  was  living  in 
1640,  had  died,  and  that  the  widower  had 
remarried.  The  date  of  the  will  is  Octo- 
ber 6, 1645,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  two 
daughters  (Elizabeth  and  Alice),  De- 
cember 14,  1646.  The  Parish  Rq^ister 
records  the  burial  on  September  16, 1646, 
of  Heniy  Dunster  of  Baleholt." 

1  C.  P.  Ware,  '62,  writes:  "All  of  our 
doctors  who  spoke  at  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Medical  School  and  received 
degrees  — H.  P.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  War- 
ren, W.  L.  Richardson,  T.  Dwight,  and 
F.  C.  Shattuck  —  entered  college  frcna 
E.  S.  Dixwell's  T^S]  school.  Dr.  Shat- 
tuck was  there  for  the  last  year  of  prepar- 
ation only;  all  the  others  were  there  for 
several  years." 

A    HABYABD     STUDENl^S   EXPENBEB    IN 

1790-M. 

Charles  L.  Capen,  '69,  vmtes  from 
Bloomington,  111. :  "  Capt.  John H.  Bum- 
ham,  of  this  dty,  is  the  owner  of  an  old 
account-book  of  Joseph  Perkins.  In  it 
is  a  page  stating  the  expenses  of  sending 
his  son,  Joseph,  through  PhiUips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  and  then  through  Har- 
vard College.  I  send  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  it,  thinking  it  possible  you  might 
care  to  do  something  with  it  for  publica- 
tion. Joseph  Perkins,  the  son,  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1700,  graduated, 
valedictorian,  in  1704,  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1707.  The  fore  part 
of  this  copy  purports  to  give  his  entire 
"expences"  at  Andover:  then  at  college, 
and  the  last  item,  of  £S,  is  probably  the 
outlay  connected  with  his  obtaining  his 
AM.  at  which  time  he  ddivered  an 
oration  on  'Genius,'  which  was  printed 
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afterwards  in  pamphlet  form.  His  fa- 
ther and  he  were  both  bom  at  Chebacoo 
Pariah  (now  Essex).  Ipswich,  Mass.  The 
son  was  bom  July  8,  1772,  became  a 
lawyer,  and  died  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age. 

Dr.  An  Account  of  What  I  expended  for  my 
eon  Jofeph  In  Cloathing  boarding  Schooling 
books  Ac.  Nefsetery  for  A  Liberal  Edueation 
via 

October  20y^  1788  five  BookB.       1-4-0 
Dr.  April  20tji  1789  Books 
Boarding  Clothing  Ac,  16-7-4 

2  Books.  0-17-   0 

for  schooling  A  Botud  from 
April  29  to  July  8M»  money  de.      5-   3-0. 
July  22  Cafh  17/  0  Dictionary 
11/0  Stocks  3/0  gloves  2/0.      1  -  18  -  0. 
Novbr  10th  1780.    Gafh  5-2-0. 
Expense  in  Cloathing   Ac 
£11-9-0  16-11-   0 

Cbifh  by  Mr.  Qoldfknith  12/  for 
schooling    A    Board    from 
March  10th  to  April  14^  6/ 18     7.  .    5  .   o 
may  4th  1790   Expenoe  in 
Cloathing  Ao.  4/16  4-16-  0 

for  Boarding  from  April  1790 
to  July  1700  being  the  Laft 

term        2-10-   0 

Expenoe  from  July  1790  to 
Auguft  18!^  Exdufive  off 
f ornifhing  your  room. 


12-3-8 


Coft  in  Cafh  at  entering  Col- 
lege Auguft  18th  1790 

Paid  to  Steward  preCi- 
dent  Ac.  3-3-0 

Sept  7thGklh  1-16-0  1-16-0 

24  Term  November  3<t  1790 
for  Cafh  1  -  16  -  a 

for  Cloathing  Boarding  fto. 
8-1-6.  8-1-6 

84  term  Feby  12th,  1791  Cafh 
10-1-10.  10-1-10 

Feb.  12th  5weeksboaid20  0 
one  pair  Shoes  8  0  A  2 

hankerchieffs  4/0.    01.-12-   0 
may  6th  4th  term  cash  7-16-0      7-16-0 
2  weks  board  8/  0  hat  Qoath- 
mg  5-5-0.  5-13-   0 

Auguft  17th  1791  boarding  4 
weeks.  16/0.  Cloathing 

20/0.   Shoes  9/0.  3-5-0 

Cafh  at  the  same  time  8£      8-0-0 
Nov  2.  Ooathing  fto.  ^14-0.      4-14-   0 

and  Cafh  9-16-9  0-16-   9 

1792  Febry  8  Cafh  (KIO-O  9  -  16  -   0 

Ditto  5  weeks  Bosrd  —  20/0 
ftShoes8/0Aaoathing23/60    2-11-   6 
may  24 Cloathing  de.  64/0.        3-4-0 
A  Cafh  16-0-6  15-0-6 

Auguft  15th  4  weeks  Board 
16/0  hat  27/0 

17/ Ribband  2/  8-02- 


00.  11th  4  weeks  Board  16/ 

Caoathing  Ac.  1-19-0  2  - 

ft  Cafh  (K14-0  0  - 

ft  OtJh  AlO-O-O  10  - 
1703  Febry  6th  fiye  weeks 

Board  20/ Ohorfehixe  Extra  6/  1- 

Cafh  10-0-0.  10- 
may  8th  3  weeks  board  18/ 

Shoes  ft  Cloathing  60/  8  - 

Ctefh9-13-    4.  0- 
Anguft  13th  4  weks  boacd  16/  0- 
Oafh£12.-12-0.  12- 
Novr  11  Oalh  10  -  19  -   0.  10  - 
5  weeks  Board  20/  ftsurtout 
ftc.    Jacket  Breches  ft  3-5-1  4  - 
1794  Feb  3  Cafh  10£  -  10  by 
Amos  Choate.  10  - 
may  5  Cafh.  £  18-7-0.  18  - 
Shoes  9/  0  • 
June  12  - 
July  7  boardining  ft  Cloath- 
ing 1  - 
Cafh  12- 
July  19th  Expenoes  att  Oom- 

7- 


15-0 

14-   0 

0-   0 

6- 
0-   0 

18-   0 

13-4 

16- 

12- 

19-0 

5-    1 

10- 
7-   0 
9- 


0-   0 
6 


18- 


April  1807  Cafh  £3. 


300- 
003. 


0 
0. 


1  Another  Sophodes  Story.  The  ac- 
count of  the  examination  in  Greek  trans- 
lation, by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sophodes,  gtvea  in 
the  December  Magcadnt,  recalls  to  me 
an  occurrence  related  to  me  by  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  *69.  My  friend,  whose 
room  was  in  Holworthy,  just  over  that 
of  Prof.  Sophodes,  was  one  evening 
seated  before  his  fire  in  his  slippers  read- 
ing. A  gentle  rap  sounded  at  the  door. 
After  the  manner  of  those  days  he  called 
"Come!"  and  went  on  with  his  reading. 
The  visitor  did  not  enter,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  the  tap  was  repeated,  with  the 
same  result  as  before.  After  two  ot  three 
repetitions  oi  this  performance,  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  the  shock  of  gray 
hair  and  pierdng  black  ^es  of  the  pro- 
fessor appeared.  "Your  water  b  running 
on  my  head,"  he  said  in  the  passionless, 
measured  manner  with  which  we  were 
all  familiar.  "  Why,  Professor  Sophodes! 
excuse  me,  I  did  n*t  know  it  was  you," 
etc.  An  investigation  showed  that  an 
old-fashioned  urn  which  my  friend  and 
his  chum  kept  in  their  room  for  boOiqg 
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water  to  use  in  punches  and  other  bever- 
ages, was  leaking  at  the  spigot,  and  the 
drip  had  passed  through  floor  and  ceiling 
so  as  to  fall  exactly  upon  Prof.  Sopho- 
des'shead  as  he  sat  at  his  writing-table. 
My  friend  was  profuse  in  his  apologies, 
which  were  waved  aside  with  the  quiet 
remark,  '*It  is  nothing  —  I  haye  done 
the  same  —  to  the  freshman,  below." 
Elwyn  Waller,  '07. 

%  English  a»  she  ioasvjrote  at  Harvard 
m  1728.  The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  New  England  Weekly  Jownal 
of  Jan.  15, 1728,  p.  2/1: 

"  But  to  lay  aside  these  foreign  Strains, 
I  shall  finish  my  Paper  with  producing 
the  Twenty  Seventh  Letter  I  haye  re- 
ceived (all  of  the  same  Importance) 
from  our  learned  &  judicious  University 
at  Cambridge, 

To  PROTEUS  ECHO,  Esq; 
'SMimeel  MetrapoHtan, 

*  We  the  adunated  Filiuns  of  Harvard^ 
'present  our  perletan  Vectigals  at  the 
'  Conditiorium  of  your  insignissiman 
'Dignity.  Your  Salutations  shall  be  in- 
'  flated  through  the  letherial  Expanse,  by 


'every  famigerating  and  stentorious  Suf- 
'fragium  of  Humanity.  We  also  adum- 
'  brated  by  the  Protection  of  your  Suff er- 
'  ance,  hope  to  consend  to  the  Heights  of 
'  Existimation.  So  Epilogising,  We  axe, 
•&c.  &c.  &c.  E.'" 

f  The  Art  of  Advertidng  in  1807. 
The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
Columbian  CenJUnd  of  Feb.  7,  1807,  p. 
2/S: 

**Rev6lviion9  of  the  Planets  compared. 
The  earth  requires  twenty-four  hours  to 
perform  a  revolution  on  its  axis.  To 
those  who  axe  not  in  the  habit  of  study- 
ing Astronomy,  the  difference  between 
this  motion  and  that  of  another  planet, 
must  be  a  subject  of  interesting  specula- 
tion. The  Pkmet  Harvard  College  Lot- 
tery Whed  turns  completely  on  its  axis 
in  about  sixteen  seconds  of  time.  An 
Intersting  Spectdation  for  Adventurers, 
who  wish  to  be  within  the  orbit  of  ai 
planet  so  influential  on  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  More  of  these  Astronomical  Phe- 
nomena will  be  explained  at  Gilbert 
&  Dean's  Observatory,  No.  78,  Stale- 
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8o  fw  u  poflriUe,  the  abbrarlatloM  lued  oomspond  to  those  of  the  QolnqaoiiDlal  Gatalogne,  tIi  : 
Baohelon  of  Arts  an  Indlofttad  by  the  date  of  gndoation  only ;  a  is  for  ^Mihelors  of  AgricnltanJ 
Bdence ;  d  for  Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine ;  e  for  Metallurgical,  Mining,  and  Civil  Engineers ;  A  for 
Holders  of  Honorary  Degrees ;  I  for  Bachelors  of  Laws ;  m  for  Doctors  of  Medicine ;  p  for  Masters  of 
Arts,  Masters  of  Science,  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctors  of  Science,  gradoated  in  coarse ;  s  for 
Bachelors  of  Science ;  t  for  Bachelors  of  DiThiity,  and  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School ;  v  for  Doctors 
of  Yeterinary  Medicine. 

Non-graduates  are  denoted  by  their.  Class  number  inclosed  in  brackets,  if  of  the  Academic  Depart, 
ment ;  and  by  the  abbreviations,  Sc.  Sch.,  DIt.  Sch.,  L.  B.,  etc.,  for  non-gtaduate  members  of  the 
Beientiflc,  Divinity,  Law,  eta.  Schools. 

Ihe  name  of  the  state  Is  omitted  In  the  case  of  towns  In  ] 
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JOHN  HARVARD'S  ENGLISH  HOME  AND 
PARENTAGE.! 

Of  the  man  himself  we  know  but  little.  The  late  T.  B. 
Wyman,  in  his  ^^  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestown,"  says 
that  he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  1,  6  (August),  1637,  and 
died  14  September,  1638.  His  monument  he  tells  us  is  ^^  on 
the  crest  of  the  old  burial  hill "  (in  Charlestown).  The  Harvard 
"College  Book,  No,  111,"  on  page  1,  gives  the  following:  **The 
Reverend  M'  John  Harvard  sometimes  Minister  of  Gods  Word 
at  Charlstown  by  his  last  will  &  Testament  gave  towards  the 
erecting  the  abovsd  school  or  Colledge  th*  one  moiety  or  half e 
parte  of  his  estate,  the  sd  moiety  amounting  to  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  seventy  nine  poundes  seventeene  shillings  and  two  pence.'' 
The  rare  book  called  "  New  England's  First  Fruits "  &c  (Lon- 
don,  1643),  describing  him  as  ^^  a  godly  Gentleman  and  a  lover  of 
Learning,  there  living  amongst  us,"  refers  to  this  gift  as  ^^  the  one 
.  halfe  of  his  Estate  .  .  .  and  all  his  Library."  The  late  James 
Savage,  in  his  "  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
New  England,"  says  that  he  was  probably  bom  near  London,  for 
on  his  entry  at  the  University  (of  Cambridge,  England)  he  is 
called  of  Middlesex,  educated  at  Emanuel,  where  he  was  admitted 
1629  and  matriculated,  with  the  rank  of  pensioner,  7  July,  1631 ; 
his  A.B.  was  of  1631-32  and  A.M.  1635.  His  wife  Ann, 
thought  to  have  been  daughter  of   Mr.  Sadler  of  Patcham  in 

^  Next  November  ooonn  the  dOOth  aniuTenary  of  the  birth  of  John  Harvard.  The 
Graduates*  Magazine  is  partionlarly  fortunate  in  bein^  able  to  present  the  foUowing 
aoconnt  by  Mr.  Waters  himself  of  his  exciting  discovery  of  the  facts  oonoeming  the 
Founder's  birth  and  antecedents. 
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Sussex,  probably  had  by  him  no  ehSdren,  and  was  married,  it 
is  supposed,  in  1639,  to  Thomas  Allen,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  a  clergyman,  who  outlived  her, and 
married,  secondly,  Joanna,  widow  of  Major-General  Eobert  Sedg- 
wick. It  may  be  well  to  enter  here  an  extract  from  the  Preface  to 
Mr.  Savage*s  great  work  (dated  19  April,  1860). 

*^  By  an  instinct  of  onr  nature  we  all  love  to  learn  the  places  of  our 
birth,  and  the  chief  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  our  progenitors.  More 
liberal  than  that  is  the  sentiment  by  which  our  curious  spirit  desires 
knowledge  of  the  same  concomitants  in  the  case  of  g^reat  benefactors  of 
mankind ;  and  the  hope  of  ascertaining  to  a  reasonable  extent  the  early 
history  of  John  Harvard  was  certainly  one  of  the  chief  inducements  of 
my  visit  to  England  early  in  1842.  I  would  have  gladly  given  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  get  five  lines  about  him  in  any  relation,  private  or  public. 
Favored,  as  I  was,  in  this  wish,  by  the  countenance  and  aid  of  His  Excel- 
lency, E.  Everett,  then  our  minister  at  London,  no  trace  could  be  found, 
except  his  signature  to  the  rules  on  taking  his  degree  at  the  University, 
when  he  is  titled  of  Middlesex.  Perhaps  out  of  such  research  sprang  my 
resolution  to  prosecute  the  genealogical  pursuits  of  John  Farmer." 

The  late  Col.  Joseph  L.  Chester  wrote  from  London,  April  20, 
1881: 

^'  As  to  John  Harvard,  I  have  carried  about  with  me  daily  for  many 
years  a  little  bit  of  pedigree  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  perfect  it  I 
believe  that  I  have  the  will  of  his  fatlier,  a  certain  Robert  Harvard,  who 
described  himself  as  of  St  Saviour's,  Soathwark,  Butcher.  His  will  was 
dated  28th  July  and  proved  6th  October,  1625,  by  his  relict  Catherine. 
He  left  three  sons :  1,  John ;  2,  Thomas ;  -3,  Peter,  neither  of  whom  was 
then  21.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  family  further,  bat  as 
it  appears  to  be  understood  that  John  Harvard  was  bom  about  1608  or 
1609,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and  as  the  surname  is  of  the 
rarest  possible  occurrence,  I  have  always  felt  that  this  wiu  the  identical 
John,     I  hope  to  come  upon  further  evidence  some  day." 

Col.  Chester  passed  away  not  long  after  this  letter  was  written. 

Let  me  add  a  few  notes  taken  from  a  report  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  their  monthly 
meeting,  10  Octolier,  1883  (^Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  Oc^xAxit 
13, 1883).  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis  said  (inter  alia^,  about 
a  proposed  statue  of  John  Harvard  in  Cambridge : 
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"  The  occasion  renews  the  sense  of  regret,  so  often  realized  and  ex- 
pressed in  scholarly  circles,  that  a  secret  and  silence  as  yet  nnpenetrated 
or  voiced,  cover  the  whole  life  history,  in  the  mother  coontry,  of  him 
who  planted  learning  in  the  New  England  wilderness.  We  know  neither 
his  birth-time  nor  birthplace  nor  lineage  nor  parentage."  Then  he  gave 
the  facts  about  his  connection  with  Emanael  College,  Cambridge,  already 
furnished  by  Mr.  Savage.  ^*  There,"  he  said,  ^*  all  that  we  know  of  John 
Harvard  in  England  stops."  He  described  a  '^  Pensioner  "  as  ^  one  who 
can  pay  his  own  charges,"  and  referred  to  Mr.  Harvard  as  '^  sometimes 
minister  of  God's  Word,"  assisting  Mr.  Symmes,  the  pastor  of  Charles- 
town  Church,"  as  having  ''  received  grants  of  land  from  the  town,"  and 
as  on  a  Committee,  April  26, 1638,  *'  to  consider  of  something  tending 
towards  a  body  of  laws."  '^  The  site  of  his  house,"  he  said,  '^  is  known. 
Judge  Sewall  speaks  of  sleeping  in  it.  It  was  probably  burned  in  the 
battle,  June  17,  1775.  Harvard  died  of  consumption  in  Charlestown 
September  12,  o.  s.,  September  22,  n.  b.,  1638." 

I  note  a  discrepancy  here.  Both  Wyman  and  Savage  give  the 
date  of  Mr.  Harvard's  death  as  September  14,  1688.  I  am  in- 
clined to  aocept  their  statement  Dr.  Ellis  also  describes  Mr. 
Harvard's  will  as  nuncupative. 

The  foregoing  conveys  all  the  information  that  I  (or,  I  think, 
anybody  else)  had  about  John  Harvard,  or  his  possible  English 
home  and  parentage,  so  late  as  the  year  1883.  Col.  Chester, 
acknowledged,  I  helieve  by  all,  as  the  greatest  genealogist  of  his 
time,  both  in  England  and  America,  died  in  London,  26  May, 
1882,  and  there  was  no  American  left  in  England  to  look  up  the 
English  ancestry  of  American  families.  During  that  year  a  move- 
ment was  .set  on  foot  by  the  late  John  T.  Hassam  (H.  C.  1863)  of 
Boston  to  raise  a  fund  through  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of 
genealogical  research  here  and  to  send  somebody  over  to  England 
to  make  a  general  search  among  the  records  and  archives  there 
with  a  view  to  collect  whatever  he  could  about  the  English  con- 
nections of  our  early  settlers  and  transmit  the  results  of  his 
researches  to  the  editor  of  the  iVeto  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  a  certain 
number  of  pages  in  each. quarterly  issue  of  that  magazine  being 
devoted  to  such  publication.  The  subscription  list  was  started  and 
I  was  selected  to  carry  on  the  work  in  England.  I  left  Boston 
May  5, 1883,  and  upon  my  arrival  in  London  at  once  entered 
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upon  my  labors.  I  made  the  probate  records  my  chief  field  of 
research  because,  from  past  experience,  it  was  there  I  expected  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  My  plan  was  to  take,  each  day,  some 
register,  or  book  containing  official  copies  of  the  wills  probated 
within  a  given  period,  and  go  over  it,  leaf  by  leaf,  taking  notes  of 
such  items  as  seemed  to  me,  at  the,  time,  worth  preserving.  In 
that  way,  during  my  many  years  of  search,  I  must  have  looked  at 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wills  and,  just  as  by  similar  re- 
search in  this  country,  so  there,  I  was  growing  better  acquainted 
with  the  ramifications  of  English  family  relationship,  and  was 
gaining  many  side-lights  upon  their  connections.  Surrounded  as 
I  was  by  fellow  searchers  who  were  generally  looking  up  special 
Unes,  I  made  it  a  point  to  ascertain  what  families  they  were  inter- 
ested in,  and  when  I  found  anything  in  other  wills  bearing  upon 
such  lines,  it  would  give  me  delight  to  bring  it  to  their  notice. 
They,  in  turn,  would  reciprocate,  and  I  thus  acquired  a  lot  of 
information  that  I  might  not  otherwise  have  secured.  Occasion- 
ally, when  I  had  happened  upon  what  looked  like  a  promising 
clue,  I  dropped,  for  a  time,  my  plodding  reading  of  will  after  will 
and  would  follow  up  some  special  line,  with  the  help  of  the  index 
(or  calendar,  as  it  is  technically  called)  referring  to  die  wills  by  the 
names  of  the  testators. 

Of  course,  among  other  names,  I  kept  in  mind  the  name  of 
Harvard,  and  soon  found  that  I  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  names 
of  Harward  and  Harvy,  or  Harvey.  I  read  over  again  that  will  of 
Robert  Harvard,  the  butcher,  of  Southwark,  which  Col.  Chester 
mentioned  in  his  letter.  I  found  the  will  of  a  Thomas  Harvard, 
of  St.  Katherine's  near  the  Tower  (1622),  who  may  have  been 
his  brother,  and,  at  another  time  and  in  another  probate  registry, 
that  of  a  John  Harvard,  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  butcher 
(1611),  who  made  his  brother  Thomas  sole  executor  and  residu- 
ary legatee.  The  witnesses  were  Tho.  Harvard,  Ricd  Yearwood 
and  Robert  Harvard.  He  too,  therefore,  must  have  been  one  of 
this  family,  perhaps  a  brother  of  Robert.  Another  will  which  I 
noted  in  the  course  of  my  reading  was  that  of  a  William  Ward,  of 
the  same  parish  (St.  Saviour's),  calling  himself  citizen  and  gold- 
smith of  London  (1624),  because  of  a  bequest  to  *'  my  brother 
Mr.  Robert  Harverd  "  of  a  gold  ring  to  the  value  of  twenty  shil- 
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lings.  He  also  gave  to  "  My  good  friend  Mr.  Richard  Yarwood  " 
a  silver  bowl  of  the  weight  of  twelve  ounces.  ^^  According  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  the  city  of  London  "  he  bequeathed  one  third  of 
his  ^estate  to  his  wife  Roase  Ward.  The  widow,  Roase  Ward,  took 
out  letters  of  administration  of  the  goods,  etc.,  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Edward  Ward.  But  none  of  these  wills  solved  the 
Harvard  problem. 

I  kept  on  grubbing,  discovering  a  great  deal  of  interesting  mat- 
ter about  people  who  were  connected  with  New  England  or  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  I  was  no  nearer  the  dispelling  of  the  Harvard  mystery, 
until  at  length  it  befell  me  upon  a  day  (Washington's  birthday) 
in  the  year  1884,  while  I  was  reading  a  register  of  the  wills 
proved  and  recorded  in  1687,  that  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  copy 
of  the  will  of  Thomas  Harvard  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  citizen 
and  clothworker  of  London,  dated  15  July  1636.  He  mentioned 
his  wife  Elizabeth  who,  from  the  context,  appeared  to  be  a  daugh- 
ter of  a  Nicholas  and  Margaret  King,  a  ^^  loving  brother  John 
Harvard  "  and  sundry  other  relatives,  such  as  a  William  Harvard, 
a  Robert  Harvard,  a  Thomas  WiUmore,  the  children  of  an  uncle 
Rogers,  &c.  He  evidently  had  no  child  living,  but  in  case  his 
wife  should  be  with  child,  a  certain  disposition  was  to  be  made  of 
his  rather  large  estate ;  otherwise  the  whole  estate,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  legacies,  etc.,  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  widow 
and  the  brother  John  Harvard.  'Among  the  bequests  was  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  Item  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mr.  NichoUas  Morton, 
Minister  and  Preacher  in  the  Parishe  of  Saint  Saviors  in  South- 
warke  the  some  of  fforty  shillinges  in  recompence  of  a  sermon 
which  I  desire  he  should  preach  at  my  fun^rall,  for  the  better 
comforte  edifyinge  and  instruccon  of  such  of  my  freinds  and 
neighboures  and  other  people  as  there  shalbe  assembled."  And 
he  made  his  ^^  welbeloved  brother  "  John  Harvard  and  the  said 
Mr.  Morton  executors.  Then  followed  a  copy  of  the  Probate  Act, 
written  in  the  customary  official  Latin,  declaring  that  on  the  fifth 
day  of  May  1637  this  will  was  proved  on  the  oath  of  Nicholas 
Morton,  clerk  (i.e.  clergyman),  one  of  the  executors  named  in 
the  will,  to  whom  was  committed  administration,  etc.,  power  re- 
served to  issue  a  like  commission  to  John  Harvard,  the  other 
executor  named  in  said  will,  when  he  should  come  to  seek  it 
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When  I  read  this  and  noticed  the  date  of  it  I  sprang  from  my 
seat  and  said  to  my  friend  Mr.  J«  C.  C.  Smith,  the  official  in 
charge,  ^^  I  have  got  my  finger  upon  John  Harvard."  He  and 
other  of  my  antiquarian  friends  in  the  little  im.dergroim.d  room  in 
Somerset  House,  in  which  we  were  working,  clustered  about  me 
while  I  briefly  called  their  attention  to  the  significant  facts  in 
the  case.  Here  was  a  John  Harvard,  only  brother  of  the  testator 
(a  man  in  Southwark,  just  over  the  river),  a  chief  beneficiary 
and  5ne  of  the  two  residuary  legatees  of  a  good  estate,  and,  above 
all,  a  joint  (and  principal)  executor  named  in  the  will,  yet  absent 
on  this  day  when  so  important  a  trust  devolved  upon  him.  Why? 
If  it  was  our  John  Harvard  it  could  be  explained.  He  had  prob- 
ably already  set  sail  for  New  England.  He  was  certainly  there 
(in  N.  £.)  as  early  as  the  first  of  August,  how  much  earlier  we  do 
not  know,  but  probably  some  time  before  deciding  to  settle  down' 
in  Charlestown  and  applying  for  admission  there.  The  voyage 
across  ^^  the  Western  ocean  "  in  the  small  sailing  vessel  of  those 
times  was  often  very  long  and  tedious  (I  had  known  of  its  taking 
as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  weeks  to  cross  what  we  are  now  pleased 
to  call  the  Atlantic  ferry  and  can  easily  cross  in  about  half  as 
many  days).  What  more  reasonable  than  my  explanation?  My 
friends  agreed  with  me  and  congratulated  me  upon  my  discovery. 
But  why  had  we  not  known  about  this  will  before  ?  The  Cal- 
endars must  have  been  thoroughly  searched  for  the  name  of 
Harvard.  CoL  Chester,  who  was  famous  for  his  special  searches, 
would  have  seen  to  that.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Savage,  who  said 
he  went  over  to  England  almost,  or  chiefly,  for  that  very  pur- 
pose ;  Mr.  Samuel  p.  Drake,  who  made  it  a  point  to  gather  what 
English  records  would  disclose ;  Mr.  Somerby,  who  did  the  same 
thing  and  who  looked  up  wills  especially;  and  the  late  W.  S. 
Appleton,  who  made  famous  discoveries  in  this  very  room  where 
I  was  working.  All  these  gentlemen  had  doubtless  explored  the 
Calendars  and  borne  the  name  of  Harvard  in  mind,  with  others. 
I  myself  had  taken  time  from  my  customary  work  of  ^^  browsing  " 
to  do  that  thing.  And  yet  this  will  of  Thomas  Harvard  seems  to 
have  escaped  us.  Why,  if  that  skilled  specialist  Col.  Chester  had 
cast  his  eye  upon  this  probate  act  he  would  never  have  rested 
until  he  had  unearthed  all  the  facts  which  I  afterwards  dug  up. 
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and  we  should  haye  known  about  Harvard's  parentage  years  before 
I  set  foot  in  England. 

So  I  felt  sure  the  Calendar,  or  index,  must  be  at  fault.  I  sent 
for  the  Calendar  and  found,  sure  enough,  that  the  surname  of 
the  testator  had  been  given  as  Haward,  a  rather  common  form  of 
Hay  ward  and  sometimes  standing  for  Howard ;  but  neither  Ches- 
ter nor  anybody  else  would  be  likely  to  take  it  for  Harvard.  It 
seemed  probable  that  this  Thomas  Harvard  was  the  son  either  of 
Thomas  (1622)  of  St.  Eatherine's  near  the  Tower  or  of  Robert 
(1625)  of  St.  Saviour's.  The  will  declared  that  the  testator  and 
his  brother  John  held  ^^  joyntly  "  certain  messuages  and  tenements 
at  or  near  Tower  Hill  in  All  Hallows  Barking  under  leases  from 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Katherine  near  the 
Tower.  This  appeared  to  point  straight  at  Thomas  Harvard  of 
St.  Katherine's  (1622)  as  the  father.  But  I  had  found  the  will 
of  the  latter's  widow  Margaret  (1625),  who  indeed  mentioned  a 
stepson  Thomas  and  daughters  Margaret,  Alse  (Alice)  and  Jone 
Harvard,  but  no  son  or  stepson  named  John.  On  the  other  hand 
that  provision  in  the  will  for  the  funeral  in  St.  Saviour's  led  me 
to  infer  that  the  testator  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Bobert  Harvard* 
If  so,  then  his  mother  (Catherine)  and  his  brother  Peter  must 
have  died,  in  all  Ukelihood,  as  they  were  not  named  in  his  wilL 
It  was  this  mother  whose  name  I  most  wished  to  find  in  the  Cal- 
endars ;  for  I  thought  if  she  made  a  will  and  was  really  the  mother 
of  our  benefactor  she  would  be  so  proud  of  having  a  son  who  was 
a  university  man  aa  to  show  the  fact  in  her  mention  of  him.  I 
hunted  for  her  under  every  conceivable  variation  of  the  name,  but 
in  vain.   Then  I  sought  for  some  side-lights  on  the  problem. 

Studying  the  wills  I  noticed  that  Bichard  Yearwood  or  Yar» 
wood  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family.  He  was  a  citizen  and 
grocer  of  London,  thus  evidently  belonging  to  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Grocers,  but  lived  in  Southwark  and  was  member 
of  Parliament  from  that  borough,  an  important  man,  called  by 
Bobert  Harvard  ^^  my  good  neighbour  and  friend,"  and  appointed 
by  him  an  overseer  to  see  his  will  properly  performed.  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  hunt  for  his  will,  hoping  to  find  therein  some 
mention  of  the  Harvards.  I  found  it,  dated  8  September,  proved 
6  October,  1682,  but  the  name  of  Harvard  did  not  occur  in  it. 
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though  Thomas  Haruard  was  a  witness.  One  of  the  bequests  was 
to  ^^  my  cousin  [nephew  ?]  Nicholas  King,  grocer,  and  his  wife 
Margaret,"  who  were  to  have  the  lease  of  testator's  dwelling, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  his  *^  well  beloved  wife  *'  Katherine 
Yearwood  should  have  her  dwelling  in  all  that  part  of  the  house 
wherein  the  testator  lived  so  long  as  she  should  *^  continue  a 
widow,"  etc.  From  the  will  I  could  easily  infer  that  this  Kath- 
erine was  not  Mr.  Yearwood's  first  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
two  children,  Richard  and  Hannah  (Payne).  Moreover  I  noted 
this  clause  in  the  will:  ^^And  I  do  further  give  unto  her  (Kath- 
erine) all  such  household  stuff  and  so  much  value  in  plate  as  she 
brought  with  her  when  I  married  her."  Now  I  had  not  been 
browsing  for  years  over  the  field  of  probate  records  without  often 
noticing  just  such  a  bequest  as  that,  and  whenever  I  looked  fur- 
ther into  the  matter,  as  I  did  occasionally,  I  had  found  that  the 
woman  so  mentioned  had  been  placed  in  marriage  before,  that  she 
was  a  widow  when  the  testator  married  her.  In  this  case  whose 
widow  was  she?  Her  given  name  was  Katherine.  It  seemed 
worth  the  while  to  have  a  look  at  her  will,  if  she  made  one.  At 
last  I  found  the  will  of  Katherine  Yarwood,  of  St.  Saviour's, 
etc.,  dated  2  July,  proved  27  July,  1635.  After  disposing  of  her 
soul  and  body  she  made  this,  her  very  first,  bequest :  ^^  Inprimis 
I  give  to  my  eldest  sonne  John  Harvard  Clarke  all  that  my  mes- 
suage Tenement  or  Inne  comonly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name 
of  the  Queenes  head  in  the  Borroughe  of  Southwarke,"  etc.  Then 
she  gave  to  her  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas  Hervard,  all  her 
messuages,  etc.,  in  the  parish  of  ^^  All  Saintes  Barkeing  here  unto 
the  Tower  of  London,"  held  under  two  several  leases  made  by  the 
Master,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine's, 
etc.,  unto  John  EUetson,  deceased.  She  made  large  bequests  of 
money  to  her  two  sons,  legacies  to  the  children  of  her  brother 
Thomas  Bogers,  to  her  sisters  Bose  Reason  and  Joane  Willmore 
and  to  sundry  other  persons.  She  appointed  her  two  sons  exec- 
utors and  Mr.  Moreton, "  our  "  minister  of  St.  Saviour's,  and  "  my 
Cosen"  (nephew)  Mr.  Thomas  Hervard,  butcher,  of  St.  Saviour's, 
overseers. 

By  the  discovery  of  this  will «« the  secret,"  as  Dr.  Ellis  called  it, 
was  at  length  ** penetrated,"  the  ** silence  voiced"  at  last    The 
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mystery  was  fully  dispelled  and  we  could  now  say  with  authority 
wh6  our  John  Harvard  was  and  where  he  belonged  in  England. 
And  my  prognostication  was  a  correct  one:  the  mother  was  proud 
of  her  university-taught  son,  the  derk  or  clergyman.  This  dis- 
covery was  made  on  a  Saturday. 

The  next  Monday  morning,  coming  up  from  my  home  in  Green- 
wich, by  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  instead  of  going  on  to 
Charing  Cross,  as  usual,  I  stopped  at  London  Bridge  Station  and 
then  walked  along  High  Street,  Southwark,  or  the  Borough  as  it 
is  often  called,  to  see  if  there  were  still  a  Queen's  Head  Inn.  The 
street  was  once  lined  with  inns,  where  travelers  from  the  south 
and  southwest,  on  their  way  to  London,  used  to  put  up  before  cross- 
ing over  the  Thames,  by  bridge  or  feny,  into  the  great  city. 
Many  a  narrow  alley  I  passed  whose  name  showed  it  to  be  a  pass- 
age-way into  some  great  inn-yard,  or  a  quadrangle  where  an  inn 
once  stood.  Among  others  there  were  the  King's  Head;  the 
White  Hart,  which  Jack  Cade  made  his  headquarters  when  he 
came  to  overawe  London,  and  where,  in  much  more  recent  times, 
our  genial  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Pickwick  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  future  servant  Sam  Weller ;  the  George,  still  showing 
some  of  its  ancient  galleries ;  a  little  way  beyond  this  the  Tabaid, 
out  from  whose  gates  there  issued,  one  Spring  morning, 

*'  Wlum  that  ApriHe  with  hb  Bhonres  Bote 
The  droffhte  of  Marohe  (had)  peroed  to  the  zote," 

a  band  of  pious  pilgrims  wending  their  way  towards  Canterbury, 

"  The  holy  blisfnl  maitir  for  to  eeke 
That  httn  (had)  holpen  whan  that  thej  were  eeke." 

A  few  steps  further  on  I  came  upon  another  of  these  narrow 
alleys,  looking  down  which  my  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  sight 
of  the  name  (in  huge  old  letters) 

"QUEENS  HEAD  INN." 

Gromg  down  the  passage  I  found  myself  in  the  great  yard  of  what 
was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  old  galleried  inns  which  once  abounded 
in  and  about  London,  and  of  which  now  hardly  one  is  left  On 
the  south  side,  beneath  the  name  and  under  a  great  lantern,  was 
the  entrance  leading  into  a  coffee-room  or  common  dining-room, 
beyond  which  was  the  tap-room.     On  the  north  side  of  the  yard 
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were  the  balustraded  galleries  on  to  whidi  opened  the  doors  of 
the  cubicles,  or  little  bedrooms,  or  sleeping  apartments,  once  oceu- 
pied  by  weary  travelers.  On  the  uppermost  gallery  the  old 
wooden  balusters  still  remained ;  on  the  gallery  below  this  they 
had  been  replaced  (evidently  many  years  ago)  by  a  grill-work  of 
iron.  At  the  east  end,  imder  a  gallery,  once  open,  now  dosed, 
was  a  broad  and  lofty  square  passage  leading  to  another,  larger, 
yard  where  doubtless  were  the  stables  and  sheds,  the  servants' 
quarters,  and  perhaps  other  guest-rooms  of  the  poorer  sort.  I 
entered  the  coffee-room  and,  ordering  a  half -pint  of  ^^  bitter,'' 
drank,  standing,  to  the  memory  of  the  good  lady  who  had  so 
helped  me  in  my  hunt  after  her  long-sought-for  son. 

I  was  now  ready  to  gather  up  all  my  notes  about  the  Harvards 
and  transmit  them  for  publication,  first  visiting  St.  Saviour's 
and  culling  from  its  parish  registers  such  items  about  baptisms  and 
burials  and,  possibly,  marriages,  as  I  should  find  recorded  there. 
I  might,  to  be  sure,  have  gone  there  for  them  at  the  beginning  of 
my  search ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  that?  They  could  have  no 
value  until  I  had  identified  our  man;  and  they  would  keep. 
When  I  did  go,  armed  and  equipped  for  such  search,  I  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  family  and  knew  what  to  look  for.  Of 
course  I  got  the  baptisms,  the  important  one  being  that  6i  John, 
son  of  Robert,  29  November,  1607.  And  I  found  a  lot  of  burials. 
But,  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  there  was  one  entry  which  I 
sought  for  very  keenly,  among  the  marriages.  From  the  terms  of 
her  will  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Yearwood  had  been  the 
widow  of  a  Mr.  John  EUetson  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Yearwood.  I  soon  found  the  entry,  as  follows :  ^'  1625,  Januarie 
19  John  Ellison  &  Katherine  Harvie"  —  to  me  a  very  gratify- 
ing find.  Another  happy  discovery  was  the  marriage  of  William 
Warde  and  Bose  Rogers  Oct.  17,  1621.  The  husband,  of  course, 
must  have  been  that  goldsmith  who  called  Robert  Harvard 
'^  brother  "  and  left  a  widow  Roase  Ward.  The  connection  must 
have  been  through  Mrs.  Harvard,  who,  herself,  mentioned  a  de- 
ceased brother  Thomas  Rogers,  while  her  son  Thomas  Harvard 
referred  to  the  children  of  an  unde  Rogers.  Roase  Ward  must 
have  been  changed  into  Rose  Reason  some  time  between  1624  and 
1635. 
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I  The  Elletson  ooimeotion  was  of  importance  in  this  story  about 

the  Harvards.  I  found  his  will  (1626)  wherein  he  was  styled 
citizen  and  cooper  of  London.  I  judge  from  the  will  that  he  was 
a  rich  man.  His  wife,  according  to  the  ^^  laudable  custom  "  of  the 
city,  might  rightfully  lay  claim  to  a  third  of  his  estate,  but  instead 
thereof  he  made  large  bequests  to  her  and,  besides  all  that,  de- 
clared her  residuary  legatee  and  appointed  her  sole  executrix. 
Thus  she  probably  received  more  than  the  customary  thirds.  His 
residence,  which  seems  to  have  been  first  in  Mill  Lane  (off  Tooley 
Street,  Southwark,  perhaps)  was,  in  his  latter  days,  somewhere  in 
the  east  end  of  London,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  men  of 
his  trade.  Probably  it  was  at  or  near  Tower  HilL  Here  un- 
doubtedly his  widow  Uyed  until  her  third  marriage  (to  Mr.  Year- 
wood)  and  hence  she  may  have  sent  her  son  John  to  Cambridge. 
We  can  thus  account  for  the  entry  of  Middlesex  upon  the  Uni- 
versity books.  As  I  thought  Mr.  Harvard  might  have  been 
selling  real  estate  before  leaving  England  for  his  new  home,  I 
"went  to  the  Public  Becord  Office,  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  learned  that  • 
my  surmise  was  correct,  for  I  foimd  record  of  a  conveyance  made 
by  John  Harvard  and  wife  Ann  of  a  messuage  and  three  cottages, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  for  £120  sterling.  This 
\  was  dated  16  February  12"»  of  Charles  (First),  or  1686-7.     The 

^  purchaser  was  one  John  Man ;  and  I  found  his  will  (1660-61), 

'  wherein  he  was  styled  a  sea  captain,  of  St.  Olave,  etc.,  and  the 

^  four  houses  described  as  situated  in  Bermondsey  Street.    Possibly 

^  this  sale  and  conveyance  was  in  consideration  of  a  passage  in 

1^  Captain  Man's  vesseL    The  last  search  I  made  was  for  the  will  of 

i  the  Bev.  John  Sadler  (6  Feb.  1637,  proved  21  Oct.  1640).     He 

y  was  then  settled  in  Bingmer,  Sussex,  and  his  first  bequest  was  as 

follows :  ^^  I  will  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Anne  the  wife  of 
^'  John  Haruard  Clarke  Twentie  Shillinges  to  be  payd  her  after  my 

i'  decease  when  shee  shall  demand  it."     My  friend  Mr.  E.  H.  W. 

if  Dnnkin  gave  me,  from  the  Begisters  of  Patcham,  where  Mr.  Sad- 

I  ler  was  formerly  settled,  a  note  of  baptism  as  follows :  ^^  Ann  d. 

V  of  Jn.  Sadler,  Mary,  August  24,  1614."     I  then  sent  all  the  evi- 


j  deuces  I  had  gathered  to  the  editor  in  Boston  and  they  appeared 

(  in  the  July  number  of  the  Genealogical  Register.     But  it  seems 

\  they  were,  before  that,  communicated  to  the  President  of  our 
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University  who  first  gave  the  disooyerj  to  the  world  in  his  after- 
dinner  speech  to  the  Alumni,  Commenoenient  Day,  June  24, 1885. 
Having  thus  settled,  for  all  time,  the  question  of  Harvard's 
parentage  and  birthplace  I  might  have  dropped  the  whole  matter 
and  resumed  my  regular  work  of  plodding  research  in  the  general 
interest.  But  I  had  become  so  absorbed  in  this  special  subject, 
so  interested  in  Harvard's  mother  and  felt  so  grateful  for  her 
help  that  I  determined  to  hunt  up  her  parentage.  That  she  was 
a  Sogers  I  felt  sure.  Her  own  will  mentioning  a  deceased 
brother,  Thomas  Rogers,  her  son's  reference  to  the  children  of 
an  unde  Rogers,  William  Ward's  will  calling  Robert  Harvard 
*^  brother "  and  naming  his  own  wife  Roase,  the  parish  register 
showing  that  this  Roase  was  a  Rose  Rogers,  furnished  evidence 
enough  to  convince  me  of  that.  Mrs.  Yarwood  (Harvard)  had 
named  two  sisters  in  her  will,  viz.  Rose  Reason  and  Joane  Will- 
more.  So  I  wanted  to  find  a  family  named  Rogers  which  should 
show  me  these  names,  Thomas,  Katherine,  Rose,  and  Joan.  The 
surname  Rogers  was  quite  common  and  widespread,  and  I  did  an 
immense  amount  of  searching  through  the  calendars  and  then 
looking  up  the  wills  there  indexed.  I  gathered  three  or  four 
Roses,  the  name  of  Thomas  cropped  up  very  frequently,  but  I 
could  never  find  a  Thomas,  Rose,  and  Katherine  all  together. 
While  I  was  giving  a  part  of  my  time  to  this  I  was  also  doing 
inore  or  less  of  general  research  and  making  ready  for  the  publica- 
tion of  forthcoming  instalments  of  my  ^^  Gleanings."  So  many 
pages  of  the  Genealogical  Register  had  to  be  filled  every  three 
months,  no  matter  what  else  I  might  have  in  hand.  One  day  it 
was  necessary  to  visit  the  British  Museum  and  consult  a  MS.  col- 
lection of  pedigrees  which  I  knew  to  be  there.  I  found  what  I 
was  in  search  of,  and  then,  according  to  my  custom,  turned  over 
the  leaves,  one  after  the  other,  to  see  what  else  I  should  find  that 
might  seem  worth  saving.  It  was  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of 
London  for  1688-85,  since  published,  but  then  existing  only  in 
this  MS.  form,  and  was  full  of  pedigrees  of  London  citizens  and 
families  and  illustrated  with  trickings  of  their  arms  and'  crests. 
There  were  sundry  families  that  I  knew  or  suspected  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  of  our  New  England  settlers,  and  I  took  copious 
notes.    Suddenly,  upon  turning  over  one  of  the  leaves,  my  eyes  were 
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QUEEN'S  HEAD  INN,  SOUTHWARK. 
Owned  by  John  Harrard's  Mother. 
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confronted  with  the  name  of  Hasing,  and  as  I  had  been  having  Bose 
Reason  on  the  brain  for  weeks  I  thought  of  her  at  once.  This 
may  seem  queer  to  some  of  my  readers,  but  to  me,  soaked  as  I 
was  in  the  ways  and  habits  of  speech  of  those  times,  reason  was 
rayeon  just  as  it  is  to  the  unlettered  Irishman  who  reflects  in  his 
speech  the  English  caught  by  his  forefathers  from  the  lips  of 
Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  and  their  followers,  who 
spread  all  over  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  lan- 
guage handed  down  from  father  to  son  through  vocal  speech  and 
not  iihe  written  word  or  printed  page ;  or  as  it  was  to  Falstaff, 
who,  when  asked  for  his  reasons,  replied  ^^  Give  you  a  reason  on 
compulsion  I  If  reasons  [raisins]  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries  I 
would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion."  That  was  his  play 
upon  the  word.  And  what  was  ^^ Rasing"  but  ^^Rasin,"  just  as 
*^  pudding"  is  oftentimes  ^^pudden  "?  Moreover,  in  the  tricking  of 
the  arms,  the  crest  was  an  arm  embowed,  the  hand  clutching  a 
bimch  of  grapes.  Another  play  upon  the  word.  I  looked  care- 
fully through  this  pedigree  and  found  that  Rafe  Rasing  of  Lon- 
don, goldsmith,  had  in  1685,  for  his  third  wife.  Rose,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Rogers  of  Stratford  upon  Avon.  He  had  evidently  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  his  brother  goldsmith,  William  Ward. 

I  went  down  to  Stratford,  spent  a  whole  day,  from  matins  to 
vespers,  examining  the  parish  registers,  found  the  baptism  of 
Katherine  (Nov.  25, 1584),  her  marriage  to  *'  Robertus  Harwod  " 
('^Apriell  8"  1605)  and  the  burials  of  her  mother  "Alice,  wyfe 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers"  (Aug.  17,  1608)  and  of  her  father, 
"  Thomas  Rogers,  one  of  the  Aldermen "  (Feb.  20,  1610-11). 
After  dinner  I  strolled  through  the  streets,  at  the  close  of  one  of 
the  longest  days  in  the  year,  when  daylight  lasts  till  nine  o'clock, 
or  thereabouts.  Passing  along  High  Street  I  took  notice  of  a 
beautiful  and  well-preserved  specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 
Pausing  awhile  to  admire  its  proportions  and  note  the  details  of 
its  ornamentation  I  saw,  under  the  broad  window  of  the  second 
story,  the  following  characters,  carved  on  the  woodwork : 

T  R  1596  A  R 

Fresh  as  I  was  from  the  reading  of  the  parish  registers  it  flashed 
upon  me  at  once  that  this  was  the  home  of  Alderman  Rogers  and 
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his  wife  Alice,  and  that  1596  was  the  date  of  construction.  Upon 
my  return  to  my  inn  (The  Golden  Lion)  I  questioned  the  land- 
lord about  this  house.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  anything 
about  its  history ;  it  was  simply  known  as  the  old  house  in  High 
Street ;  and  that  was  all  he  thought  anybody  knew  about  it.  I 
then  borrowed  of  him  a  guidebook  and  looked  into  that,  but  with 
the  same  result ;  it  was  referred  to,  but  only  as  the  ancient  house 
in  High  Street.  Then  I  asked  him  where  I  could  find  the  borough 
records  (fox  I  wished  to  learn  more  about  Mr.  Rogers  and  possi- 
bly about  the  old  house).  He  informed  me  that  the  records 
were  kept  in  the  house  known  as  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  Henley 
Street,  and  that  a  Mr.  fiichard  Savage  had  charge  of  them.  The 
next  morning  I  went  to  the  well-known  house  in  Henley  Street 
(once  vulgarly  called  Hell  Lane),  found  Mr.  Savage  in  an  upper 
room,  introduced  myself,  told  him  that  I  had  just  traced  John 
Harvard's  mother  £rom  Southwark  down  to  Stratford,  and  now 
I  wished  to  see  what  the  borough  records  would  have  to  say  about 
her  father,  Thomas  Rogers,  an  alderman  of  Stratford.  Mr.  Sav- 
age, who  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary  and  has  since 
become  widely  known  as  such,  seemed  vastly  interested  in  my 
story.  He  produced  the  records;  and  I  soon  found  frequent 
mention  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  evidently  been  a  man  of  import- 
ance in  Stratford.  In  1595-6  he  filled  the  office  of  bailiff  (corre- 
sponding to  our  mayor),  and  he  had,  for  a  brother  alderman, 
Shakespeare's  father,  who  had  been  bailiff  at  an  earlier  date. 
Continuing  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Savage  I  referred  to  the 
old  house  in  High  Street,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  about  its  his- 
tory. He  too  was  ignorant  of  it,  very  naturally,  I  think.  It  is 
Shakespeare  who  dominates  Stratford  and  his  memory  overshad- 
ows eveiything  else.  Nobody  had  been  interested  enough  in  that 
old  house  in  High  Street,  beautiful  as  was  its  gable  end,  to  hunt 
for  the  name  of  its  unknown  builder.  I  told  Mr.  Savage  what  I 
had  found  and  gtfve  my  theory  about  the  old  house.  His  interest 
was  at  once  aroused  and  we  discussed  the  question.  I  believe  I 
happened  to  speak  of  it  as  next  to  the  Garrick  Inn.  At  any  rate 
he  told  me  that  this  estate  (where  the  inn  stood)  was  borough 
property.  Then  it  became  plain  sailing.  I  suggested  that  there 
might  be  some  record  or  copies  of  leases  which  would  give  the 
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bounds  of  this  estate.  This  appeared  reasonable  and  my  friend 
then  hunted  for  and  found  a  bundle  of  expired  leases  or  counter- 
parts of  leases.  These  we  handled  over  until  we  came  to  a  lease 
made  to  one  Francis  Smith,  giving  the  boundaries.  My  delight 
may  be  imagined  when  I  read  that  the  property  leased  bounded 
north  on  the  '^dwelling-house  of  Thomas  Rogers."  The  next 
day  I  visited  the  old  house  and  was  allowed  to  go  over  it.  Next 
to  it,  on  the  north,  was  a  stationer's  shop  where  photographs  were 
to  be  purchased.  I  foimd  an  excellent  picture  of  the  old  house, 
which  I  bought  and  sent  over  to  Boston,  where  it  was  reproduced. 
A  copy  accompanies  this  article.  The  house  itself  is  now  pointed 
out  either  as  the  John  Harvard  House  or  as  the  early  home  of 
John  Harvard's  mother. 

Here  ends  the  story  of  my  hunt  after  the  home  and  parentage 
of  John  Harvard  and  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elatherine  Harvard. 
Later  I  found  the  will  of  Mary  Sadler  of  Mayfield,  Sussex,  widow 
(1645,  proved  1647),  in  which. was  a  bequest  of  one  shilling 
apiece  to  '^  my  daughter  Anne  AUin  and  to  her  daughter  Mary," 
thus  confirming  the  statement  that  the  widow  of  John  Harvard 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Allen,  and  my  friend  Mr. 
J.  C.  C.  Smith  found  in  a  MS.  copy  of  the  parish  raster  of 
Wandsworth,  Surrey,  an  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Bichard  Year- 
wood  and  Katherine  Ellettsone  (28  May,  1627).  An  English  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Nation  contributed  (April  8, 1886) 
an  entry  of  apprenticeship  of  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  Harvard  of 
Southwark,  to  William  Coxe,  citizen  and  dothworker,  London,  11 
September,  1627.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Company 
of  Clotbworkers  8  December,  1634.  Later  still  was  found  among 
the  muniments  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  a  counterpart  of  a  lease 
from  the  Hospital  to  '*  John  Harvard,  clerke,  and  Thomas  Har- 
vard, cittizen  and  cloth-worker  of  London,"  of  certain  tenements  in 
the  parish  of  Allhallows  Barking  (see  N.  E.  Hist  and  Gen. 
JSegister,  vol.  42  [1888],  pp.  109-110).  That  same  year  (1888) 
my  friend  Mr.  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin  wrote  me  that  he  had  found  in 
the  parish  register  of  South  Mailing  record  of  the  marriage  (19 
April,  1636)  of  "Mr.  John  Harvard  of  the  parish  of  St.  Olives 
near  London,"  and  Anne  Sadler  of  Bingmer. 

I  found  the  will  of  William  Cox  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark, 
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gentleman  (1683).  The  witnesses  were  William  Molins  (called 
in  the  will  *^my  servant  William  Mullin''),  Thomas  Haruard, 
and  Elizabeth  Dunsterrille.  Now  this  William  Cox  or  Coxe  was 
doubly  connected  with  the  Nash  family,  of  Warwickshire  and 
London,  through  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Mary  with  Greorge 
Nash  and  his  own  marriage  with  Ann  Nash,  niece  of  George  and 
sister  of  the  Thomas  Nash  who  married  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Susanna  Hall  (Shakespeare's  daughter).  Stratford,  indeed,  was 
well  represented  in  Southwark.  Shakespeare  himself  resided  in 
St.  Saviour's  Parish,  in  1596,  or  pei*haps  later,  and  his  brother 
Edmond  was  buried  in  the  church.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  his  townswoman,  John  Harvard's  mother, 
and  he  may,  in  his  younger  days,  have  taken  part  in  some  play 
performed  in  the  yard  of  the  Queen's  Head  Inn.  In  later  visits 
which  I  made  to  this  place,  in  order  to.  show  to  some  friend  from 
America  the  inn  which  once  belonged  to  John  Harvard,  I  felt 
that  Shakespeare  had  many  a  time  walked  up  and  down  the 
Borough  High  Street  through  which  we  were  passing,  and  that 
the  very  passage  down  the  yard  of  the  old  Queen's  Head  Inn  had 
been  trodden  by  his  feet. 

In  an  interesting  book  called  "  The  Inns  of  Old  Southwark  " 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1888),  by  the  late  William 
Rendle,  F.R.C.S.,  there  is  an  aocoimt  of  this  inn  and  two  views 
of  it  presented,  the  one  on  p.  211  showing  the  front  towards  High 
Street,  just  as  it  appeared  to  me  in  1885  when  I  first  set  foot  in 
the  passage  leading  to  it.  Dr.  Bendle  shows  that  it  was  formerly 
called  the  Crowned  Keys  and  the  Crossed  Keys.  He  gives  a 
copy  of  the  bill  for  a  vestry  dinner  at  the  ^^  Quenshed  "  2  March, 
1686,  when  John  Harvard  was  probably  still  its  owner.  We  are 
not  to  infer  that  he  or  any  of  his  family  ever  lived  there.  Dr. 
Rendle  seems  to  have  placed  very  surely  the  residence  of  his  father 
Robert  Harvard,  as  close  to  St.  Saviour's  Church  on  High  Street, 
backing  on  the  churchyard,  in  fact,  and  opposite  the  Boar's  Head, 
which  last  named  property  has  been  absorbed  in  making  the 
approaches  to  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  The  row  of  tenements, 
in  one  of  which  John  Harvard  was  bom  and  passed  most  of  his 
boyhood.  Dr.  Rendle  thought,  must  have  been  standing  till  1829, 
when  they  were  taken  down  in  preparing  an  approach  to  the  new 
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London  Bridge.  Mr.  Biohard  Yearwood,  we  are  told,  lived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  High  Street. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  state  that  I  foimd  record  of  administration 
of  the  goods,  etc.,  of  Balph  Reason  (so  recorded),  late  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Bridget,  aiiae  Bride,  near  Fleet  Street,  granted,  11  June, 
1647,  to  his  widow.  Rose  Reason.  Her  will,  as  Rose  Raysings, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Bride,  London,  was  made  1  December,  1654, 
and  probated  20  June,  1655.  She  mentioned  (among  others) 
John  Wilmour  the  younger,  ^^my"  sister's  grandchild,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  son  of  sister  Alice  Smith  in  Warwickshire.  She 
appointed  her  loving  kinsman.  Master  John  Wilmour,  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  her  sole  executor. 
On  the  parish  register  of  Stratford  I  found  the  record  of  baptism 
of  Alice  Rogers  and  of  her  marriage  to  William  Smith,  whom  I 
found  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Francis  Smith,  and  so  an  uncle  of 
Mary  (Smith),  the  second  wife  of  George  Willys  of  Fenny  Comp- 
ton,  afterwards  governor  of  Connecticut.  The  name  of  Wilmour 
also  appears  on  the  records  as  Woolmer,  Wolmer,  and  Wolmar. 
I  found,  among  Feet  of  Fines  (Michaelmas  Term  2  James) 
record  of  conveyance  of  a  messuage,  curtilage,  etc.,  in  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  to  John  Wolmar,  the  grantors  being  Thomas  Rogers, 
gentleman,  and  wife  Alice.  This  John  Wolmar  was  probably  the 
husband  of  Harvard's  aunt  Joan,  and  he  seems  to  have  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Grarrick  Inn  property  or  two  doors  from  his 
father-in-law,  Rogers.  Alderman  Rogers  seems  to  have  done  a 
large  business,  for  I  find  in  Mr.  Halliwell  Phillipps's  ^*  Outlines  of 
the  Life  of  Shakespeare  "  (2d  ed.  1882),  page  207,  the  following 
extract  from  the  records :  **  Thomas  Rogers  now  (1595)  baieliefe 
of  this  towne  besydes  his  butchers  trade,  which  until  now  of  late 
hee  allwaies  used,  hee  ys  a  buyer  and  seller  of  come  for  great 
somes,  and  withall  useth  grazinge  and  buyinge  and  selinge  of  catell, 
and  hathe  in  howsehold  xiiij  persons."  His  daughter  Elatherine 
therefore  may  have  brought  a  substantial  dower  with  her  upon 
her  marriage  with  Robert  Harvard.  And  we  may  also  infer  that  it 
was  through  business  dealings  that  father  and  son-in-law  came  first 
to  know  one  another. 

Upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  print  since  1888 
illustrating  John  Harvard's  English  surrounding,  I  am  struck 
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with  the  amount  of  information  they  f  omiBh.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  he  was  considered  by  some  ^^  almost  a  semi*mythieal  figure  " ; 
one  writer,  we  are  told,  called  him  *^  the  Melchisedec  of  New  Eng- 
land," because,  I  suppose,  like  that  righteous  King  of  Salem,  he 
seemed  as  one  ^^  without  father,  without  mother,  without  descent," 
and  having  no  '^beginning  of  days."  Now  he  is  really  better 
known  than  most  of  the  early  English  settlers  of  New  England. 
Indeed  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  point  out  a  single  one  of 
his  generation  about  whose  home  and  youthful  surroundings,  whose 
family  and  kindred,  more  is  known  than  we  have  now  learned 
about  this  John  Harvard,  our  earliest  benefactor,  the  godfather  of 
our  ancient  College  and  present  University. 

Benry  F.  Waters,  *66. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS  GAERISON. 

Wendell  Phillips  Gabrison,  for  forty-one  years  editor  of 
the  New  York  Nation,  died  at  Dr.  Bunyon's  sanitarium,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.,  February  27,  1907,  after  several  months  of  de- 
clining health,  which  he  bore  with  a  Stoic's  fortitude  and  more 
than  a  Stoic's  cheerfulness.  He  was  the  third  son  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Abolitionist,  and  of  Helen  E.  Benson,  and 
was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  June  4, 1840.  He  passed  an 
eventful  boyhood  in  the  paternal  home  amid  the  agitation  of  the 
anti-slavery  struggle  and  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
He  attended  the  Boston  public  schools  —  the  Quincy,  the  Dwight, 
and  the  Latin,  and  entered  Harvard  in  1857.  He  took  high  rank 
in  college,  graduated  in  1861,  and,  after  two  years  of  private 
teaching  and  tutoring,  embarked  on  journalism,  his  first  employ- 
ment being  in  January,  1864,  with  the  New  York  Indqiiendent, 
then  edited  by  Theodore  Tilton.  In  July,  1866,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  Edwin  Lawrence  Grodkin  in  founding  the  Nation,  a 
journal  devoted  to  high  literary  criticism  and  lofty  political  ideals. 
As  assistant  editor  Mr.  Garrison  had  charge  of  the  literary  side  of 
the  new  weekly,  and  early  assumed  the  laboring  oar  in  its  general 
management,  Mr.  Godkin  devoting  himself  more  and  more  to  the 
editorial  writing.   On  matters  of  principle,  Mr.  Garrison  was  as 
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unyielding  as  Mr.  Godkin,  but  in  his  personal  dealings  with  his 
contributors  he  was  more  tactful  and  less  brusque,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  due  to  these  qualities  of  his  that  he  drew  to  the 
Nation  and  kept  a  staff  of  writers  and  reviewers  which  comprised 
the  leading  men  of  letters  and  science  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  With  many  of  these  Mr.  Garrison  entered  into  lifelong 
relations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  editorial  connection  often 
became  that  of  warm  personal  friendship.  This  was  clearly  evi- 
denced on  July  .6,  1905,  when  more  than  200  of  the  NcxtvyrCe 
staff  contributors  presented  him  with  a  silver  vase  of  great  beauty, 
inscribed  by  Goldwin  Smith  as  a  recognition  of  "  forty  years  of 
able,  upright,  and  truly  patriotic  work  in  the  editorship  of  the 
Nation,^^  The  accompanying  congratulatory  note  signed  by  the 
donors  assured  Mr.  Garrison  that  he  had  made  ^^  the  Nation  for 
more  than  a  generation  the  chief  literary  journal  in  America  —  the 
medium  of  the  best  criticism,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  high  intellect- 
ual ideals." 

During  that  long  period  there  were  very  few  issues  of  the  iVa- 
tion  which  he  did  not  personally  make  up  and  see  through  the 
press,  reading  all  the  proofs,  preparing  the  elaborate  index  to  each 
volume,  and  doing  a  vast  amount  of  editorial  labor  to  the  end  of 
maintaining  the  paper's  high  standard  of  scholarly  accuracy  and 
typographical  excellence,  and  all  the  while  he  carried  on  an  im- 
mense correspondence  with  his  contributors  and  others,  with  his 
own  pen,  a  personal  touch  that  was  keenly  appreciated  by  them. 
It  is  doubtful  if  his  41  years  of  unremitting  literary  labor  have 
been  paralleled  in  the  history  of  American  periodical  editorship. 
He  also  reviewed  many  books,  particularly  those  relating  to  slavery 
and  to  the  lives  and  works  of  Rousseau  and  Erasmus,  upon  whom 
he  wrote  with  authority. 

For  the  first  16  years  the  NaJtion  was  an  independent  property. 
In  1881,  it  was  combined  with  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 
Mr.  Henry  Villard,  Mr.  Garrison's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Godkin 
becoming,  with  Horace  White  and  Carl  Schurz,  one  of  the  edit- 
ors of  the  Evening  Poet^  and  within  two  years  editor-in-chief. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  Mr.  Garrison  became  literary  editor 
6f  the  Evening  Post  and  editor-in-charge  of  the  Nation.  This 
position  he  held  untQ  his  retirement  on  June  28, 1906,  because  of 
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the  rapid  failore  of  his  health,  after  41  years  of  association  with 
the  Nation.  His  editorial  duties  confined  him  so  closely  to  his 
office  —  he  took  only  one  real  vacation,  in  1884,  when  he  spent 
two  months  in  Europe  —  that  he  had  but  little  leisure  for  other 
literary  work.  In  1872  he  published  ^^  The  Benson  Family  of 
Newport,  B.  I.,"  a  genealogy  of  his  mother's  stock.  He  also  con- 
tributed occasionally  to  the  magazines.  But  his  great  work  was 
the  "Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  "  (1885-89),  an  elaborate 
four-volume  biography,  in  which  he  and  his  brother,  Francis  Jack- 
son Garrison,  collaborated.  They  made  it  a  record  of  their  father's 
activity  in  behalf  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  and  many  other 
reforms,  which  must  remain  the  standard  history  of  the  Abolition 
movement.  To  this  monumental  task  Mr.  Garrison  devoted  his 
spare  hours  during  ten  years,  setting  apart  at  least  one  day  each 
week  for  the  necessary  research  and  wiiting,  and  producing  a  work 
that  is  notable  among  biographies  for  its  wealth  of  citations,  its 
scrupulous  references  to  authorities,  its  fairness  and  candor,  and 
tho  literary  skill  with  which  history  and  biography  are  combined. 
Mr.  Garrison  published,  also,  "  What  Mr.  Darwin  saw  on  his 
Voyage  around  the  World  "  (1879) ;  a  collection  of  « Bedside 
Poetry "  (1887),  for  the  instruction  of  children ;  "  A  Parent's 
Assistant  in  Moral  Discipline  "  ;  and  "  The  Mother's  Begister." 
Some  of  his  own  verse  was  privately  printed  under  the  title,  "  Son- 
nets and  Lyrics  of  the  Ever- Womanly  "  (1898).  "  The  New 
Gulliver  "  (1898)  and  "  Parablesr  for  School  and  Home  "  were 
the  last  of  Mr.  Garrison's  published  works,  but  in  1904  ap- 
peared the  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  ViUard,"  the  autobiography  of  his 
brother-in-law,  which  he  edited.  Li  1891  he  printed  a  memorial 
of  Sarah  A.  McEam.  As  an  appreciation  of  his  services  to  litera- 
ture and  politics,  Harvard  University  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Garrison 
the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  in  1895.  From  his  undergraduate 
days  he  worked  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory  prayers,  and  in 
1886  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeingthat  result  atoned  at  Harvard. 
He  resided  since  1866  at  Llewellyn  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.  He  served 
for  more  than  seventeen  years  on  the  school  board  of  '^est  Orange, 
and  also  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  State  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  twite  mar- 
ried: first,  in  1866,  to  Lucy  McKim,  of  Philadelphia,  dauga^ 
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of  J.  Miller  McKim,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slaveiy  Society,  and  sister  of  Charles  F.  McEim,  the  architect. 
She  died  in  1877.  In  1891  he  married  Mrs.  Anne  McEim  Den- 
nis, who  died  in  1893.  He  is  survived  hj  a  son  and  daughter, 
Mr.  Philip  McEim  Grarrison,  H.  C.  1890,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Dyer  Norton  of  Lake  Forest,  HI.  His  oldest  son, 
Lloyd  McEim  Garrison,  H.  C.  1888,  died  in  1900. 

The  following  appreciation,  by  one  of  Mr.  Garrison's  younger 
colleagues,  appeared  in  the  Nation  of  March  7, 1907  : 

**  Self-effacement  was  so  the  law  of  Mr.  Garrison's  being  that, 
even  now  when  his  lips  can  no  longer  frame  a  protest,  one  hesi- 
tates to  essay  his  praise.  It  was  his  lifelong  joy  to  sink  himself 
in  his  work.  For  25  years  literaiy  editor  of  the  Evening  Post^ 
he  seldom  put  his  name  to  anything  he  wrote  in  its  columns.  If 
he  had  been  an  artist,  it  would  have  been  his  preference  to  leave 
all  his  paintings  unsigned.  To  the  discerning,  however,  his  true 
monument  is  visible  in  those  82  volumes  of  the  Nation  which 
passed  under  his  vigilant  eye  and  amending  pen,  and  into  which 
he  poured,  in  all  of  Milton's  meaning,  the  precious  life-blood  of 
a  master-spirit. 

**  Uneventful  outwardly,  Mr.  Grarrison's  life  was  yet  singularly 
intense.  It  was  intense  in  an  austere  idealism,  ever  conscious  of 
the  obligation  of  his  name ;  intense  in  devotion  to  the  labor  which 
was  his  delight ;  intense  in  the  discharge  of  eveiy  duty  as  a  citi- 
9sen  and  in  the  unwavering  fidelity  and  unselfish  services  of  friend- 
ship. His  close  association  for  87  years  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin 
was  one  of '  the  most  renoarkable  editorial  relations  that  ever 
existed.  With  unbounded  admiration  and  loyalty  for  his  chief, 
Mr.  Grarrison  brought  to  his  assistance  a  nice  scholarship,  a  patient 
scrutiny,  a  calm  judgment,  and  a  noble  sympathy.  When  Mr. 
Garrison  received,  in  1905,  the  impressive  tribute  from  his  emi- 
nent list  of  contributors  to  the  Nation^  in  celebration  of  his  forty 
years  with  that  journal,  his  first  instinct  was  to  pass  on  the  laurel 
to  Mr.  Godkin.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  but  a  pupil  of  that  *  great 
writer  and  master  political  moralist,  whom  with  admiring  eyes  I 
saw 

" '  Mount  in  his  slorioot  oovne  on  oompetont  nmg,^ 
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<«  Nor  was  Mr.  Godkiii  unaware  of  the  rare  qualities  of  his 
ooUeague.  Writing  to  Mr.  Grarrison  in  1883,  he  said :  *  If  any- 
thing goes  wrong  with  you,  I  will  retire  into  a  monastery.  You 
are  the  one  steady  and  constant  man  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with.' 
And  he  set  great  store  by  Mr.  Garrison's  disciplined  opinions  on 
public  affairs.  Thus  he  wrote  to  him  in  1891 :  ^  Your  article 
makes  me  regret  for  the  hundredth  time  that  you  have  not  been 
able  all  these  years  to  write  more.  I  know  no  better  political 
philosopher.  I  can  safely  say  that,  in  25  years  of  perils  by  land 
and  sea,  there  is  nobody  from  whose  advice  and  arguments  I  have 
got  so  much  comfort  and  courage.'  Yet  Mr.  Gturrison's  invincible 
modesty  would  not  suffer  such  acknowledgments  to  go  without 
abatement.  *0n  cool  reflection,'  he  once  wrote,  ^I  am  con- 
scious how  slight  Mr.  Godkin's  debt  to  me  is  in  comparison  with 
mine  to  him.  •  •  .  Oftener  than  not,'  in  doubtful  cases  when 
appeal  has  been  made  to  my  judgment,  I  have  simply  confirmed  his 
first  impulse  or  his  phraseology.  Perhaps  my  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, understood  rather  than  expressed,  have  been  more  to  him 
than  I  suspected.' 

^<  Between  Mr.  Garrison  and  the  large  corps  of  Nation  reviewers 
and  writers  which  he  built  up,  and  brought  with  him  to  the  Ernn- 
ing  Post^  there  existed  a  peculiar,  almost  a  family,  feeling.  He 
watched  over  them  with  an  interest  and  pride  wellnigh  of  kinship. 
The  relation  was,  to  him,  less  editorial  than  fraternal.  There  must 
be  thousands  of  his  letters,  written  out  in  that  beautiful  hand  of 
his,  and  with  his  marvelous  felicity  and  justness  of  expression, 
still  in  the  possession  of  his  contributors  as  a  witness  to  his  high 
conception  of  the  tie  that  bound  him  to  them.  No  one  could  sur- 
pass him  in  discriminating  encouragement.  Even  in  his  later  years 
he  kept  a  yoimg  heart  and  a  keen  eye  for  rising  writers.  He 
thought  of  his  band  of  workers  as  one  continually  to  be  renewed 
by  the  influx  of  youth ;  and  if  youth  brought,  at  first,  immaturity 
and  awkwardness,  none  so  patient  and  tactful  as  Mr.  Garrison  in 
bearing  with  it  and  correcting  it.  Critical  severity  he  could  convey 
with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  —  wreathing  it  in  the  garlands  of 
friendship. 

*«  To  be,  rather  than  to  produce,  was  always  the  first  motive  with 
Mr.  Garrison.    To  him,  life  was  more  than  books.    And  how  high 
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he  pitched  his  life,  eveiy  man  who  was  ever  long  in  touch  with  his 
grave  courtesy,  his  unfailing  kindness,  his  unbending  integrity,  and 
his  lofty  ideals,  would  enthusiastically  testify.  To  be  in  contact 
with  him  even  in  a  newspaper  ofELce  was  to  have  one's  admiration 
for  him  kindled  and  continually  heightened ;  while  those  admitted 
to  the  intimacies  of  his  friendship  cannot  find  words  to  do  justice 
to  his  faithfulness  and  seU-sacrificing  ardor  in  bestowing  a  favor 
or  anticipating  a  need.  Mr.  Garrison  impressed  all  who  knew  him 
as  a  man  of  the  well-fibred  virtues  of  an  elder  day.  He  nourished 
himself  on  inward  and  hidden  strength.  One  felt  that  his  soul 
dwelt  apart,  yet  one  saw  him  cheerfully  laying  the  lowliest  duties 
upon  himself.  In  the  total  combination  of  nearly  ascetic  sternness 
with  himself  and  infinite  consideration  for  others,  we  shall  not  soon 
look  upon  his  like  again." 


THE  HARVAED  CLUB  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Our  Club  daims  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  many  similar  societies 
now  scattered  over  the  country.  Like  beacon  lights  they  flash  the 
crimson  colors.  Our  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  15, 1864, 
at  the  residence  of  Albert  Chevalier  Haseltine,  '63.  Mr.  Haseltine 
was  the  founder  of  the  Club.  At  this  recorded  meeting  a  commit- 
tee of  three  were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society.  Article  I  gave  the  title  of  the  Club  and  Article  II  the 
object.  ^^  The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  the  cultivation  of 
social  feeling  and  a  more  intimate  union  among  those  graduates 
of  Cambridge  residing  in  Philadelphia." 

This  Article  II  contains  the  raison  cPetre  of  the  Club ;  we  were 
to  renew  our  college  days,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  University,  hear 
the  newest  songs,  and  talk  over  old  times.  It  is  the  same  old  story 
—  undergraduates  eager  to  leave  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  and  graduates,  after  a  while,  willing  to  return  and  foiget  them. 

We  were  few  in  number  and  all  knew  each  other  in  the  early 
'60's,  and  we  were  not  obliged  to  wear  a  button  in  order  to  recog- 
nize our  classmates*  The  original  members  of  the  Club  were  A.  J. 
Fish,  '42,  Thomas  Chase,  '48,  E.  Dyer,  '57,  Atherton  Blight,  '64, 
H.  H.  Fumess,  '64,  PhiUips  Brooks,  '65,  J.  T.  MitcheU,  '56,  S.  P. 
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Blake,  Jr.,  '55,  James  Starr,  '57,  Charles  Chaimoey,  '59,  Frank 
Haseltine,  '60,  A.  C.  Haseltine,  '63,  C.  E.  Fumess,  '68,  C.  H. 
Coze,  '63,  H.  B.  Hare,  '64,  and  George  BUght,  '65.  For  this 
reason  our  first  meetings  were  successful  ones.  We  met  in  our 
rooms,  and  from  time  to  time  entertained  men  who  were  passing 
through  the  city. 

Then  the  rooms  were  given  up,  and  the  Club  became  practically 
a  dinner  club  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  Not  all  our  dinners 
have  been  successful.  This  is  not  unusual,  however.  Mr.  Greville 
says  in  his  memoirs  that  he  never  wants  to  go  to  another  Beefsteak 
dinner ;  and  yet  the  sublime  society  of  Beefsteak  was  composed  of 
the  wits  of  the  day.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  also  heard  many  witty 
and  learned  sayings  at  our  dinners,  but  unfortunately,  unlike  Dr. 
Johnson,  we  have  had  no  Boswell  to  record  them.  Of  course,  we  have 
set  speeches,  but  we  do  not  roast  our  speakers,  and  call  them  down 
after  the  fashion  of  certain  convivial  clubs.  On  the  contrary,  we 
welcome  them,  and  sympathize  with  them.  And  if  a  man  makes 
a  good  speech,  we  applaud  him,  and  if  he  makes  a  dull  one,  we 
applaud  all  the  same,  and  hope  he  may  do  better  next  time. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  professor  of  a  small  college  com- 
plained at  one  of  our  meetings  that  the  Harvard  men  were  a  stiff 
set,  in  their  evening  suits  of  black  and  white,  and  that  they  lacked 
the  true  College  spirit.  In  order  to  break  the  ice  the  Professor 
volunteered  to  sing  us  a  comic  song.  I  remember  we  were  sadder 
after  that  song  than  before. 

A  chronicle  of  dinners  is  ever  monotonous.  We  have  had  our 
classic  dinners  of  course  —  that  is,  the  bills  of  fare  were  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  We  did  not  quaff  the  Falemian,  nor  were  we  crowned 
with  roses,  nor  did  we  recline  on  couches.  We  were  too  wise  for 
that.  When  eating  ^^ testudines  more  Mariae  terrae"  the  only 
safe  and  comfortable  way  is  to  sit  up  straight.  Our  .Greek  dinner 
was  successful,  and  Prafessor  Goodwin  was  pleased  with  the  ode, 
**  O  come  now.  Comrades,"  etc.,  and  as  to  the  bill  of  fare  the  Pro- 
fessor said  that  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek  he  was  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  English. 

Considering  the  number  of  our  years  we  have  not  had  many 
presiding  officers.  Our  first  President  was  Horace  Binney,  Class 
of  1797.    Then  Dr.  Ezra  Dyer,  '57,  the  Rev.  W.  MicheU,  and 
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for  a  long  time  S.  M*  Felton,  '34,  president  of  the  Philadelpliia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad.  He  served  for  18  years, 
and  was  much  interested  in  the  Club.  Gen.  Henry  S.  Huidekoper, 
'62,  was  the  presiding  officer  for  five  years.  A  rule  was  passed 
making  the  term  three  years,  and  under  this  rule  Chief  Justice  J. 
T.  Mitchell,  '55,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Theodore 
Frothingham,  '70,  the  Hon.  Charles  B.  McMichael,  '70,  Charles 
Chauncey,  '59,  and  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  '54,  have  been 
in  turn  President.  The  Club  has  never  been  incorporated.  It 
has  always,  however,  taken  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Among  the  manifestations  of  this  interest  have  been: 
In  1866,  a  resolution  on  the  death  of  the  late  ex-President 
Sparks ;  a  subscription  to  send  a  crew  representative  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  to  compete  in  the  amateur  races  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
1867  ;  a  subscription  to  aid  to  repair  losses  in  the  Boston  fire  ; 
a  memorial  of  James  Walker ;  and  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  one  of  our  earliest  members.  We  have 
been  represented  by  three  Overseers  —  Francis  Bawle,  '69,  Gren. 
H.  S.  Huidekoper,  '62,  and  by  Chief  Justice  J.  T.  Mitchell,  '65, 
a  member  of  the  present  Board.  A  scholarship  has  also  been 
founded  through  the  liberality  of  certain  members  of  the  Club. 

Thus  the  Club  has  led  the  simple  life,  carrying  out  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  the  intention  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution. 
From  an  attendance  of  six  or  ten  in  the  early  days,  we  have  in- 
creased our  numbers.  At  our  last  meeting,  the  43d  anniversary, 
we  numbered  160.  When  the  man  who  graduated  years  ago 
comes  to  a  dinner,  and  sees  the  name  of  Harvard  />n  the  crimson 
flag  (or  what  passes  for  that  mysterious  magenta  red,  surely  not 
the  brown  madder  that  the  flag-makers  give  us  nowadays),  he 
hears  the  younger  men  shout  the  College  cry  ^^  rah-rah-rah,"  he 
joins  in  himself,  and  says  to  himself :  **  I  will  take  my  wife  and 
youngest  son  to  Cambridge  this  simuner  and  show  him  my  room 
in  Holworthy  and  the  rooms  his  brother  had  who  g^raduated  last 
year  with  first  honors  —  in  football.,"  And  if  the  ''  Old  Grad  " 
does  not  go  that  summer,  he  may  later  on,  and  send  another  re- 
presentative of  his  name  to  swell  the  College  rolls.  That  is  some* 
thing,  and  the  Harvard  Club  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Frank  Haseltine,  '60. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OP  HARVARD  COLLEGE 
GRADUATES,  1830-1904. 

In  Table  I,  the  data  in  columns  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  are  taken  from  the 
Qainqaennial  Catalogue,  1905.  Column  F  gives  the  percentages  of  living 
graduates  of  the  College  in  each  class  for  Uie  75  years,  computed  from 
the  above-named  data.  Column  G  gives  the  number  of  living  graduates 
as  computed  by  the  theory  of  probability.  Column  H  gives  the  difference 
of  F  and  G,  or  the  difference  between  fact  and  probability.  Column  I 
gives  the  percentage  of  survivors  to  be  expected  in  1905,  according  to  the 
**  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality,"  as  used  by  The  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  Colnnm  I  is  given  for  comparison  wiUi 
F  and  G  (fact  and  probability). 

The  average  age  at  graduation  is  assumed  to  be  22  years,  though,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  average  age  was  probably  somewhat 
less.  '*  In  the  good  old  Colony  days,  when  we  lived  under  the  King,"  it  is 
probable  that  the  average  age  at  graduation  was  still  less  than  in  any 
part  of  the  75  years  here  discussed. 

The  SO  classes,  1830-^9,  aU  have  less  tlian  50  %  living. 

The  45  classes,  1860-1904,  all  have  more  than  50  %  living.^ 

In  each  decade,  the  per  cent  of  living  is  greater  than  the  ezpectency 
table  gives  (Col.  I,  Table  I). 

The  relative  order  of  decades  in  per  cent,  of  living  in  exeess  over  per 
cent  expected  is : 

Decade.  Exee$§  in  per  cent 


6—1880-89 

5.5 

6  —  1870-79 

5.4 

2—1840-49 

5.0 

7—1890-99 

3.7 

vigovoiis. 

4  —  1800-69 

8.3 

1  —  1830-89 

2.4 

8—1850-59 

1.5 

The  Civil  War  doubtless  affected  the  3d  decade  (1850-59),  and  the 
early  part  of  the  4th  decade  (1860-69). 

Tliese  two  tables  show : 

1.  In  the  75  years  (1830-1904),  12,591  men  were  graduated;  2700 
have  died ;  9891  are  living  in  1905,  or  nearly  80  per  cent  of  all  gradu* 
ated  in  this  period.  If  all  living  (9891)  stood  in  a  row,  a  line  dividing 
the  row  into  halves  would  pass  very  near  the  end  of  the  Class  of  1893, 
cutting  off  the  last  12  in  that  class ;  and,  allowing  a  space  of  3  feet  for 
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TABLE  L 

Same  vital  statiiHcs  of  Harvard  College  Graduates  for  75  years  — 1830-1904 
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D 

X 

9 

G 

H 

I 
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Knmbor 
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10 
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06 

mlMr 

Living 

tmt, 
liring 

oant. 
Com- 
puted 

Dlf. 

of 

FmmIG 

oont. 

•X- 

I»cUd 

Votet 

1880 

76 

48 

48 

0 

3 

-3 

0 

GIsMM  1880^*81  and '87 

1831 

74 

66 

66 

0 

-4 

0 

all  dMuL    Far  oant.  of 

1882 

73 

72 

71 

1+ 

-8 

0.008 

Uving  in  the  other  7 

1888 

72 

66 

64 

4- 

—1 

0.02 

elaaiee  (Col.  F)  rangae 
from  1  to  8%.  »866ae 

1884 

71 

62 

61 

2- 

6 

-4 

0.09 

188S 

70 

6T 

64 

6+ 

—2 

0.2 

8%,  '88  haa  7%.  while 

1888 

68 

80 

86 

8- 

0 

0J» 

'ST  haa  none.    Compare 

1897 

68 

47 

47 

0 

-0 

0.9 

'60,  '61,  '62. 

1888 

67 

68 

63 

7+ 

10 

-8 

1.6 

In   the  decade,    2.48% 

1830 

66 

62 

60 

6-1- 

11 

-6 

2.4 

more  Uring  than  ex* 
peeted.  (Fandl). 

8.. 

- 

668 

648 

18 

- 

- 

- 

Hmn 

n 

66.6 

64.8 

1.8 

^ 

6.7 

8.7— 

0.67+ 

1810 

66 

46 

88 

184- 

12 

-fl 

-H 

-8 

8.4 

TheintOdaaaeaofthla 

1841 
1842 

64 
63 

46 
66 

88 

60 

174- 
11- 

18 
14 

4.6 
6.0 

decade  venr  nniftam  in 
per  cent,  ox  liring,  rang« 
fatfjrpm  11%  to  17%. 

1848 

62 

71 

68 

"+ 

16 

-4 

7.6 

1844 

61 

62 

63 

9  , 

J6-1- 

17 

—a 

9.4 

'49=^23%. 

1846 

60 

61 

61 

10 

16-1- 

18 

-2 

11.4 

In  the  decade,  6%  mora 

1846 

60 

66 

66 

U 

17-1. 

20 

—8 

18.6 

Uring  than    expected. 

1847 

68 

62 

62 

10 

\n 

82 

-6 

16.9 

(Fandl). 

1848 

67 

62 

62 

10 

23 

—7 

18.3 

1848 

66 

70 

61 

18 

23- 

26 

—2 

20.8 

Ban. 

- 

610 

614 

96 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Xmmi 

61 

61.0 

,61.4 

0.6 

18- 

37.9 

I.JH- 

11.0 

1860 

66 

67 

44 

83 

8Jf 

27 

+J 

2&4 

Note  the  low  per  oant  of 

1861 

64 

64 

64 

10 

18- 

28 

—12 

26.1 

the  elaaa  of  '61  living 
a6%);*60and'62bot& 
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18C3 

68 

88 

66 

80 

84-1- 

80 

--4 
--6 

28.8 

1868 

62 

90 

67 

83 

87— 

32 

31.1 

1864 

61 

91 

61 

80 

88- 

34 

—1 

34.3 

.=  16%   (»61)   to  49% 

1866 

60 

82 

48 

33 

St 

87 

--8 
--4 

37.0 
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each  man,  the  row  would  extend  aboat  5f  miles.  Thas  the  last  11  classes 
(1894-1904)  contain  as  many  living  graduates  (within  12)  as  the  pre- 
vious 64  classes  contain ;  or,  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
classes  contains  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  living  graduates. 

2.  The  per  cent  of  living  in  the  7  decades  varies  from  3  per  cent  in 
the  first  decade  (1830-39,  col.  F)  to  96  per  cent  in  the  seventh  decade 
(1890-99).  It  is  more  than  99  per  cent  in  the  half-decade  (1900-04). 

3.  The  greatest  difference  from  one  decade  to  another  in  per  cent 
of  living  is  in  the  fourth  decade  (1860-69)  =  26%. 

4.  In  the  first  decade  (1830-39),  the  annual  average  number  gradu- 
ated in  a  class  was  66.6  (col.  C)  ;  in  the  seventh  decade  (1890-99),  the 
annual  average  number  graduated  in  a  class  was  367.4,  or  more  than  6^ 
times  the  number  of  the  first  decade. 

6.  In  the  five  years,  1900-04,  2307  were  graduated,  or  over  one  fifth 
as  many  as  in  the  70  years  previous ;  22  have  died,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent ;  and  less  than  1  per  cent  of  those  dead  in  the  70  years  previous. 

6.  The  smallest  class  was  that  of  1836,  with  39  members ;  the  largest 
class  was  that  of  1903,  with  489  members. 

The  Class  of  1851. 

The  exceptionally  high  death-rate  of  this  class  is  noteworthy.  The 
number  graduated  was  64;  dead  in  1906,  54;  living,  16  ^  per  cent 
The  class  before  it  has  34+  per  cent  living;  the  class  after  it  has  34+ 
per  cent,  living ;  the  whole  decade  before  it  (1840-49)  has  precisely  the 
same  per  cent  living  (16—  %),  and  the  CUss  of  '41  (10  years  before 
it)  has  17+  %  living. 

One  man  of  '61  committed  suicide  shortly  before  graduation.  In  the 
first  decade  after  graduation,  7  men  died ;  in  the  second  decade  (1860- 
69),  7  men  died;  in  the  third  decade  (1870-79),  6  men  died;  in  the 
fourth  decade  (1880-89),  10  men  died ;  in  the  fifth  decade  (1890-99), 
17  men  died ;  and  in  the  half-decade  (1900-04),  6  men  died  ;  total,  64 
dead  out  of  64  at  graduation,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  death  every  year  for 
the  64  years.  There  are  21  years  of  the  54  years  since  graduation  when 
no  deatli  occurred  in  this  class. 

As  said  above,  the  decade  just  before  '61  (1840-49)  has  exactly  the 
same  average  per  cent  of  living  as  this  Glass,  which  barely  escaped  be- 
longing to  Uiat  decade  chronologically.  So  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
higher  rate  of  the  Class  of  '50  and  the  Class  of  '52,  there  would  seem 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  Class  of  '61,  as  compared  with  the  ten  classes  in 
the  decade  previous.  This  division  by  decades  is,  of  course,  entirely  arbi- 
trary, for  convenience.  Another  division  might  be  made  which  would 
bring  the  Class  of  '61  virtually  in  the  previous  decade,  and  then  its  death- 
rate  would  appear  relatively  normal. 
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Still  Uiere  woald  remain  the  corioos  discrepancy  between  the  Class  of 
'51  and  '50  and  '52.  As  Professor  Groodwin  is  a  member  of  '51, 1  asked 
him  if  he  could  suggest  any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  I  recdved 
the  following  reply,  with  kind  permission  to  use  it : 

GAiiBBiz>aB,  December  4, 1905. 

Dear  Mr.  Mackintosh,  —  I  am  miioh  interested  in  the  vital  ttatisties  of  the  grad- 
nates  of  Harvard  CoUege  whieh  yon  are  kind  enough  to  send  me,  and  I  wish  I  could 
OTen  suggest  any  explanation  of  the  wonderful  number  of  deaths  in  my  own  class  (of 
1851). 

This  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us ;  but  until  I  saw  your  tables,  I  had  no 
idea  of  the  great  mortality  of  our  class  oompared  with  that  of  other  classes.  We  haye 
only  ten  living  of  our  64  graduates,  while  the  Glass  of  1850  have  23  of  their  67.  Going 
back  ten  yean  to  1841,  we  find  8  living  of  their  46  graduates,  t.e.  more  than  17  per 
cent.,  while  we  have  less  than  16  per  cent,  living.  This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  war, 
in  which  we  lost  only  one,  Sedgwick.  Possibly  yon  may  get  some  light  from  the  age  of 
some  of  our  oldest  and  youngest  members,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  our  class  secre- 
tary, Ptofessor  H.  W.  Haynes. 

.    One  of  the  class  graduated  at  18,  and  five  at  nineteen ;  of  these  six,  only  two  are  now 
living.  There  were  12  who  graduated  at  20,  of  whom  5  are  now  living. 

Our  oldest  classmate  was  bom  August  28, 1824 ;  the  next,  August  15, 1825 ;  and  the 
next,  May  14, 1826 ;  these  three  are  all  dead.  The  next  is  C.  G.  Langdell,  now  Dane 
IVofessor  of  Law,  Emeritus,  who  graduated  at  25.  He  did  not  receive  his  A.B.  until 
he  was  made  Professor  in  1870,  as  he  was  absent  a  large  part  of  each  college  year. 

If  your  research  brings  out  anything  which  can  explain  why  it  was  especially  fatal 
to  graduate  in  the  Glass  of  1851, 1  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  it. 
I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Goodwin. 

The  problem  being  still  unsolved,  I  songht  light,  by  the  aid  of  my  class- 
mate, Gen.  Sherwin,  from  the  New  England  Mntoal  Life  Insurance  Co., 
and  received  the  two  following  letters  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Dow,  79,  Actuary  of  that  company : 

Benj.  F.  Stevens,  Esq.,  President, 

My  dear  Sir :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Hr.  liackintoeh^s  compilation  of 
Yitid  Statistics  of  Harvard  Graduates,  and  I  have  prepared  a  table  of  expected  mor- 
tality, according  to  the  American  Experience  Table,  to  compare  with  these  actual  re- 
sults. [Tlus  is  given  above  in  GoL  I,  Table  I.]  The  results  on  the  whole  are  what 
would  naturally  be  expected,  the  actual  per  cent,  surviving  being  better  than  the 
table  in  the  majority  of  oases. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  mortality  in  the  Glass  of  1851.  Here, 
the  divergence  from  the  table  is  singularly  great,  and  is  all  the  more  marked  as  the 
olasses  on  either  side  of  it  show  a  decided  increase  over  the  table.  If  the  Glass  of  1851 
were  combined  with  the  Glass  of  1850,  we  should  get  33  living  out  of  131  total.  This 
would  give  a  per  cent.  25.2 — a  little  aboTC  the  mean  expectation  of  24.7.  If  the  Glass  of 
1851  were  combined  with  that  of  1852,  the  percentage  would  be  26.3  — a  little  bebw 
the  mean,  27.4. 

Mortality  tables  are  only  good  for  averages,  and  even  this  very  high  mortality  in  the 
Glass  of  1851  is  nearly  compensated  for  when  taken  in  combination  with  the  class  next 
to  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HXRBKBT  B.  Dow. 
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BosTOV,  l^cir,  28, 1906. 
Mr.  Heniy  S.  Maekintosh, 

Dear  Sir :  I  endose  some  figures,  eztraistB  from  the  American  Experienee  Mortality 
Table,  the  table  which  I  used  in  calonlating  the  peroentagea  of  snrriTois  to  be 
expected  in  1905  among  college  olaeses. 

Aiwnming  the  average  age  at  graduation  to  be  22,  and  referring  to  the  columo  headed 
**  number  surriying  at  each  age  "  [given  in  part  above  in  Table  I,  Col.  I],  yon  will  eee 
that  91,192  persoDS  were  alive  at  that  age  (the  radix  of  the  table  is  100,000  beginning 
at  age  10).  Using  91,192  as  the  denominator  of  a  fraction,  the  several  tabular  per 
cents,  of  survivors  were  obtained  by  dividing  this  into  the  number  alive  at  the  assumed 
age  attained  by  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  time  elapsed.  For  instance,  a  class  of  1862, 
at  the  end  of  43  years,  would  have  attained  the  age  of  65.  Dividing  the  number  alive 
by  the  table  at  age  65,  namely,  49,341  by  91,192—64.1%  is  the  amount  obtained  [as  in 
Table  I,  Col.  I,  opposite  the  Class  of  1862]. 

If  the  average  age  at  graduation  had  been  assumed  other  than  32  years,  the  number 
living  at  the  age  assumed  as  a  divisor  into  the  number  living  at  the  age  assumed  to  be 
obtained  would  produce  the  proper  results. 

Yours  very  truly,  Hsbbsbt  B.  Dow,  Aeiuary, 

This  subject  is  further  considered  in  the  discussion  below.  The  results 
there,  I  am  confident,  will  be  very  reassuring  to  the  surviving  members 
of  the  Class  of  '61. 

The  chart  gives  graphically  the  percentage  living  of  each  class  from 
1830  to  1904,  inclusive.  The  continuous  line  represents  the  facts  as  given 
in  Table  I,  Column  F.  The  dotted  line  is  the  curve  of  probability  as  comr 
puted  (Col.  G).  The  classes  are  numbered  on  the  horizontal  lines  at  the 
top  and  foot  of  the  chart;  the  percentages  are  numbered  vertically  at 
the  right  and  left  ends.^ 

Discussion  :  The  results  of  these  computations  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. One  of  the  most  striking  results  is  in  Table  II,  Column  6,  headed 
**  Sunmiary  by  Decades."  This  column  shows  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
number  of  graduates  from  decade  to  decade,  and  consequently,  the  rate 
at  which  the  graduates  die.  When  these  numbers  are  plotted,  and  a 
smooth  curve  is  drawn,  they  show,  apparently,  a  maximum  death-rate 
about  44  years  after  graduation ;  after  44  years,  the  rate  diminishes 

1  The  curve  of  probability  in  the  chart  is  computed  from  Table  I  by  the  following 
equation: 

in  which  h  is  the  measure  of  precision ;  ib  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  conditions ; 
and  «  is  the  base  of  the  natural  or  Naperian  system  of  logarithms.    —  K^x*  are  the 
exponents  of  6,  and  do  not  enter  as  multiples  of  e. 
The  curve  was  iutegiated  from  0  to  100,  using  the  probability  integral 


"dt, 


in  which  t  ^=  hx.  Francis  Galton  has  computed  tables  from  this  formula,  and  the 
values  given  here  were  deduced  from  these  tables.  See  Natural  Inheritance,  pages 
202-205. 
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rapidly.  The  colamn  oC  percentages  of  graduates  liying  for  each  year  of 
graduation  (Table  I,  Col.  F)  shows  that,  within  the  12  years  preceding 
and  the  12  years  following  this,  critical  point  (44  years  after  graduation), 
of  all  the  graduates  here  discussed,  one  half  die.  For  the  first  25  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  to  die,  it  takes  32  years ;  for  the  last  25  per  cent, 
it  takes  25  years.  In  the  chart  the  dotted  curve  representing  these  per- 
centages shows  an  approximate  symmetry,  indicating  a  rapid  decrease  of 
the  graduates  near  the  middle  of  the  curve,  and  a  slow  decrease  near  the 
limits.  The  continuous  line  represents  graphically  the  percentages  of 
fact  in  Column  F. 

The  dotted  curve  in  the  chart  approximates  to  the  curve  which  mathe- 
maticians call  the  curve  ofprobahility  ;  that  is,  a  curve  which  shows  the 
frequency  of  errors  of  each  amount  in  any  series  of  observations.  If,  for 
example,  the  percentages  of  frequency  of  each  amount  of  error  were 
computed  from  zero  to  100  for  any  long  series  of  astronomical  observar 
tions,  and  the  results  were  plotted,  they  would  show  just  such  a  curve  as 
the  percentages  of  living  Harvard  graduates  show.  The  same  curve  is 
formed  when  shots  are  fired  at  a  target,  and  the  percentages  of  frequency 
for  each  distance  from  the  centre  are  counted  and  plotted ;  or  when  many 
coins  are  thrown  successively,  and  the  frequency  with  which  heads  and 
tails  follow  one  another  is  counted  and  plotted.  It  is  also  found  that  when 
the  percentages  of  men  of  each  given  height,  or  of  each  given  strength, 
are  plotted,  the  curve  follows  the  same  course  as  the  curve  of  probability. 
It  also  runs  through  the  numbers  showing  the  various  measurements  in  the 
vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom.  Francis  Galton  was  the  first  to 
grasp  the  universality  of  this  curve  of  distribution^  as  he  properly  calls  it. 
Gralton  says  that  in  the  wildest  and  most  disorganized  mob  it  reigns  su- 
preme ;  and  here  we  find  it  even  in  the  death-rate  of  Harvard  graduates. 

Now  why  should  the  deaths  of  Harvard  graduates  cluster  around  the 
average  of  44  years  (or  any  years)  after  graduation,  according  to  the  same 
law  of  distribution  that  governs  shots  when  clustered  around  the  centre 
of  a  target  ?  The  only  apparent  answer  (if  it  is  an  answer)  is  that  this 
law  is  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  things,  just  as  the  law  of  gpravitation, 
which  causes  all  bodies  to  attract  one  another  in  proportion  to  mass,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  If  any  reader  of  this  discussion 
would  give  a  better  explanation,  he  would  be  doing  a  favor. 

Taking  the  maximum  death-rate  at  44  years  after  graduation,  and  12 
years  on  either  side  as  the  limit  within  which  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
die,  the  percentages  that  ought  to  be  left  alive  each  year  are  computed  by 
the  same  formula  by  which  one  would  compute  the  frequency  of  errors  in 
observations  of  any  kind.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  I,  Column  6. 
The  computed  results  differ  from  the  observed  percentages  by  as  much  as 
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10  per  cent,  in  only  two  comb  of  the  76  classes.  The  Gass  of  1861  falls 
12  per  cent  below  the  computed  yalaee ;  the  Class  of  1868  rises  13  per 
cent,  above  the  eompated  yalnes.  The  earlier  classes  fall  slightly  but 
steadily  below  the  eompated  valaes,  showing  a  lack  of  symmetry  in 
}  the  cnrre.     The  mean  of  the  differences  between  the  observed  and  the 

>  eompated  values  for  the  30  years  1831  to  1860  is  —1.6  per  cent.  While 

0  for  the  30  years  from  1862  to  1891,  it  is  +0.3  per  cent  This  lack  of 
»  symmetry  may  reasonably  be  attribnted  to  the  lower  death-rate  of  mod- 
t  em  times,  due  to  the  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  medicine. 

The  latter  groap  oi  30  years  has  the  advantage  over  the  earlier  group  of 
t'  30  years. 

i#  If  the  number  of  living  in  each  class  of  the  graduates  be  considered 

1  from  the  standpoint  of  the  law  of  chance,  there  is  nothing  abnormal  in 
t  the  large  death-rate  in  the  Class  of  1861,  nor  in  the  small  death-rate  in 
^i  the  Class  of  1868.     Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clear  by  supposing  that 

coins  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  each  class  be  tossed  upon  a 
y<  floor.     In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  heads  and  the 

|5  number  of  tails  are  nearly  equal.   The  number  of  heads  may  be  taken  to 

^  represent  the  number  of  each  class  living  at  the  end  of  44  years  after 

^  graduation.    The  number  of  tails  would  then  represent  the  dead.     How- 

ever, in  a  few  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  decided  excess  of 
heads,  or  a  decided  excess  of  tails.  If  the  number  of  coins  thrown  is 
known,  the  number  of  these  exceptional  cases  can  be  computed  with  a 
very  close  approximation  to  accuracy.  The  Class  of  1861  is  unfortunate ; 
the  Class  of  1868  is  fortunate ;  but  both  are  in  accord  with  what  would 
be  anticipated  from  the  law  of  chauce.  The  Class  of  1861  happened  to 
throw  more  tails  than  heads ;  the  Class  of  1868  happened  to  throw  more 
heads  than  tails. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  bearing  the  large  death-rate  in  the  Class  of 
1861  and  the  small  death-rate  in  the  Class  of  1868  have  on  the  probable 
death  of  the  living  members  of  these  two  classes.  It  scarcely  seems 
necessary  to  say  that  the  answer  must  be.  It  has  not  the  slightest  bearing. 
If  one  throws  five  coins  selected  at  random,  and  each  successive  one 
shows  tails,  many  persons  believe  that  there  u  an  increased  probability 
^  that  the  next  coin  thrown  will  turn  tails.     On  the  other  hand,  other  per- 

^  sons,  reasoning  that,  since  in  the  long  run  the  number  of  heads  and  the 

number  of  tails  balance  one  another,  therefore,  if  several  tails  are  thrown 
^'  in  succession,  there  is  an  increased  probability  that  the  next  throw  will 

f  be  heads.    Both  suppositums  are  wrong.    The  chance  that  the  next 

f  coin  will  show  either  heads  or  tails  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  no  previous 

'\i  coin  had  been  thrown,  onless  one  has  discovered  some  relation  of  cause 

'^  and  effect,  as,  for  example,  that  the  coins  are  loaded  on  one  side  and  not 

1^ 
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on  the  other.  Since  there  is  no  conceiyable  reason  why  the  vitality  of 
one  member  of  a  class  should  depend  on  another  member  of  the  same 
class,  it  seems  evident  and  probable  that  the  death-rate  in  the  Class  of 
1861  has  followed  the  law  of  chance ;  and  the  probability  of  the  death 
of  any  surviving  member  of  that  class  is  not  in  the  least  degree  greater 
than  the  probability  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  '60  or  '62,  except  as 
determined  by  the  difference  in  age. 

It  shoald  be  noted  that  the  result  obtained  above  from  Table  IE  (that 
mortality  is  most  rapid  among  Harvard  graduates  about  44  years  after 
graduation)  is  only  an  approximation  to  the  true  result  Another  curve, 
drawn  roughly  from  Table  I,  but  not  given  here,  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  maximum  mortality  occurs  48  years  after  graduation.  But  neither 
curve  is  of  much  use  for  other  periods,  for  at  least  two  reasons :  first,  the 
period  under  discussion  is  too  short  to  generalize  from;  secondly,  the 
same  set  of  men  is  not  compared  throughout.  Moreover,  averages  often 
represent  not  facts,  but  only  probabilities.  The  age  of  maximum  mor- 
tality of  Harvard  graduates  is  therefore  a  problem  still  unsettled. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636.  The  first  class  graduated  was 
that  of  1642.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study,  but  one  of  considerable 
labor,  to  make  a  comparison  of  all  the  classes  that  have  been  graduated 
from  Harvard  College.  The  necessary  data  are  in  the  Quinquennial  Cat- 
alogue. The  results  would  bring  out  pretty  accurately  the  comparative 
longevity  of  men  for  over  260  years. 

I  am  much  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this  discussion  to  the  follow- 
ing friends:  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin,  '61;  Gen.  Thomas  Sherwin,  '60; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Dow,  '79,  Actuary  of  the  New  £ngland  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co. ;  and  especially  Mr.  H.  H.  Clayton,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  and 
Prof.  Arthur  Searle,  '66,  of  the  Harvard  Observatory.  But  I,  alone,  am 
responsible  for  any  errors  which  may  be  found  in  the  work.  It  is  offered 
here  in  the  hope  that  it  will  act  as  an  incentive  for  some  one  else  to  pro- 
duce a  better  discussion.  Henry  S*  Mackintosh^  '60. 

Ebenb,  N.  H. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  COLLEGE  RANK  AND 
STUDIES. 

The  accurate  determination  of  any  man's  college  rank  is,  ordinarily, 
of  small  importance,  especially  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  his  graduation,  and  after  his  worth  has  long  since  been 
tested  by  sterner  standards  than  those  of  the  rank-list :  but  when  that 
man  has  attained  high  eminence  and  taken  an  assured  place  in  world 
history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  detail  of  his  University  course 
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becomes  a  matter  of  legitimate  cariosity,  perhaps,  eyen,  of  scientific 
interest.  The  batting  averages  of  the  University  ball  nines  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  day,  worked  out  with  every  semblance  of  mathematical  accu- 
racy, are  extant  in  excellent  print,  and  the  waist-measure  at  graduation  of 
his  now  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  class 
reports.  It  surely  cannot  be  of  less  concern  to  know,  and  to  know  accu- 
rately, the  college  rank  and  college  studies  of  the  man  who  is  now  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  A  correct  and  explicit  statement  of  these 
particulars  is  at  least  hard  to  find :  if  it  exists  it  has  eluded  the  fairly 
diligent  search  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  Magazine  that  was  issued  after  Roosevelt 
became  President,  there  appeared  a  most  entertaining  article  entitled 
*'  Theodore  Roosevelt  at  Harvard."  ^  It  was  written  by  a  personal  friend 
of  th*^  President,  his  college  contemporary,  a  scholar  of  high  standing, 
an  experienced  journalist,  and  a  man  now  most  highly  honored  in  public 
life.  The  eminent  qualifications  of  that  writer  for  his  task  have  given 
to  his  statements  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
article  has  proved  to  be  an  ^*  original  authority  "  upon  which  the  news- 
paper reporters  and  magazine  writers  have  relied  implicitly  for  informa- 
tion upon  the  President's  college  achievements.  Many  of  the  statements 
of  the  article  are  quoted,  but  left  unchallenged,  in  a  paper  written  by 
a  classmate  of  the  President  and  published  in  the  quarterly  chronicle  of 
another  University.*  There  is  danger,  therefore,  that  its  errors,  if  any 
such  there  shall  prove  to  be,  will  be  perpetuated  by  absorption  into  more 
pretentious  biographies ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  errors  be  found,  the 
writer  of  that  article  will  be  the  first  to  welcome  their  correction. 

The  article  states  that  the  President  **  was  graduated  22d  in  his  class."  ' 
Now  if  the  Recorder's  Office  ever  gives  up  its  secrets,  guarded  by  high 
privilege,  it  might  give  up  this  one,  but  nevertheless  in  this  article  it  is 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  rely  wholly  upon  documents  already 
printed  and  given  to  the  world,  though  sadly  scattered  like  the  leaves  of 
the  Cumaean  sibyl.  Of  these  documents,  the  Commencement  program 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  surest  intimation  of  comparative  rank.  It 
will^e  recaUed  that  in  its  list  of  distinctions  at  graduation,  the  program 
proceeded  upon  the  scriptural  plan  of  '*  the  last  shall  be  first"     It  began 

1  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine,  Dee.  1901.  The  author,  Cnrtis  Guild,  Jr.,  '81,  is 
now  Gk>Temor  of  Maauohutetts.  —  Ed. 

3  The  [Califomia]  University  Chronicle,  Jan.  1003. 

*  Other  statements  are  f  oond.  Mr.  Jaeob  Riia,  in  his  Theodore  RooseveU,  the  Citi^ 
Mn,  says  **  I  think  he  was  amon|^  the  first  twenty  in  his  class,  which  graduated  a 
handled  and  forty  **;  and  newspaper  paragraphers,  who  love  to  be  exactly  inexact, 
torn  Mr.  Riis's  approximation  into  the  positiye  declaration  that  the  President's  rank 
was  20. 
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with  the  lowest  in  rank  of  those  entitled  to  disqaiaitions  and  worked  down 
the  pa^  with  at  least  a  semblance  of  ranking  sequence  through  the  grades 
of  dissertations  and  orations,  and  ended  with  the  name  of  the  first  scholar. 
Now  if  it  were  tme  that  by  starting  with  the  first  scholar  and  working 
backward,  one  conld  ascertain  a  man's  rank  by  his  place  in  this  list,  then 
Roosevelt's  rank  woald  be  found  to  be  number  22.  But  the  premise  is 
faulty,  for,  by  one  of  the  college  regulations,  the  list  of  those  who  were 
assigned  orations  might  include  men  who  were  not  entitled  to  that  dis- 
tinction by  virtue  of  general  rank,  but  only  by  virtue  of  taking  Highest 
Honors  in  special  subjects :  and  so  it  might  well  be  that  some  of  such 
men,  indeed,  logically,  all  of  them,  might  be  lower  in  general  rank  than 
some  of  the  men  in  the  dissertation  grade. 

The  failure  to  note  this  regulation  is  uitdoabtediy  responsible  for  the 
error  in  determining  Roosevelt's  rank,  for,  as  will  appear  a  little  later  on, 
there  was  in  the  class  one  man  (and  but  one),  who  was  entitled  by  Highest 
Honors  to  an  oration,  but  who  was  lower  than  Roosevelt  in  general  rank. 

We  should  be  unable  to  verify  this  last  statement,  or  otherwise  ascer- 
tain the  President's  exact  rank,  but  for  the  following  fortunate  circum- 
stance :  The  Dean's  Report  for  1880  contains  a  discussion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  elective  system,  in  the  course  of  which,  to  illustrate  the  fact 
"  that  the  choice  is  usually  found  to  be  the  result  of  a  judicious  grouping 
of  studies  upon  some  general  plan,"  a  table  is  given  of  the  studies  elected 
by  the  first  forty  students  in  rank  of  the  graduating  class.  The  names 
of  these  forty  men  are  not  given,  and  it  is  not  explicitly  stated  that  the 
order  of  the  list  is  the  order  of  rank,  but  a  careful  collation  of  this  table 
with  the  Commencement  program,  and  with  the  annual  class  rank-lists, 
enables  one  to  identify  each  of  these  students  with  what  seems  to  be  abso- 
lute precision ;  and  the  same  process  also  shows  that  the  order  of  the  list 
is  the  order  of  rank.  That  particular  portion  of  the  table  which  here 
concerns  us  is  as  follows : 


Hoan  tek«n  In  Boph.  Taw. 


8  Gemum. 
1  Frenoh. 
6  N.  Hist. 


Hoot  taken  in  Junior  Taar. 


1  German. 
8  Italian. 
6  N.  Hint. 
SPoLEo. 


Hoozs  takan  In  Sanlor  T«i 


8  Italian. 
6  K.  Hist. 
8PoL£o« 


The  choice  of  electives  shown  in  this  excerpt,  opposite  the  number  21, 
is  unmistakably  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  it  corresponds  with  his 
courses  as  shown  by  the  rank-lists,  and  with  the  courses  of  no  other  man 
who  appears  in  this  table.     Farther  down  the  table,  against  the  number 
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25,  u  found  the  choice  of  electiyes  of  that  memher  of  the  class  who 
had  a  place  in  the  oration  grade  hy  virtae  of  Highest  Honors  in  Philo- 
sophy. A  further  analysis  shows  that  all  other  men  in  the  oration  grade 
were  above  Booseyelt  in  general  rank,  their  numbers  being  1,  2,  3, 4,  9, 
and  15.  The  Dean's  table  and  the  list  of  Commencement  distino- 
tions  are  thus  reconciled,  and  Boosevelt  is  shown  to  have  graduated 
as  21st,^  a  rank  which  brings  him  well  within  the  first  seyenth  of  his 
class  as  it  stood  on  Commencement  Day  (161  A.B.'s),  and  within  the 
first  eighth  of  the  class  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue 
(170  A.B.'s). 

There  is  probably  nothing  in  this  world  that  President  Booseyelt  cares 
less  about  than  his  college  rank.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  does  not  know 
it,  and  never  did,  yet  to  us  it  may  not  be  absolutely  without  interest  if 
only  for  the  mere  coincidence, — for  the  fact  of  course  is  worthless  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  —  that  his  '^  number  "  at  Harvard  was  the  same 
as  Grant's  at  West  Point. 

But  the  Dean's  table  is  of  much  greater  value,  as  revealing  the  choice 
of  studies  made  by  Roosevelt 

It  is  first  of  all  noticeable  that,  out  of  the  40  men  upon  the  list,  he  was 
one  of  six  who  bowed  not  down  to  the  "  College  Fetich."  Indeed  in  his 
Freshman  year  his  enforced  prostrations  to  that  deity  had  not  proved 
acceptable  to  its  altar  ministrants,  who  marked  him  down  for  *'  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek."  Even  for  his  entrance  examinations  Boosevelt 
appears  to  have  chosen  that  course  of  requirements  which  contained  the 
minimum  of  classics  and  the  maximum  of  mathematics,  for  on  the  Freshr 
man  rank-list  he  is  found  among  the  very  few  members  of  the  class  who 
were  in  the  advanced  section  in  the  latter  subject.  This  is  somewhat  dis^ 
concerting  to  the  surmise  of  Mr.  Riis :  '*  I  have  a  notion  that  he  did  not 
like  arithmetic.     I  feel  it  in  my  bones,  somehow." 

It  is  next  noticeable  that  almost  one  third  of  his  bourses  were  in  modern 
languages.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  blink  this  fact,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Adams  and  the  modernists  may  fairly  derive  much  satisfac- 
tion from  it,  —  a  satisfaction  to  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
the  consideration  that  Roosevelt's  Pullman  Car  companions  are  now  said 
to  be  Plutarch  and  Thucydides,  —  perhaps  in  the  original.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Macaulay  defined  a  scholar  as  one  who  reads  Plato  with  his 
feet  upon  the  fender. 

Again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  list  contains  no  courses  in  English 
Composition,  or  in  History,  —  an  omission  most  noticeable  in  the  case 

^  For  completeness  it  should  be  stated  tliat  after  this  was  written,  further  yerifiea- 
tion  of  the  fact  was  obtained  from  the  College  records,  tbrongh  the  kindness  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Scienees. 
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of  one  who  in  after-life  has  written  so  mach  and  so  well,  and  who  has 
made,  as  well  as  written,  so  mach  history.  There  was,  however,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  prescribed  work  in  English  Composition,  which 
deserves  some  attention.  This  written  work  was  comprised  in  four 
courses,  Sophomore  Themes,  Junior  Themes,  and  Forensics,  and  Sen- 
ior Forensics.  In  Junior  Themes  Roosevelt  obtained  a  fair  mark  on 
the  rank-list,  but  in  the  other  courses  his  name  is  missing.  In  Senior 
Forensics,  he  was  one  of  the  very  few  members  of  the  class  whose  efforts 
failed  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  the  course  — 
that  mach  loved  Professor  whose  very  failings  leaned  to  the  rank-list 
side. 

Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  referring  to  the  lack  of  promise  afforded  by 
Grant's  West  Point  career,  remarks  that  ''  There  is  always  a  certain 
piquant  pleasure  in  the  visible  disproportion  of  means  to  end."  If 
one  would  taste  that  pleasure  in  the  highest  degree,  let  him  first  con- 
sider Roosevelt's  ill  success  in  his  college  writing  exercises,  and  then 
let  him  turn  to  *^  The  Winning  of  the  West "  and  read,  for  instance,  the 
account  of  George  Rogers  Clark's  campaign  against  Vincennes.  The 
^'  gratified  surprise  "  of  the  reader  who  performs  this  experiment  will  be 
much  akin,  both  in  quality  and  in  degree,  to  the  delight  of  John  Browdie 
when  he  learned  that  Nicholas  Nickleby  had  '*  beatten  the  schoolmeasther.** 
It  is  said  of  Roosevelt  the  undergraduate,  that  ^'  in  literary  work  his 
ability  was  thoroughly  understood  but  very  little  displayed."  It  may  be 
less  gracious,  thoagh  possibly  more  accurate,  to  say  that  in  writing  Eng- 
lish, Roosevelt,  while  in  college,  had  not  quite  '<  found  himself."  One's 
guess  would  be  that  his  active  mind  ran  away  with  his  pen,  and  that  per- 
haps to  this  very  day  that  part  of  composition  which  is  hardest  for  him 
is  to  hold  himself  in. 

In  Sophomore  History,  and  in  the  other  prescribed  courses,  —  Rhe- 
toric, Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  —  Roosevelt  took  high  stand  ;  and  in  all 
of  his  electives,  except  the  one  hour  course  in  French  (which  cannot 
be  identified  by  our  method),  he  is  found  upon  the  rank-list  in  excellent 
company.  In  eight  of  his  electives,  for  instance,  he  received  a  mark 
of  89  per  cent  or  over.  In  "  Philosophy  6,"  well  remembered  as  a  pop- 
ular, but  not  easy,  course  in  Political  Economy,  he  led  the  class.  In 
his  advanced  course  in  that  subject,  involving  a  study  of  the  works  of 
Caimes,  McLeod,  and  Bastiat,  his  success  thoagh  good  was  not  striking. 
Of  his  German  courses  one  was  '^Grerman  Scientific  Prose,"  and  the 
other  two  appear  to  have  consisted  largely  of  composition  and  oral  exer- 
cises. All  were  *'  practical "  rather  than  literary.  The  Italian  courses, 
however,  required  a  considerable  amount  of  reading  (Gozzi,  Pellico, 
I  Manzoui,  Bersezio,  Tasso),  and  approached  more  nearly  to  pure  litera- 
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tare  than  any  stndies  chosen  foy  him.  His  courses  in  Natural  History 
comprised  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vertobrates,  Ele- 
mentary Botany,  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology,  Geology,  and 
Elementary  and  Advanced  Zoology.  In  all  of  these  his  marks  were  so 
high  that  Final  Honors  in  the  subject  would  seem  to  have  been  within 
his  grasp.  It  may  be  conjectured  that,  amid  the  distractioos  of  his  last 
days  at  college,  the  distinction  of  Honors  seemed  to  him  hardly  worth 
the  drudgery  of  writing  a  thesis  and  taking  the  required  extra  examina- 
tions. Having  substantially  won  his  race  he  probably  cared  little  for 
the  laurel. 

The  course  of  studies  briefly  outlined  here  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a  strange,  almost  grotesque,  "  pre^fficient "  of  Roosevelt's  political 
career.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  that  the  educational  value  of  sci- 
entific studies  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  this  case,  we 
may  fall  too  readily  into  the  fallacy  of  judging  by  the  event.  But  Mr. 
Galton  lays  down,  as  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  good  education,  that  it 
should  ''  teach  a  few  congenial  and  useful  things  very  thoroughly,"  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams's  famous  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Oration  of  1883 
is  to  the  same  effect.  Indeed  the  elective  system  itself  is  based  upon  the 
precept  —  "  study  what  you  most  affect."  Roosevelt  followed  that  pre- 
cept ;  and,  as  his  tastes  remained  constant  from  year  to  year,  his  course 
naturally  developed  into  a  systematic  whole.  The  facts  he  acquired  in 
^^ Elementary  Botany"  or  even  in  '< Advanced  Zoology"  may  not  have 
helped  him  much  in  Mulberry  Street  or  at  the  White  House,  but  perhaps 
his  college  course,  as  a  whole,  taught  him  how  to  study,  how  to  observe, 
how  to  reason  ;  if  so.  Alma  Mater  could  have  given  him  no  better  pre- 
paration for  the  school  of  life. 

An  analysis  of  the  other,  and  even  more  important  formative  influ- 
ences, of  his  college  course,  —  companionship  with  books,  and  intercourse 
with  his  fellows  and  his  teachers,  —  would  be  of  little  interest  except 
from  his  own  pen.  A  single  suggestion  may  be  hazarded  here.  Among 
his  teachers  was  one  whose  record  as  a  soldier,  a  writer,  a  scientist,  and 
a  man  of  action  was,  and  long  will  be,  a  peculiar  inspiration  to  the  gener- 
ations of  Harvard  men.  Is  it  a  mere  conceit  to  think  that  from  the 
sturdy  nature  of  Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  keen  observer,  good  fighter, 
good  friend,  hater  of  shams,  some  strong  and  vital  emanation  of  spirit 
may  have  passed  into  the  character  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  ? 

F.  J.  Rardetty  '80. 
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IDEALS  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  NEW  HARVARD 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL.^ 

Fob  the  new  buildings  of  the  School  we  are  indebted  to  the  genezoaitj 
of  many  citizens  who  with  the  possession  of  wealth  had  the  desire  to  oon- 
tribate  to  the  paUic  good.  That  we  were  able  to  appeal  thas  sucoessfnlly 
to  men  of  practical  affairs  is  indicative  of  several  things.  It  indicates, 
first,  that  the  donors  had  confidence  that  the  money  thus  given  to  the 
University  would  serve  for  the  general  good  of  humanity.  The  University 
has  constantly  sought  to  advance  knowledge  by  research  and  to  dissem- 
inate knowledge  by  good  teaching.  It  indicates,  also,  a  general  apprecia- 
tion of  the  important  part  which  disease  plays  in  industrial  and  social 
life.  Were  we  as  helpless  now  in  combating  the  infectious  diseases  as  we 
were  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  concentration  of  population  which  modem 
industrial  life  makes  necessary  would  be  impossible.  The  great  increase 
in  travel  and  communication  between  peoples  all  over  the  earth  t^ids  in- 
evitably to  the  dissemination  of  disease,  and  to  the  introduction  of  new 
diseases  into  a  country.  All  of  these  conditions  can  be  combated  only  by 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  disease  and  the  application  of  that  know- 
ledge. A  striking  example  of  the  value  of  medical  knowledge  in  the 
struggle  against  disease  is  given  in  yellow  fever.  Knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  disease  is  transmitted  has  enabled  this  formerly 
dreaded  scourge  to  be  classed  among  the  easily  prevented  diseases.  The 
practical  man  knows  that  the  actual  cost  from  the  loss  of  life  and  the  de- 
rangement of  commerce  of  such  an  epidemic  as  that  of  1878-79  is  greater 
than  the  entire  sum  which  has  been  given  for  medical  science  in  this 
country.  The  increased  utilization  of  the  immense  forces  in  tropical 
countries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  knowledge  of  tropical  diseases  is  making 
life  there  more  possible  for  the  stranger.  The  general  death-rate  in  all 
civilized  lands  has  declined  and  the  expectation  of  life  has  been  increased 
by  at  least  ten  years.  Although  the  most  striking  results  of  the  applici^ 
tion  of  medical  knowledge  are  shown  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  great 
results  have  also  been  attained  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  suceess 
of  modern  surgery  is  just  as  much  due  to  the  application  of  knowledge 
derived  from  research  as  is  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever. 

The  new  buildings  form  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious 
groups  of  academic  buildings  in  the  world,  but  they  are  singly  and  collect- 
ively wonderfully  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Dr.  Welch,  in  his  address  at 
the  dedication,  spoke  of  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  buildings  as  typify- 

1  Addren  giTen  before  the  Hanrazd  Medical  Society  of  New  York  City,  March  23, 
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ing  the  unity  of  the  sciences  represented  in  the  different  laboratories.  We 
who  have  to  direct  the  work  in  the  laboratories  feel  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  University,  to  the  donors,  and  to  our  associates  in 
medical  science  everjrwheroi  that  the  facilities  given  us  shall  be  applied 
in  the  best  way  to  the  best  purposes. 

In  the  laat  ten  years  the  meliiods  of  teaching  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  have  been  very  greatly  changed.  The  most  fundamental  change 
has  been  the  more  general  application  of  laboratory  methods.  We  are 
prone  to  forget  how  slowly  we  acquire  knowledge  of  things,  and  that  we 
cannot  acquire  this  knowledge  by  reading  or  being  told.  Many  of  the 
methods  which  are  used  in  the  laboratories  are  also  used  in  the  clinical 
iuYestigation  of  disease,  and  a  student  not  only  acquires  familiarity  with 
methods  in  the  laboratory  but  he  learns  their  importance.  In  pathology 
we  have  entirely  given  up  class  demonstrations.  I>emonstrations  are  given 
to  sections  of  ten  men  only,  and  the  students  have  opportunity  for  close 
examination  and  study  of  the  objects  shown.  The  description  and  the 
explanation  of  the  objects  shown  must  not  be  too  full,  the  part  of  the 
demonstrator  being  mainly  that  of  directing  tiie  study.  I  also  insbt  on 
drawing  aa  a  means  of  acquiring  accurate  information,  and  it  also  serves 
a  valuable  end  in  keefang  the  attention  of  the  student  on  hb  work.  We 
have  splendid  facilities  for  this  sort  of  instruction.  There  are  large 
laboratories  in  which  the  general  body  of  the  students  work,  and  opposite 
these  is  a  series  of  small  rooms  in  which  demonstrations  to  small  groups 
are  given.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  methods  of  instruction  would 
render  necessary  a  large  force  of  instructors,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Students  soon  learn  that  the  dominant  idea  in  the  laboratory  is  that  they 
can  acquire  knowledge  by  their  own  powers  only,  and  their  work  is  merely 
assisted  and  supervised.  In  the  large  laboratories  the  students  are  often 
left  without  an  instructor,  all  the  staff  being  occupied  in  the  small  demon- 
stration rooms  where  they  can  be  more  effective.  In  such  a  system  of 
instruction  the  lecture  and  text-book  have  a  place,  but  a  subordinate  one. 
The  lecture  is  on  the  work  of  the  day,  and  serves  to  amplify  and  coor- 
dinate the  knowledge  already  obtained  from  laboratory  study.  The  text- 
book also  is  used  in  the  assistance  to  study ;  never  as  the  chief  means. 
Students  are  encouraged  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  are  referred  to  the 
classical  articles  on  the  subjects  they  are  8tud3ring.  I  have  spoken  more 
fully  about  the  methods  of  teaching  in  pathology  because  this  is  aeareff 
to  me,  but  in  physiology,  chemistry,  and  anatomy  the  methods  are  the 
same. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  laboratory  method.  First 
adopted  in  those  branches  of  medicine  which  some  clinicians  with  uiMine 
depreciation  of  themselves  persist  in  calling  the  scientific  in  contradit- 
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tinction  to  the  practical,  the  method  has  passed  into  clinical  medicine. 
The  larg^  amphitheatres  in  the  hospitals  have  lost  their  former  import- 
ance. The  sick  are  not  shown  as  \aj  figores  and  talked  about  by  the 
professors,  bat  are  closely  studied  and  their  condition  is  examined  into 
by  methods  which  extend  the  power  of  the  senses.  A  most  important 
part  of  medical  education  consists  in  the  training  of  the  senses,  and  the 
acquiring  of  skill  in  the  use  of  methods.  The  trained  judgment  which 
enables  the  proper  conceptions  to  be  formed  from  tiie  information  given 
by  the  senses  is  of  course  necessary,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
most  mistakes  are  due  not  so  much  to  wrong  inferences  based  on  the 
information  at  hand  as  to  lack  of  information  which  often  might  have 
been  obtained.  The  lecture  certainly  has  its  use,  for  it  is  an  advantage 
for  the  student  to  know  something  of  the  general  nature  of  disease,  and 
to  hear  of  diseases  of  which  he  can  have  no  experience ;  but  the  main 
purpose  of  the  lecture  is  to  amplify  and  coordinate  knowledge  already 
acquired.  The  student  of  silviculture  benefits  by  learning  something  of 
the  forest  as  a  whole,  of  its  relation  to  agriculture  and  to  the  general  in- 
dustries of  a  country,  but  to  know  the  forest  he  must  study  the  trees  which 
compose  it. 

The  thorough  establishment  of  the  scientific  method  of  teaching  has 
been  the  most  important  change  effected  in  the  school.  Another  import- 
ant change  has  been  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  concentration 
or  block  method  of  teaching,  in  which  the  student  gives  for  a  specified 
period  his  entire  time  to  one  subject  Form  and  structure  come  first  in 
tiie  study  of  objects,  so  in  the  first  term  in  the  School  the  time  is  spent 
on  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  second  term  is  devoted  to  physiology  or 
the  study  of  function.  In  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  the  student 
takes  up  pathology,  in  which  the  disorders  of  form  and  function  are  con- 
sidered. In  the  second  term  of  the  second  year  he  learns  and  practises 
the  methods  which  are  used  in  clinical  work.  This  is  a  natural  transition 
of  subjects,  and  the  student  goes  to  clinical  work  feeling  that  there  is  no 
violent  break  of  connection,  but  that  it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
kind  of  work  he  has  been  doing. 

The  concentration  method  has  not  been  carried  into  clinical  work 
except  in  the  fourth  year.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would  be  desirable  during 
the  third  year,  and  the  facilities  of  the  hospitals  probably  would  not  allow- 
it.  So  far  as  I  liave  been  able  to  judge  of  the  method  after  eight  years' 
experience,  it  constitutes  an  immense  advance  in  comparison  with  the 
old  method  in  which  subjects  were  jumbled  together.  The  students  are 
more  interested  in  their  work  and  they  make  greater  progress.  It  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time.  The  work  being  continuous,  the  time  ordinarily  lost 
in  the  preparation  for  work  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  mind  to  a  new 
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subject  is  saved.  Each  of  the  main  sabjects  can  be  broken  up  into  a  num- 
ber of  closely  interdependent  minor  subjects,  so  that  some  yarietj  can  be 
introduced  into  the  work.  Thus  anatomy  can  be  subdivided  into  gross 
descriptive  anatomy,  embryology,  and  histology.  Physiology  is  divided 
into  experimental  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry,  pathology  into 
general  pathology  and  pathological  anatomy,  with  such  subdivisions  as 
neuropaUiology,  surgical  pathology,  animal  zoology,  and  into  bacteriology. 
These  divisions  of  the  subjects  permit  of  division  of  the  work  among  the 
instructors,  which  is  an  advantage,  for  it  would  not  be  possible  in  this 
intensive  method  of  teaching  for  an  instructor  to  teach  more  than  four 
^'  hours  daily,  and  tl^e  work  of  the  laboratory  must  go  on  in  spite  of  the 

teaching.  The  instructors  prefer  the  method  because  it  gives  them  a 
part  of  the  year  comparatively  free  to  be  used  for  research  work.  The 
method  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent  by  other  medical  schools,  but 
in  none  has  it  been  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  at  Harvard. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  electives  into  the  Medical  School  is 
an  innovation  as  marked  as  was  its  iotroduction  into  the  College.     The 
3-  elective  courses,  given  only  in  the  fourth  year,  are  half-courses  of  125 

hours,  occupying  the  entire  day  for  one  month  (the  all-day  plan)  or  tlie 
ii  forenoons  or  afternoons  for  two  months  (the  half-day  plan).    Eight  half- 

^  courses  are  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1000  hours  of  work 

\i  demanded  in  the  fourth  year.     Electives  in  certain  subjects  are  offered 

ir;  on  the  all-day  plan,  in  others  on  the  half-day  plan,  and  in  many  either 

li  plan  may  be  chosen.     Students  who  intend  to  become  general  practi- 

;i*  tioners  are  advised  to  elect  certain  subjects,  and  those  interested  in  sur- 

f  gery,  others,  but  no  student  will  be  allowed  to  devote  his  whole  year  to 

one  subject  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
^  and  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  modify  the  selection  of  the  courses 

I  chosen  by  any  student.    This  is  but  the  second  year  that  the  plan  has 

^  been  in  operation  and  it  is  too  early  to  judge  of  its  success,  but  there  is 

^A  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  prove  successful.     Medical  instruc- 

^  tion  in  this  country  has  undoubtedly  been  too  much  on  the  primary  school 

plan,  and  the  students  have  been  lectured  to  and  given  text-book  instruc- 
tion as  if  they  were  small  children  and  incapable  of  exercising  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  instruction  they  were  receiving.  With 
the  idea  that  medical  education  consists  chiefly  in  training  in  the  use  of 
methods,  so  that  the  student  possessing  the  methods  and  the  scientific 
training  can  become  free  and  capable  of  independent  thought  and  action, 
the  power  of  election  in  studies  was  sure  to  come.  It  always  has  seemed 
rather  curious  to  me  that  in  this  country  the  idea  of  freedom  has  so 
slowly  penetrated  into  student  life.  The  advances  in  this  direction  have 
not  come  from  the  demands  of  students,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  them. 
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Repeatedly  liave  the  stadento  of  American  nniyerrities  submitted  to 
actions  on  the  part  of  governing  bodies  without  a  murmur,  which  would 
haye  been  resisted  to  the  end,  and  properly  resisted,  in  European  uniyei^ 
sities.  Men  between  18  and  26,  the  period  when,  if  at  any  time,  they 
can  be  guided  by  an  ideal  and  act  without  thought  for  the  morrow,  seem 
perfectly  content  to  be  treated  as  little  children.  The  electives  have  had 
one  amusing  feature  in  bringing  complaints  from  some  instructors  that 
the  students  will  not  elect  their  courses. 

A  new  movement  in  the  Medical  School  has  been  the  creation  of  pro- 
fessorships in  comparative  medicine.  Comparative  anatomy,  comparative 
physiology,  and  comparative  pathology  have  each  an  endowed  chair  and 
some  additional  endowment  for  assistants  and  for  expenses.  These  com- 
parative studies  will  serve  a  number  of  important  purposes.  In  the  crea- 
tion of  these  chairs  there  is  no  attempt  and  no  purpose  to  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  University  in  Cambridge.  In  the  study  of  disease  we  are  carried 
far  afield.  Man  is  but  one  of  the  animaJs  and  the  questions  in  disease 
could  never  be  answered  by  its  study  in  man  alone.  The  cause  of  certain 
of  the  infectious  diseases  an<l  the  rational  means  of  protection  against 
them  was  ascertained  first  in  diseases  in  animals,  and  in  part  without  even 
reference  to  analogous  diseases  in  man.  The  basis  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  part  which  insects  play  in  the  transmission  of  disease  was  griyen  by 
the  work  of  Theobald  Smith  on  Texas  fever.  It  is  this  knowledge  which 
has  enabled  us  successfully  to  combat  such  diseases  as  malaria  and  yel- 
low fever,  and  wiU  probably  oiable  us  to  overcome  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  diseases  of  modem  times,  the  fatal  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa 
which  now  threatens  to  render  large  areas  of  the  continent  uninhabitable 
for  man.  In  the  comparative  and  experimental  study  of  disease  observa- 
tions can  be  made  with  greater  precision.  In  man  we  are  able  to  make 
thorough  studies  on  the  terminal  changes  only  which  are  produced  by 
the  disease,  and  the  development  of  the  changes  and  their  relation  to  the 
cause  are  often  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Moreover,  there  may  be  several 
factors  contributing  to  the  death  of  the  individual,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  a  single  cause  and  produce  a  complex  interrelation.  In  the 
animal  the  course  of  the  disease  can  be  interrupted  at  any  stage  and  by 
experiment  the  various  factors  can  be  studied  singly.  Up  to  the  present 
time  most  of  the  questions  to  which  answers  are  sought  by  the  compara- 
tive and  experimental  study  of  disease  have  come  from  disease  in  man ; 
but  of  equal  importance  are  the  questions  which  come  from  the  study  of 
the  natural  diseases  of  animals.  In  going  over  recently  the  organs  of  mice 
derived  from  a  large  number  of  autopsies  on  these  animals,  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  frequency  of  natural  disease  in  them,  and  by  the  enormous 
variety  of  organic  changes  which  are  produced.     Some  of  the  lesions  re^ 
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peat  conditions  found  in  man,  some  are  different,  bat  all  throw  some  light 
on  the  subject  of  disease*  For  this  stud j  we  need  as  an  essential  part  of 
our  equipment  an  animal  clinic  where  the  diseases  of  animals  can  be 
studied  with  the  thonoughness  which  is  given  to  the  study  of  disease  in 
man.  Not  only  will  such  a  clinic  serve  an  important  part  in  the  medical 
and  surgical  training  of  students,  but  it  is  further  justified  in  that  by  hav- 
ing the  most  skilled  treatment  the  lives  of  valuable  animals  may  be  saved. 

The  descriptive  gross  anatomy  of  man  is  a  completed  subject.  The 
facts  are  known.  They  may  be  presented  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  there 
is  nothing  new  to  be  added.  In  the  broad  science  of  anatomy,  however, 
the  ultimate  aim  is  to  discover  the  general  principles  governing  animal 
form  under  the  operation  of  which  growing  parts  take  definite  shape. 
In  such  study  we  must  pass  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  from  the  com* 
plex  tissues  and  organs  to  the  cells  which  compose  them,  and  from  these 
to  the  forms  which  are  composed  of  a  single  cell  and  which  can  be  studied 
living  and  at  close  range. 

Professor  Porter  says  of  comparative  physiology 

tfaftt  it  IB  tile  Btndy  of  fimetioii  in  the  livinir  tiasneB  of  all  forms  of  animals  and  of 
planti.  At  preeent  the  point  of  view  of  the  oamparatiTe  physioIosiBti  is  hardly  that 
of  the  oomparatiye  anatomist.  The  anatomist  establishes  an  orderly  progression  in 
the  doTelopment  of  stmotnre.  The  physiolog^ist  has  at  present  little  gronnd  for  hope 
that  a  similar  profirresnon  oan  be  established  for  the  development  of  function.  The 
fundamental  functions,  for  example  oontraotility,  are  singularly  alike  in  forms  widely 
differing  in  structure.  The  comparison  of  the  same  function  in  different  forms  of 
life  is  howeyer  highly  fruitful  because  such  differences  as  do  exist  may  throw  light  on 
the  factors  that  occasion  the  transformation  of  energy  and  on  the  manner  of  that 
transformation.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  progress  in  biology  and  medi- 
oine  depends  most  largely  upon  the  study  of  many  different  forms. 

The  comparative  studies  play  an  important  part  in  connecting  the 
divisions  of  medical  science.  Anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  as 
applied  to  man  seem  at  first  glance  pretiy  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  but  they  meet  in  the  field  of  comparative  work.  In  the  study 
of  the  cell  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  problems  which  concern  the 
anatomist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  pathologist.  The  laws  governing 
cell  growth  and  nutrition  are  of  fundamental  importance  for  all  three 
disciplines.  In  pathology  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  problems  of  tis- 
sue regeneration  and  the  development  and  growth  of  tumors.  They  will 
serve  furthermore  in  more  closely  affiliating  us  with  our  brethren  across 
the  Charles,  and  we  need  the  touch  of  their  shoulders.  They  are  the 
larger  and  the  stronger  body.  Their  work  does  not  bring  them  into  such 
close  contact  with  the  world,  with  men  and  affairs  as  does  ours.  It  is 
more  easy  for  them  to  preserve  their  ideals,  and  between  us  there  must 
be  mutual  understanding,  sympathy,  and  help. 

In  still  another  way  has  the  Medical  School  made  a  wide  departure 
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from  the  past  It  has  undertaken  to  do  what  it  can  in  teaching  the 
people.  Nothing  is  of  so  mach  importance  to  the  people  as  disease,  in 
whose  presence  all  else  is  insignificant.  The  mass  of  the  people  have  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  correct  information  of  the  simplest  facts  con- 
cerning it  There  has  always  heen  considerahle  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  profession  to  give  to  the  public  information  about  disease. 
The  best  men  have  not  written  books  so  simply  expressed  and  so  freed 
from  technicalities  that  the  ordinary  person  can  read  onderstandingly. 
The  public  receiyes  its  information  from  inaccurate  and  often  childish 
popular  treatises,  from  the  sensational  and  totally  inaccurate  advertise- 
ments of  patent  medicines,  or  from  articles  in  the  public  press  which  are 
usually  equally  sensational  and  inaccurate.  People  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  mystery  about  disease,  and  this  belief  has  been 
carefully  fostered  by  certain  systems  of  psendo-phHosophy.  The  fact 
that  it  is  only  through  disease  that  we  usually  become  conscious  of  life 
has  served  by  thrusting  the  problem  of  life  before  us  to  increase  the  mys- 
tery. With  the  essential  nature  of  life  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  can 
in  all  ways  and  by  all  methods  investigate  the  phenomena  of  living  things, 
and  disease  is  but  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living  things  when  these 
are  placed  under  conditions  other  than  the  usual.  To  this  ignorance  of 
disease  is  due  the  resistance  of  the  public  to  the  enforcement  of  sanitary 
rules.  There  are  few  things  which  do  more  harm  than  the  much  adver- 
tised remedies  for  diseases.  The  public  has  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  remedies  advertised,  no  means  of  knowing  the  harm  which 
they  produce.  The  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  diseases  would  show  the  rarity  with  which  disease  can  be  cured 
by  the  administration  of  drugs.  Those  guiding  the  present  ^lovement 
against  tuberculosis  wisely  considered  the  education  of  the  people  as  the 
most  important  measure.  The  people  have  been  shown  what  this  disease 
is,  the  cause  and  its  mode  of  action,  the  changes  produced  in  the  body, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  preventive  measures  which  are  based  on 
knowledge.  In  this  movement  the  people  have  given  efficient  assistance, 
both  financially  and  by  wise  suggestions. 

On  Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  past  winter 
public  lectures  have  been  given  in  one  of  the  amphitheatres  at  the  Med- 
ical School  on  a  variety  of  medical  subjects.  The  audiences  have  been 
large,  in  some  cases  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  large  amphitheatres, 
and  have  shown  great  interest.  All  classes  of  the  people  are  represented 
in  them.  I  have  never  talked  to  a  more  appreciative  and  attentive  audi- 
ence than  in  the  two  lectures  I  gave  on  the  nature  of  disease.  Next 
year  there  will  be  given,  in  addition  to  the  lectures,  demonstrations  of 
disease  very  similar  in  character  to  the  demonstrations  of  tuberculosis 
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which  have  proved  so  saccessfuL  Single  diseases  will  be  considered 
separately,  and  the  causes,  the  mode  of  infection,  the  lesions  prodnoed, 
the  geographical  distribution,  the  influences  of  age,  race,  and  climate  will 
all  be  considered.  We  expect  in  time  to  have  the  Warren  Museum  as 
much  and  as  intelligently  used  by  the  public  as  is  the  Agassiz  Museum 
at  Cambridge.  Such  popular  instruction,  the  lifting  of  the  veil  of  mys- 
tery which  has  so  long  covered  the  face  of  disease,  b  a  radical  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past 

The  matter  of  post-graduate  instruction  in  medicine  b  beset  with  dif- 
ficulties. We  are  feeling  our  way  slowly,  and  as  yet  no  definite  plan  has 
been  developed.  Special  courses  have  been  given,  cliiefly  at  the  hospitab, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  well  attended.  The  fees  received  have  been 
paid  to  the  instructor  giving  the  course.  Many  of  the  courses  offered 
have  not  been  attended  by  numbers  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  instructor 
giving  it  The  success  of  these  courses  is  a  matter  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, and  an  instructor  may  become  dissatisfied  with  the  attendance  and 
cease  giving  an  excellent  course  before  its  popularity  has  been  sufficiently 
tested.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  low  grade  instruction.  Men  dissatis- 
fied with  their  progress  in  the  profession,  and  recognizing  their  deficien- 
cies, wish  to  come  here  and  learn  the  new  things.  Many  of  these  men 
would  not  be  admitted  as  regular  students,  owing  to  their  lack  of  early 
tr^ning.  They  wish  to  obtain  knowledge  by  automobile  travel  rather 
than  by  the  painful  way  on  foot ;  they  seek  not  the  training  in  method,  so 
that  they  may  develop  further,  but  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  medical 
art.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  instruction  could  be  fostered,  and 
that  a  large  postrgraduate  school  could  be  developed,  but  we  have  exam- 
ples of  such  success  which  should  serve  as  warnings.  No  influence  has 
been  more  deleterious  to  the  University  of  Vienna  than  this  sort  of  post- 
gpraduate  teaching,  the  great  ideals  of  the  university  have  been  lost,  and  it 
is  ruled  by  the  commercial  spirit.  These  courses  amount  to  tutoring,  and 
do  little  real  good  either  to  the  student  or  instructor.  That  instructor 
is  most  successful  who  presents  a  subject  in  a  well-arranged,  dogmatic 
manner,  so  that  certain  points  can  be  easily  memorized  with  but  little 
exercise  of  the  higher  mental  faculties.  Such  courses  are  given  chiefly 
for  the  money  which  may  be  made  out  of  them  and  do  little  good  for 
the  School  except  possibly  to  advertise  it  to  some  extent.  The  School 
receives  no  money  from  the  courses,  but  pays  out  money  to  advertise 
them.  Such  courses  should  be  tolerated,  but  not  developed.  In  time 
they  ought  to  disappear  as  the  poorer  medical  schools  are  eliminated,  and 
our  own  students  better  trained.  It  is  possible  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  the  Privat-docent  system  of  the 
German  universities.     Such  Privat-docerUs  are  men  who  have  opportun- 
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ities  to  teach,  and  who  have  shown  their  fitnees  by  tiie  work  they  have 
aeeomplished.  Their  sole  renraneratioa  oomes  fixMn  the  fees  whidi  they 
receiYe.  There  b  also  some  demand  for  a  higher  sort  of  post-graduate 
instraetion  by  men  who  seek  training  in  methods,  and  to  the  filling  of  Ihis 
demand  all  of  oar  resources  shoold  be  applied.  Soch  men  can  come 
either  into  the  classes  of  the  nndergradoates  in  the  School  or  into  special 
classes.  The  present  fourth  year  electiTes  make  ideal  courses  of  this 
sort  The  most  welcome  men  are  those  who  are  well  trained,  and  who 
want  to  do  advanced  and  research  work  which  will  fit  them  to  be  teach- 
ers and  investigators  or  well-trained  clinicians.  Courses  suited  to  them 
represent  the  highest  types.  They  work  for  the  development  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  they  are  given  and  train  the  men  from  whom  the 
future  instructors  must  be  chosen. 

We  hope  to  develop  in  the  }f  edical  School  post-graduate  instruction  of 
another  sort  We  have  splendid  laboratories,  affording  space^  material, 
and  apparatus  for  work.  We  expect  to  attract  here  students  who 
have  been  trained  in  other  branches  of  biology  than  medicine  and  in  other 
sciences.  We  are  more  and  more  compelled  to  recognize  the  intimate 
relation  which  exists  between  medicine  and  other  branches  of  science. 
Disease  is  nothing  but  life  under  conditions  other  than  those  which  we 
regard  as  the  normal  or  usuaL  Its  study  is  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  zoology,  embryology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  physics.  *In 
soOlogy,  apart  from  the  fact  that  abnormal  conditions  are  found  in  all 
living  things,  and  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  their  life-history, 
there  is  a  close  relation  in  connection  with  the  parasites  which  cannot  be 
studied  apart  from  their  hosts.  The  changes  which  the  parasite  produces 
in  the  host  are  a  part  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  and  must  be 
studied  in  connection  with  it  In  the  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School 
we  shall  be  able  to  provide  material  for  such  study.  Moreover,  there 
will  be  found  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  human  embryology, 
not  only  the  normal  but  of  those  abnormal  forms  represented  by  mon- 
strosities and  malformations.  The  study  of  these  has  been  of  service  in 
throwing  light  on  normal  development,  for  they  represent  experiments 
performed  by  nature  under  conditions  impossible  of  artificial  imitation. 
There  are  few  questions  in  medicine  of  greater  importance  than  those 
relating  to  heredity.  In  the  study  of  this  there  should  be  a  closer  rela- 
tion between  those  who  see  heredity  as  it  affects  man  and  those  who  study 
it  experimentally ;  the  loss  from  the  absence  of  this  interrelation  is  mutual. 
In  all  zoology  and  in  botany  the  study  of  the  cell  representing  the  unit  of 
living  things  is  fundamentaL  Under  pathological  conditions  there  are 
found  forms  of  cells  and  variations  in  cell  growth  which  do  not  occur 
under  ordinary  conditions. 
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The  time  ha8  happily  passed  when  descriptiTe  botany  was  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  medical  man's  equipment,  and  that  he  should  be 
able  to  name  and  classify  a  large  number  of  plants  producing  substances 
of  unpleasant  taste  or  poisonous  properties  which  were  used  or  misused  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  cryptogamic  division  that 
botany  now  finds  its  relation  to  medicine.  With  the  recognition  that 
certain  fungi  played  an  important  part  in  the  causation  of  disease,  the 
study  of  fungi  was  taken  up  by  medical  men  and  has  become  a  special 
field  of  medical  science.  In  this  study  there  has  been  very  little  assist- 
ance given  by  the  botanists,  who  stood  off  and  hooted  at  our  classifica- 
tions, our  methods  of  study,  and  the  conceptions  which  were  formed. 
Although  our  gains  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fungi  have  come  chiefly  from 
the  work  of  medical  men,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  gain 
would  have  been  much  greater  with  more  perfect  cooperation  of  the  cryp- 
togamic botanists.  In  the  Medical  School  it  is  probable  that  better 
opportunity  can  be  given  for  the  study  of  the  parasitic  fungi  than  can 
be  found  elsewhere. 

In  chemistry  a  close  union  must  be  maintained  between  theoretical  and 
physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  In  pathological  chemistry  we 
have  had  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  chemists  except  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  which  was  not  usually  of  the  kind  that  helps.  Here  again  it 
has  been  necessary  for  medical  men,  often  with  no  special  training  in 
chemistry,  to  go  ahead,  using  new  methods  which  were  foreign  to  those 
of  chemistry  and  attacking  the  problems  presented  to  them  by  disease  in 
an  entirely  novel  manner.  They  have  had  to  work  with  substances  which 
were  invisible,  which  could  not  be  separated  from  a  number  of  substances 
of  very  similar  properties,  and  which  could  be  recognized  by  their  effects 
only.  In  this  new  chemistry  the  study  has  been  of  living  instead  of  dead 
things,  and  the  guinea-pig  has  been  substituted  for  the  test-tube.  Many 
of  the  hypotheses  advanced  were  no  doubt  crude  from  the  chemists'  point 
of  view,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  science  any  hypothesis  which  has  been 
more  fruitful  in  producing  gains  to  knowledge  than  the  Ehrlich  hypothesis 
of  chemical  immunity.  Progress  in  medicine  is  probably  more  dependent 
now  on  chemistry  than  on  any  other  science,  and  no  men  will  be  more  wel- 
come in  the  Medical  School  than  those  who  with  thorough  training  in 
chemistry  wish  to  work  on  the  problems  in  chemistry  coming  from  normal 
and  abnormal  living  things.  It  is  probable  that  greater  advance  is  to  be 
expected  from  those  who  combine  thorough  training  in  methods  and  per- 
fectly open  minds. 

In  physics  the  relation  with  medicine  exists  but  is  not  so  obvious.  Many 
of  the  methods  used  in  medicine  are  those  of  physics,  and  are  used  with 
little  knowledge  of  their  underlying  principles.     The  problems  of  the 
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stractore  of  liTUig  matter  concern  the  phjucist  as  much  as  the  chemist. 
We  want  men  trained  in  the  methods  of  science  to  attack  the  problems  of 
disease,  and  though  probably  the  most  is  to  be  gained  from  the  work  of 
those  who  have  gained  a  wider  point  of  view  from  medical  study,  much 
can  be  expected  from  those  who  bring  to  the  work  more  open  minds  and 
a  wider  comparison. 

I  have  spoken  only  incidentally  of  research ;  this  is  becanse  the  idea  is 
so  dominant  in  medical  science  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  express 
it.  Research  in  the  sciences  is  the  investigation  of  the  unknown  by  the 
methods  of  science.  In  disease,  in  the  phenomena  of  normal  life,  we 
come  upon  the  unknown  at  every  point.  Every  autopsy  which  is  pro- 
perly made  involves  research.  If  the  idea  of  the  autopsy  is  solely  to  name 
and  classify  certain  changes  which  may  be  found  in  the  body  there  is  no 
research.  But  the  true  idea  of  the  autopsy  is  the  investigation  of  the 
effects  produced  in  that  individual  by  the  exciting  cause.  In  an  infec- 
tious disease  this  means  the  oi|;anism,  its  virulence,  its  mode  of  entrance, 
the  primary  lesion,  and  the  tissue  reactions  to  the  organism,  the  second- 
ary reactions  (how  and  when  produced),  the  presence  and  the  effect  of 
older  lesions.  It  involves  careful  bacteriological  investigation,  careful 
cell  study,  and  the  use  of  a  variety  of  methods.  Questions  always  arise 
which  can  be  answered  only  by  long  investigation,  by  the  formation  of 
hypotheses,  by  experimentation.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  clinical 
investigation  of  disease.  There  again  we  have  to  study  the  reaction  of 
the  individual  to  the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  this  always  involves  the 
investigation  of  the  unknown.  The  greatest  progress  vrill  be  made  in 
medicine  when  we  have  the  full  recognition  of  this  principle,  and  the 
greatest  success  of  the  practitioner  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  associated  with  conscious  or  unconscious 
research.  The  chief  value  to  the  student  of  the  two  years  of  laboratory 
work  which  precedes  clinical  studies  is  the  constant  drill  he  is  given  there 
in  study  and  investigation  by  scientific  methods.  It  is  true  he  learns  in 
a  general  way  the  most  common  lesions  of  disease  and  the  general  course 
of  disease  in  the  body,  and  is  practised  in  methods  which  he  must  use  in 
studying  disease  in  the  living ;  but  if  he  has  not  acquired  the  scientific  spirit 
of  research  his  work  will  have  been  largely  in  vam.  I  think  we  must 
abandon  the  idea  that  research  is  a  special  discipline.  The  research 
which  leads  to  a  contribution  to  knowledge  involving  new  methods  of  in- 
vestigation and  forming  a  stepping^tone  from  which  a  new  advance  can 
be  made  is  rare.  There  are  the  few  great  spirits  in  the  world  who  have 
done  and  who  are  doing  such  work,  but  most  of  us  must  be  content  with 
patient  honest  work,  being  sure  that  it  is  in  the  right  direction,  glad  when 
we  can  add  even  a  slight  fraction  to  knowledge  or  when  we  can  help 
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others  to  do  so.  We  maj  feel  a  reasonable  confidence  that  tne  combina- 
tion of  the  scientific  spirit,  opportunity,  and  material  will  surely  lead  to 
increase  of  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  take  a  lower  view  of 
research  when  we  think  of  it  as  stimulated  by  ambition  either  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  institution.  That  produces  a  fererish  sort  of  research 
accompanied  by  the  disorders  of  fever  in  the  individual  or  institution. 
I  believe  that  research  will  advance  better  in  connection  with  teaching 
than  without  It  is  no  disadvantage  for  even  the  greatest  investigator  to 
teach ;  his  influence  is  more  extended  and  his  powers  are  increased  through 
his  students.  How  many  examples  in  the  Grerman  universities  have  we 
of  men  whose  influence  has  extended  chiefly  through  the  students  they 
have  taught 

I  cannot  dose  without  saying  that  I  have  perfect  faith  in  our  future 
progress,  and  that  the  Harvard  Medical  School  will  become  possibly  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  University ;  that  faith  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  have  now  in  the  Medical  School  a  sense  of  our  responsibility,  an 
enthusiastic  spirit,  unrivaled  opportunities  for  teaching  and  research,  and 
also,  as  I  firmly  believe,  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

W.  T.  Councilman,  h  *99. 


THE  MUSEUM  WHICH  A6ASSIZ  POUNDED.* 

I  WELL  remember,  before  entering  College,  having  spent  considerable 
time  in  a  disreputable-looking  shanty  built  on  piles  near  the  Brighton 
Bridge  on  the  **  Marsh,**  where  now  stands  the  Weld  Boathouse.  That 
building  then  contained  alcoholic  specimens,  which,  with  a  mass  of  mate- 
rial stored  in  the  cellar  of  Harvard  Hall  and  a  few  outlying  specimens 
occupying  every  available  inch  of  space  at  his  disposal,  formed  the  Natural 
History  collection  of  Professor  Agassiz. 

In  1850  a  large  part  of  the  collection  was  transferred  to  the  upper 
story  of  a  small  wooden  building  which  still  stands  upon  Holmes  Field, 
known  as  Zoological  Hall ;  on  the  same  floor  were  the  laboratories,  the 
lecture-room  being  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School. 

No  building  on  the  College  grounds  has  been  put  to  so  many  uses  or 
has  migrated  so  often.  Originally  occupying  a  part  of  the  site  of  the 
Hemenway  Gymnasium,  it  was  devoted  to  zoology  and  engineering  — 
subsequently  to  zoology  alone.     It  next  became  a  club-house  for  the 

^  The  f ollowinc^  aooonnt  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Hazrud  Uniyenity 
Mnaenm  was  giTen  by  Mr.  Alexander  AgawiTj  iti  Director,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Geological  Section,  Jane  12, 19Q2.  —  En. 
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assistants  of  the  Museum,  having  taken  a  temporary  position  where  the 
Feabody  Museum  now  stands ;  moved  back  to  Holmes  FieKl,  it  served 
as  a  hospital ;  it  became  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club;  it  was  the  Athletic 
Building ;  and  b  now  the  Astronomical  Building  of  the  Undergraduate 
Department. 

In  1852  the  care  of  this  modest  collection  had  outgrown  the  means  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  and  the  late  Samuel  Eiiot,  then  treasurer  of  Harvard 
College,  raised  by  private  subscription  the  sum  of  $12,000  to  purchase 
the  collection  for  the  College.  Then  began  what  has  been  a  most  unique 
system  of  scientific  financiering,  and  one  which  Professor  Agassiz  carried 
on  as  long  as  he  lived.  Each  sum  obtained  was  merely  the  lever  by 
which  an  additional  and  usually  a  larger  sum  was  secured.  Those  of 
us  who  can  look  back  to  ihe  early  days  well  remember  the  disappoint- 
ment at  delays  which  so  frequently  seemed  to  make  an  end  of  his  hopes 
of  greater  progress.  His  energy  and  his  enthusiasm  were  unbounded. 
Regardless  of  all  other  claims,  his  sole  aim  was  to  establish  at  Harvard 
College  a  properly  equipped  Department  of  Natural  History.  When 
outside  means  failed  him,  he  attempted  by  lectures,  by  keeping  school,  - 
by  writing,  to  earn  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  his  schemes. 

These  makeshifts  came  to  an  end  in  1858,  when  the  Corporation  made 
a  small  monthly  allowance  for  the  care  of  the  collection,  and  in  the  same 
year  Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray  left  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  his  nephew,  Mr. 
William  Gray,  to  establish  a  museum  in  connection  with  Harvard  Col- 
lege or  some  other  institution.  But  Professor  Agassiz  had  greater  plans ; 
accustomed  as  he  had  been  in  his  European  career  to  appeal  to  Govern* 
ment  for  aid,  he  desired  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis* 
lature.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  advisers,  he 
succeeded,  in  1859,  in  obtaining  a  State  grant  of  $100,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  over  $71,000  was  raised  by  private  subscription  to  construct 
a  fireproof  building  to  receive  and  exhibit  the  collections  thus  far  brought 
together  by  Professor  Agassiz. 

The  State  thus  became  interested  in  the  Museum,  and  in  April,  1859, 
incorporated  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  with 
six  ex-officio  trustees  to  represent  the  State,  and  nine  other  trustees  re- 
presenting the  interests  of  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Gray,  and 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  building ;  the  Grovernor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Grovernor  Banks,  being  the  president  of  the  trustees.  To  Harvard  Coll^;e 
was  given  the  scientific  management  of  the  Museum,  and  a  museum 
faculty  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  has  up  to  this  day  di- 
rected its  scientific  career. 

The  College  granted  to  the  Museum  the  land  it  now  occupies,  which 
was  rounded  out  by  the  purchase  of  adjoining  lots  to  give  it  an  opening 
on  Oxford  Street 
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gt  Articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  op  between  the  Trustees  and  Har- 

j|.  yard  College,  and  in  Jane,  1869,  the  cornerstone  of  the  eastern  part  of 

g^  the  north  wing  of  the  Maseum  was  laid  by  Goyemor  Banks,  who  had 

1^  taken  an  actiye  part  in  obtaining  the  origiDal  grant  from  the  State,  and 

whose  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Museum  neyer  flagged  eyen  after  he 
'  ceased  to  be  officially  connected  with  it     Towards  the  end  of  1859  the 

greater  part  of  the  collections  was  moyed  from  ZoOlc^cal  Hall,  and  in 
^,.  May,  1860,  the  building  was  completed.     In  his  first  report  we  find  Pro» 

fessor  Agassiz,  then  established  in  the  new  bnilding,  directing  the  work 
of  19  pupils  and  assistants.     Among  them  were  Barnard,  Clark,  Cooke, 
-  Hyatty  Lyman,  Ordway,  Morse,  Putnam,  Shaler,  Scudder,  and  YerrilL 

'*  The  resources  at  his  command  amounted  to  about  $10,000  a  year,  and 

^  on  this  he  depended  to  establish  a  Museum  which  should  riyal  those  of 

**  the  Old  World.     Other  pupils  and  assistants  gradually  joined  this  deyoted 

*^  band,  and  none  appreciated  better  than  Pn^essor  Agassiz  the  yalue  of 

^*  the  eery  ices  they  rendered  to  the  Museum.     In  one  of  his  reports  he 

^ '  speaks  of  their  deyotion  to  the  institution  as  the  principal  factor  of  its  ra^nd 

'^  growth.   Some  of  his  earliest  pupils  and  assistants  are  still  connected  with 

i^  Haryard  Uniyersity  as  professors ;  others,  scattered  throughout  the  Conn- 

ie try,  oceupy  important  and  honorable  positions  on  the  educational  staffs 

!^  of  other  uniyersities  or  museums.     To  mention  all  those  of  his  pupils  or 

ii'  assutants  to  whom  the  Museum  is  indebted  would  be  to  giye  the  list  of 

t^  all  the  older  of  the  most  prominent  specialists  in  Natural  History  of  the 

3f  country. 

f  Faithful  to  his  former  methods,  he  looked  upon  the  State  grant  as 

li.  ayailable  for  the  purchase  of  collections,  and  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 

^  ment  to  him  to  haye  the  trustees  yote  to  fund  that  grant ;  the  more  so  as 

[f  a  great  part  of  it  had  been  mortgaged  to  obtain  important  collections.     It 

p  is  pathetic  and  instructiye  to  read  the  reports  of  the  trustees  where  they 

I  ,<  attempt  to  reconcile  the  reckless  enthusiasm  of  the  Director  of  the  Museum 

0  with  their  careful  business  methods.  Resolution  after  resolution  was  passed 

to  protect  the  trustees  and  check  the  expenditures  of  the  curator.     But 
^  it  was  a  one-sided,  friendly  contest  which  inyariably  ended  in  the  friends 

f^  of  the  director  helping  him  in  his  distress.     £ach  year  was  but  a  step 

^  towards  the  execution  of  his  original  plan,  and  to-day  there  is  but  a 

.;.  small  fraction  left  to  be  built  of  the  Museum  he  had  sketched  out 

The  Legislature  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  original  grant  made  to  the 
Museum:  in  1861  an  additional  grant  of  $20,0(10  was  made  by 
the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum.  In  1864,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  War,  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  publication  of 
catalogues,  three  numbers  of  which  were  issued  by  the  Museum  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  quarto  Memoin  of  the  institution,  of  which  24 
^  volumes  haye  been  printed. 
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In  1868  a  farther  sum  of  $75,000  was  granted  by  the  State  on  condi- 
tion that  the  same  amount  should  be  raised  by  private  subscription,  and 
finally  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Legislature  as  a  part  of  the 
Memorial  Fund  shows  the  influence  Professor  Agassiz  had  exerted  on 
the  officials  of  the  State.  A  similar  instance  of  the  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  his  work  was  the  subscription  of  2500  persons  to  his  '*  Con- 
tributions to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,"  which  I  venture 
to  say  but  a  limited  number  ever  read. 

In  his  report  for  1867  Professor  Agassiz  sketched  out  a  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  a  part  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Museum,  dividing  the 
space  at  his  command  into  rooms  for  the  systematic  collections  and  for 
the  f aunal  collections.  But  up  to  1873  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  his  views.  Fresh  material  poured  in  from  all  directions,  and  all 
attempts  at  making  an  attractive  public  exhibit  proved  impracticable. 
The  space  was  needed  for  storage,  for  laboratories,  for  lecture-rooms, 
and  even  the  last  did  not  escape  encroachment  for  storage  of  special 
collections.  , 

The  Museum  was  from  its  earliest  days  an  educational  institution.  It 
was  intended  to  contain  what  it  now  has,  the  laboratories,  libraries,  and 
lecture-rooms  of  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  University.  For 
in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  name,  '^  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,'' 
which  seemed  to  limit  its  scope,  the  original  intention  of  the  founder  of 
the  Museum  was  to  include  within  its  walls  the  different  museums  which 
to-day  constitute  the  University  Museum.  In  his  report  for  1868  he 
speaks  of  $500,000  as  wanted  to  carry  out  such  a  plan.  His  collections 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  zoological  series,  palms  from  Brazil,  archaeo- 
logical collections  from  £urope,  large  collections  of  fossils,  rocks,  and 
minerals,  and  other  material  which  makes  up  a  general  collection  in 
Natural  History. 

In  1867  the  Museum  was  nothing  but  a  huge  storehouse  for  collec- 
tions, but  the  foundation  had  already  been  laid  in  directions  in  which 
the  Museum  has  since  become  preeminent  The  collection  of  fishes  and 
of  marine  invertebrates  had  grown  to  be  among  the  finest,  and  the  assist- 
ants in  many  departments  had  become  well-known  naturalists.  Professor 
Agassiz  also  called  to  his  assistance  eminent  specialists  like  Mr.  Anthony, 
Dr.  Hagen,  Lesquereux,  Marcon,  Dr.  Steindachner,  Mr.  Wachsmuth,  and 
Count  Pourtal^,  and  the  collection  in  their  care  soon  became  most  im- 
portant. Fourtal^  was  then  connected  with  the  Coast  Survey  in  charge 
of  the  material  brought  up  in  sounding  and  dredging,  and  carried  on  the 
marine  investigations,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  by  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  Bibb  and  to  Florida,  made  by  Professor  Agassiz  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coast  Survey ;  expeditions  which  it  has  been  my  good 
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fortune  to  continae  and  extend  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
Coast  Surrej  and  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 

Professor  Agassiz  himself  took  part  in  a  nnmher  of  scientific  expedi- 
tions. Among  the  first  was  his  trip  to  Lake  Superior,  his  expeditions  to 
the  West,  his  investigations  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States,  all  of 
which  supplied  him  with  important  material  for  the  Museum  collections. 
By  far  the  most  important  of  his  journeys  was  the  expedition  to  Brazil 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Thayer  in  1865-66. 

Professor  Agassiz,  whose  earliest  scientific  memoirs  related  to  the 
fishes  of  Brazil,  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Dom  Pedro  the  Sec- 
ond, from  whom  the  Museum  had  received  a  large  collection  of  Brazilian 
fishes.    The  £mperor  welcomed  the  expedition  most  cordially,  and  placed 
'''  every  possible  facility  at  its  disposal.    The  members  of  the  expedition 

*  were  guests  of  the  nation  during  their  stay  in  Brazil.    Steamers  were 

f  ready  to  take  them  up  the  Amazon,  and  everywhere  local  authorities 

^  supplied  the  needed  transportation,  men,  and  material.    The  collection's 

?'  sent  to  the  Museum  added  immensely  to  its  value,  especially  the  collection 

of  fishes  from  the  Amazon,  which  is  unique  for  the  number  of  specimens 
'^  and  species  it  contains.    The  mass  of  new  material  was  so  great  that 

i  the  assistants  left  at  the  Museum  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 

^  influx  of  specimens. 

'*  Professor  Agassiz,  when  making  his  tenth  annual  report,  reviewed  the 

%  progress  of  the  Museum  with  great  satisfaction.    He  had  just  received 

$  $25,000  from  the  second  State  grant,  and  a  similar  sum  from  his  friends 

I  gave  him  $50,000  for  immediate  use.    In  that  report  he  dwelt  upon  the 

i  necessity  of  publishing  promptly  the  work  of  the  Museum  assistants,  and 

^  enumerated  with  satisfaction  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  had  been 

f  named  to  important  positions  as  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

^  The  educational  interests  of  the  Museum  were  constantly  kept  in  view. 

Professor  Agassiz  and  his  assistants  gave  regular  instruction  to  under- 
^  graduates  and  graduates  of  the  College.    Special  students  were  admitted. 

Public  lectures  to  teachers  were  introduced  at  the  Museum,  and  he  and 
^  his  assistants  delivered  the  first  University  lectures.    During  1870  and  . 

1871  little  was  done  beyond  the  routine  work  of  the  Museum.    Failing 


y  health  greatly  interfered  with  his  usual  activity,  and  he  looked  forwai^ 

on  his  return  from  a  journey  to  California  through  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan to  renewed  work  in  properly  housing  part  of  the  collections  in 
the  addition  to  the  Museum  then  in  progress.  In  December,  1872,  he 
left  in  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  MiMsler,  hoping  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco  to  carry  on  extensive  dredging  operations.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  his  friends,  he  was  able  to  fit  out  the  vessel  for  making 
extensive  collections.    Unf  ortunately^  the  mechanical  outfit  of  the  HomUt 
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for  deep-sea  work  proved  def ectiye,  and  dredging  operations  were  limited 
to  shallow  depths,  —  a  great  disappointment  to  him  and  to  Fonrtal^,  his 
chief  assistant.  On  his  retom  from  the  Hasaler  Expedition,  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  work  relating  to  the  Anderson  School  at  Penikese,  for 
which  he  had  received  $50,000  and  the  island  of  Penikese,  from  Mr. 
John  Anderson  of  New  York.  This  school  he  considered  the  Marine 
Lahoratory  of  the  Museum.  Financially  and  geographically  a  failure,  it 
was  short-lived,  the  second  year  of  its  existence  heing  also  the  last,  all  at- 
tempts to  interest  the  universities  of  the  country  in  its  maintenance  having 
failed.  The  pioneer  of  marine  laboratories,  it  came  to  an  end,  but  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  number  of  establishments  with  similar  aims.  From 
one  of  his  friends  he  received  in  May,  1873,  $100,000,  and  in  addition 
to  this  nearly  $50,000  from  other  sources,  —  yet  the  collections  he  had 
purchased  and  the  expenditures  he  had  incurred  at  the  Museum  left  him 
$40,000  in  debt  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  1874  the  Museum  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
successors,  and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  the  trustees.  They  found 
four  fifths  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Museum  finished.  Of  this  the  original 
section  was  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  the  Museum  had  an  annual  income 
of  about  $10,000.  The  prospects  of  the  Museum  were  not  flattering,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  share  the  fate  of  so  many  great  enterprises  and  die 
with  the  founder.  But  the  State  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  thought 
otherwise ;  in  less  than  a  year  over  $300,000  was  collected  as  a  memorial 
fund  to  complete  the  work  left  unfinished.  Two  of  the  subscriptions  are 
of  special  interest,  that  of  more  than  86,000  teachers  and  pupils  from  17 
States,  amounting  to  over  $9000,  and  that  of  $1215  from  1233  employees 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  Mining  Company  at  a  time  when  there  were  not 
more  than  1400  men  at  the  mine.  The  addition  of  the  Sturgis-Hooper 
professorship  to  the  staff  of  the  Museum  marked  a  period  of  great  activity 
in  the  Greological  Department  Professor  Whitney's  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  professorship  was  unbounded,  and  he  left  the  highest  standard 
of  scientific  work  as  a  model  to  his  successor.  His  library  forms  the 
•  principal  part  of  the  geological  library  of  the  Museum,  the  nucleus  of 
which  consisted  of  the  Koninck  Library  and  that  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fortunately,  the  Memorial  Fund  was  invested,  and  from  other  sources 
the  Museum  rapidly  expanded,  so  that  in  1882  the  northwest  comer 
piece  was  finished.  It  then  became  possible  to  give  the  instructors  in 
zoology  and  geology  adequate  quarters ;  convenient  laboratories,  libraries, 
and  lecture-rooms  were  now  available  for  the  instruction  in  Natural  His- 
tory, and  ample  room  for  carrpng  out  the  arrangements  of  the  Collec- 
tion for  exhibition.     Little  by  little  the  vast  material  was  put  in  order  in 
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th«  Btorage-rooms  and  work-rooms  o£  th«  assintaiiU,  and  a  goodly  part  of 
the  Moseam  projected  in  1859  was  finished. 

From  1886  to  the  present  daj^e  Universitj  Moseam  grew  rapidly ; 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Professor  Ooodale  a  sam  sufficient  for  the  erection 
of  the  central  section  of  the  facade  of  the  Maseum  was  secured  for  the 
Botanical  Museum.  Already  in  1866  the  south  wing  at  the  Museum 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Feabody  Museum,  for  the  establishment  of 
which  the  late  Greorge  Feabody  had  giyen  $150,000,  and  such  archaeo- 
logical collections  as  belonged  to  the  Zoological  Museum  were  transferred 
to  it. 

The  gap  in  the  Museum  Building,  between  the  zoological  laboratories 
and  the  Botanical  Department,  was  closed,  in  1887,  by  a  section  devoted 
mainly  to  the  Greological  Department  In  188^  the  section  devoted  to  the 
Mineralogical  Department  was  erected  by  Frof essor  Cooke  in  accordance 
with  the  general  plans  of  the  University  Museum,  and  there  the  oldest 
collection  of  the  University  la  now  placed.  Finally,  in  1901,  the  south- 
west corner  piece  of  the  Museum,  completing  the  Oxford  Street  facade, 
was  transferred  to  the  Geological  Department  of  Harvard  University. 
So  that  42  years  after  its  foundation  a  great  museum  was  finally  erected, 
thanks  to  the  persistence  and  cooperation  of  the  different  natural  history 
departments,  —  a  museum  in  which  the  claims  of  the  public,  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  of  the  investigator  are  equally  recognized.  All  it  lacks  for  its 
completion  is  the  building  of  a  section  of  the  south  wingj  which  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Feabody  Museum. 

The  Natural  History  Departments  are  now  conveniently  housed.  Ex- 
cellent laboratories  exist  for  zoology,  geology,  botany,  and  archaeology, 
and  a  number  of  professors  and  assistants  give  instruction  in  these  sub- 
jects, and  superintend  the  laboratories.  A  closer  relationship  has  existed 
between  the  Museum  and  the  University  since  1876  (when  the  State 
assigned  all  the  rights  of  its  trustees  to  the  Fresident  and  Fellows  of 
Harvard  College)  than  could  exist  when  the  Museum  was  considered  as 
a  State  institution. 

But  the  duties  of  the  Museum  to  the  public  were  not  forgotten.  With 
the  completion  of  the  south  wing,  there  will  be  open  to  the  public  inter- 
esting collections  in  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  archaeo- 
^o^«  One  floor  and  its  galleries  are  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  in  the 
opinion  of  the  curators  the  exhibit  will  contain  all  that  the  public  cares 
to  see  in  such  collections,  and  the  student  will  find  all  he  needs  in  what 
is  accessible  to  him.  The  floor  space  of  our  public  rooms  u  of  course 
small  compared  to  that  of  the  great  museums,  yet  it  covers  an  area  of 
over  one  and  a  half  acres.  On  the  upper  and  lower  floors  and  in  the 
basement  are  found  storage-rooms  and  work-rooms,  occupied  by  the 
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assistants  of  the  Museum.  These  rooms  contain  our  archives,  the  mate- 
rial  used  in  research,  the  collections  made  during  the  explorations  of  our 
professors  and  assbtants.  Their  scientifie  activity  is  hest  shown  hy  the 
publications  that  have  been  issued  since  1873.  No  less  than  36  octavo 
volumes  of  the  Bulletin  and  25  quarto  volumes  of  Mevwira  have  been 
published.  This  compares  favorably  with  the  publications  of  many  scien- 
tific societies  of  first  rank.  In  fact  the  publications  of  the  Museum 
have  given  it  a  unique  position  among  the  institutions  of  its  kind.  The 
usefulness  of  the  Museum  would  be  vastly  increased  were  it  possible 
to  allow  to  our  professors  and  assistants  more  time  to  devote  to  research. 
To  do  this  the  Museum  need  not  expand;  on  the  contrary  it  should 
strictly  limit  its  field  to  its  functions  of  a  university  museum.  It  should 
not  go  out  of  its  way  to  accumulate  vast  coUections  merely  for  the  sake 
of  owning  more  material.  Its  acquisitions  should  fill  some  existing  gap 
or  provide  material  for  some  investigation.  It  should  aim  to  give  its 
professors  and  assistants  ample  facilities  for  work  and  publication  in 
their  chosen  field,  and  should  avoid  overwhelming  them  with  routine 
work. 

The  University  Museum  Building,  as  it  stands  to-day  with  its  ooUee- 
tions  and  libraries,  represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  with  invested  funds  of  about  $900,000.  But  to  enable  the 
University  to  continue  to  hold  the  position  it  has  reached  in  its  Natural 
History  Departments  is  not  an  easy  task.  Each  one  of  the  component 
museums  needs  for  its  ordinary  development  nearly  as  great  an  annual 
income  as  is  now  available  for  the  whole  Museum,  excepting  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  University  for  instruction  by  the  professors  and  assistants 
at  the  Museum,  which  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  annual  income 
of  the  Museum  proper.  An  increase  in  the  teaching  staff  would  relieve 
the  professors  of  much  of  their  drudgery,  and,  with  a  larger  income,  the 
Museum  could  send  out  interesting  expeditions  and  supply  facilities  for 
research  which  are  now  beyond  its  means,  and  which  a  University  should 
be  able  to  give  its  professors,  if  they  are  to  hold  their  place  in  the  eager 
scientific  competition  of  to-day. 

In  all  the  fields  of  natural  history  the  problems  are  endless  which  can 
only  be  settled  by  an  examination  of  extensive  material.  While  study  in 
the  field  is  an  important  element  in  Geology,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Anthropology,  comparative  studies  can  only  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully when  based  on  well-selected  collections.  Questions  relating  to 
geographical  distribution  on  land  and  in  the  sea,  to  variation,  and  to  the 
succession  of  animal  life  in  geological  times,  to  the  structure  of  rocks,  of 
meteorites,  the  whole  of  systematic  Botany  and  Zoology,  the  past  history 
of  the  human  race,  —  these  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  interesting  to  the 
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nataralist,  and  which  require  eoUeetions  intelligentlj  made,  and  it  should 
be  the  part  of  a  aniversity  miueam  to  gather  such  materials  within  its 
walls.  This  will  naturally  develop  specialists  who  easily  become  extremely 
learned  in  their  limited  fields,  often  far  more  than  those  who  have  ob- 
tained a  wide  grasp  of  the  whole  subject,  and  whose  researches  after  all 
form  the  basis  of  all  sound  theories.  To  show  what  has  been  done  in 
that  direction,  I  may  state  that  during  the  past  17  years  $350,000  has 
been  expended  for  explorations  and  expeditions.  The  g^wth  of  the 
Museum  has  been  slow  but  regular ;  it  cannot  compare,  it  is  true,  for 
rapidity  of  erection,  or  for  magnificence,  with  the  great  national  or 
metropolitan  museums  of  the  country,  but  as  a  university  museum  it 
occupies  a  field  peculiarly  its  own.  To  me  who  have  been  connected 
^  with  the  Museum  since  its  earliest  days,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find 

myself  the  Director  of  the  University  Museum  as  it  now  stands,  to-day, 
'^  even  if  this  honor  comes  to  me  at  a  time  when  I  had  hoped  to  remain 

>'  Director  Emeritus  of  its  oldest  Museum.    Knowing  the  immense  strides 

^  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  20  years,  it  is  iiot  too  much  to  expect 

^  that  an  institution  which  has  had  so  healthy  a  growth  as  the  University 

Museum  should  find  in  the  community  the  support  it  now  needs  in  its 
:>  maturity.    My  only  wish  is,  that  during  my  administration  as  director, 

i.  1  may  see,  in  these  days  of  colossal  undertakings,  as  great  a  scientific 

\i  and  material  development  of  the  University  Museum  as  I  have  witnessed 

J  up  to  the  present  time.  Alexander  Agaseizj  '65. 

!<  

'^  LOUIS  A6ASSIZ,  TEACHER. 

[t  Thx  phrase  adopted  as  the  title  of  this  article  begins  his  simple  WilL 

I  Agassiz  was  likewise  an  investigator,  a  dii*ector  of  research,  and  the 

»  founder  of  a  great  museum.    He  really  was  four  men  in  one.    Without 

f  detracting  from  the  extent  and  value  of  the  three  other  elements  of  his 

^  intense  and  composite*  American  life,  from  his  first  course  of  lectures 

f  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  1846  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Anderson 

I  Summer  School  of  Natural  History  at  Penikese  Island,  July  7,  1873, 

and  his  address  before  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
;  twelve  days  before  his  untimely  death  on  Dec.  14,  1873,  Agassiz  was 

preeminently  a  teacher.  He  taught  his  assistants ;  he  taught  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools ;  he  taught  college  students ;  he  taught  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.  His  unparalleled  achieve- 
ments as  an  instructor  are  thus  chronicled  by  his  wife : 

*'  A  teacher  in  the  widest  sense,  he  sought  and  found  his  pupils  in 
every  class.  But  in  America  for  the  first  time  did  he  come  into  contact 
with  the  general  mass  of  the  people  on  this  common  ground,  and  it  influ- 
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enoed  strongly  his  final  reaolve  to  renudn  in  this  country.  Indeed  the 
secret  of  his  greatest  power  was  to  be  found  in  the  sympatheticy  hmnan 
side  of  his  character.  Oat  of  his  broad  hamanity  grew  the  genial  perwHial 
influence,  by  which  he  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  his  audiences  for 
unwonted  themes,  inspired  his  students  to  disinterested  sendees  like  his 
own,  delighted  children  in  the  school-room,  and  won  the  cordial  interest 
as  well  as  the  cooperation  in  the  higher  aims  of  science,  of  all  classes, 
whether  rich  or  poor." 

As  a  general  statement  the  foregoing  could  not  be  improved.  But  the 
invitation  to  prepare  this  article  contained  a  suggestion  of  particularity 
with  which  it  is  possible  for  me  to  comply.^  The  courses  given  by 
Agassiz  on  Zoology  and  Geology  were  attended  by  me  during  the  three 
years  (1859-62)  of  my  pupilage  with  Jeffries  Wyman,  and  the  two 
years  (1866-68)  in  which  I  was  the  assistant  of  Agassiz  himself.  Natu- 
rally, and  also  for  special  reasons,  the  deepest  impression  was  made  by 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  courses.  With  the  former  the  charm  of 
novelty  intensified  the  great,  indeed  indescribable,  charm  of  the  speaker. 
No  topic  was  to  me  so  important  as  the  general  problem  of  animal  life, 
and  no  expositor  could  compare  with  Agassiz.  As  an  outlet  for  my 
enthusiasm  each  discourse  was  repeated,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  companion,  James  Herbert  Morse,  '63,  on  the  daily  four- 
mile  walk  between  Cambridge  and  our  Brookline  home.  So  sure  was  I 
that  all  the  statements  of  Agassiz  were  correct  and  all  his  conclusions 
sound,  that  any  doubts  or  criticisms  upon  the  part  of  my  acute  and  un- 
prejudiced friend  shocked  me  as  a  reprehensible  compound  of  heresy  and 

The  last  course  that  I  heard  from  Agassiz  in  Cambridge  began  on  Oct 
23, 1867,  and  closed  on  Jan.  11,  1868.  It  was  memorable  for  him  and 
for  me.  At  the  outset  he  announced  that  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  University  toward  the  adoption  of  an  elective  system  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  that  he  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  his  own  instruc- 
tion and  should  devote  the  entire  course  of  21  lectures  to  the  Selachians 
(sharks  and  rays),  a  group  in  which  he  had  been  deeply  interested  for 
many  years  and  upon  which  he  was  then  preparing  a  volume.  This  lim- 
itation to  a  favorite  topic  inspired  him  to  unusual  energy  and  eloquence. 
My  notes  are  quite  full,  but  I  now  wish  the  lectures  had  been  reported 
verbatim.  This  course  was  signalized  also  by  two  special  innovations, 
viz.  the  exhibition  of  living  fish  and  the  free  use  of  museum  specimens. 
That,  so  far  as  possible,  all  biologic  instruction  should  be  objective  was 

^  Not  only  haye  I  preserved  all  the  letters  from  Ag^assiz,  the  first  dated  Sept 
4,  1866,  and  the  last  Not.  25,  1878,  but  also  my  diaries  in  which  are  recorded  all  sig-- 
nificant  incidents  and  conversations  from  my  first  introduction  in  1856  to  the  laat 
interview,  Sept.  5,  1873. 
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with  Agassiz  an  edacational  dogma,  and  apon  several  notable  occasions 
its  validity  had  been  demonstrated  under  very  unfavorable  conditions. 
Yet,  during  the  five  years  of  my  attendance  upon  his  lectures,  they  were 
seldom  illustrated  otiierwise  than  by  his  ready  and  graphic  blackboard 
drawings.  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  intervals  between  his  lectures 
were  so  crowded  with  multifarious,  pressing,  and  never-ending  demands 
upon  his  time  and  strength  that  he  could  seldom  determine  upon  the  pre- 
cise subject  long  enough  in  advance  for  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  bring 
together  the  desirable  specimens  or  even  charts.  The  second  lecture  of 
the  course  already  mentioned  is  characterised  in  my  diary  as  ^'  splendid," 
and  as  ''  for  the  first  time  illustrated  with  many  specimens."  At  one  of 
the  later  lectures,  after  speaking  about  15  minutes,  he  invited  his  hearers 
to  examine  living  salmon  embryos  under  his  direction  at  one  table,  and 
living  shark  embryos  under  mine  at  another. 

like  those  of  Wyman,  the  courses  given  by  Agassiz  were  Senior  elect- 
ives.  I  never  heard  of  any  examination  upon  them ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  Agassiz  as  preparing  a  syllabus  or  formulating  or  correcting  an 
examination-paper.  His  personality  and  the  invariable  attendance  of 
teachers  and  other  adults  precluded  the  necessity  of  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. But  his  attitude  toward  student  misconduct  was  clearly  shown  in 
an  incident  recorded  by  me  elsewhere.^  The  method  pursued  by  Agassiz 
with  his  laboratory  students  has  been  described  by  Scudder.'  Although 
I  was  to  prepare  specimens  at  his  personal  expense,  a  somewhat  similar 
test  was  applied.  He  placed  before  me  a  dozen  young  "  acanths  "  (dog- 
fish sharks)  telling  me  to  find  out  what  I  could  about  them.  After  three 
days  he  gave  me  other  specimens,  saying,  *<  When  you  go  back  to  the 
little  sharks  you  will  know  more  about  them  than  if  yon  kept  on  with 
them  now  " ;  meaning,  I' suppose,  that  I  should  then  have  gained  a  better 
perspective. 

Although,  as  J  recall  upon  several  occasions,  Agassiz  could  express 
his  views  delightfully  and  impressively  to  a  single  auditor,  his  eminently 
social  nature  and  his  lifelong  habit  rendered  it  easier  for  him  to  address 
a  group  of  interested  listeners.  The  following  incident  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recorded  in  my  diary,  but  it  is  distinctly  remembered. 
During  the  publication  of  the  ''  Journey  in  Brazil,"  a  French  translation 
was  made  by  M.  Felix  Vogeli.  With  this  the  publishers  desired  to  incor- 
porate a  chapter  giving  the  latest  views  of  Agassiz  upon  Classification 
and  Evolution.  In  vain  was  he  besought  to  write  it.  He  hated  writing, 
and  was  too  busy.     At  last,  in  desperation,  M.  Vogeli  came  to  the  Museum 

1  ''  Agassiz  at  Penikese/'  Ameriean  Natvralisty  Maroh,  1808,  p.  104. 
*  Every  Saturdajf,  yoL  10,  pp.  S60-B70.    Beprodaoed  in  Marooa's  Xi/s,  LeUen  and 
Works  of  Agassiz,  toI.  2,  p.  94. 
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with  Mrs.  Agassiz,  and  together  they  persuaded  the  Professor  to  dictate 
the  required  matter  in  the  form  of  a  lecture.  For  this,  however,  an 
audience  was  indispensable.  The  exigency  was  explained  to  the  Museum 
staff ;  we  assembled  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  discourse  began.  To  the 
dismay  of  some  of  us  it  proved  to  be  in  French,  but  we  tried  to  look  as 
if  we  comprehended  it  alL 

Agassiz  handled  all  specimens  with  greatest  care  and  naturally  had 
little  patience  with  clumsiness ;  the  following  incident  illustrates  both  his 
kindly  spirit  and  his  self-restraint.  At  one  of  the  lectures  he  had  handed 
down  for  inspection  a  very  rare  and  costly  fossil,  from  the  coal  measures 
I  think ;  including  the  matrix,  it  had  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  He  cautioned  us  not  to  drop  it.  When  it  had  reached  about  the 
middle  of  the  audience  a  crash  was  heard.  The  precious  thing  had  been 
dropped  by  a  new  and  somewhat  uncouth  assistant  whom  we  will  call  Dr. 
X.  He  hastily  gathered  up  the  pieces  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  For 
a  few  seconds  Agassiz  stood  as  if  himself  petrified ;  tdien,  without  even 
an  ^^  Excuse  me,"  he  vanished  by  the  same  door.  Presently  he  returned, 
flushed,  gazing  ruefully  at  the  fragments  in  his  hand,  covered  with  muci- 
lage or  liquid  glue.  After  a  pause,  during  which  those  who  knew  him 
not  awaited  an  explosive  denunciation  of  gaueheriey  Agassiz  said  quietly, 
'^  In  Natural  History  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how  to  study  specimens ; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  to  handle  them,"  and  then  proceeded 
with  his  lecture. 

His  helpful  attitude  toward  prospective  teachers  was  exhibited  in  the 
following  incidents.  After  my  appointment  to  Cornell  University  in 
October,  1867,  he  arranged  for  me  to  give  a  course  of  six  "  University 
Lectures,'*  and  warned  me  to  prepare  for  them  carefully  because  he 
should  give  me  a  ^'  raking  down.*'  He  attended  them  all  (at  what  in- 
terruption of  his  own  work  I  realize  better  now)  and  discussed  them  and 
my  methods  very  frankly  with  me.  Omitting  the  commendations,  the 
following  comments  may  be  useful  to  other  professorial  tyros :  1.  The 
main  question  or  thesis  should  be  stated  clearly  and  concisely  at  the  out- 
set, without  compelling  the  hearer  to  perform  all  the  mental  operations 
that  have  led  the  speaker  to  his  own  standpoint.  2.  In  dealing  with  the 
history  of  a  subject  the  value  of  each  successive  contribution  should  be 
estimated  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  at  the  period,  not  of  that  at  the 
present  time. 

A  year  later,  while  at  Ithaca,^  he  attended  several  of  my  lectures  upon 
physiology,  although  they  broke  up  his  forenoons  and  the  subject  did  not 
interest  him  particularly.     After  one  he  expressed  his  approval  of  its 

^  He  was  one  of  the  first  grronp  of  non-resideiit  leotnrera  at  Cornelli  made  an  ad- 
dre«  at  the  opening,  and  gave  a  oonrse  of  20  lectures  upon  Zoology. 
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simplicity  and  the  absence  of  '^  hif aintin/'  ^  and  advised  me  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  iectaring  by  inrestigation.  Another  lectore  dealt  with  the 
stmcture  and  fanctions  of  the  heart,  for  the  illustration  of  which  we  had 
excellent  charts  and  models,  although  not,  at  that  time,  any  actual  speci- 
mens. I  believed  that  I  had  done  very  well,  and  accompanied  him 
down  the  hill  toward  his  hotel  in  the  hope  that  he  would  say  something 
complimentary.  All  he  said  was,  *<  After  lecturing  upon  a  subject  I  have 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  go  to  work  and  study  it  some  more.''  Then  he 
began  to  talk  of  the  glacial  scratches  upon  a  big  rock  that  we  passed. 
The  justice  of  his  criticism  was  equal  to  the  delicacy  of  its  conveyance. 
If  I  may  permit  myself  to  amplify  it,  he  had  himself  perceived  that  in 
teaching  there  is  a  kind  of  intoxication  as  there  is  in  research;  for- 
tunately they  are  not  only  unlike  but  antagonistic  and  thos  mutually  cor- 
rective. No  teacher  is  safe  without  occasional  return  to  the  earth  of 
rigid  and  unbiased  observation  $  no  instructor  of  others  can  afford  to 
abstain  permanently  from  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  a  learner  from 
Nature  herself. 

The  following  educational  aphorisois  were  uttered  upon  various  occa- 
sions and  some  have  been  published  already.  They  should  be  known 
wherever  science  is  taught  ^'  It  is  much  more  important  for  a  naturalist 
to  understand  the  structure  of  a  few  animals  than  to  comnumd  the  whole 
field  of  scientific  nomenclature."  '^  Methods  may  determine  the  result." 
'^  The  only  true  scientific  system  must  be  one  in  which  the  thought,  the 
intellectual  structure,  rises  out  of  and  is  based  upon  facts."  '^  He  is  lost,  as 
an  observer,  who  believes  that  he  can,  with  impunity,  affirm  that  for  which 
he  can  adduce  no  evidence."  *'  There  should  be  a  little  museum  in  every 
school-room."  ''A  physical  fact  is  as  sacred  as  a  moral  principle." 
'^  A  laboratory  of  natural  history  is  a  sanctuary ;  sooner  than  there  would 
I  tolerate  improprieties  in  a  church."  ''Study  Nature,  not  books." 
**  Have  the  courage  to  say,  I  do  not  know." 

The  fast-diminishing  number  of  those  that  enjoyed  the  priceless  privi- 
lege of  gaining  instruction  direct  from  Agassiz  need  not  be  reminded  of 
the  obligation  implied  in  the  memorial  lines  of  James  Russell  Lowell : 
"  He  was  a  Teacher;  why  be  grieyed  for  him 
Whoee  liyutg  word  still  stimulates  the  air  ? 
In  endless  file  shall  loving  scholars  come, 
The  glow  of  his  transmitted  touch  to  share/' 

CJoRWELL  UHivBBgiTY.  Surt  O.  Wilder^  s  '62. 

^  This,  the  only  approach  to  slang  that  I  recall  from  his  lips,  donbdeas  referred  to 
my  introduction  of  a  aomewhnt  far-fetched  quotation  from  Shakespeare  in  an  address 
before  the  Harvard  Katnral  History  Society,  reproduced  in  the  American  NaturaUgtf 
ToL  i,  p.  421 ;  it  was  my  first  and  last  transgreanon  of  the  kind. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  OP  THE  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  July  21,  1886,  a  self-appointed  committee  of  graduates  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  consisting  of  Darwin  £.  Ware,  I  '53,  John  C. 
Ropes,  I  '61,  Henry  W.  Putnam,  I  '72,  Joseph  B.  Warner,  I  '73,  Louia 
D.  Brandeis,  I  '77,  William  Schofield,  I  '83,  and  Winthrop  H.  Wade, 
I  '84,  started  a  movement  for  the  organization  of  an  Alumni  Association 
of  the  Law  School,  and  on  August  9  of  that  year  issued  a  printed  circu- 
lar, inviting  the  cooperation  of  all  graduates  and  former  members  of  the 
School  in  carrying  out  this  object  The  circular  set  forth  that  the  gen- 
eral object  of  such  an  Association  should  be  to  bring  together  aU  those 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  who  were  connected  by  the  common 
bond  of  having  made  their  preparation,  or  some  part  of  their  preparation, 
for  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  to  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  SchooL  Respond- 
ing cordially  to  this  invitation,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates 
and  former  members  of  the  Law  School  met  in  Boston  on  Sept  23, 1886, 
and  took  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  organization  of  the  Association. 
They  adopted  a  Constitution,  and  voted  to  hold  the  first  general  meeting 
for  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  approval  of  their  work  of  organization, 
at  Cambridge,  on  Nov.  5,  1886,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harvard  College. 

Thus  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association  was  born.  It  proved  a 
lusty  and  progpressive  infant  from  the  hour  of  its  birth.  Pursuant  to  the 
call  of  a  committee  on  arrangements,  of  which  Robert  M.  Morse,  L.  S.  '60, 
was  chairman,  about  400  loyal  and  enthusiastic  graduates  and  former 
members  of  the  School  assembled  at  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge,  on 
Nov.  5, 1886,  enrolled  themselves  as  members  of  the  Association,  adopted 
the  most  democratic  constitution  possible,  and  elected  the  following  board 
of  officers :  J.  C.  Carter,  I  '53,  pros. ;  L.  D.  Brandeis,  I  '77,  sec. ; 
W.  H.  Wade,  I  '84,  treas. ;  council :  J.  M.  Barker,  L.  S.  '63 ;  F.  P.  Gould- 
ing,  L.  S.  '66,  J.  L.  Thomdike,  I  '68,  T.  H.  Tyndale,  L.  S.  '68,  P.  A. 
CoUins,  I  '71,  A.  L.  Huntington,  I  '74,  F.  P.  Fish,  L.  S.  '76,  S.  B. 
Clarke,  I  '76,  F.  C.  S.  Bartlett,  L.  S.  '77,  A.  L.  Lowell,  I  '80,  William 
Schofield,  I  '83,  Sherman  Hoar,  L.  S.  '84.  Of  this  board,  President 
Carter  and  Councilors  Barker,  Groulding,  Collins,  Huntington,  Bartlett, 
and  Hoar  have  since  died. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  Constitution  is  embodied  in  that  article 
which  admits  and  welcomes  to  membership  *'  all  graduates,  all  former 
members,  and  all  present  members  of  tiie  Harvard  Law  School  who  have 
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been  such  for  at  least  one  academic  year  ezdiuiye  of  Commencement 
Week/'  and  imposes  only  the  modest  annual  dae  of  one  dollar  upon  each 
member,  which  may  be  commuted  at  any  time  by  the  payment  of  a  life 
membership  fee  of  $16  (afterwards  reduced,  with  marked  success,  to 
$10).  The  Constitution  declares  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  be  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  legal  education,  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests and  usefulness  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  the  promotion  of 
mutual  acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  among  its  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  which  adopted  this  Constitution 
and  elected  the  foregoing  officers,  the  members  marched  to  Sanders 
Theatre,  and  listened  to  an  oration  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr., 
I  '66,  then  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  afterwards  marched  to  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  to 
dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Carter,  the  newly  elected  President,  presided,  and 
interesting  addresses  were  made  by  President  Carter,  I  '53,  President 
C.  W.  Eliot,  S.  £.  Sewall,  I  '20,  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  A.  R  Lawton, 
I  '42,  G.  O.  Shattuck,  I  '54,  J.  C.  Gray,  I  '61,  E.  R.  Hoar,  I  '39,  and 
F.  W.  Hackett,  L.  S.  '66.  Such  was  the  happy  christening  following  the 
auspicious  birth  of  the  Association. 

Lnmediately  this  vigorous  infant  began  '*  to  do  things."  On  April  1, 
1887,  it  issued  a  circular  atinouncing  a  membership  of  558,  representing 
29  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue,  edited  by  John  H.  Arnold, 
the  Librarian  of  the  School,  of  all  the  students  who  had  ever  attended 
the  Harvard  Law  School.  This  valuable  work  was  then  done  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  School,  and  has  since  been  regularly  issued 
every  five  years  by  the  Law  School  at  the  same  time  with  the  Quinquen- 
nial Catalogue  of  the  XJniversily.  The  unique  features  of  this  Catalogue 
are,  that  the  addresses,  as  well  as  the  names,  of  all  graduates  and  for^ 
mer  students  of  the  Law  School  are  given,  and  three  separate  lists  are 
printed,  one  by  classes,  one  by  geographical  location,  and  one  in  alpha- 
.betical  order,  serving  as  an  index  to  the  other  two.  The  Council  of  the 
Association  also  printed  and  distributed  to  members  a  handsome  Memo- 
rial Report  of  its  Celebration  of  Nov.  5,  1886,  including  the  oration  of 
Judge  Holmes  and  the  addresses  at  the  dinner. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  original  work  among  the  students  of  the 
School,  the  Association,  on  Nov.  19,  1887,  appropriated  from  its  income 
the  sum  of  $100  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  to  be  contributed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Law  School  on  a  subject  selected  by  a  Special  Committee  of 
the  Council,  and  this  prize  was  first  awarded  to  Samuel  Williston,  I  '88 
(now  Weld  Professor  of  Law  in  the  School),  for  an  essay  on  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Law  of  Business  Corporations  prior  to  the  Year  1800."    This 
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action  led  two  yean  later  to  the  generous  offer  of  C.  C.  Beaman,  L  S.  '65, 
of  New  York,  to  provide  the  sum  of  $100  per  year  for  a  term  of  five  yean, 
as  an  annual  prize,  under  similar  conditions  to  be  preaeribed  by  the 
CounciL  The  winners  of  this  Law  School  Association  prize  m  ubM* 
qnent  years  were  E.  V.  Abbot,  I  '89,  C.  £.  Shattack,  TOO,  £.  B.  Tbayer, 
I  '91,  and  O.  B.  Mitchell,  I  '93. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  next  turned  its  attention  to  iBereaang 
the  resources  of  the  Law  School  itself,  and  in  the  first  annual  report  of  tin 
Treasurer,  issued  Jan.  2, 1888,  announced  a  gift  of  $1000  to  the  lav 
School,  subscribed  by  ten  members  of  the  Association  for  the  pmpoM  d 
increasing  the  instruction  of  the  School  in  the  subjeot  of  Gonstitatiooal 
Law  for  the  academic  year  of  1888-89.  The  donors  of  this  gift  was 
Ftesident  Carter,  I  '53,  W.  G.  BusseU,  I  '46,  6.  O.  Shattuck, 2*54, Job 
Lowell,  I  '45,  George  Putnam,  I  '58,  William  Minot,  ^  '40,  R.  M.  Mom 
L.  S.  '60,  J.  J.  Storrow,  L.  S.  '59,  A.  L.  Lowell,  Z  *80,  and  A  L  Himt^ 
ington,  I  '74. 

On  June  26, 1888,  the  Association  met  again  in  fraternal  celebn&n 
in  Cambridge,  with  Hon.  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  I  '64,  of  New  York,  m  the 
Orator  of  the  day,  and  President  Carter,  I  '53,  President  C.  W.  Eliot,  C  C. 
Beaman,  L.  S.  '65,  G.  O.  Shattuck,  /  '54,  6. 6.  Crocker,  I  '66,  A  G.  Foi, 
I  '71,  and  Alfred  Hemenway,  L.  S.  '63,  as  speakers  at  the  diuier  wludi 
followed  in  Massachusetts  Hall.  A  full  stenographic  report  of  the  on- 
tion  and  addresses  at  the  dinner  was  printed  in  the  Bostwn  Pod  o!  tfae 
following  day,  and  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  had  now  grown  to  a  membership  .of  764,  representiii; 
41  states  and  territories,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  A  yesr  to 
(1889)  the  membership  reached  816,  and  included  representatiTes  from 
the  classes  of  1830, 1831,  1833, 1835,  and  eyery  other  class  from  1838 
to  1889,  indosiYe,  while  a  year  kter  still,  on  June  15, 1890,  tfas  total 
membership  had  mounted  to  1390  members,  representing  49  states  aad 
territories,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  four  foreign  countries,  sndeoD' 
prising  the  names  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  number  of  graduates  vsi. 
former  students  of  the  Law  School  then  known  to  be  living.  By  Jas- 1) 
1891,  the  membership  increased  to  1612  ;  so  that  in  a  little  more  thiB 
four  years  since  its  birth  the  membership  of  the  Association  roae  fm 
558  to  1612,  a  growth  of  288  per  cent.  This  increase  was  largely  dae 
to  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  corresponding  secretaries  of  the  AflsodatloB 
in  40  states  and  territories,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  bad 
been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  represent  and  promote  the  intereitB  of 
the  Association  in  their  respeetiye  localities.  But  this  was  not  slL  Tlie 
third  annual  report,  issued  June  15, 1890,  announced  an  anonymous  gift 
of  $600  from  a  member  of  the  Association  to  defray  the  expense  A 
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sending  the  Harvard  Law  Review  for  the  year  1890--91  to  all  members 
of  the  Association  not  already  sabscribers,  and  to  various  pablic  and  law 
libraries,  with  the  gratifying  result  of  increasing  the  number  of  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Review  from  500  to  820,  and  its  reserve  funds  from  $250  to 
$1250.  This  gift  helped  the  Review  forward  on  a  career  of  success  and 
distinction  which  it  has  since  uninterruptedly  maintained  and  improved. 
The  report  also  announced  the  generous  gift  from  another  member  of  the 
Association,  of  $1000  per  year  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  Coarse  of  Instruction  in  Massachusetts  Law,  beginning  with 
the  academic  year  of  1890-91. 

With  this  record  of  accomplishment  for  the  Law  School,  the  Law 
Review^  and  itself,  the  Association  once  more  met  in  Cambridge,  on 
June  23, 1891.  An  oration  in  Sanders  Theatre  by  Greorge  Tucker  Bisp- 
ham.  Professor  of  £quity  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  followed  by  a  dinner  in  Massachusetts  Hall,  attended  by 
several  hundred  members  of  the  Association,  where  interesting  addresses 
were  made  by  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  I  74,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  day. 
President  Eliot,  Dean  C.  C.  Langdell,  /  '53,  Prof.  Jeremiah  Smith,  L.  S. 
'61,  O.  D.  Baker,  I  '72,  Albert  Stickney,  I  '62,  G.  O.  Shattuck,  I  '54,  and 
F.  W.  Hackett,  L.  S.  '66.  As  before,  a  full  stenographic  report  of  the 
oration  and  dinner  addresses  was  printed  in  the  Boston  Post  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  mailed  to  all  members  of  the  Association. 

During  this  year  (1891)  the  Council  completed  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  a  handsome  Catalogue  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
containing  an  alphabetical  list  of  its  members,  a  list  by  classes,  and  a 
list  arranged  according  to  the  states  and  cities  or  towns  in  which  mem- 
bers resided,  to  which  were  added  the  Constitution  and  list  of  officers, 
and  pictures  of  Dane  Hall  and  Austin  Hall,  the  old  and  new  homes  of 
the  Harvard  Law  SchooL 

The  Association  also  contributed  from  its  funds  during  this  year 
(1891)  the  sum  of  $609.25,  towards  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Law 
School  in  publishing  its  second  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  in  return  for 
which  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  Association  in  the  geographical 
list  of  the  Catalogue  were  printed  in  small  capitals,  a  practice  followed 
in  all  subsequent  issues  of  the  Catalogue,  whereby  the  Association  was 
henceforth  relieved  of  the  expense  of  printing  and  distributmg  a  Catar 
logue  of  its  own.  Thus  the  Law  School  made  a  substantial  contribution 
towards  the  work  of  the  Association  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  on  its  behalf.  And  in  future  issues  of  the  Quin- 
quennial Catalogue  the  Law  School  generously  assumed  the  entire  ex- 
pense, including  that  of  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Catalogue  to  all 
members  of  the  Association. 
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On  Jan.  1, 1892,  five  years  after  iu  organization,  the  Association  num- 
bered 1661  members,  representing  every  class  from  1829  to  1891,  inclo- 
sive  (except  tiie  classes  of  1826, 1827, 1828,  and  1830),  and  44  states 
and  territories,  Canada,  and  five  foreign  coontries.  Its  life  membership 
roll  numbered  86,  to  be  increased  before  the  end  of  another  year  to  144. 
With  all  its  expenses  of  the  past  five  years  paid,  including  its  gifts  to  the 
Law  School  and  the  Lata  Reuiew^  the  cost  of  its  celebrations  and  the 
printing  of  its  Memorial  Reports  and  Catalogae,  there  remained  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Association  a  balance  of  $1332.84. 

In  the  following  year,  1893,  the  Council  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions from  members  and  from  students  in  the  Law  School  the  sum  of 
S1517  for  an  oil  portrait  of  Dean  Langdell,  which  was  painted  by  Mr. 
F.  P.  Vinton,  and  presented  to  the  School  as  the  gift  of  the  Association. 
The  portrait  proved  to  be  a  striking  likeness,  as  well  as  an  artistic  por- 
trait, of  the  Dean,  and  elicited  much  approval  from  the  graduates  of  the 
School.  That  all  members  of  the  Association  might  be  informed  of,  and 
interested  in,  this  gift  to  the  Law  School,  the  portrait  was  reproduced 
in  photogravure  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review^  and  a  copy  sent  to  each 
member,  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

The  Council  during  this  year  (1893)  appropriated  from  its  current 
income,  and  paid  over  to  the  Law  School,  the  sum  of  $1000  to  establish 
a  Course  in  the  Conflict  of  Laws  for  the  academic  year  of  1893-94,  and 
closed  its  financial  year  after  these  various  disbursements  with  a  surplus 
of  $3461.63,  of  which  the  Life  Membership  Fund,  now  set  apart  and 
accounted  for  separately,  amounted  to  $2806.20,  and  a  total  membership 
of  1684  members. 

The  year  1896  (June  23)  was  marked  by  a  distinguished  event  in  the 
life  and  history  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Association.  Dean  Langdell 
completed  26  years  of  service  as  Dean  of  the  School,  and  the  Association 
celebrated  this  memorable  anniversary  by  the  greatest  meeting  in  its  his- 
tory. Nearly  600  of  its  members  gathered  in  Cambridge,  to  listen  to  a 
scholarly  oration  in  Sanders  Theatre  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Corpus 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
to  dine  together  at  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  where  addresses  were 
made  by  President  Carter,  I  '63,  Dean  LangdeU,  I  '63,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Judge  Horace  Gray,  I  '49,  and  Judge  H.  B.  Brown,  L.  S.  '69,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  O.  W.  Holmes,  I  '66,  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  J.  H.  Choate,  I  '64,  Hon. 
Sinichiro  Kurino,  I  '81,  the  Japanese  Minister,  President  C.  W.  Eliot,  C. 
J.  Bonaparte,  I  '74,  Prof.  W.  A.  Keener,  I  '77,  of  the  Columbia  Law  School 
of  New  York,  and  G.  H.  Wald,  I  '76.  Responding  to  the  toast  given 
in  his  honor  at  this  dinner,  Dean  Langdell  gave  a  brief  but  memorable 
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accoant  of  his  work  at  the  SchooL  (This  address  was  printed  in  fall  on 
page  41  of  the  Magazine  for  September,  1896.) 

During  this  memorable  year  the  prosperity  of  the  Association  advanced 
still  farther.  The  membership  increased  to  1863,  the  life  membership 
to  432,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the  names  of 
199  members  were  dropped  from  the  membership  roll,  who  had  paid  no 
daes  since  1891  or  manifested  any  interest  in  the  Association  or  its 
objects.  The  Treasury  balance,  even  after  paying  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  year,  rose  to  $6691.03,  of  which  the  Life  Membership 
Fund  amounted  to  $5633.63.  A  year  later  the  Life  Membership  Fund 
had  reached  the  sum  of  $7056.11,  while  the  unappropriated  balance  in 
the  Treasury  was  $404.03. 

In  1896  the  Association  printed  and  distributed  among  its  members 
a  beautiful  memorial  Report  of  the  Langdell  Celebration,  at  a  cost  of 
$1361.58.  This  year  (1896)  marked  the  voluntary  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Association  of  J.  C.  Carter,  I  '53,  its  first  president,  after 
a  faithful  and  loyal  service  of  ten  years,  and  the  election  in  his  place  of 
J.  H.  Choate,  I  '54. 

The  life  of  the  Association,  after  its  great  celebration  of  1895,  was 
unmarked  by  any  important  or  striking  event  for  a  period  of  nine  years, 
but  its  numbers  and  vitality  steadily  increased,  and  the  stream  of  its  good 
work  flowed  quietly  on.  In  1898  it  contributed  to  the  Law  School  the 
sum  of  $600  to  provide  a  course  of  lectures  by  Prof.  A.  V.  Dicey  of 
England,  which  were  given  at  the  Law  School  during  the  academic  year 
of  1898-99,  and  it  printed  and  distributed  these  lectures  to  all  its  mem- 
bers through  the  medium  of  the  Harvard  Load  Review  at  a  cost  of  $300.60. 
In  1902,  through  a  committee  of  graduates  of  the  Law  School,  it  raised 
the  sum. of  $1418.27  for  an  oil  portrait  of  Prof.  James  B.  Thayer,  by 
Lockwood,  which  was  formally  presented  to  the  School  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  1904.  As  the  cost  of  the  portrait  with  the  frame 
was  $1575,  the  deficit  of  $156.73  was  paid  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  Association. 

In  1904  (June  28)  came  another  day  of  celebration  and  reunion  by 
the  members  of  the  Association.  From  far  and  near  they  gathered  in 
Cambridge  to  the  number  of  nearly  500,  and  marching  in  procession 
to  Sanders  Theatre  listened  to  an  oration  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
W.  H.  Taft,  on  the  Problem  of  the  Philippines,  and  afterwards  dined 
at  the  Harvard  Union  and  listened  to  addresses  by  Chief  Justice  M.  W. 
Fuller,  L.  S.  '55,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  Association,  Secretary  Taft,  President  Elliot, 
Dean  J.  B.  Ames,  I  '72,  Chief  Justice  M.  P.  Knowlton  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Richard  Olney,  I  '58,  Baron  Eentaro 
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Eaneko,  I  78,  J.  D.  Long,  L.  S.  '61,  Jadge  F.  J.  Swayze,  L.  S.  '81, 
W.  H.  Rand,  I  '91,  and  B.  H.  Lee,  I  '88. 

A  very  handsome  Report  of  this  great  meeting,  the  second  largest  and 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  containing  the  oration 
of  Secretary  Taft  and  the  addresses  at  the  dinner,  was  subsequently 
issued  and  distributed  to  members  at  a  cost  of  $1404.88.  The  celebra- 
tion was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
Association,  amounting  to  480  annual  members  and  116  life  members, 
thereby  enabling  the  Association  to  meet  without  burden  the  extraordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  occasion,  without  intrenching  upon  its  steadily  in- 
creasing Life  Membership  Fund.  The  Treasurer's  Report,  presented  in 
June,  1906,  and  including  the  expenses  of  the  celebration  of  1904, 
showed  that  the  Association  in  the  20  years  of  its  life  had  accumulated 
a  life  membership  fund,  never  encroached  upon,  of  $10,668.81,  invested 
in  mortgages  and  savings  banks,  with  a  balance  of  unappropriated  income 
of  $1282.24,  while  from  a  membership  of  568  in  April,  1887,  a  few 
months  after  its  organization,  it  had  gprown  in  its  20th  year  (Feb.  14, 
1906)  to  a  membership  of  2168  (of  which  737  are  life  members),  repre- 
senting 40  per  cent,  of  the  roll  of  living  graduates  and  former  members 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  these  20  years  it  expended  $7379.60 
for  the  current  expenses  of  maintaining  its  organization  and  increasing 
its  membership  and  prosperity,  $5271.48  for  its  Memorial  Celebrations, 
$4726.18  for  printing  and  distributmg  its  Catalogue  and  Memorial  Re- 
ports, while  out  of  its  surplus  income  and  the  generous  contributions  of 
its  members  it  was  able  to  give  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  $7231  for 
lectures,  for  prizes,  for  the  portraits  of  Dean  Langdell  and  Ph>fes8or 
Thayer,  and  $1649.16  to  the  Harvard  Law  Beview  to  promote  its  cir- 
culation and  success. 

On  May  10, 1906,  an  important  report  was  presented  to  the  Council  by 
a  committee  consisting  of  C.  S.  Rackemann,  L.  S.  '81,  W.  H.  Wade,  I  '84, 
and  R.  L.  Raymond,  /  '98,  suggesting  various  uses  of  the  surplus  funds  of 
the  Association,  which  had  accumulated  during  the  past  19  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Law  School,  and  after  a  full  discussion  of  these  various 
uses,  the  Council  voted  to  invite  Ph>fessors  J.  C.  Gray  and  Jeremiah 
Smith  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  to  be  later  presented  by  the  Association 
to  the  Law  School.  Subsequently  Mr.  F.  P.  Vinton  was  invited  to  paint 
the  portraits,  and  accepted  the  commission.  He  has  already  painted  the 
portrait  of  Dean  Langdell,  now  in  the  Law  School. 

The  Council  further  voted  to  equip  and  maintain  a  handsome  and 
comfortable  reading  and  lounging-room  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
Law  School,  to  occupy  some  part  of  the  new  addition  to  the  School  when 
it  should  be  built,  but  action  upon  this  gift  was  subsequently  suspended 
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becaoM  of  changea  in  the  plans  of  the  addition,  which  for  the  present 
would  not  admit  of  sufficient  space  being  set  aside  for  the  reading-room 
contemplated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  during  the  20  years  of  the  life  of  the  Law  School  Associa- 
tion, and  famishes  a  most  interesting  commentary  on  the  influence  of 
the  Association  in  ^*  promoting  the  interests  and  osefalness  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  SchooL" 


GROWTH  OF  THE  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL  IN  TWENTY  TEARS 

Number 

of     • 

StDdento 

Number 

Hours  of 

Number 

Tear 

of 

Inatmot- 

or* 

Iniftrao. 

tionper 

WeS^ 

of  Ooanet 

oCInatrao. 

tlon 

Inoome 

SxpwuUtuzM 

Sorplne 

1886-S7 

188 

8 

86 

24 

$37,918.61 

184,767.24 

12,880.88 

1887-88 

826 

6 

86 

21 

46,021.60 

86,638.61 

8,291.19 

188S^ 

226 

7 

86 

19 

46,714.16 

88,861.27 

6,626.86 

1889-90 

282 

7 

86 

19 

02,464.66 

40.260.02 

12,198.98 

1890-91 

286 

9 

89 

21 

67,038.34 

46,402.46 

11,686.88 

1891-02 

870 

9 

41 

22 

69,892.04 

61,077.90 

18,814.14 

1892-93 

406 

11 

60 

28 

78,027.48 

61,671.69 

16,866.73 

189S.94 

867 

11 

48 

26 

73,398.88 

69,732.06 

13,666.33 

1894-86 

413 

10 

60 

28 

88,684.17 

66,487.47 

27,046.70 

1895-96 

476 

10 

46 

26 

89,726.97 

66,636.00 

24,089.97 

1896-97 

480 

11 

48 

26 

94,960.89 

84,336.46 

10,615.44 

1897-86 

660 

11 

46 

28 

103,381.81 

70,273.92 

88,107.89 

1808-89 

664 

16 

60 

80 

107,062.77 

79,606.10 

27,647.67 

1899-00 

616 

IS 

60 

27 

117,401.68 

84,437.96 

82,968.73 

1900-01 

666 

14 

48 

80 

122,737.96 

89,206.83 

83JS29.18 

1901-<« 

632 

14 

61 

81 

112,096.08 

79,749.27 

42,346.76 

1902-«6 

644 

14 

61 

81 

>126,619.00 

91,968.04 

83,660.96 

190»-O4 

748 

16 

46 

28 

141,090.23 

92,268.63 

48,761.60 

1904-06 

766 

16 

46 

29 

>146,806.7S 

102,787.08 

44,119.70 

1906-06 

727 

17 

46 

81 

^266,200.24 

99,621.62 

166,678.62 

>  InoladeeedditioiietooApltolMXXNmt  of  1600  eeoh  in  1902-03  aiid  1904-06,  alao  of  $116,260  in 
1906-06.  BxoliuiTe  of  this  earn,  the  reoeipti  in  1906-06  ue  $148,970.24,  and  the  puploa  $48,448.62. 
Xxpendituree  do  not  Inolude  pajmente  on  the  new  building. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are :  President :  Hon.  Melville 
W.  Fuller,  L.  S.  '55,  District  of  Columbia.  Vice-presidents :  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Olney,  I  '58,  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  H.  B.  Brown,  L.  S.  '59,  District 
of  Columbia ;  Albert  Stickney,  L.  S.  '62,  New  York ;  Hon.  Greorge  Gray, 
L.  S.  '63,  Delaware ;  Hon.  Charles  Matteson,  L.  S.  '63,  Rhode  Island ; 
Hon.  S.  E.  Baldwin,  L.  S.  '63,  Connecticut ;  Hon.  R  T.  Lincobi,  L.  S.  '65, 
Illinois;  Hon.  O.  W.  Holmes,  I  '61,  Massachusetts;  J.  S.  Duncan, Z  '70, 
Indiana ;  Hon.  Samuel  Fessenden,  I  '70,  Connecticut ;  A.  £.  Willson, 
L.  S.  '70,  Kentucky ;  Hon.  Jacob  Klein,  I  '71,  Missouri ;  Francis  Rawle, 
L.  S.  '71,  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  H.  C  Simms,  L.  S.  '72,  West  Virginia; 
Hon.  H.  McD.  Henry,  I  '73,  Nova  Scotia;  Hon.  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  I  '74, 
Maryland ;  J.  B.  Warner,  I  '74,  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  W.  A.  Keener, 
Z'77,  New  York;  L.  D.  Brandeis,  Z'77,  Massachusetts;  Hon.  F.  C. 
Lowell,  L.  S.  '79,  Massachusetts.    Secretary :  Robert  L.  Raymond,  I  '98, 
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82  DoYonshire  St,  Boston.  Tieasorer :  Edmimd  K  Arnold,  I  *98, 104 
Devonshire  Building,  Boston.  Gooneil :  Term  expires  1907,  E  W. 
Patnam,  I  71,  Boston;  J.  B.  Warner,  I  73,  Cambridge;  L.  D.  Bnn- 
deis,  I  '11,  Boston.  Term  expires  1908 :  A.  6.  Fox,  I  71,  New  York; 
William  Band,  Jr.,  L.  S.  '91,  New  York ;  C  B.  Barnes,  Jr.,  L.  S.  '93, 
Boston.  Term  expires  1909  :  B.  S.  Gorham,  L.  S.  '88,  Newton;  W.E 
Wade,  I  '84,  Boston ;  W.  G.  Thompson,  I  '91,  Cambridge.    Term  ex- 

j  pires  1910:  E.  Q.  Keasbey,  I  71,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  F.  W.  Hackett,LS. 

i  '66,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  S.  Rackemann,  L.  S.  '81,  Boston. 

!  Winthrop  H.  Wade,  '81. 


SUBFRESHMAN  LITERARY  STYLISTS. 

Stevbnson,  in  his  essay  on  <<  A  College  Magazine,"  tells  how  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  "  own  prirate  end,"  which  was  how  to  learn  to  write. 
Though  the  average  stadent  of  English  composition  has  neither  time  dot 
inclination,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  particular  methods  by  which  Sterenwrn 
sought  this,  he  can  follow  the  general  method :  Keep  on  writing.  By 
this  method  he  may  hope,  under  wise  guidance,  to  attain  what  Ste?eiMm 
first  attained :  the  power  to  express  ideas  in  English  which,  in  the  woidi 
of  the  Harrard  Catalogue,  is  not  "  seriously  faulty  in  spelling,  grammar. 
punctuation,  or  diyision  into  paragraphs."  How  well  the  student  has  at- 
tained this  power  is  shown  by  a  volunteer  '*  Report  on  the  Exsminatiooi 
in  English  for  Admission  to  Harvard  College,"  by  C.  N.  6reenougli,F> 
W.  C.  Hersey,  and  C.  R.  Nutter,  Instructors  in  English  at  Hamid. 
Since  1897,  when  the  last  of  the  reports  on  the  examination  in  £ng&k 
of  the  Committee  on  Rhetoric  and  Composition  of  the  Board  of  0▼e^ 
seers  was  issued,  there  has  been  no  statement  on  this  subject  Sevenl 
years'  experience  in  reading  entrance  English  examinations  baa  is* 
pressed  on  these  instructors  the  regularity  with  which  candidates  repeat 
certain  elementary  errors ;  and  the  object  of  this  report  is  to  put  into  tbe 
hands  of  teachers  a  number  of  these  errors  and  to  make  some  sogg^ 
tions  for  preventing  them. 

Primarily  written  for  teachers,  then,  this  report  should  be  valosble  to 
them  in  its  suggestiveness.  Still  further,  it  will  be  of  hardly  less  inte^ 
est  to  parents  who  realize  the  importance  of  the  power  of  expression  n 
correct  English.  To  every  one,  moreover,  this  report  will  famish  a 
fund  of  no  little  entertainment. 

*'  Some  things  are  of  that  nature  as  to  make 
One*8  fancy  chuckle, 
While  hia  heart  doth  aehe." 
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A  short  review  will  sufficienily  indicftte  its  purpose. 
[  This  purpose  is,  in  brief,  to  show  why  many  boys  fail  to  pass  the  ex. 

amination,  and  therefore  the  report  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that 
\  ^^  ability  to  write  is  indispensable  and  all  but  completely  sufficient."    Ao- 

,  cordingly  there  is  a  systematic  presentation  of  errors  in  grammar  and 

g  rhetoric,  total  ignorance  of  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  reason  for 

failure. 
^  In  the  first  place  the  quotations  indicate  that  the  elementary  study  of 

^  grammar  is  far  too  often  neglected  or  slighted.     The  following  examples 

r  illustrate  the  point : 

**  The  child  who  just  able  to  creep  was  attracted  by  the  fire  within  whose  glow  re- 
fiected  on  the  snow  throns^h  the  open  door.*' 

*'  Maobeth's  hrarery  is  seen  in  the  way  he  defeated  the  Danes.   And  again  when  we 

hear  Duncan  compare  Macbeth  to  BeUona's  bridegroom.    Then,  too,  in  the  respect 

which  the  other  characters  hold  him." 

**  Whereas  the  shapes  of  the  people  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  never  loose  their 

i  orig:inality." 

.  **  Her  brothers,  who  were  her  companions  meet  a  farmer  he  knowing  where  this 

Comns  lires  and  leads  them  there.'* 
^  **  Antonio  is  direct,  a  little  harsh,  and  yet  his  friendship  for  Baasanio  and  Baasanio's 

(•  lore  for  him  are  characters  that  no  one  who  has  read  the  play  cannot  help  from  re- 

commending it  with  the  highest  praise." 
"  I  think  the  way  that  Antonio  stood  by  his  friend  and  was  ready  to  die  if  necessary 
('  for  him,  was  a  higher,  nobler  and  greater  man  than  *  Comas.' " 

i:  '*  He  succeeded  to  keep  it  secret." 

"  BiCacbeth  was  an  able  general,  and  did  not  hare  any  traits  to  kill  anyone.*' 
^  "  After  a  while  their  judgment  on*  a  certain  book  having  become  known,  it  would 

i  rither  give  unbounded  popularity  or  condemnation  to  the  work." 

Such  imperfect  command  of  grammar  and  idiom  naturally  implies  a 
corresponding  weakness  in  spelling  and  in  the  use  of  capital  letters.  In 
the  long  list  of  the  most  commonly  misspelled  words,  the  most  amusingly 
original  are  these :  Oaurdian  Angle,  toritter,  shepard,  rythum,  phamp- 
let,  interlecttuU,  feed,  coenside,  carear,  aZrigkt,  Addersony  Banco,  Bode' 
toel,  McCavley,  Sir  Josvar  Benals,  Fhysche,  Fhysh,  Fyche,  SyehSy 
Physyce,  Payee,  and  Physic, 

Bad  grammar  or  incorrect  spelling  or  improper  punctuation  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  grading  a  book  £.  A  poor  choice  of  words,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  makes  a  harsh  or  slovenly  style,  though  it  may  not 
result  in  failure,  can  hardly  produce  a  C  style. 

"  Now  I  was  enthused  by  the  pleasure  I  found  in  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  ** 

**  Imagine  how  severe  a  blow  feels  when  yoxa  only  amiability  is  abducted  in  a  man- 
ner as  Jessica  was  taken." 

**  If  any  real  good  apology  could  be  made  for  this  first  murder,  all  the  others  would 
faUinUne." 

"  In  this  way  while  reading,  I  came  to  read  merely  to  notice  the  grammar." 

"Shylock  whetted  his  revenge  to  the  kindling  point." 

"  Shylock  was  so  blinded  by  his  thirst  for  revenge  that  he  bit  off  his  own  nose.'* 
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This  choice  of  words  may  be  poor,  bat  when  the  words  are  eombiiwd 
into  sentences  they  shonld  not  resolt  in  saeh  insrticoUte  maisei  aa  die 
following : 

^^Thrnt  day  a  yonn^  lady  asked  a  boon  of  the  kinpf  aha  deeued  Laaotlot  to  eombit 
for  her  and  when  Gazath  asked  permisioa  for  tkia  mdartakias  it  mi  "wSa^ 
8;ianted  mneh  to  the  disgust  of  the  maiden,  Laina.*' 

"  The  hearing  of  Antonio  in  the  Trial  Soene,  is  lo  heaatifnl  that  it  nen  nA« 
ahoYO  hnman,  refosing  to  fawn  and  heg  mercy  of  the  rerengefnl  Jew,  he  pnfen  l» 
take  his  ynnishment  and  take  it  like  a  man." 

**  The  Johnson  Clnh  wss  a  dab  fomposed  of  snoh  men  as  Johmon,  Steele,  BomDt 
Qoldamith,  Reynolde  and  others,  the  porpoee  of  it  was  to  get  together  at  a  quite  neal 
gathering  and  diaeoss  literary  topics,  and  this  kind  of  thing  was  in  thoee  daji  if  bM»- 
fioial  as  the  great  libraries  of  to-day,  beoanse  the  beet  wits  of  the  day  gsthued  that 
and  talked  over  the  eooial  eonditione,  that  preTailed  at  that  time,  and  the  faot  tbl 
Johaion  was  a  member  ought  to  be  raifieient  eTidence  for  any  one  that  it  irai »!» 
eesi,  for  nowhere  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  there  ever  a  greater  eonYsriitiiwslirt 
than  he.** 

"Shylook  did  not  show  mersy ;  bat  we  all  know  that  he  waa  no  gentlemia,  tad  W 
cause  he  did  not,  ia  it  any  reason  why  Antonio  snd  Baaaanio  ahoald  make  thsnadTa 
the  canae  of  hia  deatraetian  and  finally  death  ?  *' 

"  The  maiden  wandera  in  the  wooda,  and  ia  tempted  by  the  aarroonding  erib,  wd  s 
led  sstray  from  the  enchantreaa  Comoa,  who  offeis  her  a  drink,  which  if  taken  vwU 
change  her  into  the  form  of  aa  animal  like  unto  her  many  oonverta  whom  ihe  bid 
foiled  by  the  deluding  liquor." 

Besides  these  faalts  against  nnity,  the  report  takes  up  fanlts  againrt 

coherence,  less  easily  eradicated,  it  is  true,  than  those  against  nnitj' 

Yet  if  coherence  is  not  well  mastered,  there  may  result  such  aenteneei  ii 

these: 

**  Gomus  ia  about  to  force  aome  julep  which  he  haa  in  a  glaaa  on  their  siater." 

'^  Godfrey  Gaaa  waa  called  away  from  a  nice  time  where  hia  loTcd  Naaey  wm  to^ 
gather  with  the  doctor  by  Silaa  Mamer  who  had  found  Godfrey'a  daogfater  in  hii  hooi 
Inatoad  of  hia  gold." 

'*  Scott'a  poema  appeal  to  me,  beoaoae  they  are  qoHe  probable,  good  lythim  nd 
sound  plot." 

'*  The  Club  aerred  to  make  them  acquainted  with  one  another  also  knit  Umd  ^ 
gather  doaely  and  to  punish  each  other*a  faulta.** 

In  whole  compositions  there  is  clear  evidence  of  little  attempt  to  pre* 
Tise  or  to  revise  the  work.  In  some  cases  the  faalts  are  insepantely 
connected  with  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  defective  in  his  infonnstioDi 
Some  of  the  answers  are  too  meagre.  It  is  not  too  mach  to  expect  tint 
in  fifteen  minutes  a  boy  shall  write  more  than  these  : 

**  The  charactera  in  Comut  are  very  much  unlike  thoae  in  Shakqiere's  pUys.  T^ 
maak,  Comiw,  ia  nothing  but  a  beautiful  myth,  where  aa  Shakapere  haa  pbys  vhieh 
pertain  to  poeaible  life,  and  the  charactera  are  nearer  life  than  thoae  in  Gdmici." 

"  Some  of  the  Charactera  in  Comua  are  more  like  real  characten  than  those  is  Sbik* 
pere*a  playa.    Othera  are  not  aa  reaL** 

*'  The  oharaotera.  The  Lady  and  her  too  brothera  are  real ;  becaoae  the  mtfk  v« 
written  ao  that  theae  real  people  ahoald  be  the  aame  charaetera  both  in  life  and  <^ 
ak.*» 
'  As  for  Comua  snd  the  Spirit  there  could  not  be  nunc  unieal  charaetera." 
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li  Or  that  in  twenty  minutes  a  boy  should  not  write  an  answer  which, 

1  without  regard  to  its  other  faults,  deserves  £  for  its  substance. 

**  Maebeth  the  TiUumoiu  king:  of  SocyfJaad  had  a  number  of  good  traits,  and  often 
^  showed  thronsrh  kia  weak  nature  a  rather  tender  heart.*' 

**  In  battle  Maobeth  was  indeed  a  brsTe  man,  and  won  great  diadnotion  for  himself." 
^  Although  a  murderer  he  ihowed  great  doTotion  toward  hia  wife  and  children." 
**  The  good  traits  of  a  person  who  has  oomitted  sooh  erimes  as  Maobeth  did,  are 
'''  not  likely  to  have  their  oharaoters  printed  in  a  yery  pleasing  light,  although  Maebeth 

"^^  no  doubt  had  numerous  good  traits  that  we  do  not  know  about." 

j  These  examples  illustrate  pretty  forcibly  certain  elementary  errors  in 

'^  words  and  sentences  and  whole  composilionsy  and  farther  quotations  are 

'  not  necessary.     Inaccuracy,  howerer,  produces  results  too  striking  to 

I,  omit.     Occasional  errors  of  fact  must  be  found  in  every  examination 

f'  book,  and  they  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  but  certainly  astonishing  state- 

^  ments  like  the  following  are  dangerous  : 

^  **  I  Uke  Shakespeare  very  well,  and  haye  read  most  of  his  Wayerley  Noyels." 

^  '*  Addison's  first  work  was  a  poem  in  whioh  he  compared  Wellington  to  the  Ganrd- 

ian  Angle,  because  of  his  ode  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim." 
■^  "Johnson's  Club  was  a  set  of  literary  men,  of  which  Johnson  was  the  leader.  •  .  • 

,)  Among  those  who  were  members,  were  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope,  Spencer,  and 

^  others." 

"  In  Addeson*B  early  life  he  was  a  great  scholar,  and  wrote  Latin  poetry.    He  was 

a  yery  smart  man,  but  was  easily  embarrassed.    He  was  a  whig.    Being  a  yery  able 
t*  man,  the  Whig  party  when  they  came  in  Power  sent  Addeson  to  franco  to  study 

trench.    He  stayed  abrode  about  three  years,  visiting  Italy,  Gennany,  Endland. 

While  trayerling  in  Italy,  it  is  supposed  that  he  eonoeiyed  the  Idea  to  put  the  play  of 
'  Gato  upon  the  stage.  At  this  period  the  plays  were  yery  smutty,  and  Addeson  greatly 

improyed  them." 
.  **  Addeson  when  talking  with  his  friends  could  speak  eloquently  but  when  he  onoe 

^  tried  to  make  a  speech  in  Parliment,  he  was  unable  to  say  one  word." 

**  Pope  and  Addeson  were  great  friends,  but  they  had  a  falling  out,  on  account  of 

Popes  jealously.    They  neyer  became  intimate  friends  again  while  they  liyed." 
"  Addison  passed  his  early  life  in  the  place  in  which  he  was  bom.    It  was  situated 

a  little  way  from  Haryard  College  on  what  was  then  called  Tory's  Row.    He  was 

educated  by  a  priyate  tutor,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  Haryard  College.    He 
'  had  no  rooms  at  the  College,  but  liyed  at  his  own  home.    The  beauty  of  the  country 

around  his  place  afforded  him  many  topics  for  his  books." 

^  This  brief  review  has  necessarily  omitted  many  things ;  but  any  one 

'  curious  enough  to  know  more  can  easily  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  by 

^  applying  to  the  College  Publication  Office.   It  is  intended  for  general  dis- 

f  tribution.     As  a  last  selection,  and  to  offset  this  mournful  collection  of 

mangled  ideas,  the  following  answer  from  among  several  creditable  and 
>  well  written  will  afford  a  welcome  relief : 

"  Whether  or  not  we  shall  call  Antonio  and  Bassanio  gentlemen  depends  much  on 
the  two  oonoeptions  of  the  word — that  as — the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  century  oon- 
oeptions.  In  Shakespeare's  day  the  requisites  of  gentlemanliness  were  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  our  own.  It  was  held  that  a  day  laborer  could  not  possibly  be  a  gentle- 
man—his rough  life,  low  birth,  lack  of  education,  want  of  so-called  courtesy  were 
things  that  could  not  be  passed  orer.    On  the  other  hand  unless  a  man  were  a  sot,  an 
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.utterly  deprayed  nke,  or  an  out-and-out  oriminal,  flmaTity,  wealth,  and  a  feeUngr  and 
ghow  of  contempt  and  dissruBt  for  the  masaee  were  the  outward  and  Tisible  signs  of 
gentility.  At  that  time  too,  morals  were  at  a  lower  ebb.  As  in  the  case  of  D*Ar- 
tagnan  in  the  *  Three  Musketeers '  a  mistress  was  a  most  legitimate  and  eren  honor- 
able means  of  support,  and  to  recoup  a  lost  fortune  by  marriage  not  only  a  common 
but  also  the  only  sensible  way.  But  tonlay  we  feel  different  about  those  things.  We 
know  well  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  and  that  courtesy — the  true  kind— is  as 
often  found  in  cottages  as  palaces.  *  He  married  for  money '  is  not  only  a  jest  but  a 
sneer  and  term  of  scorn. 

**  Antonio  was  a  product  of  his  tune.  His  attitude  towards  Shylook,  eyen  in  seek- 
ing a  favor,  was  rude  and  discourteous  in  the  extreme.  Furthermore,  his  attitude 
towards  Bassanio's  marriage  was  much  like  that  of  the  French  syndicate  that  fianceers 
an  international  marrige.  Bassanio  also  makes  no  bones  of  saying  that  tho  he  loTSi 
Portia  truly  he  expects  to  restore  his  wasted  patrimony  by  the  *'  conquest.' 

**  I  suppose,  howeyer,  those  things  are  non-essentials  in  this  case  at  least.  Antonio 
is  more  than  generous  to  Bassanio.  Bassanio  repays  with  loye,  and  is  acceptable  to 
Portia,  a  thing  which  most  of  us  would  take  as  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 
It  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  considered  them  so.  He  was  guided  by  his  time  of  life» 
Judged  by  his  standards  they  were  gentlemen.    Let  us  so  judge  them." 

From  the  contents  of  this  report  certain  deductions  may  be  drawn,  and 
of  these  a  few  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  too  often  evident  gaps  in  the  study  of 
English  composition  between  the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
and  the  high  school.  The  teacher  in  each  school  assumes  —  not  unrea- 
sonably, were  the  conditions  ideal  —  that  he  can  build  on  a  well-laid 
foundation.  The  high-school  teacher,  for  example,  feels  that  he  can 
take  for  gpranted  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar.  But  he  should  not 
take  for  granted  a  practical  command  of  it  A  considerable  pftrt  of  the 
first  year  he  should  spend  in  reviewing,  supplementing,  and  enforcing  the 
instruction  given  in  the  grammar  schools  in  order  that  his  own  advanced 
instruction  may  not  be  in  vain.  Lack  of  continuity  means  inadequacy  of 
education. 

*' Should  a  builder  build  a  wall,  and  in  that  wall  leave  frequent  gaps, 
Other  builders,  coming  after,  still  would  find  them  there,  perhaps. 
So  the  teacher  ever  teaches  what  his  pupils  ought  to  know, 
Wondering  why  some  other  teacher  did  not  teach  them  long  ago. 
And  professors,  aeons  later,  looking  backward  through  the  gloom. 
Teach  the  alphabet  and  digits  in  the  college  lecture-room. 
Tired  teacher  I  Ever  teaching,  ever  by  old  lapses  vexed, 
Pass  thou  on  thy  little  failings  to  the  failings  of  the  next  I 
Onward,  onward,  ever  onward  !    Hand  the  untaught  lesson  down. 
Thus  the  unlearned  page  of  childhood  stays  unlearned  of  cap  and  gown. 
Tea  I  the  last  man  on  the  planet  shall  not  know  some  simple  thing 
Just  because  Old  Father  Adam  did  not  learn  it  gardening.'* 

In  the  second  place,  too  little  emphasis  seems  laid  by  teachers  on  the 
principles  of  composition.  Grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  are  not  in 
themselves  the  only  end.  The  principles  of  Unity,  Coherence,  and  Em- 
phasis most  be  taught  to  a  certain  extent  if  good  composition  is  to  follow* 
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Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  some  Freshmen  in  Harvard  have  scarcely  heard  of 
these  principles  at  school,  and  many  have  hardly  more  than  a  howing 
acqoaintance  with  them.  The  inadeqaacy  of  their  elementary  training 
was  hronght  oat  this  year  in  answer  to  specific  questions  on  their  study 
of  English  and  of  composition  in  school.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  school- 
boy shall  haye  much  more  than  a  correct  style,  and  that  can  come  only 
by  an  intelligent  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles  of  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  composition. 

In  the  third  place,  teachers  spend  too  much  of  the  school  year  in  teach- 
ing the  books  which  are  prescribed  and  too  little  in  teaching  the  subject 
which  those  books  illustrate.  The  result  may  be  an  increased  ability  (?) 
to  appreciate  other  books,  but  too  often  it  is  a  disgraceful,  wretched 
inability  to  express  the  simplest  ideas  in  correct  English.  How  to  use 
these  prescribed  books  and  to  meet  the  admission  requirements  quoted 
from  the  catalogue  is  not  a  difficult  problem,  if  it  be  remembered  that 
composition  is  of  the  first  importance  and  that  an  idea  is  of  less  value  if 
it  cannot  be  properly  expressed. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
scribed books  is  not  to  the  point.  Dry,  repellant,  unfruitful  they  may  be, 
and  not  cultivating  the  "  love  of  literature  "  that  a  better  selection  might 
cultivate,  but  their  value,  after  all,  wiU  depend  in  no  small  part  upon  the 
personality  and  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  Certainly  one  conclu- 
sion remains :  a  more  interesting  list  of  prescribed  books  is  not  necessary 
to  teach  a  boy  when  to  use  a  comma  or  how  to  write  a  unified  sentence. 

Charles  E.  NuUer,  '93. 


THE  UNIVERSITY:  THE  SPRING  QUARTER. 

For  several  months  past  there  has  been  pending  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  the  taxation  of  college  houses  vazattonof  CMl- 
and  dormitories  in  which  professors  and  instructors  live.  >«f»Pi*»*rtf. 
In  its  original  form  the  bill  provided  that ''  The  exemption  from  taxation 
provided  by  clause  third  of  section  five  of  chapter  twelve  of  the  Revised 
Laws  shall  not  extend  to  such  real  estate  belonging  to  any  college  or 
nniversily  or  scientific  institution  authorized  to  grant  degrees  as  is  occu- 
pied as  a  residence  by  an  officer  of  instruction,  administration  or  govern- 
ment of  such  college,  university  or  scientific  institution."  But  on  the 
third  reading  in  the  Senate,  April  22,  an  important  amendment  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  nothing  contained  in  the  bill  ^' shall  subject 
to  taxation  any  building  otherwise  exempt  of  which  less  than  one  half 
in  extent  and  value  is  occupied  for  any  residential  use  or  purpose  by 
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such  officer  or  officers ;  and  provided,  further,  that  in  no  event  shall 
more  than  the  portion  of  any  bailding  so  oceapied  or  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  such  portion  be  taxed  against  the  owner  of  said  bailding  nnder 
the  provisions  of  this  act"  On  engrossment,  moreover,  a  second  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  the  Senate  to  the  effect  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  bill  shoold  "  affect  the  exemption  from  taxation  now  enjoyed  by 
Wellesley  College,"  which  apparently  has  a  special  agreement  with  the 
state  in  regard  to  its  taxes.  With  these  two  amendments  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  April  24  by  a  vote  of  17  to  11,  and  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Under  the  prompt  and  effective  headship  of  President  Eliot  all  the 
leaders  of  higher  education  in  Massachusetts  joined  in  vigorous  protest 
against  this  pernicious  bill ;  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April,  as 
the  crisis  was  approaching,  a  very  notable  and  significant  outpouring  of 
public  opinion,  in  the  daily  press,  gave  this  protest  support  The  first 
note  of  warning  was  sounded  by  President  Eliot  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  Oct  23, 1906,  before  the  recess  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Leg^islature  on  taxation ;  another  speech  by  him,  before  the  joint 
committee  on  taxation,  followed  March  13, 1907,  and  is  printed  later  in 
this  issue,  and  finaUy,  on  April  17,  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  principal  colleges  of  the  state  was.  held  in  Boston  to  consider  joint 
action  against  the  bilL  A  series  of  eight  reasons  why  the  bill  ought  not 
to  pass,  signed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  this  conference,  summarize 
clearly  the  various  arguments  agunst  it     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  bill  proposes  to  tax  education  —  the  property  described  in  the 
bill  being  exempted  only  because  its  use  is  indispensable  to  or  closely 
identified  with  the  educational  purposes  of  the  several  institutions.  2. 
The  law  as  it  at  present  exists  provides  a  complete  remedy  for  any  abuse 
of  this  principle  through  the  exemption  of  property  owned  by  educational 
institutions  but  put  to  purely  private  uses.  3.  The  occupation  of  dwelling- 
houses  on  college  grounds  by  professors  and  admimstratiye  officers  pn^ 
motes  the  educational  purposes  of  the  several  institutions.  It  is  univer- 
sally agreed  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  for  any  college  to  have  the 
daily  life  of  its  teachers  associated  as  closely  as  possible  with  that  of  its 
students.  4.  A  liberal  construction  of  the  statute,  as  regards  the  educar 
tional  use  of  exempt  dwellings,  has  had  the  repeated  sanction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  6.  The  bill  violates  the  tradition  and  approved  policy 
of  Massachusetts  particularly,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  nation.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  paid  more 
than  half  the  cost  of  building  a  house  for  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. It  is  now  proposed  to  rescind  an  exemption  from  taxation  which 
has  been  enjoyed  in  this  state  for  nearly  three  centuries,  to  repudiate  a 
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policy  established  for  this  commonwealth  from  its  very  foandatioii  and 
cherished  as  a  precious  tradition.  6.  Sach  repudiation  can  only  be  justi- 
fied on  two  grounds:  first,  that  the  policy  has  failed  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting education,  or,  second,  that  it  imposes  an  intolerable  burden.  Now 
it  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  neither  of  these  propositions  is 
true ;  the  educational  leadership  of  Massachusetts  is  beyond  dispute ;  and 
the  exemption  of  college  property  from  taxation  has  placed  no  burden 
on  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  it  is  situated.  '^  Every  town  or  city  that 
harbors  a  college  receives  a  material  compensation  for  the  exemption  of 
the  coUege  from  taxation  in  the  form  of  higher  neighboring  valuations," 
as  President  Eliot  puts  it.  This  is  not,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  practical,  business  common  sense.  7.  The  policy  of 
exemption  is  supported  not  only  by  tradition,  but  also  by  recent  expert 
judgment  and  public  opinion.  Three  special  committees  of  the  Legisla- 
ture have  reported  against  bills  to  tax  college  property  (1874, 1897, 
1906)  ;  the  representatives  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  solenmly  and  earnestly  protested  against  it ;  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  state,  without  respect  to  local  or  political  differences, 
reflect  a  strong  public  opinion  against  the  bilL  8.  The  bill  is  a  step 
backward,  a  reversal  of  a  policy  maintained  since  the  founding  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  as  such  threatens  the  stability  and  serviceableness 
of  all  endowed  institutions  of  education,  religion,  and  charity,  by  impair- 
ing the  confidence  of  benefactors  in  the  traditional  favor  and  protection 
of  the  state.  There  are  but  two  ways  of  supporting  a  college  or  nniveiv 
sity :  contributionB  from  the  state,  and  private  benefactions.  The  insti- 
tutions of  this  state  are  supported  in  the  latter  way,  and  the  stream  of 
private  benefactions  is  threatened  by  the  veiy  introduction  of  the  present 
bill. 

The  result  of  the  energy  and  persistence  of  the  various  opponents  of 
this  measure  was  most  gratifyingly  exhibited  on  May  2,  when  the  House, 
by  the  very  decisive  vote  of  142  to  14,  rejected  the  bill  on  its  first  read- 
ing. For  the  present,  then,  the  danger  is  over ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the 
frequent  recurrence  in  recent  years  of  efforts  to  subject  college  property 
in  one  form  or  another  to  taxation  indicates  that  the  principle  of  exemp- 
tion does  not  at  present  rest  on  such  secure  foundations  in  this  state  as 
to  be  certain  of  maintenance  without  the  aid  of  constant  and  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  Such  maintenance  is  a  matter  of  grave 
importance,  not  merely  to  one  or  two  isolated  institutions,  but  to  the 
whole  cause  of  higher  education  in  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  to  the  en- 
tire state.  Harvard  University  would  have  undeniably  had  far  less  to 
lose  from  the  immediate  effects  of  this  recent  bill,  had  it  passed,  than 
several  other  Massachusetts  colleges.    In  his  speech  of  March  13,  Presi- 
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dent  Eliot  said  that  the  proposed  bill,  if  passed, ''  would  not  rain  Harvard 
Universify ;  it  would  simply  divert  $19,000  a  year,  or  four  professors' 
salaries,  from  educational  purposes  to  the  ordinary  Cambridge  objects 
of  municipal  expenditure."  And  this  of  course  referred  to  the  bill  in  its 
original  form ;  by  the  amendment  adopted  on  the  third  reading  (cited 
above),  providing  that  no  college  building  should  be  taxed  unless  more 
than  half  of  it  was  occupied  by  an  officer,  and  that  of  any  building  only 
the  part  so  occupied,  or  its  value,  should  be  assessed,  dormitories  were 
of  course  exempted,  and  the  application  of  the  bill  was  practically  re- 
stricted to  houses  used  solely  as  residences,  but  situated  on  coUege  pro- 
perty. This  would  have  reduced  the  $19,000  a  year  of  which  the 
XJnivernty  would  have  been  deprived  to  less  than  one  fifth  of  that 
amount.  Harvard,  then,  would  have  been  only  comparatively  slightly 
affected  financially,  had  the  proposed  measure  passed.  But  though  the 
pecuniary  loss  to  Harvard  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  have  been  slight,  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  therein 
involved  constituted  and  constitutes  still  a  reaUy  grave  danger ;  and  the 
interests  of  Harvard  are  inseparable  from  those  of  all  the  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  state  on  the  fundamental  question  (which,  unfor- 
tunately, still  seems  to  remain  a  living  issue)  whether  the  commonwealth 
shall  abandon  its  traditional  policy  in  support  of  higher  education.  The 
proposal  contained  in  the  recent  bill  was  but  an  entering  wedge.  If  the 
principle  of  taxation  of  houses  occupied  by  college  professors,  but  owned 
by  the  college,  were  once  admitted,  there  would  be  no  rest  on  the  part  of 
those  who  advocate  the  practice  of  taxing  learning  until  other  properties 
are  included,  and  the  whole  work  of  higher  education  seriously  crippled. 

The  gain  in  the  enrolment  of  the  University  over  last  year,  and  the 
inaugraration  of  the  new  system  of  tuition  fees,  by  which  an  extra  charge 
inijYmity  ^8  made  for  every  course  or  half-course  taken  by  each  stu- 
^l^^^"^^*^  dent  in  excess  of  the  required  amount,  has  resulted  in  an 

increase  of  about  $46,000  in  the  revenue  derived  from  instruction.  This 
is  very  gratifying,  especiaUy  after  the  report  of  last  year's  deficit,  and 
seems  to  justify  the  new  departure  as  a  financial  measure.  It  is  too 
early,  however,  to  prophesy  concerning  next  year.  Several  heavy  ex- 
penses (as  for  example  the  payment  for  the  new  pavement  on  Cambridge 
St)  have  been  charged  to  this  year's  account  (that  is,  the  account  which 
will  be  published  in  the  next  Treasurer's  Report),  and  the  fact  that  the  Cor- 
poration do  not  hasten  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  the  deaths  of  last  year, 
nor  to  provide  instruction  in  several  important  fields  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  really  lamentably  weak,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  period 
of  enforced  retrenchment  will  be  prolonged. 
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On  March  1  the  Corporation  received  the  sum  of  $30,600  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Shaler  Memorial  Fund  '<  in  commemoration  of  the  long 
services  of  Prof.  Nathaniel  Sonthgate  Shaler,  and  of  the  outs  to  tho 
great  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  many  students  ^^l^wslty. 
and  friends."  More  than  760  alumni  of  the  University  have  united  in  the 
subscription  to  this  fund.  The  designation  of  its  use,  which  was  in- 
trusted by  the  subscribers  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Robert  Winsor, 
'80,  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  s  '69,  and  Edward  W.  Atkinson,  '81,  is  as  fol- 
lows. First,  a  sum  is  set  aside  to  procure  a  memorial  tablet  to  be  put  in 
the  Greological  Section  of  the  University  Museum,  or  some  other  suitable 
place,  to  be  selected  by  the  Corporation ;  second,  the  income  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Division  of 
Geology  in  support  of  original  research  and  in  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  research.  Any  work  or  journey  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  in- 
come of  this  fund  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the  name  of  ^*  Shaler  Memo- 
rial Research,"  or  *'  Shaler  Memorial  Expedition  " ;  and  the  publications 
similarly  supported  are  to  have  the  name  of  the  *'  Shaler  Memorial  Series." 
— James  Loeb,  '88,  has  recently  given  the  sum  of  $1000,  to  be  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  17  lead-pencil  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  for  the  Fogg 
Museum.  A  number  of  these  drawings  came  from  Ruskin's  collection.  — 
The  Library  has  recently  been  enabled,^  through  the  generosity  of  Ernest 
B.  Dana,  '92,  to  make  many  notable  additions  to  its  collections  of  English 
Literature.  From  the  Hon.  O.  v.  L.  Meyer,  '79,  recently  American  Am- 
bassador to  Russia,  the  Library  has  received  th^  publications  of  the  first 
official  census  of  Russia  (1897)  and  the  statbtics  of  the  Russian  railways 
for  1904. 

The  Faculty  of   the  Harvard  Divinity  School  proposes  to  issue  in 
January,  1908,  the  first  number  of  a  quarterly  publication  to  be  caUed 
the  Harvard  Theological  Review,     The  Review  has  been    '•Kirvud 
partially  endowed  by  a  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Mildred      SjJi**'*!!'* 
Everett,  ''for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  unde- 
nominational theological  review,  to  be  edited  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University.  ...  I  make  this 
provision  in  order  to  carry  out  a  plan  suggested  by  my  late  father,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Carroll  Everett"     The  purpose  of  the  Review  will  be  to 
record  and  further  the  progpress  of  learning  in  the  various  fields  of  theo- 
logical study  and  also  to  discuss  current  problems  and  methods  in  such 
kindred  departments  as  education,  economics,  sociology,  and  the  history  of 
religions,  in  so  far  as  these  are  related  to  theological  interests.     Its  aim 
will  be  to  maintain  a  spirit  at  once  catholic  and  scientific,  in  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  Christian  Church  as  well  as  with 
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scholaTly  investigations.  The  annual  volume,  containing  about  600  pages, 
will  be  regarded  as  the  unit  of  publication.  Instead  of  short  reviews 
and  notices  of  books  it  will  contain  comprehensive  surveys,  by  compe- 
tent scholars,  of  important  contributions  to  theological  literature  in  books 
and  periodicals,  with  accounts  of  discovery  and  research.  Although  the 
contents  of  the  annual  volume  will  thus  represent  in  due  proportion  the 
various  departments  of  theology,  corresponding  to  the  manifold  interests 
of  its  readers,  a  wide  diversity  of  topics  in  the  several  numbers  will  not 
be  deemed  a  matter  of  prime  concern.  There  will  be  no  continued  arti- 
cles, though  it  may  be  necessary  to  devote  an  entire  number  to  a  single 
important  contribution.  The  Review  will  be  conducted  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Faculty,  consisting  of  Professors  O.  F.Moore,  Fenn,  and  Bopes, 
with  Prof.  Moore  as  Chairman.  It  will  be  published  by  the  MacmiHan 
Company,  New  York,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $2  a  year. 

Since  the  Sears  Pathological  Laboratory  passed  from  the  possession  of 
the  University  with  the  old  Medical  ^hool  building  at  the  comer  of 
^^^  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  to  which  it  was  attached,  the 

Bohool  Corporation  voted  on  March  11  to  set  aside  as  a  permanent 

memorial  from  the  fund  created  by  the  sale  of  that  building 
the  sum  of  $35,000,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Pathology,  and  the  principal  of  which 
shall  forever  be  preserved  and  recorded  as  the  Henry  Francis  Sears 
Fund  for  Pathology. 

A  laboratory  of  surgical  research  has  been  recently  established  by  the 
Division  of  Surgery  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Its  management 
has  been  placed  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Opportunity  to  work  in  it  may  be  secured  by  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  and  by  other  qualified  persons  registered  as  special 
students  in  the  Medical  SchooL  Appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
an  investigation  may  be  made,  on  request,  iu  certain  cases.  Results  of 
research  performed  in  this  laboratory  may  be  published  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Division  of  Surgery  and  shall  appear  as  '^F^m  the 
Laboratory  of  Surgical  Research  of  Harvard  University." 

The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Division  of  Greology  has  generously 
provided  the  Geological  Department  with  the  funds  necessary  to  erect 
aaioifwnnk  im  *  8ei«naograph  in  the  University  Museum.  A  Bash-Omori 
th*  Uaivinity  seismograph  with  two  100-kilogram  conical  pendulums,  one 
swung  in  the  meridian  and  the  other  east  and  west,  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  a  suitable  foundation  in  the  basement  of  the  Geolog* 
ical  Section.     This  type  of  instrument  records  earth  vibrations  on  smoked 
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paper  carried  on  revolving  drams  operated  by  clock-work.  One  of  the 
same  general  type,  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  State  Moseam  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  for  more  than  a  year,  on  a  clay  fonndation  like  that  under- 
lying the  Harvard  Station,  gave  complete  records  of  the  San  Francisco, 
Valparaiso,  and  the  groat  Indian  earthqnakes.  The  Harvard  Station 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  New  England  earthquakes  and  to  the 
geological  examination  of  the  recent  fault-lines  along  which  it  is  sus- 
pected many  historically  recorded  small  shocks  have  arisen. 

J.  D.  M.  Ford,  '94,  has  been  appointed  to  the  Smith  Professorship  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages.     Hitherto  this  Professorship  was 
held  jointly  with  the  Professorship  of  Belles  Lettres ;  but 
last  year  the  two  chairs  were  separated  and  Prof.  Bliss  ftaltfc 
Perry  chosen  to  the  latter.     Both  Prof.  Perry  and  Prof. 
Ford  are  thus  in  a  way  successors  to  Ticknor,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell, 
who  successively  occupied  the  united  professorships  from  1817  to  1886. 
Prof.  Ford  has  taught  at  the  University  almost  continuously  since  his 
graduation,  having  been  Instructor  in  French  from  1895  to  1901,  In- 
structor in  Romance  Languages  from  1901-02,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages  from  1902  to  1907. 

Despite  a  brief  vacation  of  three  weeks  in  Bermuda  the  last  quarter 
has  been  particularly  busy  for  President  Eliot.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
work  in  the  University,  and  his  efforts  to  organize  and  direct  pntidwt 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  taxation  of  college  pro-  ^'^'^ 
perty,  he  has  delivered  several  noteworthy  speeches;  among  them  an 
address  on  the  '*  Advantages  of  Variety  in  die  Governments  "  before  the 
Canadian  Club  at  Montreal,  and  another  at  the  University  meeting  at  the 
International  Peace  Conference  at  New  York.  He  has  also  found  time 
to  address  several  different  bodies  of  students,  and  even  on  one  occa- 
sion to  talk  informally  to  a  small  audience  of  graduates  and  undergrad- 
uates concerning  the  Harvard  of  the  fifties,  sixties,  and  early  seventies. 
The  privilege  of  hearing  him  was  never  so  deeply  appreciated  as  now. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  23,  President  Roosevelt  visited  Cambridge.    The 
primary  purpose  of  his  visit  was  to  see  his  son,  T.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  '09, 
admitted  to  the  Porcellian  Club,  but  he  also  accomplished  p,^^^ 
several  other  things,  and  in  the  afternoon  gave  an  address  BooMvAtifs 
to  the  undergraduates  at  the  Union.     This  address  covered 
a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  the  portion  that  attracted  the  most  attention 
in  Cambridge  was  that  dealing  with  athletics,  especially  as  at  that  date 
the  fate  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  at  the  hands  of  the  joint  committee, 
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was  not  generally  known.  As  was  to  be  expected,  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the  retention  and  improvement  of  intercollegiate 
sport.  As  was  to  be  expected  also,  certain  passages  of  his  speech  were 
sharply  criticised,  and  the  sensational  newspapers  made  desperate  e£Fort8 
to  build  up  absurd  stories  on  the  fact  that  President  Eliot,  whose  views 
on  athletics  are  not  altogether  in  agreement  with  President  Roosevelt's, 
happened  to  be  absent  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  visit.  But  on 
the  whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt's  visit  was 
productive  of  great  good.  Harvard  is  never  the  worse  for  the  frank 
expression  of  an  outside  point  of  view,  particularly  if  it  comes  from  one 
of  her  most  loyal  and  distinguished  sons ;  and  that  everybody  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  views  was  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired. 

^  The  300th  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  John  Harvard  (the  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown,  but  was  probably  only  a  few  days  previous)  occurs 

November  29  next  The  authorities  of  the  University  do 
^|*j|j°ff^*    not  expect  to  make  any  formal  celebration  of  this  event,  but 

the  Memorial  Society  has  recently  been  discussing  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  commemorating  it.  Mr.  Lane  moreover  expects 
to  have  on  exhibition  in  the  new  addition  to  the  Library  several  books, 
photographs,  and  other  objects  of  interest  connected  with  John  Harvard. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, h  '59,  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and  Spanish  Languages  and 
Literatures  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University 

SStSS?"*^  ^°*  ^^^  ^  "^^^'  ^**  fittingly  celebrated  on  Feb.  27 
before  an  audience  which  crowded  Sanders  Theatre  to  over- 
flowing. Prof.  Norton,  '46,  presided  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a 
brief  address;  President  Eliot  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  '41,  also 
spoke ;  a  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  late  T.  B.  Aldrich,  h  '96, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Copeland,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  author ;  and  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening  by  W.  D.  Howells,  h  '67,  was,  for  a  similar 
reason,  read  by  Prof.  Bliss  Perry.  In  addition  a  short  cantata,  entitled 
The  Village  Blacksmith,  was  rendered  by  an  orchestra  and  chorus  com- 
posed of  pupils  of  the  Cambridge  public  schools. 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Summer  School  for  1907  announces  a  total  of  76 
courses  in  28  different  subjects.     The  following  courses  are  gpiven  this 
year  for  the  first  time :  an  introductory  course  in  Hygiene 
sSJoofS^907.  ^^^  teachers  and  students ;  an  introductory  course  in  Anthro- 
pology for  teachers  and  students ;  a  course  in  the  applications 
of  Psychology  to  Teaching ;  a  course  in  the  elements  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
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ing;  a  course  in  the  History  and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  a  course  in  Municipal  Grovemment  in  the  United  States  and  prin- 
cipal European  countries  ;  an  advanced  course  in  Greek  for  teachers  and 
students ;  a  course  in  the  Appreciation  of  Music  and  the  Analytic  Study  of 
Masterpieces ;  a  course  of  Nature  Study  for  teachers ;  a  course  of  Applied 
Psychology ;  a  course  of  Oral  Reading  of  English  Classics  ;  and  an  ad- 
vanced course  in  Spanish  Orammar,  Reading,  and  Translation.  A  slight 
increase  of  the  proportion  of  courses  given  in  the  School  which  may  be 
counted  towards  a  bachelor's  degree  may  be  noted :  at  present  a  Utile 
more  than  60  per  cent.  By  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
however,  no  student  in  Harvard  College  will  be  aUowed,  after  the  year 
1907,  to  count  towards  a  degpree  more  than  one  of  the  half-courses 
offered  in  a  single  session  of  the  Summer  School  unless  specially  au- 
thorized in  advance  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College. 

Randall  Hall  will  be  closed  this  summer,  but  Memorial  Hall,  which 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  last  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Summer 
School  Committee,  will  be  opened  and  managed  this  year  by  the  Resident 
Executive  Board.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Summer 
School  also  the  Historical  Reading-Room  in  Harvard  Hall  will  be  thrown 
open  to  students  —  not  only  during  the  daytime  but  also  in  the  evening ; 
thus  affording  facilities  for  students  when  Grore  Hall  is  shut 

An  interesting  evidence  of  Harvard  individualism,  and  of  the  very 
difficult  and  awkward  situations  which  sometimes  arise  as  a  result  of  it, 
was  afforded  by  the  consequences  of  an  undergraduate  demonstration  at 
the  first  public  performance  of  Brown  of  Harvard  at  the  "Brown  of 
Majestic  Theatre,  Boston,  on  April  8.  This  play,  produced  "■'▼«*•" 
by  a  company  of  which  the  principal  was  once  a  Harvard  student,  and 
accepted  in  many  places  throughout  the  country  as  a  true  representation 
of  Harvard  life,  gives,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  inaccurate  impression  of 
what  it  purports  to  portray,  and  was  held  by  many  undergraduates  to 
deserve  the  verdict  of  ^'  dirt  cheap."  Realizing  this,  a  large  body  of 
undergraduates  (some  of  them,  unfortunately,  specially  invited  by  the 
management)  went  to  the  opening  night,  with  the  firm  intention  of  re- 
maining perfectly  quiet  during  the  first  act,  and  then  of  showing  their  dis- 
approval by  hissing  in  the  second.  Of  course  there  were  some  who  were 
not  content  to  leave  well  enough  alone :  hoots  and  yells  took  the  place  of 
hisses,  missiles  began  to  fly,  a  lot  of  rowdies  who  were  not  members  of 
the  University  joined  in,  there  was  a  disgraceful  scene,  and  six  Harvard 
men  were  arrested.  The  next  day,  at  a  hint  from  a  prominent  graduate, 
the  four  Class  Presidents,  without  consulting  the  mass  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, went  in  and  read  from  the  stage  an  apology  for  what  had  occurred. 
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The  mass  of  the  andergradnates,  feeling  that,  however  disgraceful  the 
demonstration,  the  play  was  worthy  of  some  condemnation,  apparently 
regretted  the  apology,  or  at  least  regretted  that  the  apology  should 
have  been  made  in  that  way ;  graduate  opinion  in  Boston  was  hope- 
lessly divided ;  the  Office  was  flooded  with  letters  (mostly  anonymous) 
and  the  Crimean  with  communications,  which  advised  a  multitude  of 
different  courses,  ranging  from  "expel  the  little  brutes"  who  made 
the  demonstration,  to  "  send  in  a  delegation  to  apologize  for  the  ap<H 
logy."  Meantime  Brawn  of  Harvard  obtained  an  umrivaled  advertise- 
ment from  the  whole  occurrence.  It  certainly  seems  a  great  pity  that  the 
University  cannot  move  unitedly  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  miserably  confused  and  self-contradictory  situ- 
ation as  that  just  described,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
of  individuality  that  underlies  this  enormous  variety  of  opinion  (unfoi^ 
tunately  exhibited  in  the  present  case)  is  undeniably  sound,  and  indeed 
essential  to  all  real  progress.  As  Prof.  James  once  expressed  it,  ''  Our 
irreconcilables  are  our  proudest  product "  ;  the  University  does  not  and 
should  not  desire  that  aU  her  sons  should  think  or  act  alike ;  in  their  dif- 
ferentiation lies  her  greatest  source  of  strength. 

At  meetings  held  March  11  and  March  13  the  Corporation  and  Board 
of  Overseers  voted  to  accept  the  majority  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
At1Ht>k  ^^  ^^®  Governing  Boards  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 

Report  Sports,  which   is  printed  in  full  in  another  part  of  this 

Magazine,  That  the  report  as  a  whole  is  satisfactory  to  the  large  ma- 
jority of  Harvard  graduates  there  is  little  room  to  doubt.  The  University 
will  continue,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  be  represented  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  and  several  much-needed  reforms  (every  one  of  which,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  had  been  seriously  considered  by  the  Athletic  Committee  long 
before  the  Joint  Committee  reported)  are  recommended  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  possible  to  put  them  in  operation.  The  only  part  of  the  report 
that  has  aroused  much  adverse  criticism  is  that  which  changes  the  con- 
stitntion  of  the  Athletic  Committee,  by  placing  in  it  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  ex  offieiis,  instead  of  the  three 
Faculty  members  hitherto  selected  by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers. 
Doubtless  it  was  felt  that  this  change  would  serve  to  give  the  Faculty 
a  fairer  and  more  adequate  representation  on  the  Committee  than  hereto- 
fore, as  the  Faculty  members  hitherto  have  been  usually  selected  among 
that  very  small  minority  of  the  officers  of  Instruction  and  Government 
who  as  undergraduates  either  played  on  University  teams  or  else  took 
great  interest  in  them ;  probably  it  was  also  a  move  towards  lightening 
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the  eztremdy  heavy  bniden  of  administratiTe  work  which  has  ktely 
g;  faUen  on  the  teachers  of  the  UiuTersity.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does 

g  not  seem  reasonable  to  expect  everj  dean  to  take  an  active  interest  in 

athletic  sports,  nor,  if  he  does  not,  to  force  him  to  serve  on  an  athletic 
committee;  and  it  may  well  be  doabted  whether  the  teachers  of  the 
University,  hard  pressed  as  many  of  them  are  with  administrative  daties, 
are  not  on  the  whole  freer  than  the  officers  of  administration.  Mnch 
time  and  labor,  however,  should  be  saved  through  the  increased  scope  of 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Graduate  Manager,  provided  the  right 
man  can  be  found  for  the  place* 


If 


The  following  distinguished  foreigners  have  visited  the  University 
during  the  last  quarter :  W.  H.  Mallock,  English  economist  and  man  of 
letters ;  Vicomte  Georges  d' Avenel,  French  economist  and 
historian ;  £.  S.  Roberts,  Master  of  Caius  College  and  Vice-  SlPmnS! 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  Geh.  Ober- 
Begierungsrat  Dr.  Beinhold  Koeer,  Director  of  the  Prussian  Royal 
'*  Archives  and  of  the  Monumenta  Ghrmanias  Historiea,  and  Exz  Theodor 

■'^  von  Moeller,  recently  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  in  the 

Prussian  cabinet ;  Major  Leonard  Darwin,  of  London,  son  of  the  great 
naturalist ;  Paul  Vinogradoff,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  the 
f^  University  of  Oxford ;  and  Gilbert  Murray,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 

(  University  of  Glasgow.     Mr.  Mallock,  Vioomte  d' Avenel,  Major  Dar- 

f  win,  and  Professors  VinogradofF  and  Murray  delivered  courses  of  special 

i  lectures  at  the  University.  —  Prof.  £•  H.  HaU,  of  the  Department  of 

i  Physics,  is  slowly  recovering  from  a  serious  illness  which  attacked  him 

i  last  February.     There  is  some  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  resume  his 

f  duties  at  the  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  — 

f  The  music,  composed  by  John  Ellerton   Lodge,  '95,  for  the  choral  odes 

f  and  lyric  parts  of  the  Agamemnanj  as  presented  in  the  Stadium  last 

{  June,  has  recently  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 

I  of  Classics.  —  Prof.  C.  R.  Lanman  was  elected  Pk^dent  of  the  Ameri« 

I  can  Oriental  Society  at  the  annual  meeting  held  April  4  and  5  at  Phil- 

I  adelphia.  —  In  the  absence,  next  year,  on  a  sabbatical,  of  Prof.  Charles 

Gross  of  the  Department  of  History,  George  Walter  Prothero,  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Refoiew  and  sometime  Professor  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  on  History  at  the 
University  during  the  second  half-year.  It  is  expected. that  Dr.  Prothero 
will  conduct  a  half-course  in  English  Mediaeval  History  corresponding  to 
the  second  half  of  Prof.  Gross's  History  9 :  a  half-course  corresponding 
to  the  first  half  of  History  9  will  be  given  in  the  first  half-year  by  Prof.  Has- 
kins.  — •  The  Carnegie  Institution  has  renewed  its  grant  of  $1000  to  Prof. 
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Haskins  for  the  exploration  of  documentary  materials  for  Anglo-Norman 
History,  and  Prof.  T.  W.  Richards  has  received  from  the  same  source 
a  fifth  grant  of  $2500  for  the  furtherance  of  his  chemical  researches. 
Prof.  Richards  sailed  for  Grermany  March  9  to  take  up  his  duties  in 
Berlin  as  Exchange  Professor  during  the  second  semester. — Professor 
W.  H.  Schofield  has  been  selected  as  the  visiting  Harvard  Professor  to 
Berlin  next  year,  and  will  be  in  Grermany  during  the  first  semester* 
The  name  of  the  visiting  German  Professor  has  not  yet  been  announced* 
— The  first  complete  public  performance  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine's 
Axara  occurred  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  April  9« 
It  was  sung  in  concert  form  by  the  Cecilia  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  was  an  unqualified  success.  —  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan 
gave  an  address  in  the  Living-Ropm  of  the  Harvard  Union  on  March  14. 
—  Work  has  been  begun  on  the  new  Radcliffe  Library,  and  also  on  the 
Grace  Hopkinson  Eliot  Hall,  a  dormitory,  erected  out  of  the  fund  given  by 
Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball  of  Boston,  and  named  for  Mrs.  Eliot — The 
Emperor  William  Fund,  which  is  being  raised  in  honor  of  the  German 
Emperor  by  Americans  interested  in  the  work  done  by  means  of  his  gift 
to  the  Grermanic  Museum,  now  amounts  to  $26,285. 

S*  B*  ^crrinuiny  '96. 


CORPORATION  RECORDS. 

Meeting  of  Jan.  14,  1907  (additional).  . 

Voied  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Professor  of  Plant  Morphology  to  serve 
from  Sept.  1,  1907,  ~  whereupon  bal- 
lots being  given  in,  it  appeared  that 
Edward  Charles  Jeffrey,  Ph.D.,  was 
elected.  Voted  to  communicate  this 
election  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that 
th^  may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  ^i. 

Meeting  of  January  28,  1907. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$10,000  in  accordance  with  the  following 
letter: 

Boston,  Jan.  15,  1907. 
To  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard 
College. 
Gentlemen,  —  The  undersigned,  a  com- 
mittee  formed    to   secure  an   annuity   for 
James  Skillen  and  for  Susan  BkiUen  should 
she  become  his  widow,  herewith  forwards 
its  Treasurer's  check  for  ten  thousand  dol- 


lars to  establish  the  James  Skillen  Memorial 
Fund. 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Corporation  as  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
President  Eliot  to  Dr.  R.  H.  Fits,  dated 
Deo.  11,  1906,  it  is  understood  that  James 
Skillen  is  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $800.00 
during  his  life,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  his 
widow,  Susan  Skillen,  is  to  be  paid  an  annuity 
of  $400.00  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
On  the  death  of  both  annuitants  the  fund  is 
to  become  one  of  the  permanent  endowments 
of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Skillen  was  in  the  service  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  from  1864  to  1877 
and  in  that  of  the  Medical  School  from  1877 
to  1906.  During  these  forty-two  yean  of 
continuous  faithful  duty  in  closely  idlied  in- 
stitutions he  has  made  many  friends  amons 
patients,  physicians,  and  medical  students. 
These  have  willingly  contributed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  this  fund  and  have  been  aided 
liberally  by  generous  citixens  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  University,  its  Medioal 
School,  and  in  humanity. 

Very  respectfully, 

Reginald  H.  Fits, 
J.  Collins  Wabbbn, 
Herbert  L.  Burrbll, 
Francis  B.  Harbznotom, 

Sam'L  J.   MiXTBR, 

G.  W.  W.  BRxwsTxa. 
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It  was  thereupon  VoUd  to  establish  the 
James  Skillen  Memorial  Fmid  on  the 
above  terms,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  be  extended  to 
the  Committee  and  to  the  donors  for 
their  ultimate  benefaction  to  the  Medical 
School. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the*  receipt 
of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  Mrs.  Heniy  S.  Grew,  Mrs.  Henry 
Pickering,  Mrs.  W.  Scott  Fitz,  Mrs. 
Alexander  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  Creorge  Wiggles- 
worth,  and  Edward  Wigglesworth,  in 
fulfilment  of  their  generous  offer  dated 
Oct.  4,  1906,  to  establish  the  Edward 
Wigglesworth  Professorship  of  Derma- 
tology in  the  Medical  School  in  memory 
of  the  late  Edward  Wigglesworth,  M.D. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Heniy 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $83S.SS,  received  Jan.  25,  1907, 
towards  the  expenses  at  the  Observatory 
of  Harvard  University  on  account  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Katherine 
£.  Bullard  for  her  gift  of  $500  to  be  used 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Neuropathology,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  Fellows,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement  of  the  Bullard 
Neuropathological  Collection  at  the 
Medical  School. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  being 
the  payment  for  the  month  of  January, 
1907,  under  the  rules  of  the  Foundation. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $250  from  Mr. 
Alain  C.  White  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  College  Library  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $20  from  Assist- 
ant Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  College  Li- 
faraiy  be  gratefully  accepted. 


Voted  that  the  gift  of  $185.44  from 
Mrs.  Asa  Gray  for  present  use  at  the 
Gray  Herbarium  be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  resignation  of  Jared  Sparks 
Moore  as  Assistant  in  Philosophy  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
inmiediately. 

Voted  to  appoint  Jeffrey  Richardson 
Brackett,  Ph.D.,  InstrtctOT  in  Charity, 
Public  Aid  and  Correction  for  three 
years  from  July  1,  1907. 

Meeting  of  Fdfrvary  11,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  FeUows  be  sent  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  for  their  first  and  second 
quarterly  payments,  of  $625  each,  for 
the  year  1906-1907,  on  account  of  their 
annual  gift  of  $2500  to  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum in  accordance  with  their  offer 
of  June  SO,  1905. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowl- 
ker  for  her  gift  of  $1000  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  Chinese  students  in 
Harvard  University. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Mason  for  her  gift  of  $1000  toward  the 
expenses  of  certain  Chinese  students  in 
Harvard  University. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lee 
for  his  gift  of  $500  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  School  for  Social  Workers. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Buffalo  for  its  gift  of  $200  for  the 
Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Oub  of 
Buffalo  for  1906-07. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Harvard 
Club  of  St  Louis  for  its  gift  of  $150,  the 
first  instalment  for  the  Scholarship  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  St.  Louis  for 
1906-07. 
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VcM  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Louisiana  for  its  gift  of  $206.51 
toward  the  Scholarship  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  liouisiana  for  1906-07. 

Voted  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to 
Flofessor  £.  H.  Hall  for  the  second  half 
of  the  current  academic  year  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  establiahed  by  this 
Board  May  81,  1880. 

Voted  to  appoint  Heniy  Pickering 
Bowditch,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  George  Hig^ 
ginson  Phifessor  of  Physiology,  Emen- 
tu9,  from  Sept  1,  1906.  Voted  to  com- 
municate this  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers  that  th^  may  consent 
thereto  if  th^  see  fit 

Vofed  to  appoint  Charles  Edward 
Faxon,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Arnold  ArUnretum  from  Maidi  1, 
1907. 

Voted  to  appoint  Alexander  Stoddard 
Jenney  Instructor  in  Architecture  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  the  remainder  of  the  cuiient 
academic  year:  Joshua  Clai^  Hub- 
bard, M.D.,  in  Suxgery;  Harris  Peyton 
Mosher,  M.D.,  in  Otology;  David 
Harold  Walker,  M.D.,  in  Otokigy; 
Cleaveland  Floyd,  M.D.,  in  Bacteriology. 

Meeting  of  Fdrntary  25,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Higginson  for  his  gift  of  $500  toward  the 
expenses  of  certain  Chinese  students  in 
Harvard  University. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Miss  Maiy  Lee 
Ware  for  her  gift  of  $1127.90  for  addi- 
tional expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Ware  Collection  of  glass  models  of 
flowers. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  oi 
$7279.88  additional  on  account  of  the 
residuary  bequest  of  Edwin  A.W.  Hailoiw. 


Fo<Af  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $888.88,  received  Feb.  28,  1907, 
towards  the  expenses  at  the  Observatory 
of  Harvard  University  on  account  of  the 
Draper  MeuMxrial. 

Fotef  that  the  thanks  of  the  Pivsident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Phillips  for  his  genoous  gift  of  $5000,  to 
be  used  by  the  Shattuck  Phifessor  of 
Pathokjgical  Anatomy,  under  the  advice 
of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Shattuck 
Phifessor,  the  Associate  Phrfessor  of 
Pathobgy  and  the  donor,  for  work  in  the 
Department  of  Pathok^. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Ptofessor  Edward 
C.  Pickering  for  his  gift  of  $275,  his  first 
payment  in  acoordanoe  with  his  letter  of 
Not.  22, 1906,  offering  $5000  to  be  added 
to  the  unrestricted  income  of  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $850 
for  the  Ricardo  Prize  Scholarship  for 
1907-08  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50  from  Bfr. 
Ellis  JLoring  Dresel,  thethird  of  a  series 
of  five  annual  gifts  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  German  drama,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $50 
for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of  $25 
for  the  Division  of  Anthropology  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  tiiose  who  propose  to  ask 
the  general  contribution  of  the  friends  of 
the  University  for  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing or  for  any  other  purpose  are  earnestly 
requested  to  confer  with  the  Corporation 
and  to  obtain  its  approval,  before  sub- 
scriptions are  asked.  The  generosity  of 
the  givers  will  thus  be  made  most  hdpf  ul. 

The  resignation  of  William  James  as 
Ptofessorof  Philosophy  was  received  and 
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accepted  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year. 

The  resignation  of  Frederick  Shepherd 
Converse  as  Assistant  Fkofessor  of  Music 
was  received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1907. 

The  resignatioQ  of  Joseph  Benscm 
Marvin,  Jr.,  as  Austin  Teaching  FeUow 
in  Mining  and  Metallurgy  was  received 
and  accepted  to  take  effect  Feb.  SO,  1907. 

Voted  to  appoint  WiUiam  James,  M.D., 
LLJ).,  IVofessor  of  Philosophy,  Emeri- 
tus, from  Sept  1,  1907.  Voted  to  com- 
municate this  appointment  to  the  Board 
of  Overseers  that  they  may  consent 
thereto  if  th^  see  fit 

Voted  to  appoint  Arthur  Atwood  Bal- 
lantine  Assistant  in  Government  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  academic  year. 

Meeting  of  March  11,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  IVesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Fkofessor  Edward 
C.  Pickering  for  his  gift  of  $1825  to  com- 
plete  his  first  payment  of  $1500  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  letter  of  Nov.  22, 1906, 
offering  $5000  to  be  added  to  the  unre- 
stricted income  of  the  Obaervatoiy. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Morrill  Wy- 
man  for  his  gift  of  $500  for  special  ex- 
penses in  the  Department  of  Pathology. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 

.  of  $419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 

for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  being 

the  payment  for  the  month  of  Februaiy, 

1907,  under  the  rules  of  the  Foundation. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Reginald  C. 
Bobbins  for  his  gift  of  $750  toward  the 
cost  of  Volume  2  of  the  Harvard  Pey- 
chdogioal  Studies, 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fdlows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Joseph  Lee 
for  his  gift  of  $350  toward  the  cost  of 
publishing  Volume  2  of  the  Harvard 
Psff^idogical  Studies, 


Voted  that  the  anonymous  gift  of 
$6.02  toward  the  cost  of  publishing 
Volume  2  of  the  Harvard  Psyt^wlogiixd 
Studies  be  gratefully  accepted 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $50,  received 
from  Mr.  D.  L.  Pickman,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  reprints  of  Contributions  from 
ths  ZoSloguxd  Laboratory,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  %f  $25,  received 
from  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Carey,  for  the  pur- 
diase  of  reprints  of  Contributions  from 
the  Zodloffical  Laboratory,  be  gratdhilly 
accepted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  follow- 
ing communication  specifying  the  terms 
governing  the  Shaler  Memorial  Fund, 
the  receipt  of  a  part  of  which  was  re- 
ported at  the  ntieeting  of  Jan.  14,  1907: 

Boston,  Mm8.,  Mareh  1, 1907. 
More  than  aevwi  hundred  and  sixty  (760) 
alumni  of  Harvaid  UniTeraity  unite  in  giv- 
ing to  th«  President  and  Fellows  of  Hamid 
College  the  mm  of  thirty  thousand  five  bun- 
dled dollars  ($30,500.00)  to  eeUbliah  a 

VShalbb  MBMOSxiX  Fumd" 

in  oommemoration  of  the  long  servioes  of 
Professor  Nathaniel  Southgate  Bhaler  and  of 
the  great  affection  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  many  students  and  friends. 

The  subscribers  to  this  fund  have  left  the 
designation  of  its  use  to  the  undersigned 
committee;  and  the  committee,  after  con- 
sideration of  various  projects,  concludes 
that  the  memorial  object  of  the  fund  will  be 
best  attained  —  first,  by  setting  aside  a  sum 
with  which  the  Gorporation  shall  procure  a 
memorial  tablet  to  be  put  in  the  Geological 
Section  of  the  University  Museum,  or  some 
other  suitable  place  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Corporation;  and  second,  by  using  the 
income  of  the  balance  of  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Di^sion  of  Geology  in  support 
of  original  research  and  in  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  research,  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

The  researches  here  contemplated  are  to 
be  undertaken  by  persons  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Geology  and 
appointed  by  the  Corporation,  whether  offi- 
oers  or  students  of  Harvard  University  or 
not.  The  subject  tand  the  locality  or  field  of 
research  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Division 
Committee,  preference  being  given  to  studies 
of  an  advanced  and  original  character.  The 
sums  of  money  allotted  from  the  income  for 
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research  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Diyiaion 
Committee  with  the  approval  of  the  Cor- 
poration. The  money  appropriated  for  such 
work  from  the  income  of  the  fund  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  salary  that  would  be  other- 
wise paid  to  the  person  or  persons  under- 
taking it;  and  any  work  or  journey  thus 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  shall  be  carried 
on  under  the  name  "Shaler  Memorial  Re- 
search" or  "Shaler  Memorial  Expedition." 

The  publications  here  contemplated  are 
to  include  the  results  of  original  research 
carried  on  with  the  income  of  the  fund,  or 
independently  o#  such  aid ;  but  the  results 
must  in  all  cases  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Division  Committee  as  to  subject  and  pre- 
sentation—  though  not  necessarily  as  to  the 
eonclusions  stated  —  b^ore  they  are  ao- 
oepted  for  publication. 

All  publications  thus  approved,  whether 
appearing  in  independent  volumes  or  in 
some  established  journal,  shall  bear  the 
general  title,  "Shaler  Memorial  Series."  The 
allotment  of  money  for  publication  shall  be 
determined  in  the  same  way  as  for  research* 

Beneficiaries  under  the  fund,  either  as  to 
research  or  publication,  may  be  invited  by 
the  Division  Committee  to  give  one  or  more 
public  lectures  in  Cambridge  on  the  results  of 
their  studies,  under  the  general  title  "Shaler 
Memorial  Lectures,"  but  no  additional  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  for  these  lectures. 

The  income  of  the  fund  may  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  case  an  investigation,  expe- 
dition, or  publication  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude is  contemplated  by  the  Division 
Committee,  but  it  is  not  desired  that  such 
accumulation  shall  continue  beyond  a  rea^ 
sonable  period  of  time. 

In  addition  to  any  future  subscriptions 
that  may  be  added  to  the  fund,  such  part  of 
the  income  as  shall  constitute  one  per  cent 
of  the  principal  may  be  annually  added  to  the 
principal;  but  action  in  this  regard  is  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation. 

It  is  wished  that  the  fund  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
indicated  above,  so  long  as  the  objects  there 
stated  shall  be  regarded  as  desirable  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Division  of  Geology;  but 
if  the  time  should  come  when  such  objects 
are  no  longer  held  by  them  to  be  desirable, 
the  income  may  be  applied  to  such  other 
objects  as  the  Corix>ration  may  determine; 
providing  only  that  it  shall  be  administered 
as  a  memorial  of  Nathaniel  Southgate 
Shaler. 

Robert  Winsor, 
W.  M.  Davis, 
Edward  W.  Atkinson. 

Whereupon  it  was  Voted,  That  the 
Shaler  Memorial  Fund  be  gratefully 
accepted  upon  the  terms  and  for  the  uses 
stated  in  the  foregoing  communication. 


and  that  the  President  and  Fellows  here- 
by record  their  satisfaction  in  the  posses- 
sicm  of  such  an  enduring  and  fruitful 
memorial  of  Professor  Shaler. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $75  reodyed  from 
Messrs.  C.  G.  Osborne  and  H.  £. 
Widener,  toward  the  purchase  ^  a  set 
of  the  original  numbers  of  the  Spectator^ 
be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$8503.72  through  Mr.  F.  G.  Webster, 
toward  the  cost  of  an  exploration  of 
Western  China  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting botanical  specimens  and  seeds, 
and  of  securing  photographs,  infonna- 
tion  about  {dants,  etc.  This  gift  is  the 
balance,  not  yet  applied,  of  subscrip- 
tions, which  with  interest  amounted  to 
$13,180.42.  The  Treasurer  stated  that 
other  gifts  would  probably  be  received. 
It  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the  thanks 
of  the  President  and  FeUows  be  sent  to 
each  giver  toward  this  exploration. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  Professor 
Harold  C.  Ernst  had  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  Department  of  Bacteri- 
ology, to  be  under  the  care  of  that  De- 
partment, a  collection  of  several  hun- 
dred books  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Bacteriology;  and  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  which  they  were  to  form  a  part, 
accumulated  by  Professor  Ernst  largdy 
by  his  own  purchase,  now  amounted  to 
about  3000  volumes  and  2000  pam- 
phlets: whereupon  it  was  Voted  that  the 
thanks  of  the  President  and  Fellows  be 
sent  to  Professor  Ernst  for  his  valuable 
contribution,  through  these  deposits,  to 
the  equipment  of  his  Department. 

The  following  conmiunication  was 
presented: 

Boston,  Maes.,  March  4. 1007. 
To  the  President  and  Fellowa  of  Harvard 
CoUege. 
Qentlemen.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine.  March  2,  1007.  it  was 
Voted  unanimously,  Professor  Fits  not  vot- 
ing, that  the  following  statement  be  sent  to 
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the  President  and  FellowB  as  the  opinion  of 
^he  Faculty  of  Medicine:  ".The  Faculty  so 
fully  appreciates  the  importance  of  the 
Harvard  Dental  School  to  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  to  the  whole  community 
that  it  recommends  that  the  Medical  School 
continue  its  support  and  give  its  full  en- 
dorsement to  the  efiForts  which  the  Dental  • 
School  is  making  to  secure  funds  for  a  new 
building  and  further  endowment." 

It  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the  Fteai- 
dent  and  Fellows  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Dental  School  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
new  building. 

The  resignation  of  John  Collins  War- 
ren as  Moseley  Professor  of  Suigeiy  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
Sept.  1,  1907. 

The  resignation  of  Charles  Albert 
Read  as  Assistant  in  the  Library  was 
received  and  accepted  to  take  effect 
March  1.  1907. 

VoUd  to  appoint  John  Collins  Warren, 
M.D.,  LL.D.,  Mosel^  Professor  of 
Suigeiy,  EmerUuSy  from  Sept.  1,  1907. 
Voted  to  communicate  this  appointment 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  th^  may 
consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
Smith  Professor  qH  the  French  and 
Spanish  Languages  to  serve  from 
Sept.  1,  1907,  —  whereupon  ballots  be- 
ing given  in,  it  appeared  that  Jeremiah 
Denis  Matthias  Ford,  Ph.D.,  was  elected. 
Voted  to  conmiunicate  this  election  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers  that  th^  may  con- 
sent thereto  if  they  see  fit. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Irving  Babbitt, 
A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  qH  French  for 
five  years  from  Sept.  1,  1907. 

Voted  to  reappoint  William  Fenwidc 
Harris,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Gredc  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1907. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Richard 
Castle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard 
College  from  May  1,  1907. 

V(ded  to  appoint  Hyman  Askowith 
Assistant  in  English  for  the  second  half 
of  the  current  academic  year. 


Whereas  the  Sears  Pathological  Lab- 
oratoiy  has  passed  from  the  possession 
of  the  University  with  the  Medical 
School  building  at  the  comer  of  Boylston 
and  Exeter  Streets,  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. Voted  that  there  be  set  aside  as 
a  permanent  memorial  from  the  fund 
created  by  the  sale  of  that  building  the 
sum  of  $35,000,  the  income  of  which  shall 
be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Department  of  Pathology,  and  the 
principal  of  which  shall  forever  be  pre- 
served and  recorded  as  the  Henry  Fran- 
cis Sears  Fund  for  Pathology. 

The  report  of  the  special  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Governing  Boards  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports  being 
taken  from  the  table.  Dr.  Walcott,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conmiittee,  {»esented  the 
following  recommendations,  and  they 
were  adopted: 

1.  That  the  method  of  selecting  the  Fac- 
ulty members  of  the  Athletic  Conmiittee  be 
changed,  and  that,  instead  of  three  members 
of  the  University  Faculties,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the 
Overseers,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College, 
and  the  Dean  of  the  lAwrenoe  Scientific 
School  be  «x  officii  the  Faculty  members  of 
the  Athletic  Committee. 

This  recommendation  is  made  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Faculty  members  of  the 
AUiletic  Committee  are  to  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  which  has  heretofore  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Chairman. 

2.  That  the  method  of  electing  the  under- 
graduate members  of  the  Athletic  Committee 
be  changed  so  that  these  undergraduates  be 
chosen  for  each  college  year  during  the  first 
week  of  June  of  the  preceding  college  yeex 
by  the  majority  vote  of  the  following  stu- 
dents, —  the  Presidents  of  the  Senior,  Jun- 
ior, Sophomore,  and  Freshman  dasswa,  and 
a  representative  from  each  athletic  organ- 
isation which  has,  during  the  college  year  in 
which  the  election  is  held,  been  permitted 
by  the  Athletic  Committee  to  take  part  in 
intercollegiate  contests. 

8.  That  there  be  no  change  in  the  num- 
ber or  method  of  selecting  the  graduate 
members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  intercollegiate  contests  be  per- 
mitted as  heretofore  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Athletic  Committee,  so  constituted. 

5.  That  the  Athletic  Conmiittee  be  r»- 
eommended  to  secure  the  services  of  some 
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nuui  who  can  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work, 
to  act  as  Graduate  Hanacer  and  as  admin- 
iatrative  ofSicer  of  the  Athletic  Conunittee, 
to  attend  to  the  details  now  attended  to  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  under  the 
direction  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 

6.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  reoom- 
mended  to  see  that  the  athletic  ezpensee  are 
reduced,  so  far  as  in  its  judgment  they  rea- 
sonably can  be,  and  that,  particularly,  the 
extravacanoes  mentioned  above  in  this  re- 
port be  done  away  with. 

7.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  reoom- 
mended  to  reduce  the  number  of  intercol- 
legiate athletic  contests. 

8.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
strongly  recommended  to  use  every  effort 
to  get  concerted  action  with  other  colleges 
to  abolish  professional  coaches. 

9.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  recom- 
mended to  reduce  the  number,  length,  and 
time  of  trips  of  athletic  teams  away  from 
Cambridge. 

10.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  re- 
commended to  see  that  the  expenses  of  train- 
ing-tables be  reduced  and  all  extravagances 
connected  with  the  training-tables  be  done 
away  with.' 

11.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  apply  the  entire  surplus  of  ath- 
letic receipts  beyond  the  sums  needed  for 
current  athletic  expenses  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  on  the  Stadium  until  that 
is  paid,  and  then  to  reduce  gate  receipts  in 
such  manner  as  it  shall  decide,  so  that  there 
shall  only  be  sufficient  surplus  each  year 
for  the  gradual  development  of  the  athletic 
grounds  and  buildings  of  the  University. 

12.  That  no  change  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent organisation  of  the  Athletic  Conmiittee 
except  as  herein  recommended. 

It  was  thereupon  Voted  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  be  accepted  aa 
a  whole  and  the  Committee  dischaiged. 

Voted  to  rescind  the  vote  establish- 
ing a  Committee  for  the  Regulation  of 
Athletic  Sports  passed  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  on  October  15, 1888,  and  all 
amendments  thereof. 

Voted  that  the  following  be  adopted 

as  one  of  the  standing  rules  and  orders 

of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the 

Board  of  Overseers: 

A  Committee  for  the  Regulation  of  Ath- 
letic Sports  is  hereby  established,  the  Com- 
mittee to  consist  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Dean  of  Harvard 
College,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  ex  officiu,  three  graduates 
of  the  College  to  be  appointed  by  the  Corpo- 
ration with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers,  and 


three  undecgraduates  to  be  chosen  for  eaeh 
CoUege  year  during  the  first  wesk  of  June  of 
the  preceding  College  year  by  the  majority 
vote  of  the  following  students,  —  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore,  and 
Freshman  classes,  and  a  representative  from. 
each  athletic  organisation  which  has,  during 
the  College  year^in  which  the  election  is  held, 
been  permitted  to  take  part  in  interoollegiate 
contests. 

This  Committee  shall  have  entire  super* 
vision  and  control  of  all  athletic  exercisea 
within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, subjeot  to  the  authority  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  defined  by  the 
Statutes. 

Voted  to  communicate  the  foregoing 
votes  to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that 
th^  may  consent  thereto  if  they  see  fit 

Meeting  of  Manh  25,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Fkesident 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  James  Loeb 
for  his  gift  of  $1000  for  the  purchase  of 
seventeen  lead  pencil  drawings  by 
Turner,  for  the  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Henry 
Draper  of  New  York  for  her  additional 
gift  of  $888.33,  received  March  23, 1907, 
toward  the  expenses  at  the  Observatory 
of  Harvard  University  on  account  of  the 
Draper  Memorial. 

Vot^  that  the  gift  of  $50  received 
from  Professor  Geoige  L.  Kittredge, 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  the  orig- 
inal numbers  of  the  Spectator,  be  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100  received 
from  Mr.  James  Loeb,  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  thesis  on  Railroad  Reoigan- 
izations,  be  gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $25  from  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Bowlker,  for  the  purchase  of  hooka 
for  the  Social  Service  Library  of  the 
Phillips  Brooks  House,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Agassiz,  W.  E.  C.  Eustis,  and  George 
P.  Gardner  for  their  gifts  amounting  to 
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$460  for  the  purchase  of  a  Seiamograph 
for  the  Geological  Department 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Richard 
Castle,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  from  May  1,  1907. 

VoUd  to  appoint  George  Walter 
Prothero  Lecturer  on  History  for  1907- 
06. 

Voted  to  appoint  George  Plimpton 
Adams  Assistant  in  Philosophy  from 
Jan.  84, 1907,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  academic  year. 

Meeting  of  AprU  8,  1907. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt 
of  $857.89  through  Dr.  F.  B.  Harrington, 
Treasurer,  the  balance  of  subscriptions, 
with  interest,  to  the  James  Skillen  Me- 
morial Fund,  and  the  same  was  grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $600  from  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Barnard,  her  twenty-fourth  an- 
nual payment  for  the  Warren  H.  Cud- 
worth  Scholarships,  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Treasurer  reported  the  receipt  of 
$419.58  from  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teachings  being 
the  payment  for  the  month  of  March, 
1907,  under  the  rules  of  the  Foundation. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $250,  from  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  Schiff,  for  the  publication  of 
a  thesis  on  Railroad  Reoiganizations,  be 
gratefully  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  from  Mr. 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  for  the  publication  ol 
a  thesis  on  Railroad  Reorganizations, 
be  gratefuUy  accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  from  Mr. 
James  Loeb,  for  the  purchase  of  publica- 
tions of  Labor  Unicms,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $100,  fitnn  Miss 
Caroline  L.  W.  French,  for  present  use 
at  the  Botanic  Garden,  be  gratefully 
accepted. 

Kotai  that  the  thanks  of  the  President 


and  Fellows  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Holmes  for  his  gift  of  $100  toward  the 
South  End  House  Fellowship^ 

Voted  that  the  gift  of  $26.50,  from 
Assistant  Professor  A.  C.  Coohdge,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College 
Library  be  gratefully  accepted. 

The  resignatbn  of  Edgar  Huidekoper 
Wells  as  Assistant  Dean  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  received  and  accepted  to  take 
e£Fect  April  80,  1907. 

Voted  that  Assistant  Ph>feasor  Lring 
Babbitt  have  leave  of  absence  during 
the  year  1907-08,  the  sixth  year  of  his 
service  as  Assistant  Professor,  in  accord- 
ance, otherwise,  with  the  terms  of  the 
vote  of  May  31,  1880. 

Voted  that  the  title  of  Eugene  Abra- 
ham Darling  be  changed  from  Li- 
structor  in  Hygiene  to  Instructor  in 
Physiology. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Charles  Palache, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Pkofessor  of  Miner- 
alogy for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1907. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Walter  Raymond 
Spalding,  AM.,  Assistant  Professes  of 
Music  for  five  years  from  Sept.  1, 1907. 

Voted  to  reappoint  Charles  Henry 
Conrad  Wright,  A.M.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  French  for  &ve  years  from 
Sept  1,  1907. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors from  Sept  1,  1907:  Harold 
DeWolf  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  in  Comparative 
Literature;  Arthur  Pope,  A.B.,  in  Fine 
Arte. 

Voted  to  appoint  William  Richard 
Castle,  Jr.,  a  member  oi  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Harvard  College  from 
May  1,  1907,  to  the  end  of  the  current 
academic  year. 

Voted  to  appoint  Edgar  Huidekoper 
Wells  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Cat- 
alogue from  May  1,  1907. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Lec- 
turers for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1907: 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  on  Massachusetts 
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Practice;  William  Hultz  Walker,  on 
Industrial  Chemistiy;  Edmund  Morley 
Parker,  on  Comparative  Administration. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  In- 
structors for  one  year  from  Sept.  1, 1907: 
William  Clifford  Heilman,  in  Music; 
Arthur  Stedman  Hills,  in  Public  Speak- 
ing; Bertel  Glidden  Willard,  in  Public 
Speaking;  William  Curtis  Farabee,  in 
Anthropology;  Alfred  Marston  Tozzer,  in 
Central  American  Archaeology;  Charies 
Peabody,  in  European  Archaeology; 
Latham  Oarke,  in  Chemistry;  Harry 
Louis  Frevert,  in  Physical  Chemistry; 
Lawrence  Joseph  Henderson,  in  Biologi- 
cal Chemistry;  Earnest  Cary,  in  Greek: 
Carl  Newell  Jackson,  in  Greek;  Arthur 
Stanley  Pease,  in  Greek  and  Ijatin;  Wil- 
liam Morse  Cole,  in  the  Principles  of  Ac- 
counting; Stuart  Daggett,  in  Economics; 
Elmer  Irwin  Shepard,  in  Mathematics: 
Charles  William  Watkeys,  in  Mathe- 
matics; Burton  Howard  Camp,  in  Me- 
chanics; Chester  Littlefield  Thomdike, 
in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive 
Geometry;  Edward  Russell  Markham, 
m  Shop-Work;  Arthur  Truman  Safford, 
in  Hydraulics;  Martin  Mower,  in  Fine 
Arts;  Louis  Allard,  in  French;  Al- 
phonse  Brun,  in  French;  Philip  Hudson 
Churchman,  in  Romance  Languages; 
Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins,  in  Romance 
Languages;  Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  in 
Romance  Languages;  Arthur  Fisher 
Whittem,  in  Romance  Languages;  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins,  in  Romance  Languages; 
John  George  Jack,  in  Forest  Botany; 
Benton  MacKaye,  in  Forestry;  George 
Rogers  Mansfield,  in  Geology. 

VoUd  to  appoint  the  following  Assist- 
ants for  one  year  from  Sept.  1,  1907: 
Lyman  Sawin  Hapgood,  in  Physiology; 
Newton  Samud  Bacon,  in  Physiology; 
Paul  Hector  Provandie,  in  Physiology; 
Fred  Robert  Jouett,  in  Physiology; 
Herbert  Eugene  Merwin,  in  Mineralogy 


and  Petrograplqr;  Lewis  Dana  Hill,  in 
Physics;  Harvey  Cornelius  Hayes,  in 
Physics;  Hany  Clark,  in  Physics;  Ar- 
thur Bliss  Seymour,  in  the  Ciyptogamic 
Herbarium;  Robert  Gorham  Fuller, 
in  Anthropology;  Frank  Richardson 
Mason,  in  Economics;  Chester  Arthur 
Legg,  in  Economics;  Edwin  DeTurck 
Bechtel,  in  Economics;  William  Joseph 
Pelo,  in  Education;  Geoige  Albert 
McKay,  in  Hydraulics;  Horace  Upham 
Ransom,  in  Engineering;  Charles  Eliot 
Nichols,  in  Mechanics;  Sidney  Withing- 
ton,  in  Engineering;  Shiriey  Robbins 
Crosse,  in  Electrical  Engineering;  Julius 
Wooster  Eggleston,  in  Geology;  Fred- 
erick Henry  Lahee,  in  Geology;  Burton 
Merrill  Vamey,  in  Physiography  and 
Meteorology;  Robert  Howard  Lord, 
in  History;  Frederic  Austin  Ogg,  in 
Histoiy;  Nicholas  Kelley,  in  Govern- 
ment; William  Chaunc^  Rice,  in  Gov- 
ernment; Raymond  Hansen  Oveson, 
in  Government;  Charles  Wendell  Koh- 
ler,  to  the  Director  of  the  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

Voted  to  appoint  the  following  Austin 
Teaching  Fellows  for  one  year  from 
Sept.  1,  1907:  Arthur  Merie  Huriin,  in 
Music;  Edgar  Davidson  Congdon,  in 
Zoology;  Herbert  Joseph  Spinden,  in 
Anthropology;  Geoige  Leslie  Kelley,  in 
Chemistry;  Joaquin  Enrique  Zanetti, 
in  Chemistry;  Richard  Henry  Jesse,  Jr., 
in  Chemistry;  Geoige  Luther  Uncobi, 
in  Romance  Languages;  Alexander  Ghiy 
Holbom  Spiers,  in  Romance  Languages; 
Conyers  Read,  in  History;  Albert  Howe 
Lybyer,  in  History;  Francis  Gleason 
Fitzpatrick,  in  Fine  Arts;  Harry  Phi- 
dias FoTt4  in  Applied  Mecfaam'cs  and 
Hydraulics;  William  Robert  Phrk- 
house  Davey,  in  Semitic  Languages. 

VoUd  to  appoint  Csrrus  Guernsey 
Pringle  Botanicnl  Cdlector  for  one 
year  from  Sept.  1,  1907. 
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OVERSEERS'  RECORDS. 

Special  Meeting  of  Feb.  27,  1907. 

The  following  17  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
President  of  the  Uniyersity;  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Uniyersity;  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Adams,  Delano,  Fish,  L.  A.  Frotfaing- 
ham,  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Goodwin,  Gor- 
don, Hemenway,  Lawrence,  Noble,  Sea^ 
yer,  Shattuck,  Storey,  Williams. 

The  appointments  of  Henry  Pickering 
Bowditch,  M.D:,  LL.D.,  George  Hig- 
ginson  Phyfessor  of  Physiology,  Emeri- 
tue,  from  Sept.  1,  1906,  and  of  William 
James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph>fessor  of  Phil- 
osophy, Emeritus,  from  Sept  1,  1907, 
were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  communicated  to  the 
Board  the  resignations  of  Mr.  R.  Gips- 
ton  Sturgis,  from  the  Committee  on  Fine 
Arts  and  Architecture;  Mr.  Arthur  S. 
Johnson,  from  the  Committee  to  yisit  the 
Diyinity  School;  Mr.  James  Loeb,  from 
the  Committees  to  yisit  the  Library,  the 
Fogg  Museum,  and  the  Department  of 
Classics,  and  they  were  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  presented  the  report 
of  the  Committee  to  yisit  the  Peabody 
Museum,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  Reports  and  Reso- 
lutions it  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Stated  Meeting  and  a  Special  Meeting  of 
March  13,  1907. 
Conyened  upon  application  made  to 
the  Secretary  in  writing  by  the  President 
of  the  Board,  to  act  upon  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  right  to  yote  for  Oyerseers. 
The  following  21  members  were  present: 
The  President  of  the  Uniyersity;  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Uniyersity;  Messrs. 
Appleton,  Delano,  Fairchild,  Fish,  L.  A. 
Frothingham,  P.  R.  Frothingham,  Good- 
win, Grant,  Hemenway ,  Higginson,  Law- 
rence, Newoomb,  Noble,  Norton,  Sea- 


yer,  Shattuck,  Storey,  Storrow,  Wfl- 
liams. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  L.  A.  Frothingham  was 
elected  by  ballot  President  pro  tempore. 

The  appointment  of  John  Collins 
Warren,  M.D..  LL.D..  Moseley  Frofea- 
sor  of  Surgery,  Emeritua,  from  Sept.  1, 
1907,  was  consented  to. 

The  President  of  the  Uniyersity  pre- 
sented sundry  yotes  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  ci  March  11,  1907,  in  relation 
to  the  report  of  the  Special  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Goyeming  Boards  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  and  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  these  yotes 
were  kid  upon  the  table  to  be  taken  up 
for  consideration  and  action  later  in  the 
meeting. 

The  election  of  Edward  Charles  Jef- 
frey, Ph.D.,  Ph>fessor  of  Plant  Mor- 
I^ology,  to  serye  from  Sept.  1, 1907,  was 
consented  to.  * 

Mr.  Williams  presented  the  report  of 
the  Committee  to  yisit  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium, and  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Reports  and  Resolutions. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Goyeming  Boards  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports,  together  with  the 
yotes  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
March  11, 1907,  in  relation  thereto,  were 
taken  from  the  table,  and  after  debate 
thereon,  and  upon  the  minority  report, 
submitted  by  'Mr.  Storey,  the  Board  yoted 
to  accept  the  report  of  the  majority  and 
to  adopt  the  reconmiendations  therein. 
[See  Corporation  Records.] 

Stated  Meeting  and  Special  Meeting  of 
April  10,  1907. 
The  following  19  members  were  pre- 
sent: The  President  of  the  Board;  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Uniyersity;  Messrs.  C. 
F.  Adams,  Appleton,  Cheeyer,  Fairchild, 
Fish,  L.  A.  Frothingham,  P.  R.  Froth- 
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ingham,  Groodwin,  Grant,  Higginson, 
Huidekopeft  Lawrence,  Shattuck,  Storey, 
Storrow,  Weld,  Williams. 

The  TVeasurer  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  March  25,  1907,  that,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture, Bachelor  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  be 
changed  to  Master  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering, Master  in  Civil  Engineering, 
Master  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Mas- 
ter in  Architecture,  Master  in  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  Master  in  Forestiy 
respectively,  and  the  Board  voted  to  con- 
sent to  this  vote. 

The  election  oi  Jeremiah  Denis  Mat- 
thias Ford,  Ph.D.,  Smith  Professor  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Languages,  to 
serve  from  Sept  1,  1907,  was  consented 
to. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  University  pre- 
sented the  vote  of  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  March  25,  1907,  that,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  votes  of  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  of  March  13,  1907,  extending 
the  right  to  vote  for  Overseers,  made  no 
provision  for  recipients  of  the  degree  oi 
Bachelor  of  Science  conferred  in  Har- 
vard College,  this  omission  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
for  such  action  thereon  as  th^  may  see 
fit  to  take: 

Whereupon,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Storey,  the  Board  voted  to  amend  said 
vote  of  March  13, 1907,  by  adding  after 
the  words  "Applied  Science*'  the  follow- 
ing "and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence conferred  after  residence  in  Har- 
vard College,'*  so  that  said  vote  shall  read 
as  follows: 

"  That  this  Board  hereby  determines 
that  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  Gov- 


erning Boards  of  the  University,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  upon  the  graduates  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  Schod,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  oi  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science, 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
conferred  after  residence  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, shall  entitle  the  redinents  thereof 
to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the  same  extent 
and  under  the  same  restrictions  to  and 
under  which  recipients  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  said  College  may  now 
so  vote." 

The  Board  further  voted  that  said  vote 
as  above  amended  be  transmitted  to  the 
Corporation  that  they  may  concur  there- 
in if  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  for  the  Committee 
on  Reports  and  Resolutions,  reported 
back  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  visit 
the  Gray  Herbarium,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Fish  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  German,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Reports  and 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  C.  F»  Adams,  for  the  Conmiittee 
on  Reports  and  Resdutions,  repcxted 
that  Mr.  F.  T.  Calkins  had  been  added 
to  the  Committee  on  Forestiy,  and  this 
communication  was  placed  on  file. 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  REGULA- 
TION OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS 

To  the  President  and  Fellows  and  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College: 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Regula- 
tion of  Athletic  Sports  has  held  a  num- 
ber of  meetings,  at  which  have  appeared 
the  Deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  oi  Harvard  College  and  of  the 
Scientific  School,  a  number  of  Phxfeasors, 
I»e8ent  and  past  members  of  the  Ath« 
letic  Committee,  undergraduates,  and 
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the  last  two  Graduate  Mana^^ers.  The 
Committee  has  agreed  on  the  following 
statement  and  reconmiendations: 

Control  of  athletic  sports,  both  within 
the  College  and  intercollegiate,  is  at 
present  vested  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports,  estab- 
lished by  the  following  vote  of  the  Cor- 
poration passed  October  15,  1888,  to 
which  the  Overseers  consented  October 
17.  1888: 

Voted,  That  the  following  be  adopted  as 
one  of  the  standing  rules  and  orders  of  the 
President  and  Fellows  and  the  Board  of  Over- 


A  Committee  for  t^e  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports  shall  hereafter  be  annually  appointed 
and  chosen  as  follows:  three  members  of  the 
University  Faculties,  and  three  graduates  of 
the  College  —  theee  six  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  Over* 
seers;  and  also  three  undergraduates  to  be 
chosen  for  each  College  year,  during  the  first 
week  in  June  of  the  preceding  College  year, 
by  the  maj  ority  vote  of  the  following  students : 
th.t  Presidents  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sopho- 
more, and  Freshman  classes,  and  a  represen- 
tative from  each  of  the  following  athletic 
organisations,  the  Boat  Club,  the  Cricket 
Club,  and  the  Athletic,  Baseball,  Football. 
Lacrosse,  and  Tennis  Associations,  who  shall 
be  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  choice  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

This  Committee  shall  have  entire  super- 
vision and  control  of  all  athletic  exercises 
within  and  without  the  precincts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  defined  by  the 
Statutes. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  vote,  there 
had  not  been  any  senous  attempt  to 
regulate  athletics,  which  had  been  prac- 
tically entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  under- 
graduates. 

The  Committee  constituted  in  accord- 
ance .with  the  foregoing  vote  —  herein- 
after spoken  of  as  the  "Athletic  Com- 
mittee*' —  has  exercised  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  athletics  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  had  charge  of  the  athletic 
grounds  and  buildings. 

By  agreement  made  in  November, 
1889,  between  the  then  existing  athletic 
organizations,  each  of  which  up  to  that 


time  had  managed  its  own  finances  as 
well  as  all  other  matters  connected  with 
its  particular  branch  of  athletics,  the 
office  of  Graduate  Treasurer  was  estab- 
lished for  all  athletic  associations,  in- 
cluding Freshman  teams,  which  used 
the  grounds  or  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity, for  the  purpose  of  pooling  the  sur- 
pluses of  the  various  organizations  and 
securing  a  systematic  handling  of  ac- 
counts. The  office  so  established  has 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  Graduate  IVeasurer  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
Athletic  Committee,  and,  gradually,  as 
the  Conmiittee  has  assumed  more  and 
more  contrcJ  over  the  athletic  finances, 
he  has  in  effect  become,  instead  of  merely 
an  adviser  of  the  different  Managers  as 
he  was  at  first,  the  agent  of  that  Commit- 
tee in  chaige  of  the  finances.  At  the  time 
that  the  Athletic  Conunittee  was  formed 
and  the  office  of  Graduate  Treasurer  es- 
tablished, no  branch  of  athletics  except 
baseball  had  gate  receipts  sufficient  to 
meet  its  expenses,  and  even  baseball  did 
not  always  have  a  surplus.  The  ex- 
penses of  all  other  branches  of  athletics, 
or,  in  the  cases  where  there  were  some 
gate  receipts,  the  excess  of  expenses  over 
gate  receipts,  were  met  by  subscriptions 
from  undergraduates  and  graduates  — 
chiefly  undergraduates  —  and  member- 
ship dues  in  the  athletic  oiganizations. 
Since  1888  the  work  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee has  increased  greatly  and  the 
problems  to  be  dealt  with  have  grown 
much  more  complicated.  Soldier's  Field 
has  been  given  to  the  College;  a  new  and 
much  better  boathouse  has  been  given; 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  who  take  some  form  of 
athletic  exerdse,  and  the  great  growth 
in  the  popularity  of  the  football  games 
with  the  graduates  and  the  public  and 
the  corresponding  increase  of  attendance 
have  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase 
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in  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  athletic 
managemeDts. 

The  Athletic  Committee  has  dealt  with 
the  care,  management,  and  development 
of  the  athletic  grounds;  it  has  provided 
facOities  for  the  increased  number  of  men 
who  take  part  in  some  branch  of  athletics 
and  facilities  for  the  many  new  branches 
ol  athletics  that  have  grown  up,  as  in  the 
building  of  tennis-courts,  hockey-rinks, 
new  baseball  diamonds,  etc.,  etc.;  it 
has  dealt  with  the  question  d  eligibility 
of  candidates  for  various  teams  from  the 
points  of  view  both  of  standing  at  the 
College  Office  and  of  athletic  standing; 
it  has  made  sure  that  each  candidate 
has  passed  the  required  physical  exam- 
ination by  the  Director  of  the  Gynma- 
sium;  it  has  overseen  a  large  part  of  the 
negotiations  with  other  colleges,  con- 
ducted the  negotiations  for  the  dual 
a^:reements  with  Yale,  and  dealt  with  all 
questions  of  schedules  of  games  and 
races  and,  in  many  cases,  has  had  to  deal 
with  questions  several  times,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  undergraduate  manage- 
ments to  follow  the  rules  laid  down.  It 
has  also  gradually  taken  control  of  the 
athletic  finances.  The  Athletic  Commit- 
tee has  accomplished  a  very  great  deal 
by  its  efforts  to  eliminate  all  professionals 
and  so-called  semi-professionals  from 
the  teams,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  college  athletics,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional cases  of  abuse,  are  much  cleaner 
to-day  than  they  were  when  the  Commit- 
tee began  its  work.  There  has  also  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  more  general 
participation  of  the  student  body  in  some 
form  of  athletics.  In  dealing  with  all  the 
questions  which  have  come  before  it, 
the  Athletic  Committee  has  endeavored 
to  interfere  as  little  with  the  actual  con- 
duct of  athletics  as  has  been  consistent 
with  carrying  out  the  necessary  reforms. 
This  policy  grew  partly  out  of  a  deliber- 
ate desire  to  put  on  the  undergraduates 


as  much  responsibility  as  possible,  thus 
giving  them  the  benefit  ol  the  tnuning 
that  resulted,  and  partly  out  of  the  sys- 
tem in  vqgue  when  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee began  its  work.  The  policy  has 
been  on  the  whole  wise,  in  spite  of  the 
delay  in  accomplishing  some  refonns 
which  has  resulted.  In  general,  in  spite 
of  the  critidsms  of  the  present  system 
contained  kiter  in  this  report,  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  has  done  its  work  wdl, 
has  accomplished  needed  refcMins  and 
prevented  the  growth  of  many  evils,  for 
which  great  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  several  Chairmen  and  members  of 
the  Committee. 

The  administrative  detail  of  all  the 
work  done  by  the  Conmiittee  has  been 
done  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
who  has  always  been  a  Faculty  member, 
with  the  result  that  his  college  work  as  a 
member  of  the  teaching  force  has  neces- 
sarily been  interfered  with.  This  is  a 
serious  defect  in  the  present  system. 

There  exists  among  certain  members 
of  the  Faculty  a  feeling  that  the  Athletic 
Committee  as  at  present  constituted  fails 
to  represent  the  Faculty  point  of  view 
sufficiently,  and  that  athletics  are  too 
strongly  represented.  There  is  ground 
for  this  feeling,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  Faculty  members  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  often  have  not  been  dosely 
enough  in  touch  with  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  College. 

There  exists  among  the  undergrad- 
uates a  feeling  that  their  representatioD 
on  the  Athletic  Conunittee  is  too  smaU. 
and  that  the  proportion  of  undergrad- 
uates on  the  Committee  should  be  in- 
creased. There  is  also  dissatisfactioa 
with  the  present  method  ol  selecting  the 
undergraduates,  because  the  electoral 
body  does  not  indude  representatives  of 
certain  minor  sports  which  have  grown 
up  since  the  establishment  of  the  Athletic 
Committee.     The  dissatisfaction  with 
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the  preaeoi  method  of  sdecdxig  the  undei^ 
graduate  members  of  the  Committee  is 
justified,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, the  method  dt  choosing  under- 
graduate members  should  be  changed  in 
accordance  with  the  reoonmiendation 
hereinafter  contained,  and,  while  the 
technical  management  of  the  teams 
should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  undergraduates,  the  Ath- 
letic Conunittee  would  not,  in  the  opinr 
ion  of  this  Committee,  be  made  more  effi- 
cient or  sounder  in  judgment  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  undergraduate  representa* 
tion. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  select  for  the 
position  of  Graduate  Manager  a  man 
who  has  some  other  occupation  and  who 
has  been  able  to  give  only  part  of  his  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Athletic  Office.  The 
term  of  (^ce  of  the  Graduate  Managers 
has  invariably  been  short.  From  this  it 
has  resulted  that  the  Graduate  Managers 
have  not  made  a  sufficient  comparative 
study  of  the  athletic  expenses  covering 
a  period  of  years,  and,  as  the  Athletic 
Conmiittee  has  obtained  its  information 
as  to  figures  from  the  Graduate  Manager, 
there  has  been  a  consequent  lack  of  cc«n- 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  figures  on 
their  part.  This  is  a  serious  defect  in  the 
inresent  system  and  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  extravagance  has  not  been 
checked.  The  present  Chairman  of 
the  Athletic  Committee  has  this  year 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Athletic  Committee  certain  compara- 
tive tables  of  figures  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  away  with  this  difficulty.  No 
action  was  taken  by  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee owing  to  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  and  the  consequent  imcer- 
tainty  as  to  the  future  of  athletics. 

The  total  expenses  of  athletics  under 
the  control  of  the  Graduate  Manager 
have  probably  shown  an  almost  constant 
increase.     The  figures  at  the  Athletic 


Office  for  the  years  prior  to  1901  are 
not  sufficiently  complete  to  make  an 
accurate  comparison  possible  up  to  that 
time.  The  figures  for  the  five  years,  1901 
to  1906,  have  been  carefully  analyzed 
and  show  for  those  years  a  steady  increase 
in  the  total  expenditure.  The  causes  for 
this  increase  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  general  heads: 

1.  Inoraase  in  the  number  of  athletic 

teams  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Graduate  Bianacer. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  the  plant  under 

the  control  of  the  Graduate  Mana- 
ger and  oonaequent  increaae  in  the 
number  of  employees. 
8.  Hatters  of  general  athletic  pcdiey  — 
(a)    Paid  coaches. 
(6)    Increased  amount  of  travel, 
(c)    Training-tables  1  at  Harvard 

Union. 
4.  Elztravagances: 

(a)    In  supplies. 

(6)    In  number  of  men  taken  on 

trips  and  length  of  time  of 

such  ^ips. 
(e)    In  number  of  men  taken  to 

training-table  and  length  of 

training-table  season. 

InterooUegiate  athletics  promote  a 
general  interest  in  athletic  ex^dse,  in- 
crease the  number  of  men  who  take  part 
in  various  forms  of  such  exercise,  fur- 
nish an  active  interest  of  a  healthy  sort 
to  a  number  of  men  who  but  for  them 
would  be  without  any  such  interest,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  stu- 
dent body  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  men 
who  actually  take  part  in  them.  Foot- 
ball, of  which  there  has  been  more  criti- 
cism than  of  any  other  branch  d  ath- 
letics, has  been  sufficientiy  improved, 
partly  owing  to  the  active  efforts  of  the 
Athletic  Committee,  to  justity  its  fur- 
ther continuance. 

At  the  present  time,  the  greater  part 

1  Some  years  ago  the  Athletic  Committee 
decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have 
the  training-tables  all  together  at  the  Hai^ 
vard  Union.  This  has  proved  to  be  expensive 
because  the  price  of  board  at  the  Harvard 
Union  has  been  higher  than  at  outside  board- 
ing-places. 
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of  the  athletic  expenses  are  met  from 
gate  receipts  and  only  a  small  part  from 
subscriptions  from  the  students.  The 
students'  subscriptions  to  athletics  are 
less  to-day  than  they  were  when  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  first  hegeai  its  work,  and, 
in  spite  of  this  decrease,  there  is  a  large 
suri^us  eveiy  year  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Manager.  The  result  is  a  kick 
of  public  sentiment  among  the  students 
against  extravagance  in  athletic  man- 
agement and  a  lack  <^  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  undergraduate  managers  to  keep 
expenses  down,  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  puUic  sentiment  and  in  part  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  money  is  obtained. 
This  is  a  defect  in  the  present  system. 
It  is  wiser,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mittee, that  a  more  substantial  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  interooll^ate  con- 
tests should  be  borne  by  the  students, 
thus  encouraging  a  sound  interest  in 
their  proper  management  and  avoiding 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  present 
system. 

There  was  due  on  February  1,  1907, 
an  unpaid  balance  of  the  cost  of  the 
Stadium  of  $49,881.05.  There  are  about 
£7  acres  of  Soldier's  Field  stiQ  unde- 
veloped,  all  of  which  can  well  be  used 
for  athletic  grounds  for  the  students  in 
the  University.   The  surplus  of  athletic 


penses  has  amoim 
In  1901  to       .    . 

ted: 
.    .     .  S15.990.02 

In  1902  to  .    .    . 

.    .     .    24,654.65 

In  1903  to  .    .    . 

.     .     .    23.601.69 

In  1904  to  .     .    . 

.     .     .    33.057.51 

In  1905  to  .    .    . 

.     .     .     27.672.01 

In  1906  to.    .     . 

.     .     .     27,816.12 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Ccnnmittee  the 
expenses  of  athletics  can  be  materially 
reduced,  and,  in  the  interest  of  athletics 
and  all  connected  with  them,  should  be 
so  reduced.  Such  a  reduction  will  make 
possible  a  reduction  in.the  receipts.  The 
debt  on  the  Stadium  should  be  paid  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  the  debt  on  the 
Stadium  is  paid.  Soldier's  Field  should 


be  developed  gradually,  a  section  eveiy 
year,  and  when  the  debt  on  the  Stadium 
is  paid,  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
athletic  receipts  so  that  the  surplus  of 
receipts  over  necessary  expenditures 
would  be  little,  if  any,  more  than  is  needed 
for  one  year's  development  of  Soldier's 
Field.  When  Soldier's  Field  is  com- 
pletely developed,  steps  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  receipts  so  that  the  surplus 
may  be  entirely  done  away  with. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  committee 
made  up  as  this  Committee  is  to  pass 
upon  the  details  d  the  way  in  which  the 
athletic  receipts  should  be  reduced  with- 
out an  amount  of  study  which  the  mem- 
bers are  unable  to  give.  Such  reduction, 
however,  should  be  made  in  gate  receipts 
and  not  in  subscriptions  from  the  student 
body. 

Under  the  {Mesent  system  of  athletics 
there  is  so  much  responsibility  placed  on 
the  coaches  that  the  students  themselves 
lose  a  very  material  part  of  the  benefit 
that  can  be  derived  from  athletics,  and 
while  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  pro- 
fessional coaches  to  enable  our  teams  to 
compete  on  an  equality  with  the  teams 
of  other  ooUeges,  professional  ooadiiing 
should  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  is 
possible  without  placing  our  teams  at  an 
undue  disadvantage. 

The  number  of  athletic  contests  has 
grown  too  laige. 

RBootnwwtuUiiwfu* 
1.  That  the  method  of  selecting  the 
Faculty  members  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee be  changed  and  that,  instead  of 
three  members  of  the  University  Facul- 
ties, to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  consent  of  the  Overseers,  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
be  ex  ofjieiis  the  Faculty  members  of  the 
Athletic  Conunittee.  This  reconuneoda- 
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tion  is  made  on  the  aasumption  that 
the  Faculty  members  of  the  Athletic 
CoDunittee  aie  to  be  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den which  has  heretofore  been  imposed 
upon  the  Chairman. 

2.  That  the  method  of'electing  the 
undergraduate  members  of  the  Athletic 
Committee  be  changed  so  that  these  un- 
dergraduates be  chosen  for  each  college 
year  during  the  first  week  of  June  of  the 
preceding  college  year  by  the  majority 
vote  of  the  following  students,  —  the 
Presidents  of  the  Senior,  Junior,  Sopho-. 
more,  and  Freshman  classes  and  a  re- 
presentative from  each  athletic  oiganiza- 
tion  which  has,  during  the  college  year 
in  which  the  election  is  held,  been  per- 
mitted l^  the  Athletic  Committee  to  take 
part  in  intercollegiate  contests. 

3.  That  there  be  no  change  in  the 
number  or  method  of  selecting  the  grad- 
uate members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  That  intercollegiate  contests  be 
permitted  as  heretofore  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Athletic  Committee,  so 
constituted. 

5.  That  the  Athletic  C<Hnmittee  be 
recommended  to  secure  the  services  ol 
some  man  who  can  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  work,  to  act  as  Graduate  Manager 
and  as  administrative  officer  d  the  Ath- 
letic Committee,  to  attend  to  the  details 
now  attended  to  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  under  the  direction  of  the 
Athletic  Conunittee. 

a.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
recommended  to  see  that  the  athletic 
expenses  are  reduced,  as  far  as  in  its 
judgment  they  reasonably  can  be,  and 
that,  particularly,  the  e3ctravaganoes 
mentioned  above  in  this  report  be  done 
away  with. 

7.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
recommended  to  reduce  the  number  of 
intercollegiate  athletic  contests. 

8.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
strongly  reconunended  to  use  every  ef- 


fort to  get  concerted  action  with  other 
colleges  to  abolish  professional  coaches. 

9.  That  the  Athletic  Onunittee  be 
recommended  to  reduce  the  number, 
length,  and  time  of  trips  of  athletic  teams 
away  irom  Cambridge. 

10.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
reconmiended  to  see  that  the  expenses 
of  training-tables  be  reduced  and  all  ex- 
travagances connected  with  the  training- 
tables  be  done  away  with. 

11.  That  the  Athletic  Committee  be 
instructed  to  apply  the  entire  surplus 
of  athletic  receipts  beyond  the  sums 
needed  for  current  athletic  expenses  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  on  the 
Stadium  until  that  is  paid,  and  then  to 
reduce  gate  receipts  in  such  manner  as 
it  shall  decide,  so  that  there  shall  only  be 
sufficient  surplus  eadi  year  for  the  grad- 
ual development  of  the  athleticgrounds 
and  buildings  of  the  University. 

12.  That  no  change  be  made  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  Athletic 
Conunittee  except  as  herein  recom- 
mended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Henbt  p.  Waloott, 
Henbt  L.  Higginson, 
Gex>bge  B.  Shattcgk. 
MofiBB  Williams, 
Thomas  N.  Pebeinb. 
Feb.  6,  1907. 

MINOBITT  BEPOBT. 

The  undersignec^  a  minority  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  while  agreeing  with  his 
associates  that  the  measures  which  th^ 
recommend  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, does  not  concur  in  their  opinion  that 
these  measures  are  adequate,  and  there- 
fore submits  the  following  report,  which 
may  at  least  serve  to  {x^sent  the  views  at 
present  entertained  by  many  friends  of 
education  and  of  Harvard. 

The  growth  of  the  interest  in  athletic 
sports  and  the  nature  of  the  attempts 
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heretofore  made  to  regulate  them  may 
be  gathered  from  a  brief  historical  sketch, 
as  a  preface  to  which  certain  dates  may 
be  convenient  The  first  boat-race  with 
Yale  was  in  1852,  the  first  regatta  in  1850, 
the  first  class-races  in  1865,  the  first  base- 
ball match  was  in  1863.  The  Football 
Association  was  fomided  in  1873,  and 
the  Athletic  Association  in  1874. 

Before  the  year  1882  the  Faculty,  under 
its  general  authority  "as  defined  in  the 
Statutes,"  exercised  without  question  the 
power  to  regulate  athletic  sports,  but  had 
imposed  no  restriction  on  them  save  the 
rule  that  no  match  game  should  be  played 
in  Cambridge  on  Saturday  till  after  the 
last  recitation,  nor  on  other  days  till  after 
4p.u.  In  the  spring  <rf  1882  the  fact  that 
the  baseball  nine  had  adopted  a  schedule 
which  provided  for  28  games,  of  which 
19  were  to  be  played  out  of  Cambridge, 
led  the  Faculty  to  investigate,  with  the 
result  that  it  appointed  a  "Standing 
Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic 
Sports.'*  This  Committee  forbade  games 
with  professional  clubs,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  any  instructor  or  trainer  without 
its  permission.  It  made  a  rule  that  no 
student  should  engage  in  competitive 
athletics  without  the  permission  of  the 
Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  it  fur- 
ther directed  that  all  match  games  played 
out  of  Cambridge  should  be  played  on 
Saturday. 

In  1883  this  Committee  became  satis- 
fied that  "the  game  of  football  as  then 
I^ayed  in  intercollegiate  games  had  be- 
come brutal  and  dangerous,  and  that  it 
involved  not  only  danger  to  life  and  limb, 
but,  what  was  much  more  serious,  dan- 
ger to  the  manly  spirit  and  to  the  dispo- 
sition for  fair  play  of  the  contestants.** 
Changes  in  the  rules  were  made,  but  in 
1885  the  Faculty  prohibited  the  inter- 
collegiate games  of  football,  and  this 
prohibition  remained  in  force  for  one 
year.   Three  years  later  this  Committee 


proposed  a  new  committee  to  be  ih[>- 
pointed  by  the  President  which  should 
consist  of  the  Director  of  the  Gymnasium, 
a  physician  resident  in  Boston,  or  Cam- 
bridge, a  recent  graduate  interested  in 
athletic  sports,  and  two  undeigraduates 
chosen  horn  the  leaders  in  such  sports, 
which  should  report  to  the  Faculty,  and 
on  all  important  questions  involving 
general  principles  should  consult  the 
Faculty  before  communicating  its  de- 
cision to  the  students.  This  proposition 
was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  was 
appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1885. 

Meanwhile  the  interest  in  athletic 
sports  continued  to  increase,  and  abuses 
of  various  sorts  grew  up  until  in  1888  the 
Board  of  Overseers  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  "  the  subject  of  ath- 
letic exercises  and  alleged  abuses,  ex- 
cesses, and  accidents  incident  thereto." 
This  Committee  reported  in  April,  1888, 
that  in  25  years  the  intercollegiate  con- 
tests had  increased  so  that  instead  of 
having  only  the  annual  races  with  Yale 
there  were  in  the  year  1886-87  94  ath- 
letic contests,  of  which  50  were  intercolle- 
giate, 26  with  amateur  oiganizations  not 
collegiate,  and  only  18  among  the  students 
themselves,  and  these  last  were  of  small 
importance.  These  contests  then  cost 
about  $25,000,  partly  raised  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  students,  partly  from  gate 
money,  and  partly  by  theatrical  exhilM- 
tions  and  concerts  given  by  various  col- 
lege societies. 

The  majority  oi  the  Committee  re- 
ported that  these  numerous  contests 
materially  disturbed  the  serious  work  of 
the  students,  taking  them  away  from 
Cambridge  at  times  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  creating  an  atmosphere 
"  distinctly  unfavorable  to  regular  work  '* ; 
that  a  desire  for  victory  was  stimulated 
which  led  to  dishonorable  practices  and 
ill-feeling  between  the  rival  colleges,  and 
that  of  the  various  games  football  was 
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especially  undesirable,  though  the  claim 
of  its  fnends  was  then  as  it  has  been  ever 
since  that  the  *'  modifications  of  the  rules  ** 
then  recently  made  had  improved  the 
game,  and  that  it  was  *' becoming  every 
year  more  a  game  of  skill  and  less  of 
violence."  The  majority  therefore  re- 
commended the  prohibition  of  intercol- 
legiate contests,  and  that  the  super- 
vision of  athletic  exercise  in  the  Univer- 
sity itself  should  be  placed  imder  the 
control  of  a  conunittee,  in  which  the 
Faculty  should  "have  a  stronger  influ- 
ence." 

The  Chairman  of  the  present  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Waloott,  presented  a  minority 
report  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  "excesses  and  abuses  in  athletic 
sports"  were  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
remedy  for  such  as  did  exist  lay  "in  in- 
telligent control,  not  in  prohibition.** 
He  agreed  with  the  majority  in  recom- 
mending a  change  in  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee whereby  it  should  be  increased 
from  five  to  seven  by  adding  one  member 
of  the  Faculty,  and  one  undergraduate, 
and  that  this  Committee  should  be  given 
the  entire  supervision  and  contnJ  of  all 
athletic  exercises,  "  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Faculty."  He  further  rec(»n- 
mended  : 

1.  That  the  formal  intercollegiate  con- 
tests be  limited  to  Yale,  and  that  Uni- 
versity teams  be  alone  permitted  to  take 
part  in  them. 

2.  That  these  contests  take  place  only 
at  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  or  such  other 
New  England  dty  or  town  as  the  Ath- 
letic Committee  may  from  time  to  time 
designate. 

Upon  this  report  the  Overseers  on 
May  2.  1888,  adopted  a  vote  with  the 
following  preamble:  "Whereas,  in  the 
oinnion  of  this  Board  an  undue  promi- 
nence is  now  given  to  athletic  contests  in 
the  college,  and  excesses  and  abuses  at- 
tending the  same  and  mainly  incidental 


to  interooUegiate  contests  should  be 
checked  and  guarded  against." 

The  vote  was  in  accordance  with  the 
reoonmiendation  of  the  minority  report 
that  interooUegiate  contests  should  take 
place  only  in  New  England  and  on  Sat^ 
urdays  or  holidays,  that  university  teams 
alone  should  participate,  and  that  the 
Athletic  Committee  should  be  increased 
as  recommended  by  the  whole  Committee 
and  should  "  have  entire  supervision  and 
control  of  all  athletic  exercises  .  .  .  ttifr- 
jed  to  the  avihorHy  of  the  Faculty" 

This  vote  of  the  Overseers  was  re- 
ferred by  the  Corporation  to  the  Faculty, 
which  referred  it  to  a  Conunittee  con- 
sisting of  Profs.  J.  W.  White,  W.  S. 
Chaplin,  and  A.  B.  Hart,  and  this  Com- 
mittee after  investigation  made  a  very 
full  report  This  report  among  other 
things  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics had  "dealt  resolutely  with  the  evils 
attaching  to  footbaU,  securing  finally 
such  changes  of  the  rules  under  which 
the  game  is  played  as  will  probably  rid 
it  of  its  most  objectionable  features."  It 
grouped  the  alleged  objections  to  ath- 
letic contests  under  three  heads  and 
dealt  with  them  seriatim. 

Dealing  with  the  objection  that  such 
contests  "discourage  general  exercise 
among  the  students"  and  have  mischiev- 
ous physical  effects  on  those  who  prac- 
tise them,  th^  gave  the  results  of  printed 
inquiries  addressed  to  the  undeigraduate 
and  special  students,  1086  in  all,  of  whom 
1031  replied.  The  tabulation  of  these 
replies  showed  out  of  1021,  whose  replies 
were  tabulated,  that  only  16  took  no  ex- 
ercise, that  610  exercised  in  the  Gymnap 
sium,  635  took  exercise  by  walking,  and 
600  played  lawn  tennis,  most  of  these 
taking  other  forms  of  exercise.  100  might 
be  ccMisidered  athletes,  that  is,  members 
of  teams,  and  about  300  more  trained 
with  the  teams  and  competed  in  college 
contests.      The   Committee   expressed 
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their  belief  "that  athletic  contests  di~ 
xectly  contribute  to  this  favoraUe  con- 
dition of  physical  exercise,"  while  ad- 
mitting that  "the  effect  of  competitive 
athletics  upon  students  who  do  not  i^ay 
on  the  teams  is  less  easy  to  define." 

Without  going  too  much  into  detail 
this  Committee  reported  that  athletic 
contests  did  not  "interfere  with  study 
except  in  the  Freshman  year,"  that  they 
did  not  create  "an  unfriendly  s|Hrit  be- 
tween students  of  different  colleges," 
that  their  moral  effect  was  good,  and  that 
they  could  not  discover  the  precise  amount 
expended  for  the  support  of  athletics,  but 
estimated  the  contributions  by  the  stu- 
dents at  about  $15,000,  and  the  indirect 
amount  raised  from  alumni  and  friends 
at  $10,000,  which  they  did  not  consider 
unreasonable.  They  admitted  as  an 
existing  evil  "the  disproportionate  space 
which  athletics  occupies  in  the  conversa- 
tion and  thought  of  the  students,"  and 
that  there  was  ground  to  criticise  "  the  ex- 
pensive management  of  athletic  sports," 
"the  effect  of  training  and  of  athletic 
contests  upon  Freshmen,"  "the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  sports,"  "the  time  ex- 
pended in  discussing  unimportant  mat- 
ters relating  to  athletics,"  "the  traces  of 
a  professional  spirit,  and  the  desire  to 
win  at  any  cost." 

They  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  three  members 
of  the  Faculty,  three  graduates,  and 
three  undeigraduates,  with  full  power  to 
contrd  all  matters  relating  to  athletics, 
and  finally  that  this  Committee,  though 
containing  (one  Overseer,  should  "exist 
by  the  authority  of  the  Corporation" 
and  "  be  responsible  to  that  body  alone." 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has 
stated  of  this  recommendation,  "if  it 
had  been  adopted  the  control  of  athletics 
would  have  been  entirely  removed  from 
the  hands  of  the  College  Faculty."  The 
Facility  refused  to  accept  it,  but  recom- 


mended the  appointment  d  a  committee 
made  up  of  three  members  oi  the  Faculty, 
three  graduates,  and  three  undergradu- 
ates, who  should  control  athletics,  "sub- 
ject to  such  general  regulations  as  the 
College  Faculty  may  from  time  to  time 
adopt,"  and  should  make  two  reports  U> 
the  Faculty  each  year. 

As  a  result  the  Groveming  Boards  in 
October,  1888,  appointed  the  committee 
recommended,  but  made  it  "subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Col- 
lege as  defined  in  the  Statutes,"  and 
passed  a  vote  expressing  their  "opinion 
that  further  restriction  should  be  placed 
on  intercollegiate  contests  in  regard  to 
the  places  where  and  the  days  when  they 
should  be  played  therein."  The  Commit- 
tee appointed  asked  for  instructions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  vote,  and  was  in- 
formed in  1889  by  the  CorpcHntion  that  it 
meant  that  contests  should  not  take  jJace 
out  of  New  England,  or'  on  any  day  but 
Saturdays  or  holidays,  and  that  no  Fresh- 
man intercollegiate  contests  should  be 
permitted.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  vote  of  the  Overseers  passed  the 
previous  May  and  already  quoted.  Prof. 
J.  W.  White,  the  first  chairman  of  the 
new  committee,  said  with  great  pro- 
priety: "No  person  could  honorably 
accept  membership  on  the  Committee 
who  was  not  ready  to  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  spirit  of  these  instructions  in 
good  faith." 

In  1888  we  have,  therefore,  the  Over- 
seers expressing  their  opinion  that  undue 
prominence  was  then  given  to  athletic 
contests,  and  that  the  excesses  and  abuses 
incident  to  intercollegiate  contests  should 
be  checked.  We  have  a  committee  of 
the  Faculty  certainly  not  hostile  to  ath- 
letics admitting  as  evils  "the  dispro- 
portionate space"  given  to  athletics  "in 
the  thought  and  conversation  of  the  stu- 
dents," "the  expensive  management  of 
athletic  sports,"  the  bad  effects  of  athletk* 
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contests  on  Freshmen,  and  the  existence 
of  "the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost."  We 
have  the  GrOYeming  Boards  in  substance 
instructing  the  Committee  to  restrict 
intercollegiate  contests  by  not  permit^ 
ting  them  outside  dt  New  England  or  on 
any  days  but  Saturdays  and  holidays, 
and  by  not  allowing  Freshman  teams  to 
participate,  and  further  we  have  a  com- 
mittee appointed,  recognizing  the  obliga- 
tion to  cany  out  these  views,  admitting 
the  existence  oi  evils  and  the  importance 
of  remedying  them. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  a  little  testimony 
from  the  students.  Thus  the  Advocate 
in  an  edit<xial  on  January  SO,  1890: 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  athletics  have 
occupied  too  much  of  the  Harvard  under- 
graduates* time  and  we  are  not  going  to 
quarrel  with  any  reasonable  attempt  to 
remedy  this  evil."  And  again  on  Feb- 
ruaiy  21, 1890:  "There  is  an  element  oi 
the  ridiculous,  to  speak  as  charitably  as 
possible,  in  the  fact  that  over  thirty  thou- 
sand ddlars  were  spent  by  us  in  one  year 
to  maintain  a  few  athletic  teams  with 
positive  benefit  to  only  a  few  men.  None 
of  us  want  to  see  intercollegiate  contests 
abolished  altogether,  but  we  do  want  to 
see  them  conducted  on  a  basis  which 
will  do  away  with  the  evils  at  present 
connected  with  them,  and  this  expendi- 
ture is  not  the  least  of  these  evils.*' 

The  Governing  Boards,  in  creatingthis 
Committee,  beyond  a  doubt  intended  to 
create  a  body  which  should  restrain  rather 
than  permit  the  continuance  of  excesses 
and  abuses,  —  which  should  hold  the 
scales  at  least  even  between  the  serious 
work  of  the  college  and  the  sports.  Taken 
altogether,  the  action  of  the  Corporation, 
the  Overseers,  and  the  Faculty  was  the 
first  deliberate  effort  to  check  athletic 
excesses  whose  existence  all  admitted. 

It  is  important  next  to  consider  how 
far  this  effort  has  succeeded  and  how  far 
the  Committee  then  created  has  realized 


the  expectations  of  those  who  established 
it  The  spirit  in  which  the  Committee 
undertook  its  work  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  of  its  first  Chairman,  who 
said  m  1893  that  the  Committee  be- 
lieved that "  it  had  a  larger  function  than 
merely  that  of  control.**  "It  therefore 
determined  that  its  policy  should  be  to 
foster  the  true  interests  of  the  sports  com- 
mitted to  its  charge." 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  to  quote 
again  from  Prof.  J.  W.  White,  it 
"adopted  and  enforced  the  principle  of 
the  limitation  of  the  range  of  athletic 
contests,  but  when  the  enforcement  of 
that  prindfde  meant  harm  to  what  it  be- 
lieved to  be  the  larger  interests  of  the 
sports,  it  has  not  hesitated  to  set  the 
principle  aside.'*  In  these  sentences  lie 
the  root  of  much  evil.  The  Corporation, 
Overseers,  and  Faculty  were  consider- 
ing the  larger  interests  of  the  University 
and  of  education.  The  Committee  was 
looking  at  the  larger  interests  d  the 
sports. 

To  deal  with  subjects  in  their  order, 
the  Committee  was  instructed  that  the 
Governing  Boards  wished  no  intercd- 
legiate  contests  out  of  New  England,  and 
after  allowing,  in  1889,  games  already 
arranged  (or  at  Philadelphia  and  Prince- 
ton, on  January  14, 1890,  the  Committee 
made  the  rule  that  "Harvard  athletic 
organizations  hereafter  shall  engage  in 
intercoDegiate  contests  only  in  New 
England,**  thus  carrying  out  this  in- 
struction, but  the  rule  was  soon  ignored, 
for  on  February  17, 1891,  the  Committee 
allowed  the  track  athletes  to  compete  in 
New  Y(Nrk,  and  in  1892  it  allowed  two 
games  ci  baseball  at  Princeton.  Since 
then  the  rule  has  become  substantially 
a  dead  letter,  for  the  football  team  has 
been  allowed  to  play  outside  of  New 
England  regularly  at  West  Point  and 
elsewhere,  the  crews  have  gone  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  have  taken  part  in  rpgattas 
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there,  the  baseball  team  has  made  a  tour 
of  the  Southern  States  in  the  spring,  last^ 
ing  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  if  not  more, 
and  in  other  respects  the  rule  against 
playing  intero^egiate  games  out  of  New 
England  has  been  ignored.  In  1890  the 
traveling  expenses  of  the  Football  As- 
sociation, Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and 
the  Boat  Qub,  the  only  organizations 
then  having  such  expenses,  aggregated 
$2080.95.  In  1897  the  aggregate  had 
readied  $10,025.94,  while  in  the  year 
1901-02  the  aggregate  was  $18,842.71 
(Report  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Ernst,  p.  2).  In  his  report  for  the 
year  1902-03  the  President  took  no- 
tice of  the  abuse  in  his  annual  report, 
saying:  *'The  breaking  up  of  College 
work  for  the  individual  student  by  fre- 
quent absences  to  play  games  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Cambridge  is  an  evil  which 
ought  to  be  checked.  It  is  a  greater  evil 
than  formerly,  now  that  intercollegiate 
games  take  place  all  the  year  round,  — 
—  that  is,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  spring 
and  autunm."  As  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Ernst  in  a  report  to  this  Committee 
say,  "The  increase  in  expense  of  travel 
isduechiefly  to  a  change  of  policy  by  the 
Athletic  Committee,  they  having  author- 
ized more  frequent  and  longer  trips  by 
all  of  the  teams,  both  major  and  minor/' 
thus  disregarding  entirely  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  they  were  appointed 
and  the  suggestions  ci  the  President 
Notwithstanding  his  suggestions,  travel- 
ing expenses  in  the  year  1904  reached 
$18,195.76,  of  which  the  Baseball  As- 
sociation alone  spent  $5060.57.  For  the 
year  ending  September  80,  1905,  the 
traveling  expenses  reached  $20,624.28, 
and  fw  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1906,  the  traveling  expenses  aggregated 
$18,393.71.^  These  sxuns  are  many  times 
1  AH  the  figures  on  this  page  include  the 
expenses  of  the  crews  at  New  London  except 
in  1897,  when  there  were  no  races  at  New 
London. 


the  total  when  the  Ccnmnittee  on  Athletic 
Sports  was  appointed  and  instructed  not 
to  permit  games  out  of  New  England. 

Dealing  next  with  the  instruction  that 
the  Freshman  teams  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
rule  has  never  been  enforced,  and  that 
Freshnian  teams  ever  since  have  taken 
part  in  these  contests.  In  1890  there  was 
a  Freshman  football  team,  a  Freshman 
baseball  team,  and  Freshman  crew,  and 
these  have  existed  ever  since.  In  1901  the 
Freshman  basketball  team  was  added. 
In  1904  a  Freshman  hockey  team,  in  1905 
a  Freshnian  lacrosse  team  came  upon  the 
stage,  but  to  what  extent  these  teams  have 
contested  with  other  college  teams  was 
not  made  to  appear. 

From  these  facts  it  is  apparent  how 
little  the  Committee  on  Athletic  Sports 
has  considered  itself  bound  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  Governing  Boards, 
and  this  has  happened  although  Ph>f . 
White,  the  first  Chairman,  in  his  report 
to  the  Faculty  recognized  "the  bad  ef- 
fects of  athletic  contests  on  Freshmen.'* 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  next  that  the 
same  committee  of  the  Faculty  in  1809 
recognized  as  another  existing  evil  "the 
expensivemanagementof  athletic  sports.*' 
At  that  time  the  amount  raised  was  sup- 
posed to  be  about  $25,000,  but  in  the 
year  1889-90  the  amount  received  for  ath- 
letic purposes  was  $37,697.42.  In  1892- 
93  it  was  $64,099.68.  For  a  few  years 
after  that  it  was  less,  but  in  the  year  end- 
ing SeptemberSO,  1900,  it  was  $93,242.83. 
In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1904, 
it  was  $112,262.39;  for  the  year  ending 
September  80,  1905,  it  was  $111,680.85, 
and  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1906,  it  was  $127,559.40. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1890,  de- 
ducting the  amounts  retained  by  the 
dubs  or  added  to  the  surplus,  were 
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$38,040.00.  With  like  deductions  for  the 
year  1891  they  were  $34,178.89.  For 
1892,  $52,083.17;  for  1898,  $57,782.94; 
for  1900,  $48,647.79;  for  1902,  $54,- 
867.71;  for  1904,  $61,888.55;  for  1905, 
$68,488.52.  In  these  totals  there  is  ap- 
parently nothing  included  for  the  care  of 
the  grounds  at  Cambridge  or  permanent 
improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings. 

Perhaps  a  more  instructive  compari- 
son may  be  made  by  taking  the  expenses 
of  the  various  competitive  teams  during 
the  year  ending  September  80,  1890, 
which  was  the  year  after  the  Committee 
was  appointed,  and  the  expense  in  the 
last  years  of  which  we  have  record.  In 
1890  the  expenses  of  the  Football  Asso- 
ciation were  (deducting  amounts  retained 
by  the  Qub  or  added  to  the  surplus  fund) 
$9060.10;  of  the  Baseball  Association, 
$7828.49,  and  of  the  Boat  Qub,  $6958.20. 
For  the  year  ending  September  80, 1905, 
the  expenses  of  the  Baseball  Association, 
not  including  Freshman  baseball,  were 
$11,692.19;  the  expenses  of  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  not  including  Freshman 
football,  were  $17,424.78;  the  expenses 
of  the  University  Crew,  not  including 
the  Freshman  Crew,  were  $10,147.97. 
For  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1906,  the  expenses  of  Uie  Baseball 
Association  were  $10,856.19;  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Football  Association  were 
$29,627.87;  the  expenses  of  the  Uni- 
versity Boat  Qub,  not  including  the 
Freshman  Crew,  were  $11,266.51.  An 
examination  made  of  the  items  which 
went  to  swell  these  great  totals  satisfied 
the  Committee  that  there  was  much  ab- 
surd extravagance  and  apparently  no  ef- 
fective scrutiny  or  control  of  the  expenses. 
This  comparison  of  figures  tends  to  show 
how  little  the  Conunittee  on  Athletic 
Sports  which  was  appointed  to  remedy 
evils  has  been  able  to  ccmtrol  "the  ex- 
pensive management  of  athletic  sports," 
which  was  an  admitted  evfl. 


In  the  next  place,  when  that  Commit- 
tee was  appointed,  intercoUegiate  foot- 
ball games  had  once  been  prohibited  on 
the  ground  that  the  game  was  brutal  and 
dangerous.  Its  abuses  were  recognized 
by  the  new  Committee,  though  they  did 
not  consider  them  sufficient  to  make  the 
game  undesirable.  Changes  in  the  rules 
had  been  made  at  least  twice  which  it 
was  thought  would  remedy  the  evils. 
What  has  been  the  result?  On  February 
19, 1895,  the  Faculty  voted  to  adopt  the 
fdlowing  resolution:  ^* Resolved,  That 
the  Faculty  desire  the  Committee  on 
Athletic  Sports  to  put  a  stop  to  all  inter- 
cdlegiate  football  contests,"  and  after 
receiving  a  report  from  that  Committee 
voted  on  March  19,  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
25,  that  "The  Faculty  having  received 
and  considered  a  communication  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Ath- 
letic Sports,  dated  February  25, 1895, 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  no  student 
under  their  chaige  should  be  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball contests."  This  wish  and  opinion 
of  the  Faculty  was  not  regarded  by  the 
Committee,  which  took  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty. 

In  1902  the  question  was  again  raised 
m  the  Faculty  by  Prc^.  Shaler,  and 
on  February  8,  1908,  a  resolution  was 
passed  (82  to  7)  referring  the  question  of 
discontinuing  intercollegiate  football  to 
the  Committee  on  Athletic  Sports  for 
ccmsideration  and  advice.  The  Com- 
mittee replied  on  October  17, 1908,  that 
"the  present  situation  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  does  not  appear  to  render  ad- 
visaUe  the  discontinuance  of  intercol- 
legiate football  at  Harvaid." 

On  Februaiy  6,  1906,  the  Faculty,  hy 
a  vote  of  81  to  8,  again  expressed  its  opin- 
ion "that  intercollegiate  football  should 
be  prohibited  to  Harvard  students  in 
1906»  and  untfl  a  reasonable  game  of 
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football  shall  have  been  formulated  and 
fully  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  in- 
dividual colleges.'*  The  action  of  the 
Governing  Boards  superseded  any  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Faculty. 

Meanwhile  the  game  of  football  had 
been  steadily  increasing  in  brutality* 
and  its  objectionable  features  had  be- 
come more  apparent.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Athletic  Sports  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1008,  om- 
tains  this  statement:  "There  is  one 
phase  of  football,  however,  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  all  college  men, 
—  that  is,  the  promotion  of  honor  and 
fairness  upon  the  field  and  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  teams.  In  the  main  the  players 
axe  disposed  to  keep  within  the  rules  in 
their  games,  and  if  left  to  themselves  or 
if  brought  into  contact  only  with  the  best 
advisers,  would  probably  in  the  end 
make  football  a  game  wholly  unobjeo- 
tionable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  game 
should  be  regulated  and  directed  so  m- 
tMy  by  coaches  whose  point  of  view  is 
strategy,*' 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1903-04  the 
President  of  the  University  said:  ''The 
game  of  football  has  become  seriously 
injurious  to  rational  academic  life  in 
American  schools  and  colleges,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  public,  especially  the  edu- 
cated public,  should  understand  and  take 
into  earnest  consideration  the  objections  • 
to  this  game,"  and  went  on  to  state  the 
strong  objections  to  it,  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical.  He  pointed  out  "its  ex- 
treme publicity,"  "the  absorption  of  the 
undergraduate  mind  in  the  subject  for 
two  months,"  "the  large  proportion  of 
injuries  among  the  players,"  "the  dis- 
traction from  proper  collegiate  pursuits 
of  multitudes  of  undergraduates  during 
the  football  season,"  "the  enfeebling 
theory  that  no  team  can  do  its  best  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  hosts  of  applaud- 
ing friends,"  of  which  he  said,  "Warse 


preparation  for  the  real  struggles  and 
contests  of  life  can  hardly  be  imagined," 
and  then  stated  as  its  greatest  objection 
"its  moral  quality,"  omcluding  as  fol- 
lows: "There  ought  not  to  be  more  than 
one  opinion  on  the  question  whether  a 
game,  played  under  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  football,  and  with  the  barbarous 
ethics  of  warfare,  can  be  a  useful  element 
in  the  training  of  young  men  for  such  high 
service.  The  essential  thing  for  Univer- 
sity youth  to  learn  is  the  difference  be- 
tween practising  generously  a  liberal  art 
and  driving  a  trade  or  winning  a  ^ght, 
no  matter  how." 

The  Committee  on  Athletics  had  little 
sympathy  with  these  views,  as  we  find 
in  their  reply  to  the  Faculty  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "Having  examined  the 
question  submitted,  the  Committee 
would  respectfully  reply  that  in  its  opin- 
ion the  present  situaticHi  in  intercolleg- 
iate athletics  does  not  appear  to  render 
advisable  the  discontinuance  of  inters 
collegiate  football  at  Harvard."  The 
Conunittee  ventures  also  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  game  of  footbaU  is 
only  one  of  many  distracti<His  in  college 
life,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
its  abolition  would  necessarily  turn  the 
attention  of  students  to  more  serious 
pursuits. 

In  his  report  for  1004-05  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "The  American  game  of  foot- 
ball as  now  played  is  wholly  unfit  for 
colleges  and  schools,"  pointing  out  in 
brief  the  unreasonable  number  of  seri- 
ous injuries  which  are  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  that "  not  one  in  five  of  the  men 
that  play  football  several  seasons  escape 
without  injury  properly  called  serious, 
and  of  the  twenty  to  thirty  picked  players 
who  play  hard  throughout  a  seascm  hardly 
a  man  escapes  serious  injury."  He  dwelt 
also  upon  the  violations  of  the  rules  by 
coaches,  trainers,  and  players,  saying 
that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  generos- 
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ity  between  combatants,  any  more  than 
there  is  in  war,"  that  "acts  ol  brutality 
are  constantly  committed,'*  and  that  '*  the 
game  sets  up  a  wrong  kind  ol  hero.'*  He 
further  pointed  out  that  "all  these  evils 
of  football  have  now  descended  from 
the  celleges  into  the  secondaiy  schools, 
where  they  are  working  great  moral  mis- 
chief," and  said,  "It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  colleges  which  have  permitted 
these  monstrous  evils  to  grow  up  and  to 
become  intense,  to  puige  themselves  of 
such  immoralities,  and  to  do  what  th^ 
can  to  help  the  seamdaiy  schools  to 
purge  themselves  also,"  and  he  added 
with  great  force,  "It  is  childish  to  sup- 
pose that  the  athletic  authorities  which 
have  permitted  football  to  become  a 
brutal,  cheating,  demoralizing  game  can 
be  trusted  to  reform  it" 

The  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  for  the  same  year  confirmed 
the  statement  that  sharp  practices  ensted 
in  the  sport,  and  stated  their  resolution 
to  permit  the  employment  of  regularly 
paid  coaches  for  the  crew  and  the  foot- 
ball team  on  account  of  the  severe  de- 
feats, or,  to  use  the  Committee's  phrase, 
on  account  of  the  "  disastrous"  defeats 
sustained  by  the  representatives  of  Har- 
vard. The  Committee  admitted  in  their 
report  that  they  "were  abandoning  a 
standard  which  we  have  always  tried  to 
maintain,"  and  said,  "It  is  also  true 
there  is  no  prospect  of  an  improvement 
in  the  inunediate  future."  They  con- 
cluded by  saying:  "It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  end  of  this  at  to  predict  when 
the  reaction  will  come.  Perhaps  some 
day  it  will  be  found  that  the  sole  way  to 
reform  intercollegiate  athletics  is  to 
change  them  root  and  branch,  to  dis- 
pense not  only  with  the  services  of  hired 
I»xifessionals,  but  also  with  outside  as- 
sistance. If  coaches  as  well  as  players 
had  to  be  undergraduates,  would  not  our 
student  games  be  more  truly  their  own  ? 


Are  skilful  stratc^and  technical  perfec- 
tion more  important  than  true  sport?" 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  while  in 
1908  this  Committee  regretted  the  em- 
ployment of  coaches  and  said  that  if  left 
to  themselves  the  students  would  prob- 
ably make  the  game  "wholly  unobjec- 
tionable," they  lacked  the  strength  to 
act  upon  that  opinion,  and  two  years 
later  sanctioned  professional  coaches. 
The  expense  of  trainers  and  coi|phes  in 
1901-02  was  $6164.69;  in  1904^)5, 
$26,921.87;  in  190ff-06,  $18,184.14. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  having  before 
it  these  reports  and  the  report  of  the  sur- 
geons, received  early  in  Januaiy,  1006, 
a  repcMi  from  its  own  Committee  on 
Physical  Training,  which  began,  "Your 
Conunittee  considers  the  game  of  foot- 
ball as  at  present  played  essentially  bad 
in  every  respect,"  pointing  out  that  it 
encouraged  "  trickery  and  foul  play  "  and 
was  very  dangerous.  The  Board  there- 
fore voted  "that  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  be  requested  to  report  to  this 
Board  what  changes  they  propose  in  the 
game  of  football,  and  until  said  report 
has  been  acted  upon  and  approved  by 
the  Governing  Boards  to  pennit  no 
further  games  of  intercollegiate  foot- 
ball." 

This  recital  of  facts  shows  that  in  the 
18  years  during  which  the  Committee  on 
Athletics  had  been  chaiged  with  the  duty 
of  checking  the  abuses  and  excesses  in 
athletic  sports,  the  situation  had  become 
so  much  worse  that  the  President,  the 
Faculty,  and  the  Overseers  united  in  de- 
manding  that  the  game  of  football  be 
stopped.  This  body  of  adverse  opinion 
would  have  seemed  controlling,  but  some 
two  months  later  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letics passed  the  following  vote:  "The 
Harvard  Athletic  Committee,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Overseers, 
hereby  votes  to  sanction  the  game  of  f  oot- 
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baD  at  Harvard  as  an  interoollegiate  sport 
for  the  season  of  1906." 

They  voted  further  to  transmit  this 
reaohition  to  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers,  and  it  was  also  ccHnmunicated  at 
once  to  the  newspapers.  The  Committee 
was  satisfied,  as  it  had  been  on  previous 
occasions,  that  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  rules  which  removed  the  evils  of 
the  game,  but  until  public  sentiment  had 
become  overwhelming  these  changes  had 
not  been  made. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  facts  which 
have  been  recited  do  not  justify  the  words 
of  the  President,  "It  is  childish  to  sup- 
pose that  the  athletic  authorities  which 
have  permitted  football  to  become  a 
brutal,  cheating,  demoralizing  game  can 
be  trusted  to  reform  it." 

This  review  makes  it  apparent  that 
the  Committee  on  Athletic  Sports  has 
not  realized  the  hopes  with  which  it  was 
created.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  Governing  Boards  of  whidi 
its  first  chairman  said,  **  No  person  could 
honorably  accept  membership  on  the 
Committee  who  was  not  ready  to  dis- 
chaige  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  in 
good  faith,"  it  has  seemed  to  regard  it- 
self as  charged  with  the  duty,  not  of  re- 
straining, but  of  fostering  athletic  six>rts. 
It  has  not  limited  games  to  New  England. 
It  has  not  prohibited  Freshman  teams 
from  taking  part  in  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. It  has  not  reduced  expenses,  but 
on  the  contrary  has  permitted  them  to 
increase  steadily  and  enormously.  It  has 
not  restrained  and  prevented  the  abuses 
which  have  made  fatal  and  dangerous 
a  discreditable  game,  but  on  the  contrary 
all  these  abuses  have  increased  enor- 
mously during  the  years  that  it  has  had 
the  charge  and  supervision  of  athletic 
sports.  It  has  not  reduced  the  evils  which 
were  admitted  when  it  was  first  ap- 
pointed. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  in  all  fair- 


ness, that  this  historical  presentation  of 
the  results  reflects  rather  upon  the  system 
than  upon  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. They  have  regarded  themselves 
from  the  beginning  evidently  as  the  per- 
sons charged  with  the  duty  of  fostering 
athletics.  The  Committee  has  been  made 
up  of  persons  selected  largely  from  their 
interest  in  athletics.  So  far  as  the  under- 
graduate members  were  ooncemed  th^ 
were  chosen  as  the  representatives  <^ 
those  students  who  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  intercollegiate  contests.  The 
graduate  members  have  been  busy  men, 
and  it  has  been  practically  impossible 
fcHT  them  to  give  all  the  time  that  was 
needed  to  the  careful  inspection  of  de- 
tails, whether  of  practices  in  the  games 
OT  of  expenditures.  The  members  of  the 
Faculty  have  been  numerically  in  the 
minority,  and  in  so  far  as  they  did  not 
sympathize  with  the  desire  for  intercol- 
legiate sports  they  have  been  overborne 
by  the  majority.  Moreover,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  have  been  steadily 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  men  most 
actively  engaged  in  or  friendly  to  inter- 
collegiate contests.  The  demands  of 
these  men  and  their  wishes  have  been 
steadily  presented,  while  those  who  have 
been  opposed  to  athletic  excesses  have 
been  disregarded  and  apathetic.  When 
pressure  is  steadily  exerted  from  one  side 
it  is  impossible  that  the  resultant  fores 
should  not  be  deflected.  This  result  has 
happened  with  this  Conmiittee,  and 
must  always  happen  with  any  committee 
so  constituted.  It  is  impossible  that  we 
should  have  better  members  in  future 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  any  committee  so  selected 
shall  ever  hold  the  balance  equally  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  the  physical 
requirements  of  the  student. 

Proceeding  now  to  consider  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
existing  situation,  it  seems  to  me  in  the 
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first  place  important  that  the  Committee 
on  Athletics  should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Faculty.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  original  intention  of  the  Grovem- 
ing  Boards  when  that  Conunittee  was 
created,  as  becomes  apparent  upon  a 
slight  examination  of  the  record.  Until 
this  Committee  was  appointed  the  au- 
thority of  the  Faculty  over  the  whole 
matter  was  unquestioned.  The  majority 
of  the  Overseers*  Committee  in  its  report 
made  in  April,  1888,  distinctly  recom- 
mended that  the  supervision  of  athletic 
exercises  in  the  University  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  Committee 
in  which  '*the  Faculty  should  have  a 
stronger  influence."  The  Overseers 
themselves  voted  on  May  2,  1888,  that 
the  Committee  should  be  appointed  but 
should  be  "subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Faculty."  The  minority,  Dr.  Wal- 
cott,  agreed  with  the  majority  in  recom- 
mending a  change  in  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee, and  advised  that  this  Committee 
should  be  given  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  all  athletic  exercises  "subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty."  The 
Conunittee  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to 
consider  this  report  recommended  that 
a  Conunittee  be  appointed  which  should 
be  responsible  only  to  the  Ccnrporation, 
but  the  Faculty  declined  to  accept  this 
recommendation,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
while  agreeing  that  the  new  committee 
should  be  created,  recommended  that  it 
should  "be  subject  to  such  general  regu- 
lations as  the  College  Faculty  may  from 
time  to  time  adopt,"  and  that  it  should 
make  two  reports  to  the  Faculty  each 
year.  The  vote  of  the  Governing  Boards 
under  which  the  Committee  on  Athletics 
was  appointed  made  its  authority  ex- 
pressly "subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  as  defined  in  the 
Statutes." 

In  brief,  the  Faculty  desired  and  both 
the  Governing  Boards  expressly  pro- 


vided that  the  Conmiittee  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  and 
the  movement  took  its  origin  in  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  of  the 
Overseers  that  the  influence  of  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  field  of  athletic  sports  should 
be  increased. 

The  influence  of  the  athletic  forces 
upon  the  government  of  the  University 
is  made  very  clearly  apparent  when  it  is 
considered  that  by  the  action  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  with  the  acquiescence 
of  the  Corporation  and  without  any  vote 
by  the  Overseers,  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  over  the  Conunittee  has  been 
taken  away.  This  seems  to  result  from 
a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  words 
"as defined  in  the  Statutes,"  as  if  these 
negatived  the  preceding  words  "subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
CoUege." 

Such  a  construction  imputes  to  the 
Corporation  and  the  Overseers  an  almost 
inconceivable  piece  61  folly,  since  it  as- 
sumes that  while  they  intended  that  the 
Committee  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
Faculty  they  expressed  that  intention  by 
expressly  making  it  so  subject.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  limitation  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Committee  would 
have  been  inserted  if  the  Boards  had 
intended  that  no  such  limitation  should 
exist.  It  is  a  sound  rule  of  construction 
that  effect  must  be  given  to  all  the  words 
of  an  instrument,  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Governing  Boards  by  the 
words  "subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  as  defined  in  the 
Statutes"  meant  that  the  Committee 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  Faculty  at  all. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Faculty  over  any  part  of  the 
college  life  must  be  "defined  in  the  Stat- 
utes," as  it  is  from  these  that  all  their 
authority  is  derived.  If  we  turn  to  these 
Statutes  we  find  that  the  sixth  is  as  fol- 
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dpline,  except  the  power  to  inflict  the 
penalties  ol  dismission  and  ezpiilsion.  to 
Administrative  Boards,  nominated  by 
the  President,  and  appointed  by  the  Cor- 
poration with  the  consent  ol  the  Over- 
seers. Every  such  Board  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  from 
which  it  is  appointed."  There  can  be 
little  question  that  upon  any  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Statutes  the  Ccxnmittee 
on  Athletic  Sports  is  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Faculty. 

But  since  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Athletics  has  practically  resulted  in 
the  assumption  that  it  is  not  so  subject, 
this  should  be  made  entirely  dear.  If  the 
question  were  a  new  one  it  would  be  a 
singular  anomaly,  if  the  Faculty  that  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  educating  stu- 
dents and  preparing  them  to  receive 
their  degrees,  which  controls  their  move- 
ments in  every  other  matter  during  term 
time,  should  in  a  matter  of  such  supreooe 
importance  to  the  students  as  athletic 
sports  be  itself  subject  to  the  control  of 
an  anomalous  body  consisting  partly  of 
undergraduates,  partly  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  partly  of  recent  graduates.  The 
relation  of  superior  and  subordinate  is 
reversed  when  students  and  members  of 
the  Faculty  combined  can  dominate  the 
Faculty  itself .  The  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, more  than  is  possible  f<Mr  either  the 
Corporation  or  the  Overseers,  are  in  a 
position  to  tell  precisely  what  the  effect 
of  athletic  sports  is  upon  the  daily  life  of 
the  student.  They  are  in  constant  touch 
with  the  students,  they  see  them  at  their 
work  and  in  their  play,  they  can  feel  even 
better  than  they  can  tell  what  the  effect 
of  excessive  interest  in  athletics  is  upon 
the  attention  to  studies,  and  upon  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  University.  Many 
of  the  students,  as  has  appeared  from 
the  articles  written  to  the  Harvard  Btd- 
letiiu  think  that  the  great  interest  of  life 
is  found  in  intercollegiate  contests,  and 


lows:  Harvard  Cdlcge  and  the  several 
schools  of  the  University  are  each  "  under 
the  immediate  chaige  of  the  Faculty." 
In  Article  12  the  language  is:  "The 
several  Faculties  have  authority  to  im- 
pose fines  and  levy  assessments  for  dam- 
age done  to  property;  to  inflict,  at  their 
discretion,  the  penalties  of  admonition, 
suspension,  dismission,  and  expulsion: 
and  to  use  all  other  appropriate  means 
of  discipline." 

Under  this  general  and  somewhat 
loose  language  the  Faculty  has  always 
exercised  full  control  over  the  students 
while  in  college.  It  has  prescribed  their 
studies,  their  hours,  and  the  rules  which 
they  must  observe  in  their  daily  life.  It 
has  defined  the  standard  of  scholarship 
which  must  be  reached  in  order  to  re- 
tain connection  with  the  University.  It 
has  also  determined  what  attendance  at 
the  college  exereises  is  essential,  what 
absence  from  Cambridge  should  be  per- 
mitted, and  what  forbidden.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  stu4y  and  discipline  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Governing  Boards  it  has 
controlled  the  action  of  the  students. 
Until  1889  it  had  retained  the  control  d 
athletic  sports,  and  there  was  certainly 
nothing  in  the  vote  of  the  two  boards, 
under  which  the  Conunittee  on  Athletic 
Sporia  was  created,  which  takes  from 
the  Faculty  its  entire  authority  over 
sports. 

The  change  which  was  made  in  the 
Statutes  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sdences  was  appointed  in  1890  in  no 
way  changes  the  rule.  The  authority  of 
that  Faculty  is  defined  in  almost  the  same 
language  in  Article  6,  and  its  powers  in 
matters  of  discipline  in  Artide  12,  of  the 
existing  Statutes.  These  Statutes  con- 
tain the  further  dause  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  power  of  the  Faculty. 
"A  Faculty  may,  at  its  discretion,  dde- 
gate  any  of  its  powers  relating  to  ordi- 
nary matters  of  administration  and  dis- 
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they  are  unable  to  imagine  what  would 
happen  to  the  College  if  these  contests 
were  to  any  serious  extent  restricted.  It 
is  di£Scult  to  see  how  the  Faculty  can  ade- 
quately discharge  its  duties  if  this  impor- 
tant part  of  college  life  and  college  inter- 
est is  withdrawn  from  its  control.  What- 
ever other  action  the  Overseers  may  take, 
it  is  neoessaiy  that  the  Committee  <m 
Athletics  should  be  made  expressly  sub- 
ject to  the  contrd  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the 
proper  balance  be  maintained  between 
the  intellectual  and  the  physical  life  of 
the  students.  It  is  an  unseemly  thing 
when  the  wdl-oonsidered  opinions  of  the 
Flresident  and  the  Faculty  are  ignored 
by  a  committee  largely  composed  of  stu- 
dents and  recent  graduates,  even  if  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  not 
intentionally  disregarded.  Such  an  "i?7t* 
perivm  in  imperio"  has  been  proved  to 
be  dangerous. 

As  has  been  stated  the  measures  re- 
commended by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee seem  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  admitted  evils.  Take  first  what  a  pro- 
fessor long  interested  in  athletics  has 
called  the  "distortion"  of  the  student's 
standards.  Harvard  University  exists  to 
educate  young  men,  to  fit  them  for  their 
work  in  life  by  training  their  minds  and 
helping  them  to  acquire  knowledge.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  founded  and  has  been 
richly  endowed,  and  this  should  be  al- 
ways present  as  its  main  purpose  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  charged  with  its 
administration.  In  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot:  "It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to 
enjoy  f w  a  time,  or  for  a  time  each  day  all 
through  life,  sports  and  active  bodily  ex- 
ercise. These  are  legitimate  enjoyments, 
but  if  made  the  main  object  of  life,  they 
tire.  They  cease  to  be  a  source  of  durable 
satisfaction.  Flay  must  be  incidental  in 
a  satisfactory  life." 

In  1888  both  parties  recognised  as  an 


evil  the  disproportionate  time  and  thought 
given  by  the  students  to  intercollegiate 
contests.  The  Overseers,  the  Committee 
of  the  Faculty,  the  students,  all  admitted 
it.  That  ev3  has  only  been  intensified 
since  that  time.  Intercollegiate  athletic 
contests  are  now  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious reverence  by  a  large  part  of  the 
conununity.  Their  friends  seem  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  rock  upon  which  the 
health  and  the  morality  of  the  college 
rest.  What  the  President  has  said  of  foot- 
ball, that  *'aU  these  evils  of  football  have 
now  descended  from  the  colleges  into 
the  secondary  schools,  where  they  are 
working  great  moral  misdiief,"  is  true 
to  a  less  extent  of  other  intercollegiate 
games.  A  boy  as  soon  as  he  enters  a  pre^ 
paratory  school  now  is  taught  by  his 
comrades  and  too  often  by  his  teachers 
that  the  road  to  success  lies  through  ath- 
letic prowess.  The  lesson  is  enforced  by 
the  publication  of  his  portrait  in  the  news- 
papers whenever  some  school  game  oc- 
curs, and  by  the  full  accounts  which  are 
given  of  the  games  in  which  he  has  taken 
part  If  he,  under  the  instructions  of  his 
parents  or  from  any  other  reason,  desires 
not  to  join  some  team,  he  finds  himsdf 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  social  pressure 
which  it  is  very  hard  for  an  immature 
person  to  resist  Parents  and  sons  alike 
privately  complain  that  the  latter  are 
forced  to  play  in  cnder  to  retain  their 
standing  among  their  fellows.  As  a  lead- 
ing professor  informed  your  Committee, 
the  ambitious  boy  who  goes  to  college 
finds  only  three  avenues  of  distinction 
open,  —  one  the  presidency  of  his  dass, 
another  a  place  on  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Crimton^  and  lastly  a  place  on  one 
of  the  teams.  He  added  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  team  lead  a  disagreeable  life, 
and  that  no  one  would  play  were  it  not 
for  the  "lime-light"  Of  late  yearsthe 
successful  athlete  has  edipsed  all  other 
college  heroes,  and  it  is  dBBicult  for  stu- 
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dents  in  these  conditions  not  to  get  a 
very  distorted  view  of  what  life  is  really 
worth.  The  inteUectual  side  of  coUege  life 
cannot  fail  to  suffer  when  success  in  ath- 
letics is  regarded  of  so  much  importance. 

As  an  educator,  who  speaks  from 
Bowdoin  College,  has  put  it:  Intercol- 
legiate athletics  "work  injury  'in  the 
degradation  of  scholarship  standards  for 
the  whole  college;  this  is  a  factor  which 
all  but  the  blind  can  see.  Not  that  the 
athletes  as  a  whole  stand  conspicuously 
lower  in  scholarship  than  the  other  stu- 
dents as  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  danger  lies 
in  the  influence  of  excessive  interest  in 
intercollegiate  games  on  the  whole  student 
body;  and  in  the  influence  on  the  mini- 
mum entrance  and  college  requirements 
of  the  desire  to  win  at  any  cost.'  .  .  . 
Intense  rivalry  in  athletics,  the  all-ab- 
8<Nrbing  interest  of  the  whole  student  body, 
particularly  of  those  who  can  least  afford 
the  time  and  the  interest,  the  almost  fa- 
natic enthusiasm  of  the  public,  the  timid- 
ity of  school  and  college  authorities,"  are 
all  factors  in  the  result  which  he  con- 
demns. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  iUustrate  the 
strength  of  this  influence  better  than 
the  fact  that  a  class  25  years  out  of  col- 
lege, and  therefore  removed  from  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  boyish  opinion,  de- 
siring to  benefit  the  College  by  a  laige 
pecuniary  gift,  found  in  the  Stadium  the 
object  which  most  excited  their  interest. 
The  College  Library  is  absolutely  too 
small  for  its  accumulations,  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  needs  veiy  much  enlarged 
space,  there  is  not  a  department  of  the 
College  which  is  not  crying  for  funds, 
and  not  one  single  need  of  the  College 
would  have  drawn  from  this  dass  of  ma- 
ture men  a  contribution  of  $100,000  ex- 
cept tlie  Stadium,  which  has  cost  not 
only  the  $100,000  which  this  class  was 
willing  to  contribute,  but  the  sum  of 
$320,961.68  in  all.  Moreover,  this  enor- 


mous expenditure  was  not  its  worst  ef- 
fect, but  ID  a  sense  it  has  {Jaoed  the  Uni- 
versity under  bonds  to  continue  athletic 
sports  until  the  structure  is  paid  for. 
There  is  still  due  upon  it  a  debt  of  $49,- 
881.95;  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take 
$50,000  more  to  finish  it,  and  after  it  is 
done  it  is  a  structure  which  can  be  used 
only  a  comparatively  few  days  in  the  year. 
Said  the  Harvard  BvUetirtt  the  oigan 
of  the  athletic  interest,  on  Decemba  12, 
1906:  "It  is  a  rather  striking  oom- 
mentaiy  on  the  American  system  that 
during  the  recent  footbaD  season  in  Cam- 
bridge not  only  was  all  the  attention  of 
trainers  and  coaches  devoted  to  some  00 
or  70  men  (out  of  certainly  some  thou- 
sands of  students),  but  the  great  Stadium, 
which  was  constructed  for  Harvard  ath- 
letes, was  closed  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  undeigraduates."  It  is  a  setting  for 
the  "lime-light.- 

Its  enormous  expense  was  justified  by 
the  daim  that  some  perfectly  safe  accom- 
modation should  be  provided  for  the 
great  crowds  which  attend  the  games  of 
football,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that 
there  was  always  danger  of  fire  when  the 
spectators  are  crowded  upon  wooden 
stands.  During  the  autumn,  when  per- 
sons are  dad  in  heavy  wocJen  garments, 
this  danger  is  much  less  than  it  is  in  the 
spring  and  smnmer,  when  numbers  of 
young  girls  in  light  summer  dresses  wit- 
ness the  games  of  baseball,  but  the 
Stadium  makes  no  provision  for  these 
games,  and  those  who  attend  them  are 
still  exposed  to  all  the  risks  which  come 
from  wooden  seats.  How  long  the  Stad- 
ium may  endure  is  an  open  question,  but 
while  it  stands  it  wiU  remain  a  conspicu- 
ous evidence  of  the  fact  that  25  years  ago 
Harvard  College  taught  its  students  to 
care  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  athletic 
sports,  and  that  the  lesson  then  taught 
has  endured  during  a  quarter  of  a  oen- 
tuiy  of  life  in  the  outside  world. 
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A  change  in  the  rules  of  football  is  no 
adequate  remedy  for  this  situation.  The 
only  way  of  cheddng  the  unhealthy  in- 
terest in  intercdleg:iate  sports  with  all 
its  evil  concomitants  to  school  and  col- 
lege is  to  take  away  the  occasions  which 
excite  this  interest.  The  only  way  of 
teaching  the  students  that  such  contests 
are  not  of  supreme  importance  is  to  let 
them  see  how  easily  they  can  live  without 
4hem.  So  long  as  the  contests  continue 
they  will  excite  the  same  interest  that 
they  do  now;  the  desire  to  win  will  be 
just  as  great  and  lead  to  the  same  results. 
If  we  really  wish  to  stop  the  abuses  we 
must  stop  for  a  time  at  least  the** inter- 
collegiate combats,  "as  one  witness  pro- 
perly called  them. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  champions  of 
athletics  that  intercollegiate  contests  are 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  great  body 
of  the  students  exercise,  and  that  if  they 
were  abandoned  the  young  men  would 
turn  to  idleness  and  dissipation  with 
worse  results  upon  the  cdlege  morals 
than  excessive  interest  in  athletics  pro- 
duces. Neither  of  these  claims  can  be 
sustained.  For  example,  by  the  report  of 
the  Athletic  Conunittee  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1903,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  people  who  i^yed  lawn 
tennis  was  1302,  those  who  took  gym- 
nasium practice  1622,  those  who  played 
golf  640,  and  in  the  President's  report 
he  says  *'that  the  exercises  in  which  the 
public  is  most  interested,  namely,  foot- 
ball, basebaD,  and  rowing,  were  ser- 
viceable to  much  smaller  numbers  of 
students."  It  is  probable  that  interest  in 
lawn  tennis,  gymnasium  exercise,  row- 
ing, and  golf  would  continue  notwith- 
standing that  all  intercollegiate  contests 
were  abolished,  and  it  is  in  fact  probable 
that  the  attention  of  the  students  would 
be  directed  more  to  sports  of  this  charac- 
ter and  to  competitions  among  them- 
selves, with  effects  upon  their  physical 


and  moral  characters  at  least  as  bene- 
ficial as  those  which  have  come  from  the 
undue  stimulus  of  intercollegiate  con- 
tests. 

Said  Dr.  Saigent,  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium,  on  March  6,  1006:  "The 
crying  need  of  our  colleges  to-day  is 
not  for  the  highly  specialized  and  over- 
strenuous  games  that  only  a  few  men 
can  play,  but  for  more  simple  games 
in  which  a  greater  number  may  take 
part."  Said  the  Harvard  Bulletin  of 
December  12,  1906:  "In  this  countiy 
we  devote  enough  attention  to  athlet- 
ics; the  trouble  is  that  very  few  men 
are  benefited  by  these  sports.  Something 
should  be  done  to  arouse  more  general 
interest  in  athletics;  not  merely  the  kind 
of  interest  which  draws  men  to  the  foot- 
ball field  to  see  others  play,  but  the 
kind  of  interest  which  will  lead  every  stu- 
dent to  take  interest  in  some  form  of 
exercise. 

Said  the  Rev.  Endicott  Peabody,  head- 
master of  Groton,  as  reported  in  the  Har- 
vard BvUeHn  of  November  14,  1906: 
"  During  the  past  ten  years  —  or  more  — 
we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  sports 
are  fun.  A  successful  Freshman  foot^ 
ball  player  was  asked  if  he  enjoyed  play- 
ing on  his  Freshman  eleven.  He  replied 
that  he  was  glad  to  make  the  team,  but 
there  was  no  fun  in  it.  A  result  of  our 
entering  sports  in  order  to  win  and  not 
to  get  recreation  from  them  is  that  we 
have  concentrated  all  our  energy  upon 
one  <Mr,  at  the  most,  two  teams.  The  rest 
of  the  college  have  been  neglected  in 
coaching.  Everything  has  been  done 
to  make  the  'Varsity  team  successful. 
We  have  lavished  money  upon  them, 
and  they  have  lavished  it  upon  them- 
selves; we  have  wasted  hours  loafing 
upon  the  side-lines  in  order  to  'encour- 
age the  team';  we  have  shouted  our- 
selves hoarse  in  order  to  rattle  the  other 
side;  we  have  been  persuading  our- 
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selves  that  it  is  all  right  for  men  to  do  in 
football,  baseball,  and  in  other  branches 
of  athletics,  what  gentlemen  would  not 
do  in  a  few  of  our  games.  What  we  need 
to-day  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  and 
in  those  institutions  in  which  young  men 
are  living  a  common  life,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  of  amateur  sport,  a  spirit 
of  love  for  the  game  itself,  of  delight  in 
activity  and  health,  and  physical  devel- 
opment, a  spirit  that  cares  fen*  success, 
as  eveiy  right-minded  man  enjoys  suc- 
cess, as  a  result  of  vigorous  effort,  but 
which  can  take  defeat  in  a  simple,  man- 
ly way,  and  would  rather  give  up  any 
game  than  attempt  to  win  it  through 
means  unworthy  of  a  Christian  gentle- 


The  surgeons  in  charge  of  the  football 
squad,  in  their  report  published  on 
January  8,  1906,  in  the  Harvard  Bvl- 
Utmy  say:  '* There  were  150  men  alto- 
gether in  the  football  squad,  of  whom 
50  at  least  played  but  a  veiy  short  time, 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  or  two. 
Of  the  remaining  100  only  70  can  be  said 
to  represent  the  real  playing  strength  of 
the  football  squad."  This  measures  the 
effect  of  intercoll^fiate  football  upon 
the  physical  exercise  of  the  students  at 
large.  The  statements  which  have  been 
quoted  come  from  the  conspicuous 
friends  of  athletic  sports,  and  they  tend 
to  show  that  so  far  from  stimulating  gen- 
eral exercise  among  the  students  inter- 
collegiate contests  have  no  such  effect 
and  that  the  ciying  need  is  something 
that  shall  **  arouse  more  general  interest 
in  athletics." 

The  charge  that  the  students  would 
lead  less  healthful  and  less  moral  lives 
seems  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  young  men 
who  constitute  the  student  body.  They 
are  in  no  way  different  from  the  students 
who  graduated  from  the  College  during 
the  centuries  which  preceded  athletic 
contests.    The  temptations  which  beset 


youth  were  just  as  great  then  as  they  are 
now,  but  the  graduates  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege during  the  years  before  1850,  v^o 
had  no  intercollegiate  sports  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  bodily  exercise,  were 
certainly  just  as  creditable  a  body  of  men, 
were  as  eminent  and  as  useful  citizens 
as  those  who  have  left  the  College  under 
the  more  recent  dispensation.  If  f orno 
other  purpose  a  suspensbn  of  intercol- 
legiate sports  for  a  few  years  would  be* 
useful  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
false  these  chaiges  against  the  students 
are,  and  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  they  can  lead  healthy  and  moral 
lives  without  the  hysterical  interest  in 
athletic  contests  which  now  make  su<^ 
draughts  upon  their  time  and  thdff  at- 
tention. In  the  words  of  Prof.  Ames, 
"It  would  enable  us  to  determine  by 
actual  experiment  whether  domestic  ath- 
letics are  more  valuable  than  interool- 
legiate  athletics  in  promoting  a  general 
participation  by  students  in  open-air 
sports." 

No  young  man  can  be  prevented  from 
taking  an  interest  in  athletic  exercise, 
and  it  is  a  taste  which  does  not  need  un- 
due stimulation.  The  athletic  grounds 
of  the  College,  its  Gymnasium,  the 
river,  the  tennis-courts,  and  the  countiy 
which  lies  behind  Cambridge,  offer  the 
same  and  more  than  the  same  oppor- 
tunities which  their  fathers  enjoyed  and 
friendly  contests  among  themselves  will 
give  them  all  the  needed  stimulus. 

But  if  these  contests  are  to  continue 
there  are  certain  evils  which  at  least  should 
be  stopped,  and  one  is  the  present  waste 
of  money.  As  the  Cdlege  and  commun- 
ity grow,  and  as  interest  in  gladiaUml 
shows  increases,  the  receipts  from  gate 
money  will  increase,  and  where  money 
comes  easily  it  goes  easily.  Men  wiD 
always  spend  freely  the  money  which 
th^  control,  when  economy  does  not  help 
them,  and  expenditureoosts  themnothiug. 
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If  the  m<mey  which  is  spent  on  athletics 
were  raised  by  contributions  from  the 
students  or  the  friends  of  athletics,  ex- 
travagance would  be  unpopular,  and 
economy  would  be  enforced.  Students 
can  learn  at  least  one  profitable  lesson  in 
college  if  they  are  taught  the  value  of 
money  and  the  uses  of  economy,  and  th^ 
will  never  practise  this  virtue  while  their 
coffers  overflow  with  gate  mon^.  Ath- 
letic sports  got  on  without  it  for  many 
years,  and  can  do  so  more  easily  now 
with  a  laiger  constituency  to  draw  from. 
The  following  report  of  Lorin  F.  DeUnd, 
who  was  one  of  the  Conmiittee  that  re- 
vised the  football  rules,  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  Board. 
It  was  published  in  the  BvUetin  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1906:  "While  agreeing  with  the 
above  recommendations  as  far  as  they 
go,  I  do  not  think  they  go  far  enough  to 
remedy  the  present  demoralization  in 
football.  I  feel  that  the  game  has  lost 
its  just  proportions  by  the  introduction 
of  mercantile  standards,  and  as  a  correct- 
ive, I  advocate  the  abolition  of  gate  re- 
ceipts. I  do  not  see  why  a  matdi  game 
between  students  of  competing  colleges 
should  not  be  played  before  invited 
guests  as  in  the  Army-Navy  contest. 
When  a  single  game  between  Harvard 
and  Yale  brings  in  gate  receipts  of  $80,- 
000,  I  think  that  commercialism  has 
found  good  soil  for  propagating  serious 
evils." 

There  is  enough  money  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  on  Athletic 
Sports  to  pay  the  debt  on  the  Stadium, 
and  a  large  part  of  this  at  least  should 
have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  this 
debt  some  months  ago.  This  payment 
will  leave  the  University  free  from  the 
embarrassment  caused  by  the  debt  But 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  fA  Harvard  College  to  pur- 
sue a  policy  which  it  believes  detri- 
mental to  the  students  because  it  is  pro- 


fitable pecuniarily,  and  to  permit  the 
young  men  in  its  charge  to  take  part  in 
the  gladiatorial  shows  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  which  is  made  thereby.  Our 
policy  in  the  matter  of  athletics  should 
be  in  no  way  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations. 

It  would  seem  also  as  if  the  Govern- 
ing Boards  might  help  the  Committee 
on  Athletics  *'to  reform  intercollegiate 
athletics*'  by  dispensing  "not  only  with 
the  services  of  .hired  professionals,  but 
also  with  all  outside  assistance."  It 
would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  chaige  of 
(Mxif essionalism  were  better  founded  when 
the  chaige  of  an  athletic  team  isgiven  to 
a  "hired  professional"  than  when  one  of 
its  members  has  accepted  pay  Ux  in- 
struction in  athletics  from  a  casual  pupil. 
To  quote  again  from  Prof.  Ames,  whose 
interest  in  athletics  has  never  failed: 
"First  of  all,  the  employment  of  paid 
coaches  should  be  abandoned.  I  do  not 
see  wl^  any  Harvard  man  should  take 
any  interest  in  the  so-called  Harvard- 
Yale  boat-race.  What  matters  it  to  us 
whether  Mr.  Wray  or  Mr.  Kennedy 
wins  that  race?  Every  one  knows  that 
if  we  had  Mr.  Courtney  as  coach 
we  should  win  nineteen  out  of  twenfy 
races.  So  in  football.  The  game  this 
year  was  won,  not  by  the  Yale  eleven, 
but  by  Mr.  Camp.  If  Harvard  and  Yale 
had  exchanged  coaches,  we  should  have 
won  by  a  laiger  margin  than  that  to  Yale's 
credit  in  the  actual  game.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  do  away  with  all  coaching 
except  by  the  undergraduates  themselves. 
The  ccmtests  would  then  be  genuine  tests 
of  the  athletic  skill  and  generalship  of 
the  students  of  the  competing  colleges. 
The  competition  would  be  sport  instead 
of  business." 

Finally,  it  seems  idle  to  expect  that  the 
evils  fA  intercollegiate  football  will  be 
remedied  by  any  change  in  the  rules. 
Th^  may  reduce  the  chances  of  phys- 
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ical  injuiy,  long  disregarded  but  at  last 
admitted  to  be  excessive;  they  may  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  players  to  cheat. 
While  the  game  is  on  probation,  as  it  was 
last  year,  an  improvement  is  noted.  When 
it  has  again  weathered  the  storm,  its  old 
features  will  reappear.  The  rules  have 
been  changed  several  times  before,  and 
each  time  we  have  been  told  that  its 
bad  features  were  cured,  only  to  learn 
in  a  very  short  time  that  it  was  worse 
than  before.  History  w^  probably  re- 
peat itself,  and  certainly  no  change  in 
the  rules  can  affect  in  the  least  the  in- 
jury which  is  done  to  education  by  the 
entirely  excessive  interest  which  it  ex- 
cites among  boys  at  school  and  students 
in  college. 

Of  the  changes  in  Uie  rules  themselves, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  is  quoted  in  the  Bui' 
letin  of  April  25,  1006,  as  saying  that 
"the  changes  in  the  football  rules  would 
make  no  essential  difference  in  the  rough- 
ness of  the  game,  but  that  the  improve- 
ment in  this  particular  would  depend  on 
the  spirit  of  the  players." 

Their  probable  effect  may  be  guessed 
from  the  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  Dibblee, 
the  eminent  football  player,  in  the  Bid- 
lain  of  March  7,  1906:  "(6)  Provide 
that  time  may  be  taken  out  for  injuries 
only  a  certain  number  of  times  during 
each  half,  say  deven^  and  after  it  has 
been  taken  out  for  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  injuries,  should  another  injury 
occur,  compel  the  game  to  go  on  with- 
out the  services  of  the  injured  player 
unless  a  substitute  is  called  to  take  his 
place." 

Dr.  Sargent,  in  the  BvRetin  of  March 
6, 1906,  said :  "  No  sport  has  long  thriven 
among  gentlemen  that  admits  of  violent 
personal  contact.  This  is  the  factor  in 
sport  that  has  killed  boxing  and  wrest- 
ling as  athletic  contests  in  the  colleges, 
and  it  is  the  fundamental  objection  to 
football  as  at  present  played.  The  only 


way  to  prevent  injuries  from  objection- 
able personal  contact  and  violent  colli- 
sions in  football  is  to  stop  trying  to  ad- 
vance the  ball  toward  the  opponents 
goal  by  running  with  it."  The  rules  are 
not  changed  in  this  respect.  The  well- 
known  player  on  the  Harvard  team, 
Karl  Brill,  in  a  published  interview,  says 
of  the  mass  play  as  compared  with  the 
open  play:  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  very  little  choice,  if  any,  between  these 
two  styles  of  play  so  far  as  the  player*s 
physical  safety  is  concerned.  Within  the 
last  three  years  it  has  been  the  privilege 
iA  the  writer  [BriU]  to  have  *  heart  to 
heart*  talks  with  31  prominent  football 
layers  in  the  East.  (These  players  were 
interviewed  at  random.  17  of  them  have 
made  their  university  beam.  They  repre- 
sent ^\e  universities  and  have  been 
active  on  the  gridiron  as  early  as  1891  to 
the  present  time.)  In  the  course  of  these 
interviews  only  one  man,  a  Freshman, 
was  in  favor  of  the  game.  The  others, 
after  dose  questioning,  became  quite 
frank  in  condemning  it.  ...  If  we  can 
have  the  football  problem  investigated 
.  .  .  perhaps  then  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  have  a  unanimous  opinion  of  the  game 
...  the  opinion  that  football  is  wrong 
...  From  its  very  conception  football 
is  wrong." 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  head- 
master of  Groton,  as  published  in  the 
Harvard  BtMeHn^  November  14,  1906: 
"But,  as  a  former  university  coach  once 
remarked,  'It  is  difficult  to  frame  rules 
which  eleven  men,  lying  awake  nights  to 
circumvent,  cannot  find  a  way  out  of.' 
The  alterations  in  the  rules  seem  to  pro- 
mise improvement,  and  yet  the  rules  can 
still  be  evaded.  The  danger  of  pulling 
muscles  and  sinews,  which  was  the  result 
of  mass  plays,  is  certainly  reduced;  but 
there  will  be  breaking  of  bones  and  seri- 
ous accidents  from  tackling  in  the  open 
field,  and  men  who  are  bent  upon  injur- 
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mg  others  will  always  find  a  chance  in 
such  a  game  as  this.  Umpires  and  re- 
ferees, even  though  there  be  dozens  of 
them,  cannot  see  eveiything;  and  the 
veiy  fact  that  the  punishments  are  m<n« 
drastic  may  make  the  officiab  a  little  less 
ready  to  inflict  them/* 

The  increase  of  the  detective  fotoe, 
the  heavier  punishments,  the  diminished 
chances  for  concealment  which  the 
changed  rules  insure,  do  not  really 
touch  the  deep-rooted  evil  which  Prof. 
Lowell  thus  described  in  Septemba, 
1006:  "Every  cme  at  all  familiar  with 
the  game  knows  perfectly  well  that  foot- 
ball elevens  do  not  play  absolutely  upon 
honor;  that  every  team  does  things  which 
the  umpire  could  not  sanction  if  he  knew 
them;  things  done  not  merely  in  hot 
blood,  but  deliberately,  because  they  will 
help  to  win  the  game.  The  extent  of  such 
infractions  of  the  ostensible  rules  varies, 
of  course;  but  whether  great  or  smaU 
they  are  justified  by  the  players  them- 
selves on  the  grounds  that  their  oppo- 
nents, as  is  well  known,  do  the  same  and 
worse;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  team 
that  does  not  honestly  believe  the  oppo- 
nent's lapses  from  virtue  to  be  greater 
than  its  own.  So  far  as  our  colleges  are 
fostering  on  a  small  scale  among  their 
undergraduates  this  very  spirit  of  lack  of 
confidence,  they  are  doing  just  what  they 
ought  not  to  do.  They  should  stand  not 
merely  for  education,  in  the  sense  of  im- 
parting knowledge  and  training  the  in- 
tellectual powers;  they  should  stand  also 
and  it  ought  to  be  their  chief  glory 
to  stand,  as  places  where  character  is 
moulded  and  citizens  of  the  finest  type 
are  made.  They  ought  to  counteract  the 
defects  of  our  dvflization,  and,  as  one  of 
the  chief  weaknesses  of  our  time,  this 
spirit  of  distrust."  * 

If  we  want  a  voice  from  the  under- 

1  Harvard  Oraduatet*  Maoarine,  Sept., 
1906,  pp.  9,  10. 


graduates,  this  is  what  the  Class  Orator 
of  1906  said  in  his  oration:  "It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  that,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, men  when  playing  on  col- 
lege teams  make  use  of  tricks  and  under- 
hand devices  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
use  in  an  individual  match.  There  is 
great  desire  in  the  college  at  large  to  win. 
The  college  does  not  care  particularly 
about  the  game  itself;  it  is  willing  to 
win  by  cheering,  if  the  team  can't  win 
by  skiU." 

A  game  which  has  produced  such  ef- 
fects should  be  stopped  now. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  mere 
expression  of  their  opinions  and  wishes 
by  the  Groveming  Boards  has  had  little 
weight  with  the  Committee  on  Athletics, 
and  a  more  distinct  direction  seems 
needed. 

In  order  to  formulate  the  conclusions 
of  this  report  the  following  votes  are 
recommended: 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic  Sports  be  directed  not  to  permit  any 
further  intercollegiate  games  until  the 
further  action  of  the  Corporation  and 
Board  of  Overseers. 

If  this  vote  does  not  pass. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic  Sports  be  directed  not  to  permit  any 
intercollegiate  games  out  of  New  Eng- 
land or  on  any  days  except  Saturdays  and 
holidays,  and  that  no  student  be  per- 
mitted on  this  account  to  be  absent  from 
Cambridge  more  than  two  consecutive 
days. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  be  directed  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  number  c^  intercollegiate 
contests  and  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ing Boards  the  schedules  of  games  which 
they  recommend  before  adopting  the 
same  for  any  year  after  1007. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  be  directed  to  permit  no  fur- 
ther intenx>Uc^te  games  of  football. 
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Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic  Sports  be  directed  not  to  pennit 
the  employment  of  any  paid  coach  or 
trainer  by  any  athletic  oiganizatbn»  crew 
or  team. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  be  directed  not  to  permit  the 
ooUecticm  of  any  entrance  fee  or  other 
chaige  from  persons  wishing  to  witness 
college  games,  but  that  th^  may  taJke 
such  other  steps  to  regulate  admission 
thereto  as  seem  to  them  proper. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  Ath- 
letic Sports  be  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

MOOBIIELD  SrOBET. 
Fifrmory  27, 1907. 

OVERSEERS'  COMMITTEES,  1907. 

BlecUoff.  Moorfield  Storey,  J.  J.  Starrow, 
8.  M.  Weld,  W.  C.  Loripg,  Edmund  Wetmore. 

BepcrU  and  Retolutuma,  C.  F.  Adams,  E. 
P.  Seavw,  Winalow  Warrsn,  C.  E.  Norton, 

F.  L.  Higginaon,  Moses  Williams,  h.  A. 
fVothingham. 

ON  DBPABnmm. 

Divmity  SehooL  P.  R.  Frothinffham, 
James  DeNoimandie,  Daniel  Merriman,  H. 
S.  Sears,  A.  S.  Johnson,  F.  H.  Rowley,  J.  A. 
Bellows.  A.  M.  Lord. 

Law  ScAoot.  William  G.  Lorlng.  James  T. 
'  Mitchell,  Edmund  Wetmore,  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis,  Joseph  B.  Warner,  Qeorge  Putnam. 

Medical  and  Dental  Sdu>oU.  D.  W.  Cheeper, 

G.  B.  Shattuck,  G.  F.  Folsom.  Alexander 
Cochrane,  E.  D.  Godman,  W.  S.  Bigelow, 
H.  H.  Sprague,  L.  D.  Shepard,  H.  S.  Howe, 
G.  F.  Fabyan,  H.  P.  Bowditoh. 

BusMy/nsftfuKon.  Carroll  Dunham,  Moor- 
field Storey,  J.  A.  Beebe,  W.  C.  Baylies,  John 
Lowell,  A.  H.  Parker,  W.  H.  Ruddick,  W.  8. 
Appleton,  I.  S.  Whiting. 

Library.  F.  R.  Appleton,  8.  A.  Green,  C. 
G.  Smith,  Franois  Shaw.  G.  M.  Lane,  W.  R. 
Thayer.  G.  Lee  Peabody,  G.  W.  Andrews, 
James  Loeb. 

Obmrvatory.  E.  P.  Seayer,  H.  S.  Huide- 
koper,  G.  S.  Fairohild,  Simon  Newoomb, 
R.  T.  Paine.  C.  P.  Bowditoh,  O.  I.  Alden, 
Anna  P.  Draper  (Mrs.  Henry  Draper),  G.R. 
Agassis,  Elihu  Thomson. 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanical  Mumum, 
F.  A.  Delano,  David  Pingree,  N.  G.  Nash. 
Oliver  Ames,  E.  C.  Lee,  Mary  Lee  Ware 
(Miss).  E.  F.  Atkins.  A.  F.  Estobrook,  Walter 
Hunnewell,  W.  P.  Wilson,  T.  E.  Proctor. 

Qray  Herbarium,    Moms  Williams,  G.  G. 


Kennedy,  N.  T.  Kidder,  E.  F.  Williams.  Wal- 
ter  Deane,  G.  W.  Hamjnond,  G.  R.  White, 
J.  E.  Thayer,  J.  R.  Leeson. 

Univerniy  Mxteeum.  D.  W.  CSieever,  Au- 
gustus Hemenway ,  G.  F.  Folsom .  G.  P.  Gard- 
ner. R.  L.  Agassis,  F.  N.  Balch,  H.  8.  Hunn»- 
weU. 

AftMSum  of  Comparative  Zoology-  1^*  W. 
Gheever,  G.  F.  Folsom,  Louis  Oabot,  D.  L. 
Pickman,  William  Brewster,  J.  E.  Thayer. 

Peabody  Mueemm.    Augustus  Hemenway, 

C.  P.  Bowditch,  H.  W.  Haynes,  J.  W. 
Fewkes,  G.  J.  Blake,  C.  B.  Moore,  E.  C.  Lee. 

Chrmanie  Mueeum.  H.  W.  Putnam,  A.  A. 
lawrenoe,  Louis  Pnag,  C.  S.  Houghton, 
Heinrioh  Gonried,  G.  A.  Bartlett,  O.  H 
Kahn. 

Arnold  Arboretum.  S.  M.  Weld,  Augustus 
Hemenway,  Walter  Hunnewell,  C.  E.  Strata 
ton,  Mary  S.  Ames  (Miss),  Abby  A.  Bradley 
(Miss),  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Thayer, 

F.  G.  Webster.  F.  S.  Moseley. 

Semitic  Af  useum  and  Divieion  of  Semitic 
Lanouaoee  and  Hietory.  J.  H.  Sohiff,  W.  G. 
Loring,  Isidor  Straus,  Geoige  Wigglesworth, 
W.  G.  Endioott,  J.  W.  Morss,  H.  W.  Pea- 
body, David  A.  Ellis,  H.  E.  Davidson. 

FoQo  Mumum,  C.  E.  Norton,  J.  R.  Cool- 
idge,  Francis  Bartlett,  F.  D.  Millet,  Francis 
Bullard,  James  Loeb,  E.  W.  Emerson. 

Lawrence  Scientific  Sthool  and  the  QradwOe 
School  of  AppUed  Science.  F.  P.  Fish,  H.  & 
Huidekoper,  E.  D.  Leavitt.  John  Lawrence, 
A.  L.  Rotch.  C.  H.  Manning,  J.  J.  Myers, 
Philip  Stockton,  H.  V.  Hayes. 

Oraduate  Sdtool  of  Arte  and  Seiencee.  W. 
W.  Goodwin.  8.  D.  Brooks.  G.  M.  Lane,  Ed- 
ward Forbes,  A.  L.  Rotch,  G.  P.  Bowditoh, 
Owen  Wister,  Edward  Robinson. 

Jeffereon  Phyeical  Laboratory  and  DeparU 
ment  of  Phyeice,  A.  L.  Rotoh.  F.  P.  Fish, 
T.  J.  0>olidge,  Elihu  Thomson,  E.  D.  Lea- 
vitt, E.  G.  Lee.  Samuel  Hill.  H.  V.  Hayes. 

Chemical  Laboratory.    D.  W.  (Gheever.  E. 

D.  Pearoe.  G.  F.  Folsom.  Woloott  Gibbs, 
Edward  Mallinckrodt,  Qifford  Richardson, 
J.  M.  Grafts.  Joseph  Wharton. 

Stillman  Infirmary.  G.  J.  Blake,  D.  W. 
Gheever,  Augustus  Hemenway.  G.  B.  Shat- 
tuck, G.  F.  Folsom,  J.  A.  Stilhnan,  P.  B. 
Howard,  J.  T.  G.  Nichols. 

Phyeical  Training.  Athletic  Sporte,  and 
Sanitary  Condition  of  aU  BuHdinge.  F.  L. 
Higginson,  Moses  Williams,  L.  A.  Frothing- 
ham,  E.  D.  Brandegee.  R.  F.  CSark,  Edwin 
Famham,  M.  H.  Richardson.  William 
Hooper.  C.  J.  B.lake.  S.  H.  Durgin. 

Univereiiy  ChapeL   George  Wigglesworth, 

G.  A.  Gordon.  William  Lawrence.  P.  R. 
Frothingham,  S.  M.  Crothers,  R.  W.  Boyden. 
W.  DeW.  Hyde. 

Relation  of  the  Univereity  to  Secondary 
&Ju>ole.  E.  P.  Seaver,  A.  A.  Lawrence.  J.  J. 
Storrow,  J.  G.  Hart,  W.  G.  Sabipe,  E.  H. 
Wells,  E.  J.  Goodwin,  A.  £.  Steams,  W.  G. 
Bates. 

TVwMwvr't  Aeoounte.     Moms  WiHisma, 
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8.  M.  Weld.  Samuel  HiU,  W.  C.  Endioott, 
Gordon  Abbott,  G.  St.  L.  Abbott,  Allan 
Forbes,  Arthur  Lyman,  R.  C.  Storey,  J.  L. 
Baltonstall. 

FOn  THX  OOXiLBOB. 

On  Oavemment,  Moorfield  Storey,  Wil- 
liam LAWrence,  Robert  Grant,  £.  P.  Seaver, 
Window  Warren,  G.  M.  Lane,  C.  C.  Jackaon. 

rOR  THE  OOUXtSES  OF  INBTBUCTION. 

Indie  Philoloffy.  E.  H.  HaU,  A.  V.  W. 
Jaokflon,  W.  S.  Bigelow. 

CloBties.  G.  M.  Lane.  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
W.  A.  Gardner,  B.  S.  Ladd,  James  Loeb, 
H.  B.  Chapin,  Prentiss  Cummings,  W.  K. 
Richardson. 

Bngliih  LUenUure.  Robert  Grant.  S.  M. 
Crothers.  Hammond  Lamont,  W.  R.  Thayer. 

Compontion  cofid  Rhetoric.  C.  F.  Adams, 
G.  R.  Nutter,  £.  S.  Martin,  Hammond  La- 
mont. 

German.  F.  P.  Fish.  G.  F.  Arnold,  M.  W. 
Davis. 

French.  J.  T.  Coolidge.  Jr..  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
Gordon  Abbott,  Francis  McLennan. 

Italian,  Spaniih^  and  Romance  PhUologV' 
G.  B.  Shattuok,  W.  R.  Thayer,  J.  R.  Coolidge, 
James  Geddes.  Jr..  W.  B.  de  las  Caaas. 

History.  J.  F.  Rhodes.  John  Noble.  W.  F. 
Wharton,  W.  R.  Thayer. 

Government.  F.  P.  Fish.  J.  T.  Mitchell.  C. 
8.  Hamlin,  S.  W.  McOall. 

Political  Economy.  A.  T.  Lyman,  G.  S. 
FairchUd,  F.  A.  Delano.  J.  F.  Moors.  J.  W. 
Farley. 

G.  B.  Dorr,  R.  C.  Cabot.  R. 
C.  Robbins,  W.  R.  Warren, 


PhiloBophy, 
H.  Dana.  R. 
Joseph  Lee. 

Education.  J.  J.  Storrow.  E.  P.  Seaver. 
J.  F.  Moors,  W.  T.  Piper,  G.  D.  Gushing.  F. 
P.  Cabot. 

Fine  Arte  and  Architecture.  C.  H.  Walker. 
F.  P.  Vinton.  R.  C.  Sturgis.  D.  H.  Bumham. 
E.  C.  Tarbell.  Holker  Abbott. 

Mueic.  Arthur  Foote.  E.  B.  HiU.  P.  L. 
Atherton.  G.  A.  Burdett. 

Mathematice.  W.  L.  Putnam,  Simon  New- 
oomb,  Philip  Stockton. 

Enoineering.  J.  R.  Worcester,  J.  J.  Stor- 
zow.  C.  H.  Manning,  F.  P.  Fish,  C.  C. 
Schneider,  E.  W.  Rice.  Jr..  E.  A.  Clark. 

Botany.  N.  C.  Nash.  G.  G.  Kennedy. Walter 
Deane,  E.  L.  Rand. 

Zodlogy.  D.  W.  Cheever,  William  Brewster. 
C.  F.  Folsom,  Walter  Faxon,  J.  E.  Thayer. 
J.  C.  Phillips. 

Geology,  Mineralooy,  and  Petrooraphy.  R. 
L.  Agassis.  W.  S.  Bigelow,  G.  P.  Gardner. 
W.  E.  C.  Eustis,  Raphael  Pumpelly.  B.  K. 
Emerson,  H.  E.  Gregory. 

Mining  and  Metallurgy.  J.  H.  Hammond. 
C.  P.  Perin,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Q.  A. 
Shaw.  Jr..  F.  H.  Taylor,  £.  C.  Felton,  Hen- 
nen  Jennings,  B.  B.  Thayer,  A.  F.  Holden. 

Forestry.  C.  F.  Adams,  J.  W.  Brooks, 
J.  S.  Russell.  Henry  James,  2d. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT, 

1906-06. 

The  Annual  Statement  for  last  year  of 
the  Treasurer,  C.  F.  Adams,  2d,  '88, 
shows  that  the  principal  on  July  81, 1006, 
amounted  to  $19,077,911.71  as  against 
$18,086,025.71,  the  preceding  year.  The 
net  income  on  investments  was  4.74  per 
cent,  a  decrease  of  0.18  per  cent;  the 
total  income  from  investments  was  $862,- 
809.25;  total  receipts,  $2,360,618.49,  in- 
cluding gifts  amounting  to  $358,819.98 
for  immediate  use.  Gifts  for  capital  ac- 
count, $1,859,298.28.  Total  amount  of 
income,  excluding  gifts,  $1,686,428.08. 
Among  the  large  items  of  investments  are 
mcMtgages,  notes,  etc.,  $1,130,000;  rail- 
road bonds,  $5,147,001.67;  traction 
bonds,  $1,584,641.14;  sundry  bonds, 
$2,840,487.61;  raihroad  stocks,  $1,121,- 
817.18;  manufacturing  and  telephone 
stocks,  $473,062.77;  real  estate  trust 
stocks,  $695,421.60;  real  estate,  $2,424.- 
720.45. 

Balanced  Summary  of  the  Tablee. 


Receipts. 

Pasrments. 

University....  $   203.696.01 

6129.962.84 

College 

2.360.618.49 

904,998.63 

library 

67,141.24 

78,447.70 

Div.  School... 

40.843.06 

43.812.48 

Law  School... 

265.200.24 

99.521.62 

Med.  School... 

314.580.74 

152,660.29 

Dental  School. 

31.311.27 

23,718.28 

Bussey  Inst.. . 

18.920.55 

17.237.90 

Arnold    Arbo- 

retum 

47,359.18 

29.166.53 

BoUn.  Garden 

and   Botan. 

Museum.... 

10.296.48 

10.720.34 

Gray     Herba- 

rium  

12.177.61 

11,325.  20 

Observatory. . 

67,176.97 

58,622.20 

Mus.  of  Com- 

parative Zo- 

ology  

40.048.65 

38,813.10 

Peabody  Mus. 

11.007.99 

10.600.00 

Semitic  Mus... 

11.884.03 

8,281.6 

Germanic  Mus. 

20.338.39 

518.24 

Fogg  Art  Mus. 

5.724.04 

•  6.386.83 

ical  Labora- 

tory  

7.360.29 

5,943.19 

Appleton  Cha- 

pel  

2.419.01 

2,419.01 
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Departments^  Schools,  Museums. 
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PhilUpfl  Brooke 

Houae 

1.627.90 

1.455.22 

Hemenway 

Gymnaaium 

3,127.12 

3.127.12 

StUlman      In- 

firmary  

23.102.13 

20,257.31 

Sundry  Funds 

for    Special 

Purposes... 

23,789.50 

21,837.52 

Construction 

Accounts. . . 

827333.00 

735,180.11 

Simdry     Ao- 

oounts 

026.407.15 

470.582.55 

14.834.081.73 

12,803.005.73 

Total  amount 

of  receipts. . 

94,834,081.73 

Less  gifts  for 

capital     ao- 

count 

1.850.208.23 

12,075,683.50 

Total  amount 

of  payments 

2,803.005.73 

Balance,  which 

is  the  net  in- 

crease  of  Funds  and  bal- 

ances, excluding  gifts  for 

capital 

.      182,587.77 

The  Statement  this  year  has  a  com- 
]^ete  and  valuaUe  index,  which  enables 
one  to  turn  readily  to  any  item  in  the 
ISO  pages. 

DEPART1VIENT&  SCHOOLa 
MUSEUMS. 

THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORT. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  called 
attention,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1900. 
to  the  amoimt  of  unpublished  material 
which  was  awaiting  publication  at  that 
time.  This  material  covered  a  wide 
field  of  astronomical  research.  It  em- 
braced photometric  studies  of  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter,  which  had  been  carried 
on  since  1878;  the  determination  of  the 
magnitudes  of  large  numbers  of  stars  in 
both  the  northern  and  southern  heavens; 
extensive  discoveries,  and  investigations 
concerning  variable  stars;  researches  in 
regard  to  the  spectra  of  the  brighter 
stars;  studies  of  new  stars;  photographic 
studies  of  clusters  and  variables;  lunar 
and  planetary  studies;  meteorological 
observations  at  Blue  Hill  and  at  different 
stations  in  Peru;  and  various  miscella- 


neous investigations.  Altogether,  they 
would  fill  28  quarto  volumes  of  200  or 
SOO  pages  each.  Some  of  these  volumes 
still  needed  a  large  amoimt  of  work  in 
the  way  of  computation  and  reduction, 
but  about  half  of  them  were  ready  for 
prompt  publication,  provided  sufficient 
funds  for  this  purpose  were  available. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  been  published,  mak- 
ing in  all  somewhat  more  than  eleven 
volumes  61  the  Annals.  The  present 
year,  also,  will  probably  see  a  greater 
output  in  publication  than  any  (xwious 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Observatory. 
Through  gifts  for  the  purpose  by  friends 
of  the  institution,  additional  funds  have 
been  available  for  publication.  Even 
thus  the  publishing  department  of  the 
University,  through  want  of  avallaUe 
room,  was  unable  to  put  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  compositors  on  the 
work  of  the  Observatory.  In  this  emer^ 
gency,  Mr.  Williams,  the  Publication 
Agent,  suggested  the  employment  of  a 
monotype  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Observatory.  This  has  been  obtained 
By  means  of  this  remarkable  machine, 
which  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
three  or  four  compositors,  rapid  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  many  as  four  volumes  of  the  An- 
nala  may  be  issued  during  the  present 
year. 

More  than  half  of  the  work  outlined 
above  has  thus  been  provided  for  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  labor  of  reduction 
for  some  of  the  remaining  volumes, 
however,  is  large;  meanwhile,  each  year 
sees  the  accumulation  of  many  additional 
data,  which  must  be  prepared  for  pub- 
lication before  they  can  be  of  use  to  the 
scientific  world  The  value  to  the  public 
of  any  institution  devoted  to  research 
must  be  judged  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  published  work.  Even 
delay  in  publication  often  lessens  the 
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'value  of  an  investigatioii.  It  may  be 
unf  ortimate,  but  it  is  none  the  less  neces- 
sary, that  such  an  institution  should  de- 
vote a  large  part  of  its  resources  and 
eneigies  to  making  known  to  the  public, 
aiid  to  making  safe  for  the  future,  the 
results  of  its  investigations. 

S.  I,  BaOey,  p  '88. 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  the  last  four  months  eight  applica- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Patholog- 
ical Department  for  men  more  or  less 
tiained  in  laboratory  methods.  Six 
men  were  wanted  in  pathology  and  one 
each  in  biological  chemistry  and  in  clin- 
ical laboratory  work.  The  salaries  of- 
fered ranged  from  $1000  to  $1800  a  year. 
It  was  impossible  to  fill  any  one  of 
the  positions.  All  available  well-trained 
men  were  wanted  for  positions  in  our 
own  School. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so 
few  men  who  go  through  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  become  interested  in 
laboratory  work.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  is  not  true  of  Johns  Hopkins  and 
of  some  of  the  other  medical  schools  to 
which  we  have  to  look  for  many  of  our 
laboratory  assistants. 

One  reason  assigned  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  laboratory  subjects  shown  by 
our  students  is  that  after  the  middle  of 
the  second  year  th^  have  had  in  the  past 
practically  no  laboratory  instruction  and 
in  their  clinical  work  have  not  been  led 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  application 
of  their  laboratory  training  to  the  dinical 
problems  they  were  studying.  The  estab- 
lishment, during  the  last  year,  of  a  clin- 
ical laboratory  course  by  the  department 
of  medicine  will  probably  help  to  improve 
this  condition  in  the  future.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  there  has  been  a  laboratory 
course  in  surgery,  but  unfortunately  it 
comes  too  early  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
tk>n  for  the  student  fully  to  appreciate 


its  bearing  on  surgical  problems.  It 
would  be  much  more  effective  if  given 
during  the  third  yeaf .  In  addition  there 
should  be  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory 
work  planned  in  connection  with  the 
instruction  in  all  the  clinical  special- 
ties. 

The  important  point  which  students 
need  to  have  called  to  their  attention  is 
that  there  is  a  constant  and  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  men  well  trained 
in  laboratory  methods.  Such  men  are 
wanted  as  teachers  in  schools  and  as 
laboratory  assistants  in  hospitals.  The 
salaries  offered  are  rarely  below  $1000 
a  year  and  often  are  $1500  to  $1800. 
Even  if  a  man  does  not  intend  to  devote 
all  his  life  to  teaching  or  to  laboratory 
work,  the  training  he  will  have  received 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him,  and 
the  ability  to  fill  one  of  these  positions 
gives  a  man  a  living  salary  at  once  and 
opens  positions  for  him  in  medical 
schoob  and  hospitals  which  he  other- 
wise could  not  obtain  for  many  years. 

The  libraries  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  received  their  first  endowment  in 
1800  through  the  gift  of  the  Boylston 
Fund  for  Medical  Books,  $550.  The 
income  of  the  Fund  was  to  be  applied 
"to  the  purchase  of  any  new  publica- 
tions on  medical  anatomy  and  physiolog- 
ical and  chemical  subjects,  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  those  Branches  shall  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary ;  and  towards 
printing  for  the  use  of  the  College.*'  This 
fund  was  augmented  in  1872  by  the 
Medical  Library  Fund  of  $1422.18,  of 
which  the  income  according  to  the  gift 
"is  to  be  annually  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Boston,  for 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Professors' 
Library."  But  the  need  of  periodicals 
and  books  far  outran  the  income  derived 
horn  these  modest  endowments,  which 
now  amount  to  $1477.86  and  $2026.12 
respectively,    and    th^    were    supple- 
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mented  in  vBrious  ways.  A  oooflideraUe 
sum  was  expended  by  the  Dean's  Qffioe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  libraries,  and  de* 
partmental  appropriations  were  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
From  time  to  time  special  gifts  were  re- 
ceived for  immediate  use  in  the  purchase 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  frequently 
the  books  and  boimd  periodicals  them- 
selves were  contributed  by  professora 
and  instructors. 

These  collections  grew  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value.  In  the  Boylston  Street 
Building  they  were  gathered  on  a  few 
shelves,  either  in  the  little  offices  of  the 
Heads  of  the  various  Departments,  or 
in  adjoining  rooms,  whidi  were  devoted, 
however,  to  more  than  one  purpose.  The 
use  of  the  libraries  increased  far  more 
rapidly  than  their  value,  but  on  account 
of  their  situation  in  semi-private  rooms 
they  were  far  from  being  available  to  the 
many  instructors,  assistants,  research 
workers  and  students  who  dafly  required 
them.  The  books  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  uncatalogued,  and  indices  to  the 
periodical  literature  were  seldom  com- 
plete. 

The  need  for  better  library  facilities 
was  appreciated  and  adequately  met 
in  the  new  buildings.  In  three  of  the 
group  provision  was  made  for  a  large 
library  to  be  used  in  common  by  all 
working  in  the  building,  whether  in  one 
or  more  departments.  The  library  so 
used  by  the  Departments  of  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Building 
B  is  now  known  as  the  Anatomical  Ub- 
raiy,  and  the  Departments  of  Phjrsidogy, 
Comparative  Physiology,  Biological 
Chemistry,  and  Theory  and  Pkactice 
have  united  upon  the  name  of  Bowditch 
Library  for  the  libraiy  in  Building  C. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology  use  a  com- 
mon library,  though  eActt  department 
still  employs  a  distinctive  book-plate. 
In  the  remaining  building  the  Depart- 


ments of  Hygiene,  Comparative  Patho-' 
logy.  Pharmacology,  and  Surgery  have 
80  little  in  common  that  the  libraries 
remain  distinct  This  is  an  economical 
disadvantage  and  greatly  curtaib  their 
accessibility.  The  three  large  libraries 
in  Buildings  B,  C,  and  D  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  most  attractive.  Fifty 
individuals  could  comfortably  work  in 
them.  In  addition  to  a  common  reading- 
room  there  are  one  or  more  octra  rooms 
for  current  periodicals,  pamphlets,  cata- 
logues, and  special  books.  The  growth 
oi  the  libraries  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Standing  Conunittee  on  Library 
on  Dec.  15,  1906.  To  this  Committee 
the  Corporation  has  appropriated  two 
Funds,  one  of  $2000  yearly  for  the  pur- 
duue  of  books,  periodicals,  and  bindings, 
and  the  other  of  $1500  yearly  for  the 
services  of  librarians^  This  new  arrange- 
ment has  led  to  the  introduction  of  mod- 
em library  methods.  Mr.  David  Heald, 
long  connected  with  the  College  Libraiy, 
has  been  temporarily  put  in  charge,  and 
through  his  skill,  and  that  of  his  assist- 
ants, the  various  libraries  are  rapidly 
assuming  an  orderly  appearance.  Within 
a  few  months  the  author  and  subject 
catalogues  will  be  comj^eted  and  the 
re-arrangement  <tf  books  accomplished. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Bowditch, 
Mr.  Heald  has  had  a  special  librarian  to 
hdp  him  in  the  Bowditch  Library,  and 
the  Committee  has  appointed  two  other 
librarians  for  the  remaining  buildings. 
It  is  hoped  that  early  in  the  fall  the  work 
of  organization  will  have  progressed  so 
far  that  Mr.  Heald  can  leave  the  libraries 
in  charge  of  one  librarian  who  shall 
supervise  the  general  work.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, assistant  librarians  may  be  em- 
ployed who  will  at  the  same  time  act  for 
a  part  of  the  day  as  secretaries  for  the 
professors  in  the  various  buildings.  The 
advantages  of  a  common  management 
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of  all  the  libraries  haye  already  become 
apparent  from  two  points  of  view, 
economy  and  uniformity;  it  is  hoped 
another  year  wiD  show  greater  access- 
ibility. 

The  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  has  taken  the  first  steps 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  aims, 
to  accomplish  which  the  department 
was  established.  It  includes  both  the  old 
woric  of  the  former  Department  of  His- 
tdogy  and  Embryology,  and  the  new 
work  in  cytology  and  in  comparative 
anatomy  proper.  In  these  two  subjects 
new  courses  wiD  be  offered  during  the 
coming  year,  which  will  be  available 
both  as  fourth-year  dectives  and  as 
graduate  studio.  Dr.  Leonard  W. 
Williams*  latdy  Assistant  IWessor  of 
Anatomy  at  Brown  University,  has  been 
added  to  the  rq;ukr  staff,  and  is  oc- 
cui»ed  with  the  making  of  dissections 
for  permanent  anatAmical  preparations, 
which  will  be  specially  correlated  with 
the  kirge  and  growipg  embtyolQgical  col- 
lection. The  latter  consists  of  nea^ 
ISOO  series  of  microscopical  sections  <^ 
embryos  of  20  species,  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  as  typical  vertebrates. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  dissections  of  the 
same  20  species,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
the  permanent  anatomical  collection,  thus 
rendering  possible  a  comprehensive 
morphological  study  of  the  type  selected. 
An  Anatomical  Liimoy  has  been  started 
and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
text-books  in  Anatomy,  Embryology, 
Histobgy,  and  allied  subjects,  complete 
files  of  the  man  important  special  jour- 
nals, American,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  and  over  8000  ana- 
tomical and  morphological  pamphlets. 
The  greater  part  of  the  library  does 
not  belong  to  the  School,  but  consists 
of  books  deposited  by  IW.  Minot. 

Work  in  comparative  anatomy  is  an 
indispensable  preliminary  to  most,  or, 


perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  to  all, 
branches  of  medical  science.  As  the  new 
buildings  were  secured  partly  to  afford 
greater  opportunity  for  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge,  the  development 
of  comparative  anatomy  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  duty  implied  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  new  obligations,  but  it  will 
be  the  work  of  many  years  to  accumulate 
the  resources,  develop  the  organization, 
and  evolve  the  schemes  of  instruction, 
which  will  render  it  possible  for  this  im- 
portant new  scientific  undertaking  to 
justify  itsdf  .  The  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
really  the  declaration  of  a  higher  ideal  in 
medical  education. 

F.  B.  MaOory,  '86. 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE. 

In  his  annual  report  of  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege for  the  year  1905-06  Fkes.  Briggs 
says:  "It  is  noteworthy  that,  whereas 
the  receipts  from  tuition^ees  came  to 
about  $72,000,  expenditures  for  salaries 
came  to  $68,000,  and  the  total  income 
from  general  funds  and  from  rents  to 
$21,000.  Salaries,  especially  those  of 
full  pntfessors,  are  disproportionatdy 
small;  yet  after  paying  them,  the  Col- 
lege finds  its  resources  for  the  year  too 
slender  to  be  looked  at  l^  any  but  the 
courageous.  It  pays  as  it  goes,  saves 
where  it  can  without  meanness,  and 
hopes  for  better  things.  What  it  needs, 
constantly  and  peremptorily,  is  a  large 
unrestricted  endowment,  and  toward 
this  need  gifts  or  bequests  faiay  be  wisely 
directed.  .  .  .  The  new  dormitory  given 
by  Mrs.  Kimball  and  named  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Eliot  will  do  away  with  what 
many  girls  and  their  parents  have  re- 
garded as  a  drawback  to  Raddiffe  Col- 
lege. Bertram  Hall,  also  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Kimball,  is  a  dormitory  in  which  under 
present  management  it  is  an  educational 
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ptivikge  to  live;  but  Bettram  Hail  ao- 
commodates  a  smail  number  only.  The 
second  hall  will  not  need  to  duplicate  the 
laige  reception-foomB  of  the  fiist;  it  will, 
therefore,  contain  more  bedrooms;  and 
it  will  provide  excellent  quaiters  at  a 
modente  price.  A  moderate  price  is 
characteristic  of  the  lunch  furnished  in 
Elizabeth  Cory  Agassis  House,  a  bufld- 
ing  which  does  no  greater  service  than 
in  the  assurance  of  a  good  midday  meal 
at  low  cost  to  the  scores  of  students  who 
otmie  from  distant  parts  of  Cambridge, 
or  horn  neigfabcMing  towns,  and  spend 
the  best  hours  of  the  day  at  the  College. 
Ukus  the  comf oris  and  pleasures  of  our 
students  are  ocHistantly  increased  till  no 
one  can  say  with  truth  that  social  life, 
or  even  social  convenience,  is  lacking. 
Instruction  holds  its  own  as  the  best  and 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  College; 
but  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  its  high 
standard  without  larger  endowment  is  as 
serious  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been.  That 
the  time  will  come  when  Raddiff e  teach- 
ing is  in  no  sense  esrtra  work,  and  that 
the  coming  of  such  a  time  vrill  benefit 
both  Raddiffe  College  and  Harvard 
CoUege,  I  finnly  believe.  All  friends  (A 
both  colleges  may  well  use  their  eneigies 
to  hasten  its  coming.'* 

The  Dean's  Report  gives  Ibe  number 
of  the  students  for  the  year  1905-06  as 
496.  After  naming  the  degrees  and  hon« 
ors  conferred  at  Cconmencement,  1006, 
announcing  the  award  of  scholarships 
for  1006-07,  and  repmting  on  the  man- 
agement of  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassis 
House  in  lOOiMW,  the  Dean  continues: 
"The  completion  of  the  Lilnaiy  En- 
dowment Fund,  on  which  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gift  of  $75,000  for  a  Library  buflding 
d^)ended,  was  the  great  —  sometimes  it 
seemed  the  only -—work  undertaken  last 
winter  by  any  onebekMignig  to  Raddiflfe. 
.  .  .  The  building  will  be  of  necessity 
simple,  but  it  must  be  dignified  and  in 


keeping  wi&  the  Gymnasinm  and  Agas- 
sis HoQse,  and  it  must  serve  the  real 
needs  of  a  library  where  hundreds  of 
students  gaXhet  daily  tostudy,  and  where 
thousands  of  books  must  be  constant^ 
and  easily  accessible.  Two  yeitfs  ago 
the  Alumnae  undertook  to  raise  $90,000, 
the  sum  required  for  the  furnishings,  and 
they  put  aside  that  object  to  help  to  raise 
the  Endowment  Fund;  il  is  their  bimve 
intention  to  raise  the  $14,500  requrod 
by  their  own  efforts  and  without  a  pufaBe 
appeal.  The  Dean  trusts  that  they  mi^ 
be  largely  hdped  by  the  friends  of  the 
Cdlege,  and  that  their  zeal  and  energy 
may  meet  a  speedy  recompense.  .  .  . 
In  October,  1005,  l£r.  Henry  L.  B^ 
gmson  resigned  from  the  Board  of  As- 
sociates, to  the  very  great  regret  of  his 
ooUeagnes.  It  would  be  an  irreparabfe 
loss  to  us,  if  we  had  not  still  his  friend- 
ship and  his  interest.  His  latest  gift  to 
Raddifife,  —  a  fountain  in  happy  mem- 
ory of  Jose^diiine  Shaw  Lowefl,  the  wife 
of  Charles  Russdl  Lowdl,  will  always 
stand  alone  m  the  list  of  gifts  to  the  Col- 
lege. No  one  who  heard  it  wifl  ever  fo(^ 
get  the  Story  of  Mrs.  Lowdl's  life  as 
Mr.  Bligginson  told  it  last  June  to  the 
Raddiffe  students  and  graduates.  At 
the  memorial  meeting  in  New  Yoik, 
after  Mrs.  Lowdl's  death,  Mr.  de  Forest 
said  oi  her  'It  washers  not  merdy  to  do» 
but  to  inspire  others  to  do.  She  was  pre- 
eminently a  quickening  spirit  She 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  others.' 
These  words  are  as  true  of  the  giver  of  the 
fountain  as  of  her  whom  the  fountain 
commemorates.' 

Tbe  Treasurer's  R^mrt  diows  $106,- 
8S4.06  as  the  total  recdpts  from  gifis 
and  bequests,  as  against  $li8,805.46  in 
1004-05.  Tbe  net  receipts  from  interest, 
dividends  and  rentals,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  an  mcrease  of  neariy  $6600  over 
the  oonesponding  figures  for  1004-4)0^ 
and  the  leoripts  were  also  incnased  hf 
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a  Bertnm  Hall  surplui  of  $2000.  The 
inoome  £Eom  tdtion-fees,  as  shown  hy  the 
repoit  of  the  Camfafklge  Office,  was 
greater  by  about  $1000  than  in  1004-05; 
but  the  total  ezpenaesincreased  by  $4000, 
This  exoesB  of  expenses  over  receipts, 
about  $S2,000,  was  met  by  the  inoome 
from  the  sdiolanhip  funds  and  other 
investments. 

The  Librarian  reports  that  580  vol- 
umes have  been  boivowed  by  08  Rad- 
cliffe  students  from  the  Hanrard  Library 
during  the  college  year.  11,408  reserved 
books  have  been  taken  home  overnight, 
and  8627  volumes  have  been  borrowed 
on  cards  for  a  month  by  884  students 
from  the  Raddiif e  Library,  and  102  books 
were  lent  to  students  for  summer  use. 

The  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  says 
in  her  report:  **In  connection  with  at- 
tendance, it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
out  of  the  140  students  who  continued  in 
classes  throughout  the  entire  year,  68  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  periods  (A  required 
work,  26  kept  a  perfect  record,  and  55 
fell  short.  Of  the  88  students  who  either 
registered  late  or  dropped  gymnastics  in 
the  second  half-year,  2  exceeded  the 
number  of  periods  of  required  work,  17 
kept  a  perfect  record,  and  10  feU  short 
This  record  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  considering  that  gymnasium  work 
is  not  compulsory  and  does  not  count 
toward  a  degree,  ft  cannot  be  regarded 
as  discouraging.'* 

rrhe  total  number  of  Raddiffe  grad- 
uates is  800.  Of  these  only  11  are  not 
living.  Of  these  180  are  married,  02  have 
noarried  men  belonging  to  the  profes- 
flioDs  of  teaching,  law,  ministry,  and 
medicine;  75  have  married  businesB 
men,  under  whom  ait  induded  chemists, 
electricians,  civil,  mining,  and  mecfaan- 
ioai  engineers,  and  drau^tamen;  the 
remainder  have  married  men  of  leisine, 
and  of  various  occupations. 

About  150  graduates  are  women  of 


leisure,  but  inasmuch  as  Raddiffe  grad- 
uates, in  common  with  other  cdlege 
women,  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
that  ihete  is  no  such  foe  to  moral  fibre 
as  idleness  or  triviality  of  interest,  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  150  vriio  an  not  counted  as  having 
definite  employment  are  working  as 
volunteers,  as  hard  as  those  who  are 
wage-earners.  Until  recently  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  Raddiffe  graduates 
who  were  earning  their  living  were  teach- 
ers. Even  now,  two  thirds  of  the  gradu- 
ates who  are  sdf -supporting  are  teadiing 
in  some  capacity:  in  public  sdiools, 
induding  normal,  high,  Latin,  and  gram- 
mar schools,  and  kindergartens;  84  jn 
private  sdiools;  14  as  tutcws;  one  as 
assistant  to  a  superintendent  of  drawing 
in  public  sdKwls,  and  10  as  professors 
or  instructors  in  collqpes.  In  addition  to 
the  teadierB,  4  an  administrative  officers 
in  colleges.  Several  of  the  Raddiffe 
graduates  who  have  recently  turned  to 
philanthropic  or  sociological  wcn^k  were 
originally  teachers.  Raddiffe  graduates 
have  learned,  some  of  them  at  least,  that 
the  sole  object  of  theur  education  is  not 
personal  salvation,  and  the  girl  who  has 
taught  successfully  after  leaving  college 
has  had  ample  occasion  to  practise  as 
much  altruism  as  she  possesses.  In  later 
years  women  have  found  more  variety 
of  occupation  than  heretofore,  especiaUy 
in  connection  with  sodal  reforms  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Some  80 
Raddiffe  graduates  are  in  active  service 
in  philanthropic  and  rdigious  woric, 
covering  a  fairly  wide  fidd:  Associated 
Charities,  Chikhen's  Aid,  College  and 
other  Settlanents,  and  the  more  spedal- 
ised  work  of  visitor  for  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  in  Lancaster,  probation 
officer  in  Cambridge,  agent  for  the  New 
York  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  deaconess,  pastor^s 
assistant  in  a  New  York  church,  and 
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missionaiy  in  India.  Tbis  shows  that  in 
these  occupations  the  carefully  trained 
worker  is  as  much  in  demand  as  in  the 
teaching  profession.  26  graduates  are 
engaged  in  secretarial  work  of  widely 
differing  kinds:  for  instance,  one  is 
private  secretary  to  a  puUic  (^dal  in 
the  Philippines,  several  are  secretaries 
to  the  principals  of  private  schools,  one 
is  secretaiy  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  and  one  in  the  Trade  School 
for  girls  in  Boston.  15  are  employed  in 
libraries  of  many  kinds,  from  the  library 
of  a  college  to  that  of  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  in  Boston.  8 
graduates  are  occupied  as  assistants  in 
the  Harvard  Observatoiy  and  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  8  are  physicians,  at  least  one 
is  a  nurse,  two  are  on  the  stage,  one  is  in 
a  law  office.  As  far  as  pure  business  is 
concerned,  one  is  interior  decorator,  two 
are  market  gardeners,  and  several  have 
business  as  well  as  professional  interest 
in  private  schools.  It  is  always  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  tide  of  productive  work 
is  rising  or  falling.  If  we  may  judge  by 
one  graduate  at  least,  who  is  an  increas- 
ingly good  writer  of  stories,  and  espe- 
cially of  plays,  it  seems  to  be  rising.  Cer- 
tain other  graduates  are  successful  writ- 
ers both  of  books  and  of  short  stories, 
and  some  are  engaged  in  research  work 
and  in  pieces  of  investigatbn. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Radeliffe 
Auxiliaiy  was  held  at  the  house  of  Miss 
Mason,  on  Thursday,  April  25.  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Cabot  was  re-elected  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Parkman  secretary,  in 
addition  to  the  present  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  Mrs.  F.  O.  Bar- 
ton, Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee, 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  Lane  were  elected  new 
members  of  the  Auxiliary.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Shurtleff  exhibitedaplan  of  the  Radeliffe 
proper^  on  the  Garden  St.  enclosure, 
and  described  the  present  buildings  and 
the  proposed  location  of  buildings  to  be 


erected  in  the  future.  Mr.  F.  P.  Cftbot 
described  the  gradual  growth  oi  Rad- 
eliffe College,  particulariy  since  the  pur- 
chase of  Fay  House  in  1885,  and  pointed 
out  that  all  these  buildings  had  been 
bought  or  buflt  to  meet  a  real  need  of  the 
College  at  each  stage  of  its  devdopment 
First  the  iMX>vision  for  lecture  halls  and 
laboratories  and  library  emphasized  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  CoUege;  then 
the  gymnasium  was  provided  to  give 
eveiy  opportunity  for  the  best  physical 
development  <^  the  students;  this  was 
fdlowed  by  dormitories  and  Agaasiz 
House,  which  have  proved  invaluable 
in  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
College. 

On  account  dl  other  engagements, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Cabot  has  resigned  the  chair- 
manship <^  the  Committee  on  Grace 
Eliot  Hall,  and  Miss  Yerza  has  been 
appointed  chairman  in  her  place.  The 
vacancy  on  the  Committee  has  been 
filled  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell  Barton. 

Miss  Irwin,  the  Dean,  as  representa- 
tive of  Radeliffe  College  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
MaintAJning  the  Women's  Table  at  the 
Zoological  Station  at  Naples,  held  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College  on  April  20. 

The  swimming-pool  was  opened  on 
April  28  f(»r  a  term  of  six  weeks. .  As  in 
previous  years  the  College  has  appro- 
priated $100  toward  the  expenses  of 
running  it  The  annual  spring  athletic 
meet  was  held  on  April  6,  and  was  won 
by  the  Gass  of  1900. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  CouncQ  on 
Aiml  1,  it  was  voted  to  re-enact  the  vote 
passed  on  June  4,  1006,  that  each  stud- 
ent registered  in  Radeliffe  College  in 
1007-08  be  required  to  pay  $5  for  the 
use  of  Agassiz  House. 

A  photograph  of  Mr.  Arthur  GUman 
has  been  presented  to  Raddiffe  by  Bfrs. 
Gilman.  It  is  to  hang  in  the  new  Library 
when  completed,  and  to  be  put  until 
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then  in  an  appropriate  place  in  Fay 
House. 

The  contract  for  building  the  new 
libraiy  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  £.  Warren  &  Co.,  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  building  is  promised  for  the  first 
of  November.  The  ground  was  broken 
on  March  4.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Lib- 
rary Equipment  Fund  several  lectures 
and  entertainments  have  been  given  in 
Agassiz  House:  CoL  Sir  Colin  Scott^ 
Moncrieff  repeated  his  lecture  on  the 
Indian  Mutmy,  given  in  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute Course;  an  amateur  concert  was 
given  by  several  graduates  and  iotma 
students;  Mias  Florence  Fair  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  Music  of  the  Spoken 
Word,  which  she  illustrated  by  readings 
horn  the  Bible,  Murray's  translation  of 
the  "Odyss^"  etc,  accompanied  by 
music  on  the  psaltery,  an  instrument 
made  for  Miss  Farr  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dd- 
metsch;  two  plays.  The  Three  Sirangere, 
an  adaptation  from  the  story  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  by  Leonard  Hatch,  Harvard,  '06, 
and  The  Geneva  Coneul,  an  original  play 
in  three  acts  by  Winifred  Meyer,  grad- 
uate student  in  Radcli£Fe  College,  '04-06, 
were  given  by  a  distinguished  cast  A 
Japanese  fete  was  held  on  two  afternoons 
and  evenings  on  the  grounds  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  in  Readville. 

The  Library  Equipment  Fund  is  to  be 
used  to  furnish  certain  oi  the  bookstacks, 
the  catalogue  cases,  librarian's  delivery 
desk,  readers'  tables  and  chairs,  the 
electric  light  fixtures,  window  shades, 
etc.  For  all  of  these  it  was  originally  esti- 
mated that  about  $20,000  was  needed. 
The  fund  has  been  effectively  increased 
recently  by  the  gift  of  $1000  from  Mrs. 
Qeoige  W.  Collard  of  New  York,  but 
even  now  it  amounts  to  only  $8500.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  order  the  furnishings 
during  the  summer,  the  Conmiittee  are 
very  eager  to  receive  as  many  contri- 
butions as  possible  hdote  Commence- 


ment The  treasurer  of  the  fund  is  Miss 
Esther  F.  Hallowell,  West  Medford. 

ALUMNAE. 

The  foUowing  former  students  have 
accepted  positions  for  1007-06:  Mar- 
guerite Barton,  *08,  and  Dorothy  Ken- 
dall, '07,  are  to  teach  in  the  Gilman 
School,  Cambridge;  Elizabeth  Church, 
'98-09,  '00-04,  '06-06,  and  Elizabeth 
Pousland,  '08,  in  Mias  Winsor's  School, 
Boston;  Mabel  L.  Merriman,  '00-02, 
in  the  Nwmal  College,  New  York; 
Anna  B.  Eisenhower,  '00,  in  the  Friends 
Central  School,  Philadelphia;  Ethel  M. 
Howard,  '05,  in  the  Berkeley  St  School, 
Cambridge;  Gertrude  E.  Homans,  '06, 
in  the  Kent  Place  School,  Summit,  N.  J. ; 
Amey  L.  Willson,  '06,  in  the  Lincoln 
School,  Providence,  R.  L;  Alice  Adams, 
'07,  in  the  Wabut  Hill  School,  Natick; 
Haida  N.  Parker,  '07,  in  the  Bucking- 
ham School,  Cambridge;  Margaret 
Harwood,  '07,  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
Harvard  Observatory;  Lucia  C.  With- 
erby,  '07,  is  to  be  Seoetaiy  of  the  Young 
People's  Work  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
m  the  Congregational  House,  Boston; 
Sarah  Wambaugh,  '02,  is  Acting  Super- 
intendent <^  the  Business  Agency  of  the 
W<«ien's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Umon,  Boston;  Mabel  F.  Weeks,  '94, 
is  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish and  Assistant  Dean  at  Barnard  Col- 
lege; Mabel  E.  Hodder,  '03-04,  '06-07, 
instructor  of  History  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Bertha  M.  Pillsbury,  '96-98, 
'06-07,  and  Helen  A.  Ward,  '00,  are  to 
be  readers  in  English  at  Biyn  Mawr 
College;  Margaret  Sweeny,  '99,  is  to  be 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Dean 
of  Women  at  Adelphi  College;  Sarah  E. 
Chandler,  '98,  is  to  teach  in  the  Hackly 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Marriagee. 
1881-82,  1887-90,  1891-92.     Lucy 
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Maria  Stone  to  John  Stetson  Edmands, 
at  Somerville,  ^ril  19,  1907. 

1889-93.  Mabd  Henderson  to  the 
Rev.  Wilson  Ezra  Vandennark,  at 
Cambridge,  April  29,  1907. 

1898-02.  Elita  CaAwdl  Roberts  to 
George  Phillipe  Dike,  at  Cambridge, 
April  SO,  1907. 

1905.  Lilian  Mitchell  Barbour  to 
Harold  Whitman  Bennett,  at  Camr 
bridge.  May  18,  1907. 

1905.  Alice  Burt  Berry  to  John  Rob- 
ert Nichds. 

Mary  Coeg,  '87. 

STUDENT  LIFE. 

The  event  of  most  interest  to  under- 
graduates during  the  past  quarter  was 
the  adoption  by  the  Governing  Boards 
of  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  athletics.  The 
dedsion  to  allow  intercoll^ate  contests 
to  continue  was  of  course  a  cause  of  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  Few  were  surprised  at 
this  decision,  however,  and  although  the 
report  in  general  seemed  rather  trivial, 
the  important  recommendations  were 
directly  a^^inst  undergraduate  senti- 
ment. To  make  the  three  Faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Athletic  Conmiittee  the  three 
Deans  ex  officita,  without  regard  to  their 
knowledge  of  or  interest  in  athletics  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  ill-advised  move, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  no 
stronger  opponents  of  this  scheme  than 
the  Deans  themselves.  Furthermore  it  is 
recommended  that  as  soon  as  the  Sta- 
dium debt  is  canceled,  gate  receipts  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  that  sub- 
scriptions shall  continue  as  heretofore. 
This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  senti- 
ments of  practically  every  undergrad- 
uate. With  such  a  crying  need  of  funds  to 
continue  the  work  of  reclaiming  Soldier's 
Field  and  of  improved  gymnasium 
facilities  it  seems  little  short  of  foUy  to 


cat  offtfae  surest  sonroeof  income.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  out- 
siders should  not  be  allowed  to  witness 
our  athletic  contests,  and  if  gate  reoeqits 
were  abolished  it  would  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  fair  method  of  regulating  ad- 
mission, which  would  exclude  only  the 
undesirable  element.  Undei^graduates 
are  willing  to  pay  a  liberal  price  for 
H.  A.  A.  tidcets,  and  do  not  oonskler 
that  gate  receipts  are  detrimental  to  the 
amateur  spirit.  As  to  subscriptions, 
which  the  Committee  favors,  these  are 
looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary  nuisance 
and  as  an  unfair  way  of  suppcnting  the 
minor  teams,  since  the  heaviest  burden 
always  falls  upon  the  Freshmen,  who  are 
afraid  to  refuse.  Their  only  advantage 
seems  to  be  as  a  means  of  trying  out 
candidates  for  managerships,  and  many 
do  not  consido*  that  this  furnishes  a  fair 
basis  of  choice,  since  it  gives  a  man  with 
most  friends  a  decided  advantage  from 
the  start. 

Meanwhile  the  haste  to  pay  off  the 
Stadium  debt  has  b^gun  to  produce 
results.  The  Leiter  Cup  baseball  series, 
which  Ust  year  gave  nearly  200  men  a 
chance  to  take  part  in  competitive  ex- 
ercise, has  been  abandoned  on  account 
of  lack  of  fields;  and  the  cricket  team 
has  been  given  up  for  the  same  reason. 
This  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
one  end  of  the  already  reclaimed  portion 
of  Soldier's  Field  has  been  given  up 
to  new  tennuMX>urts,  thus  spofling  two 
scrub  baseball  diamcmds  and  shorten- 
ing the  second  nine  diamond.  While 
the  new  courts  may  have  been  needed, 
it  is  generally  felt  that  ihk  need  did  not 
justify  using  so  much  of  Soldier's  Field, 
unless  the  authorities  were  willing  to 
provide  other  accommodations  for  the 
sports  which  they  drove  out. 

The  annual  business  meeting  and 
election  of  officers  of  the  Union  was  hdd 
on  April  4.    After  the  meeting  Major 
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Higgixuon  made  an  address  in  which  he 
touched  upon  manj  matters  both  of 
imdergndliate  and  of  public  infeeitet. 
In  particular  he  dealt  with  the  trade- 
unions  and  with  thequestbn  of  railroad 
management,  making  a  strong  plea  for 
a  fairer  judgment  of  railroad  pRsidenta. 
In  speaking  of  athletics  Major  Higgiii- 
son  urged  the  necesafy  of  pteserring 
the  amateur  qxrit,  and  in  this  connection 
advised  that  as  soon  as  the  Stadium 
debt  is  canoded  gate  receipts  should  be 
materially  reduced. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  ]^es..  Major  H.  L. 
Higginson,  ^5S\\  vioe-pies.,  G.  G.  Ball, 
'06;  sec.,  G.  G.  Baoon,  '06;  GoTemii^ 
Boaid,  J.  D.  White,  '07  (IL.),  R.  H. 
Oveson,  2L.  (dL.),  F.  IL  Burr,  *0Q, 
G.  G.  Glass,  '06,  L.  K.  Lunt,  '00,  J. 
Richardson,  Jr.,  '06;  Library  Cont- 
mittee,  C  T.  Copeland,  '62,  W.  R. 
Castle,  Jr.,  '00,  C.  ApoUonio,  '06,  E.  H. 
Wells,  '97,  K.  G.  Carpenter,  '08,  W.  C 
Lane,  '61,  F.  S.  Montgomeiy,  '06.  J.  D. 
White  was  later  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board  and  G.  G.  Gksa, 
secretaiy.  Mr.  Lane  was  dected  chair* 
man  of  the  Library  Committee. 

The  Union  has  had  a  veiy  successful 
year,  socially  as  well  as  financially.  The 
entertainments  have  been  of  an  unusually 
high  order,  many  of  the  speakers  being 
men  of  world-wide  prominence.  Among 
these  have  been  President  Eliot,  who 
spoke  at  the  reception  to  Freshmen; 
President  Roosevelt,  who  gave  a  force- 
ful address  upon  a  multitude  of  thnely 
subjects;  Seaetaiy  Shaw,  Hon.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hon.  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  M.  P.,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Jacob 
Riis,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and  Booker 
T.  Washington.  These  lectures  have  for 
the  most  part  been  vay  hugely  attended 
Mass  meetings,  class  smokers,  the  suo- 
oesrful  Junior  dance,  and  the  improved 
■ervioe  cl  the  restaurant  have  all  oon- 


tribttted  to  the  increased  popularity  of 
the  Union.  This  is  reflected  in  the  steady 
growth  of  the  membenhip  list  On 
March  1  the  total  number  of  active 
members  was  2166  as  compared  with 
9008  at  the  dose  of  last  year.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  1057  of  these  mem- 
bers have  taken  advantage  of  the  privi- 
lege of  charging  Union  dues  on  the  tenn 
bills,  granted  by  the  Corporation  last 
year. 

The  most  cnoouraging  feature  of  the 
treasurer's  report  is  the  decreased  de- 
ficit in  the  restaurant  account.  The 
figures  for  this  item  are  $586.68  as 
against  *  kws  of  $2802.65  last  year. 
This  report  is  for  the  first  half-year.  The 
total  expenses  were  $16,167.54  with  an 
apparent  deficit  of  $484.82.  The  treas- 
urer explained,  however,  that  this  de- 
ficit was  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  in- 
terest on  investments  had  not  yet  come 
due. 

The  debating  interests  have  been  un- 
usually active  during  the  past  few  wedcs. 
With  trials  going  on  for  die  University, 
Freshman,  and  dub  teams  the  new 
quarters  in  Dane  Hall  have  been  in  fre- 
quent use.  On  March  22  Harvard  was 
defeated  by  Princeton  at  Princeton  by 
a  unanimous  decision  of  the  judgea 
Harvard  defended  the  negative  of  the 
following  subject,  submitted  by  Princo- 
txn:  "fiesolved.  That  the  present  dis^ 
tribiition  of  power  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments  is  not  adapted  lo 
modem  conditions,  and  calls  for  re-ad- 
justment in  the  direction  of  further  oen- 
tralisation."  The  Harvard  speakers  were 
E.  R.  Lewis,  "06,  B.  M.  Nussbaum,  '06^ 
and  I.  L.  Shaifman,  '07;  and  Princeton 
was  represented  by  R  J.  Sterret,  '07, 
M.  F.  Fiy,  '00,  and  R.  S.  Sidebotham, 
'07.  In  the  debate  Harvard  showed  a 
more  complete  kno^edge  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  proved  inferior  in  deliveiy  and 
in  the  pbn  of  ddwte.  While  Princeton 
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dearly  had  the  advantage  on  the  main 
speeches,  the  Harvard  speakers  dis- 
played exoeptbnal  ability  in  the  rebut- 
tals. Princeton  must  have  had  a  wealth 
of  good  debating  material,  for  another 
team  defeated  Yale  at  New  Haven  on 
the  same  night 

An  innovation  this  year  was  the  Har- 
vard-Yale Freshman  debate,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  former  Freshman- 
Exeter  debate.  This  was  held  in  the 
New  Lecture  Hall  on  Aprfl  26,  before  a 
reasonably  large  audience.  It  was  won 
by  the  Yale  Freshmen  by  a  unanimous 
decision.  The  question  for  debate  was: 
"Resolved,  That,  if  constitutional,  the 
United  States  shipping  engaged  in  South 
American  trade  should  be  subsidized." 
The  Harvard  speakers  presented  strong 
evidence  on  the  affirmative,  but  their  op- 
ponents excelled  in  deliveiy,  and  in  their 
superior  presentation  of  their  arguments. 
Harvard  1910  was  represented  by  C.  H. 
Raymond,  S.  £.  Munyer,  and  T.  M. 
Gregory;  Yale,  by  S.  £.  Keder,  Jr., 
D.  Mungall,  Jr.,  and  £.  D.  Snyder. 

On  May  8  the  final  interdub  debate 
between  the  newly  organized  Agora  and 
Forum  took  place  in  the  New  Lecture 
Hall.  This  debate  was  for  the  Pasteur 
medal  which  has  formerly  been  awarded 
in  the  final  debate  of  the  interdass  series 
which  these  interdub  contests  have  re- 
placed. It  was  on  the  followipg  subject, 
chosen,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
prize,  horn  contemporaiy  French  pol- 
itics: '^Resolved,  That  the  French  Gov- 
ernment should  substitute  a  general  in- 
come tax  for  the  direct  taxes  (pontnim- 
turns  dtrectes)  now  levied  for  national 
purposes."  The  Agora  team,  supporting 
the  affirmative,  was  composed  oi  S. 
Fdngold,  '07,  A.  Prussian,  '08,  and 
B.  S.  Pouzzner,  *08;  the  Forum  team 
of  K.  Costikyan,  '09,  R.  T.  Mack,  '08, 
and  I.  Dimond,  '00.  The  decision  was 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Agora, 


which  had  dedded]y  the  better  case,  bat 
the  Pasteur  medal  was  awarded  to  I. 
Dimond,  '09,  <^  the  Forum  team. 

The  opening  night  of  the  play  Brown 
of  Harvard  was  the  occasion  of  a  some- 
what over-demonstrative  expressbn  of 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  a  few  under- 
graduates. A  large  number  of  lemons 
were  thrown  at  the  performers,  cfaieQy 
at  those  who  were  wearing  the  Universily 
"H."  As  usual  the  whole  College  had  to 
bear  the  bkmie,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
certain  graduates  the  four  dass  presi- 
dents made  a  public  apology  before  the 
footlights  at  the  next  performance.  This 
unauthorized  apology  caused  a  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  under- 
graduates, who  objected  to  a  sweeping 
apology  for  the  acts  committed  by  a  few 
men. 

Practically  all  of  the  undeigraduate 
plays  have  taken  jJaoe  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  The  first  of  these  was  Der 
Striclihrief,  presented  by  the  Deutscher 
Verein  on  March  15.  The  play,  an 
amusing  farce  by  Roderick  Benedix, 
was  very  wdl  acted  and  proved  adedded 
success.    Followipg  is  the  cast: 


Derendorf, 

W.  T.  Pickering.  '09 

Strenge. 

O.  A.  Schneider '07 

Dorothea, 

A.  B.  Kuttner.  '06 

Franiiaka, 

T.  W.  Knauth,  *07 

Hi'ifiltnn|MM|- 

W.  H.  PoUak,  '07 

Bastelmeier, 

P.  N.  CruBiua,  W 

Dioke. 

G.  A.  Neymann,  sC. 

Nipphaid. 

H.  von  Kaltenbom, 

eC. 
P.  M.  Piel,  sC. 

Flaflohner, 

Ghristoph,    . 

M.  T.  Ackerland.  '09 

Matbee, 

D.  West.  '07 

Next  in  order  was  the  musical  comedy. 
The  Lotos-Eaters,  presented  by  the 
Hasty  Pudding  Club  during  the  third 
week  in  March.  The  libretto  was  by  D. 
W.  Streeter,  *07,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  music  l^  £.  BaUantine,  '07.  The 
music  inclined  toward  the  Spanish, 
and  was  more  original  than  the  average 
music  written  by  undergraduates.  Much 
pt  the  acting  was  of  a  high  standard  and 
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made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  play.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 


PereiTEl  Winterbottom,  a  Hanraxd  BtQ- 
d«it  (T),  C.  L.  Hay,  '08 

Profeflsor  Domehead  Winterbottom,  Emeri- 

tua  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard, 

F.  M.  Qunther,  '07 

Ethel  Adams  Winterbottom,  his  daughter, 
W.  P.  Blodgett.  '07 

ICrs.  Jane  Abadiah  Butterworth,  a  masterful 
woman  from  CSiicopee  Falls  near  Spring- 
field Mass..  C.  G.  Osborne.  *07 

Mr.  Abediah  Bordook  Butterworth.  her  hus- 
band, H.  E.  Widener.  '07 

Amelia  Barrymore  Butterworth,  their  daugh- 
ter, Q.  Q.  Baoon  '08 

Angela  de  Gaionetta,  a  O—tilian  with  apast, 
W.  Bobbins.  '08 

Don  Juan  de  Pistiado  de  Gozgonsola.  a  very 
bad  man,  B.  Moore.  '08 

King  Aiphonso  of  Spain,    S.  P.  Henshaw.  '07 

Ouambo,  Lord  Chamberlain,     S.  Ervin,  '08 

Henry  Lacklustre,  a  philosophical  waiter. 
J.  J.  Bowe ,  '07 

Hottatamale,  chief  anarchist, 

H.  W.  Nichols,  '07 

Jqjube,  S.  T.  Hubbard,  '07 

Qpaoish  men,  king's  guards,  peasant  girls, 
Spanish  dancers  and  vaudeville  performers. 

The  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity  con- 
tinued its  custom  oi  presenting  an- 
nually an  Elizabethan  play.  The  piece 
selected  for  this  year  was  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  The  Knighi  of  the  Burning 
PeeUe.  Two  public  performances  were 
given  in  Cambridge  during  the  first 
week  in  Aprfl,  and  in  the  spring  vacation 
the  play  was  taken  to  New  Haven  and 
WeQesley.   The  cast: 

The  Speaker  of  the  Pnlogne, 

L.  R.  Martineau,  '00 
A  atisen,  I.  W.  Bailey.  '07 

His  Wife,  C.  B.  WethereU,  '08 

Balf^,  his  apprentice, 

O.  L.  M.  H.  Lyding.  '00 
Two  hov  I  P-  N-  Garland.  '08 

^^°  '^ys,  j  i^  p  KimbaU.  '08 

Venturewell.  a  merchant,       R.  L.  Nilee,  '09 
Humphrey,  A.  M.  Hurlin.  lO 

Merrythought,  W.  J.  McCkwmiok,  '07 

Jasper,  his  son,  R.  M.  Middlemase,  '09 

Michael,  his  son,  J.  E.  Gamsey,  '09 

Tim,anapprentiee,  F.  S.  Howe,  '08 

Qeorge.  an  apprentioe,        C.  W.  Burton,  '08 
A  Hoet,  O.  W.  Brieka,  '07 

A  Tapster,  H.  P.  Breed,  '08 

A  Barber.  R.  Q.  Partridge,  '08 

TV-^  fw^*i^^  C  L.  R.    Martineau,  '09 

Two  OapUve^  J         q  ^  g^cka,  '07 


A  Secgeant,  T.  Eaton,  '08 

William  Hammerton,  apprentice, 

H.  P.  Forte,  '07 
Qeoige  Qreengoose,  apprentioe, 

H.  P.  Breed.  '06 
Luce,  daughter  of  Venturewell. 

T.  W.  Knauth,  '07 

Mistress  Merrythought,    D.  H.  Howie.  '07 

Pompomia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Moldavia. 

L.  R.  Martineau,  '09 

Apprentices  and  attendants. 

The  public  performances  of  the  annual 
Pi  Eta  play  came  immediately  after  the 
April  recess.  It  consisted  of  a  two-act 
comic  opera  entitled  The  Financier. 
The  words  were  written  by  H.  H.  Hem- 
ingway, '08,  and  L.  W.  Pritchett,  '08, 
and  the  music  by  R.  J.  DeGdyer,  '08. 
The  singing  of  R.  D.  Murphy  and  H.  L. 
Murphy  was  one  <^  the  pleasantest  fea- 
tures of  the  performance.    The  cast: 

James  Percival  Brown,  a  recent  graduate  of 

Harvard,  oomjnonly  known  as  "Jimmy," 

G.  L.  Yocum,  '07 

Joshua  Phineas  Brown,  who  has  just  made  a 
•tmiUion,"  F.  Taft.  '07 

Knight  Bytd.  a  sport,  also  an  oki  college 
chum  of  Jinmiy's,        J.  T.  Houghton.  '08 

Wright  Moran  Moore,  reporter  for  the 
*lHowl,"  C.  N.  Eaton,  '08 

Vandeventer  Parks,  a  stock  manipulator, 
S.  Crowell,  '09 

Selom  Short,  a  broker,      H.  B.  Sheahan,  '09 

I^ances  Parks,  daughter  of  Vandeventer 
Parks.  R.  D.  Murphy,  '08 

Stungin  Stocks,  H.  L.  Murphy,  '08 

Estiella  Flushing,  hotel  clerk  and  stenogra- 
pher. L.  M.  Potter.  '08 

T»  11  u         *  TT  *  I     (         J-  R-  Benton,  '08 

Bdl-boys  at  Hotel    j  ^  ^  Bittenbender.  '09 


St.  Reckless, 


(  J.  R.  ] 
{  S.  T.  Bitteo 
(  P.C. 


Haske,  '08 


Another  phiy  <^  less  general  interest, 
a  two-act  play  by  Vital  Aza,  entitled 
LUmdo  dd  Cido,  was  given  by  the  So- 
dedad  Espanola  on  April  4. 

The  If oniMy  haa  elected  the  following 
officers:  Ptes.,  J.  H.  Whedock,  '08; 
sec.,  R.  Altrocchi,  '08;  business  man- 
ager, H.  M.  Pitman,  '00. —The  officersof 
the  Phillips  Brooks  House  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Ptes.,  6.  Emer- 
son. '08;  vioe-pres.,  6.  6.  Ball,  '08; 
sec.,  L.  K.  Lunt,  '09;  treas.,  J.  S. 
Wbitney.  '08. 

Dwigkl  S.  Brigham,  '06. 
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ATHLETICS. 

lie  Baaeball  squad  began  indoor 
work  in  the  Cage  on  Feb.  12,  under  the 
direction  of  Coach  L.  P.  Pieper,  *04. 
As  a  result  of  the  batting  and  fielding 
ability  shown  in  the  Cage,  the  squad  was 
weeded  down  to  about  525  men  by  the 
time  the  weather  moderated  sufficiently 
to  allow  outdoor  piactioe.  Owing  to  the 
laige  number  c/t  Freshmen  on  last  year's 
team  nearly  every  position  was  wdl 
filled  from  the  start.  This  gave  the  ooacfa 
a  chance  to  confine  practically  all  his 
efforts  to  developing  a  hard-hitling 
team,  and  one  which  could  bat  and  run 
bases  intelligently  as  well  as  field  their 
positions.  With  Currier  behind  the 
plate,  Leonard  on  third,  McCall  at  second 
and  Simons  at  shortstop,  the  infield  was 
wdl  provided  for  with  the  exception  of 
first  base.  Briggs  soon  proved  to  be  the 
man  to  fill  this  place.  In  the  outfield 
Captain  Dexter  at  left  and  Harvey  at 
centre  were  fixtures.  Pounds  (rf  last  year's 
team  proved  unsatisfactory  at  right,  and 
experiments  were  tried  with  Waters, 
Dana,  and  Ware.  The  Nine  is  weakest 
in  pitchers.  Hartford  has  excellent 
form,  but  last  year  in  big  games  showed 
lack  <^  confidence.  Slider,  Brennan, 
and  Bush  are  the  other  members  of  the 
pitching  staff . 

Tins  year  the  team  will  play  a  third 
game  with  Princeton  in  case  of  a  tie,  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  anangement  will 
be  continued  in  future  years.  The  squad 
went  to  Annapolis  for  a  vireek  during  the 
Southern  trip.  Two  regular  games  with 
the  Naval  Academy  were  played  and 
won  and  on  the  return  trip  the  Nine  de- 
feated West  Point  by  a  splendid  rally 
in  the  ninth  inning.  The  results  of 
games  played  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  are  as  follows: 


Aiwfl   0. 

H.,  11;  Univmity  of  y«moiit,  6. 

17. 

H.,  8;  Annapolis.  1. 

1& 

H.,  4;  Annapolis,  0. 

20. 

H..  10;  West  Point,  4. 

27. 

H..  3;  Dartmouth,  4. 

20. 

H.,3:  University  of  Maine,  1. 

May     1. 

H.,  2;  Amberst.O. 

4. 

H.,  1;  Holy  Cross,  0. 

8. 

H..  8;  Williams.  2. 

11. 

H..  0;  Cornell.  1. 

15. 

H.,  16;  Exeter,  0. 

Tlie  Freshman  team  is  stroQg  this 
year  and  has  won  all  of  its  ea^  games. 
Lanigan  and  Brown  of  Andover  form  a 
strong  battery,  and  there  is  much  other 
good  material  The  coaches  are  H. 
Fosbtf  ,  Jr.,  '07,  and  M.  L.  NewhaU,  '06. 

BirtDtef* 

Spring  rowipg  for  both  Universify  and 
Freshman  crew  squads  began  immedi- 
ately after  the  midyear  examinatinn 
period,  under  the  direction  of  G)ach 
Wray.  Work  was  confined  to  the 
machines  untfl  the  river  opened  on 
March  11,  and  it  was  several  days  after 
this  before  all  the  ice  was  earned  away. 
Owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  ma- 
terial  experiments  were  tried  vrith  many 
different  combinations,  and  it  was  not 
until  well  into  May  that  the  Unxversi^ 
Eight  began  to  assume  its  final  fcnrm. 
Six  of  last  year's  winning  crew  were 
eligiUe,  and  there  were  numerous  other 
strong  candidates  from  Freshman  and 
four-oared  crews.  The  most  diflknlt 
problem  was  obviously  to  fill  PiDey's 
place  at  stroke.  A  trial  of  Morgan,  Far- 
ley and  Tappan  resulted  in  the  dioice  of 
the  latter.  After  becoming  accustomed 
to  his  new  position  he  proved  far  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  other  possibilities. 
At  present  vmting  it  seems  probaUe 
that  Richardson  will  stay  at  5,  but  daily 
dianges  are  being  made  in  the  other 
positions.  Capt.  Bacon  at  6  and  Glass 
at  4  have  been  shifted,  and  Severance; 
who  was  apparently  a  fixture  ai  7,  baa 
been  replaced  by  ^berg,  a  member  off 
the  winning  1006  Freshman  crew.  Ser- 
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enmoe  has  been  moved  to  8,  which  with 
ft  and  bow  are  the  moat  doubtful  poai- 
ticma.  In  these  three  poaitiona  Coach 
Wray  haa  tried  Fish,  Lunt,  Farl^,  Bur- 
chard,  Swaim,  liacdonald  and  several 
others  from  the  squad.  In  making 
changes  at  so  late  a  date  it  is  evident 
that  the  Gilumbia  and  Cornell  races 
are  subordinated  to  the  process  of  ob- 
taining the  best  possible  combination 
to  row  against  Yale. 

Secondary  rowing  is  beipg  conducted 
on  practically  the  same  lines  as  last  year. 
The  three  upper  classes  have  organised 
one  or  more  crews  each,  and  the  first 
crews  will  compete  in  the  Beacon  Cup 
Regatta  for  the  upper-class  champion- 
ship. The  Athletic  Committee  author- 
ized the  Senior  crew  to  row  Stone's 
School  and  the  Freshman  eight  to  row 
the  Worcester  High  School,  both  on  the 
Charles.  The  second  University  crew 
and  the  winning  upper-class  crew  were 
aDowed  to  enter  the  Philadelphia  re- 
gatta on  May  25,  and  the  crew  finishing 
second  in  the  Beacon  Cup  races  to  row 
the  Worcester  High  School  on  Lake 
Quinsigamond,  Worcester,  on  the  same 
date.  The  Freshman  crew  is  progressing 
in  an  encouraging  fashion,  and  is  rowing 
in  fine  form.  It  is  at  present  made  up  as 
fdlows:  Stroke,  Forster;  7,  Marvin;  0, 
Bacon;  5,  Wyman;  4,  Buxton;  8, 
Waid;  2,  Deming;  bow,  Coit;  cox.. 
King.  The  Carroll  Cup  race  for  single 
sculls  was  scheduled  for  May  17. 

The  May  Races.  OnMay  11,  astormy 
day,  with  unfavorable  conditions,  three 
races  were  rowed  on  the  Back  Bay 
course.  The  first,  1 }  m.,  was  between  the 
Harvard  and  Columbia  'Varsity.  This 
race  was  won  by  the  Columbia  crew  by 
half  a  length  in  the  fast  time  of  9  m.  16  s., 
one  second  faster  than  the  record  for  this 
course.  Shortly  after  the  start  Harvard 
dropped  behind  and  only  by  a  continued 
spurt  was  the  University  boat  able  to  cut 


down  ColumlMa's  lead.  At  one  time  the 
viriting  crew  was  over  a  length  and  a  half 
ahead.  The  Harvard  crew  kept  well  to- 
gether, but  did  not  get  the  most  out  of 
thttr  stroke.  As  a  result  of  this  showing 
several  diangea  are  expected.  Tne  ontws 
rowed  in  the  following  order:  Harvard  — 
Stroke,  Tappan;  7,  Amberg;  6,  Glass;  0, 
Richardson;  4,  Bacon;  8,  Faulkner;  2, 
Fish;  bow,  Burchard;  cox.,  Blagden. 
ColumUa  —  Sfafdce,  Cenissi;  7,  Boyle; 
8,  Mackenzie;  6,  Von  Saltza;  4,  Gfllies; 
8,  Spalding;  2,  Jordan;  bow,  Snevily; 
cox.,  Winslow. 

Before  this  race  the  Freshman  crew 
defeated  the  Worcester  High  School  fay 
seven  lengths  over  the  1 }  m.  course;  and 
the  Senior  crew  defeated  Stone's  School 
by  more  than  a  length  over  the  same 
course. 

The  Boston  papers  complained  **  of 
the  inefficient  management.  The  finish 
of  the  course  being  at  mid-stream  it  was 
impossible  for  the  spectators  to  recog- 
nize the  crews,  and  thus  no  one  could 
pick  the  winners.  To  enhance  the  con- 
fusion the  scheduled  order  of  the  races 
of  the  Freshman  and  Senior  crews  was 
reversed  and  aU  were  mistaken  in  the 
results  of  these  races.  No  arrangement 
was  made  to  announce  the  results  at  the 
finish.  Thus  there  was  no  cheering  be- 
cause no  one  knew  who  won." 

Several  new  departures  have  been 
made  in  track  athletics  during  the 
spring.  A  Freshman  team  has  been 
organized  which  has  scheduled  meets 
with  the  Boston  Preparatoiy  Schools, 
with  the  graduates  (who  are  also  in- 
eligible for  the  University  team  this 
year),  and  with  the  Yale  Freshmen.  A 
consolation  meet  has  also  been  arranged 
for  those  who  failed  to  win  places  in  the 
class  or  handicap  games.  An  indoor  car- 
nival was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on 
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March  9.  In  the  B.  A.  A.  indoor  meel 
Harvard  lost  the  University  relay  race 
to  Yale,  but  won  the  Freshman  race. 
The  Seniors  won  the  upper-daas  race.  In 
the  individual  events  Harvard  was  not 
veqf  successful.  The  good  financial 
showing  made  last  year  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  management  to  bring  the 
Intercollegiate  meet  to  the  Stadium 
again  this  year.  The  dual  meet  with 
Yale  is  held  at  New. Haven  this  year, 
and  judging  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  class  games.  Harvard 
should  win  another  victoty.  In  the 
handicap  games  the  events  were  won  as 
follows: 

lafHfd,  hurdiM,  W.  M.  Rand.  '00. 
100-vd.  doth,  L.  J.  Fraedmao,  '07. 
MiU  run,  H.  F.  Miller,  Jr..  '00. 
880-i/d.  run,  M.  B.  VanBrunt,  '08. 
Two  mtZe  run,  J.  M.  Grovee.  bC. 
220-vrf.  hurdUa,  W.  M.  Rand.  '00. 
220-vd.  daah,  £.  V.  B.  Parke.  '08. 
440  yd,  run,  H.  Watson.  '10. 
High  jump,  R.  Q.  Harwood.  '00. 
Broad  jump,  £.  H.  Ruch.  '10. 
PoU-vauU,  L.  0.  Beayems.  '10. 
Shot'put,  B.  T.  Btepheneon.  Jr.,  '08. 
Hammer-throw,  W.  Peiroe,  '07. 

The  interdass  games  were  held  the 
following  week.  Th^  were  won  by  the 
Juniors  with  a  total  of  44  points.  The 
other  classes  scored  as  follows:  Fresh- 
men, 28;  Seniors,  23;  Sophomores,  22. 
The  best  time  under  the  rather  poor  con- 
ditions was  made  in  the  220-yard  daah 
l^  L.  P.  Dodge,  '08,  who  covered  the 
distance  m  22}  seconds.  W.  M.  Rand 
won  both  hurdles  by  ea;^  maigins. 
VanBrunt,  Stephenacm,  and  Harwood 
again  won  first  pUoes  in  the  half-mile, 
shot-put,  and  high  jump  respectively. 
The  most  exciting  race  vnis  the  mile 
run,  won  by  F.  Hadden,  Jr.,  '09,  who 
passed  Minot  and  MiUer  in  a  splendid 
spurt. 

The  track  meet  with  Dartmouth,  held 
on  May  4,  was  easily  won  by  Harvard 
with  a  score  of  88  to  84  pomts.  A  hard 
rain  in  the  morning  left  the  track  in  veiy 


poor  condition  and  pfevented  fast  time. 

Harvard's  showing,  however,  boded  well 

for  the  Dual  Meet.  The  hick  of  second 

string  men  was  evident  in  the  field  events 

in  which  Dartmouth  scored  20}  points. 

First  places  were  won  by  the  following 

men: 

120-vd.  hurdlu,  A.  B.  Shaw.  Dartmouta. 

100  yd.  da^,  L.  P.  Dodse.  '08. 

MiU  run,  W.  Ifinot.  '07. 

440-ud.  run,  B.  L.  Young.  Jr..  '07. 

SSOid.  run,  M.  B.  VanBrunt.  '08. 

220-vd.  hurdU9,  W.  M.  Rand.  '00. 

220-yd.  daak,  L.  P.  Dodge.  '08. 

Two  mile  run,  M.  8.  Croaby.  '08. 

High  jump,  R.  E.  Somers.  '08. 

Broad  jump,  B.  T.  St^heneon,  Jr..  '08. 

Pole-vauU,  J.  Bredemus.  Dartmouth. 

ShoHnU,  B.  T.  Stephenson.  Jr..  '08. 

Ham$ner-throw,  H.  E.  Kersbuig.  '07. 

JFoottalL 

Captain  Parker  has  selected  as  coach 
of  the  f ootbaU  team  for  next  fall  Joshua 
Crane,  Jr.,  '90.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Mr.  Crane  did  not  make  the  Eleven 
while  he  was  in  College,  but  he  was  an 
active  all-round  athlete.  He  was  one 
of  Coach  Beid's  assistants  last  fall, 
having  charge  of  the  drop-kickers.  This 
association  with  Coach  Reid  has  brought 
him  into  dose  touch  with  the  footbaO 
situation  in  the  Universify.  With  many 
of  Mr.  Reid's  lieutenants  to  aid  him 
next  fall,  including  J.  W.  Farley,  '99, 
coach  in  1002,  as  advisoiy  coach,  the 
result  of  Mr.  Crane's  efforts  is  awaited 
vnth  confidence. 

The  schedule,  announced  late  in 
April,  contains  only  o^e  impcvtant 
change.  In  place  of  the  game  with  West 
Point  the  team  will  play  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  This  change 
was  due  to  a  conflict  of  dates  with  West 
Point,  and  also  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  cadets  to  reduce  the  number  of  their 
hard  games.  The  game  with  Amherst 
A.  C.  is  omitted.  The  schedule  follows: 

Oot.     2.    Bowdoin. 

5.    UniToraity  of  Maine. 
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Oct.     0.  Bates. 

12.  WUlianu. 

19.  Annapolis,  at  AnnapoUs. 

26.  Sprinsfiekl      Ifanual      Tniomg 
School. 

Nov.    2.  Brown. 

0.  Carliale. 

10.  Dartmouth. 

23.  Yale. 

The  Hockey  Team  ended  the  season 
with  its  usual  victoiy  over  Yale,  the 
sowe  being  8  to  2.  The  record  of  four 
years  without  a  defeat  was  broken,  how- 
ever, for  games  were  lost  to  I^oeton 
and  to  McGill  University  of  Canada. 
Princeton  finished  in  first  place  in  the 
League,  Harvard  being  second.  The 
men  who  i^yed  in  the  Yale  game  were: 
1.  e.,  PeU;  1.  c,  Townsend,  Leonard; 
r.  c  Rumsey;  r.  e.,  Newhall;  c.  p., 
Foster,  Briggs;  p.,  Sampson;  g..  Wash- 
bum.  Two  of  the  regular  players,  Car- 
penter at  goal  and  Willetts  at  point,  were 
unable  to  play  on  account  of  iDneas  and 
injuries. 

Harvard  had  rather  an  unsuccessful 
season  in  this  branch  of  sport,  being 
twice  beaten  by  Yale  and  breaking  even 
with  Princeton.  The  team  finished 
fourth  in  the  League,  of  which  Yale  was 
champion  and  Columlna  second.  The 
management  has  been  oUiged  to  with- 
draw the  team  from  the  League  next 
year  because  the  Athletic  Committee 
will  not  authorize  the  necessary  number 
of  trips  away  from  Cambridge.  The 
results  of  the  games  pktyed  since  the  last 
issue  are  as  follows: 

Feb.  19.  H..80;  M.I.T.,  16. 

23.  H.,  11;  Dartmouth,  80. 

lCaioh2.  H.,  10;  Ciolumbia,  10. 

4.  H.,  18;  Dartmouth,  17. 

0.  H.,0:  Yal«,27. 

The  following  men .  are  entitled  to 
wear  their  basketball  *'H'*  as  a  result 
of  the  season:  E.  S.  Allen,  '09,  H.  V. 
Amberg,   '06,  P.   Brooks,   '00,   I.  B. 


Broun,  '06,  E.  L.  Buniham,  '07,  E.  S. 
Currie,  '09,  T.  F.  Downey,  '07,  L.  Miles. 
'07. 

The  Lacrosse  Team  had  a  veiy  unsuc- 
cessful Southern  trip,  losing  five  games, 
and  tieing  one.  The  team  improved 
steadily,  however,  and  defeated  Coliun- 
bia  in  the  first  Northern  League  game 
l^  the  score  of  9  to  8.  The  season  ended 
with  a  trip  to  Cornell  and  Hobart.  The 
scores  were: 
April  13.    H..  1;  JohoB  Hopkins,  7. 

10.    H.,  3;  Mt.  Washington  Gub,  12. 

17.  H.,  8;  Swarthmore.  6. 

18.  H.,  5;  Lehigh.  5. 

19.  H..  1;  Stevens  Institute,  9. 

20.  H..6;  Gresont  Athletic  aub,  7. 
27.    H.,9;  Columbia.  3. 

May     e.    H..2;  GomeU.  3. 
7.    H.,  6;  Hobart.  10. 

The  Sophomores  won  the  Class  La- 
crosse championship,  defeating  the 
Seniors  by  the  score  of  8  to  2.  -^  Harvard 
won  from  Yale  in  swimming,  but  was 
defeated  l^  Princeton  and  Columbia.  — 
Harvard  f afled  to  qualify  in  the  finals 
of  the  intercollegiate  fencing  meet.  — 
E.  C.  Bacon,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  captain  of  the  Freshman 
crew. —  I.  S.  Broun,  '06,  has  been 
elected  captain  of  the  Umversity  Basket- 
ball Teamforneztyear.  —  C.  C.  PeD,  '06, 
has  been  chosen  captain  of  next  year's 
Hockey  Team.  —The  ClassTennisTour- 
nament  was  started  eariy  m  May.  The 
University  Team  will  ^j  matches  with 
Princeton  and  Yale.  —  W.  F.  Low,  '07, 
won  the  individual  fencing  champion- 
ship of  the  University.  —  Several  train- 
ing-tables for  dass  and  minor  teams 
have  been  started  in  Memorial  Hall,  in 
a  section  screened  off  for  the  purpose. 
—An  informal  challenge  has  been  sent 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  a  track  meet 
to  be  held  m  the  Stadium  this  sommer. 
D.  8.  Brigham,  '06. 
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Meeting  of  Feb,  4,  1907. 

Voted  that  Mr.  Pieper  be  appointed  to 
coach  the  Baaeball  Nine,  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Captain,  and  that  $S00  be 
paid  him  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss  in 
time  and  money  in  accepting  the  position. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Crew 
management  to  be  allowed  to  order  two 
sets  of  oars  for  the  new  eight-oared  boats 
and  one  for  the  new  four-oared  boat, 
and  a  set  of  oars  for  the  tank,  be  granted 

Voted  that  the  following  requests  of  the 
Track  management  be  granted,  namdy: 
to  hdd  an  indoor  camiyal  on  March  9 
in  the  Gymnasium,  with  inter-dormitoiy 
relay  race  on  the  board  track  outside;  to 
hold  a  dual  track  meet  with  Dartmouth 
at  Cambridge,  May  4;  to  hold  a  dual 
meet  with  Yale  at  New  Haven,  May  18; 
to  amoge  a  'Vanify  and  Freshman 
rday  noe  with  Yale  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games, 
Fdb.  10;  and  to  amoge  a  dual  meet 
between  the  Freshman  track  team  and 
some  pieparatoiy  sdiool  team  in  May, 
and  a  dual  Freshman  trade  meet  with 
Yak  in  Cambridge,  May  S5. 

Voted  to  permit  the  uae  of  the  Stadium 
for  the  intenoU^giate  games  to  be  hdd 
on  May  81  and  June  1. 

Voted  that  the  request  d  the  Crew 
management  to  be  aOowed  to  row  a  race 
with  ColimilMa  on  the  Charles  River  on 
May  11  be  granted;  and  tibat  the  agree- 
ment with  Yale  for  the  boat-noe  at  New 
London  be  ratified. 

Meeting  of  Feb.  18,  1907. 
The  appointment  of  the  foUowing 
Managers  was  improved  by  the  Com- 
mittee: H.  N.  Arrowamith,  '09,  Man- 
ager, College  Nine;  W.  C.  Bennett,  '08, 
Manager,  Gymnastic  Team;  M.  L. 
Newhall.  '06,  Manager,  Grkket  Team; 
R.  W.  Morgan,  '10.  Manager,  Freshman 
Grew;  G.  Fahnestodc,  Jr.,  '10,  Assistant 


Manager,  Freshman  Hockey  Team; 
S.  B.  Olney,  '10,  Manager,  Freshman 
Hodoy  Team;  R.  W.  Tib^,  '10,  As- 
sistant Manager,  Freshman  Hock^ 
Teafti;  K.  S.  Gate,  '09,  2d  Assistant 
Manager,  '  Varsity  Hockey  Team. 

Voted  that  the  College  Nine  be  al- 
lowed to  i^y  18  games,  the  details  to  be 
arranged  by  the  Manager  in  consultation 
with  the  Chahman,  foUowing  the  usual 
precedents. 

Meeting  of  March  6,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  request  of  the  Man- 
ager of  the  SwimmingTeam  to  have  the 
surplus  of  last  year's  team  appropriated 
for  the  present  team  be  granted. 

Voted  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  question  of  sendiog  a 
Lacrosse  team  of  Harvard  graduates  to 
play  in  Engknd  is  outside  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

roferl  that  the  additbn  to  the  basebal 
schedule  of  a  third  game  with  Princeton, 
to  be  i^yed  in  Cambridge  in  case  of  a 
tie,  be  approved. 

.  Voted  that  the  baseball  training-table 
be  started  this  year  under  the  same 
conditions  as  kst  year. 

The  anointments  of  H.  W.  Durant 
'07,  as  Manager  of  the  'Varsity  Tennis 
Team,  and  T.  Rooeevdt,  Jr.,  '09,  as 
Second  Assistant  Manager  of  the  'Varsity 
Crew,  were  reported  at  this  meeting,  and 
afterwards  approved. 

Meeting  of  March  U,  1907. 

Voted  that  the  appointment  of  Joshua 
Crane,  Jr.,  as  Head  Coach  for  1907  and 
as  successor  to  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr.,  as  the 
Harvard  Representative  on  the  Footp 
ball  Rules  Conmiittee,  be  approved. 

Voted  that  the  schedule  of  the  Fry- 
man Baseball  Team  be  ref ened  to  the 
Chavman  with  power. 

Vcted  that  the  request  of  the  Tennis 
Management  to  be  allowed  to  hold  the 
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annual  mterseholafltic  tennis  lonrnar 
ment  on  Jarvis  Fiekl  on  May  4  and  fol- 
loiwing  days  be  approved;  and  that  the 
Tennis  Team  be  allowed  to  take  a  trip 
to  Princeton  during  the  Spring  Teim. 

Voted  that  the  matter  of  the  reinvest- 
ment of  the  sum  of  $40^000,  which  be- 
comes available  on  March  28,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Chairman  and  Graduate 
TVeasurer  with  power. 

Voted  that  the  schedule  of  the  Uni- 
versity Lacrosse  Team  be  approved  as 
follows: 
April  13,  Johns  Hopkins,  at  Baltimore. 

16,  Mt.WaahiQgton  A. Cat  Baltimore. 

17,  Swarthmore,  at  Swarthmore. 

18,  Lehii^,  at  Bethlehem. 

19,  Stevens,  at  Hoboken. 

20,  Crescent  A.  C.  at  Brooklyn. 
27,  Oolumbi&,  at  Oambiidce. 

ICay     6,  Cornell,  at  Ithaca. 
7,  Hobart,  at  Geneva. 

11,  Univenrity  of  Toronto,  at  Gbm- 

faridga. 

Voted  that  the  f blowing  appointments 
be  approved:  J.  P.  Bigelow,  '00,  Asst. 
Mgr.  Football  Team;  W.  P.  Fuller,  'la 
Mgr.  Freshman  Track  Team;  W.  lipp- 
man,  '10,  Asst  Mgr.  Freshman  Track 
Team;  C.  W.  Short,  Jr.,  '08,  Mgr. 
Hock^  Team;  C.  Gate,  '00,  Asst  Mgr. 
Hockey  Team. 

Meeting  of  Monk  S7,  1007. 

Voted  that  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  'OT,  and  M. 
Newhall,  '06,  be  appointed  Coach  and 
Assistant  Coach  for  tiie  Freshman  Base- 
ball Team,  and  that  the  ai^xMntment  of 
A.  8wift,  '00,  as  Manager  of  the  Swim- 
ming Team  be  appioved. 

FoM  that  the  schedule  of  the  Tarsity 

Football  Team  be  approved  as  follows, 

the  Corporation  having  mdicated  that 

the  approval  of  this  schedule  was  within 

tiie  authority  of  the  piesent  AthletR 

Committee: 

Oet.     2.  Bowdohi,  at  Oambridge. 
5.  Maine,  at  Gambridae. 
0.  Bates,  at  Cambridge. 

12.  Williams,  at  Cambridge. 
19.  Annapolis,  at  Annapolis. 


Got.  26.  SpringaeU,  at  Cambridge. 
Nov.    2.  Brown,  at  Cambridge. 
0.  Oailisle,  at  Cambridge. 

16.  Dartmouth,  at  Cambridge. 

23.  Yale,  at  Gambridge. 

Vcied  that  the  report  on  speculation 
in  Harvard-Yale  football  tickets  in  the 
fall  of  1006  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Distribution  of  Tickets  for  the  fall  of 
1907,  with  the  request  that  that  Com- 
mittee should  use  its  discretion  about 
issuing  tickets  to  men  applying  at  that 
time  whose  tickets  had  previously  been 
found  m  the  hands  of  speculators. 

The  Committee  was  of  the  oiunion 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  satisfactory 
explanations  had  been  made,  but  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  decision  on  individual 
application  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid 
Committee. 

Meeting  of  April  10,  1907.  . 

Voted  that  the  Track  Management 
be  authorized  to  renew  the  contract  with 
Mr.  Quinn  fcft  one  year,  and  that  the 
questkm  of  terms  be  left  to  the  Chair- 
man with  power. 

Voted  that  the  Track  Management 
be  authorized  to  arrange  the  annual 
mterschoUstic  track  games  in  the  Sta- 
dium for  May  11,  but  that  the  request 
to  be  allowed  to  accept  the  mvitation  to 
hold  a  track  meet  at  Ithaca  between  the 
ComeU  and  Harvard  Freshman  Teams 
be  not  granted,  as  an  extension  of  the 
Freshman  schedule  would  be  inadvis- 
able under  the  new  regulations. 

Voted  that  the  ^Varsity  and  Freshman 
Crew  training-tables  may  be  started  at 
the  same  time  as  last  year. 

The  schedule  of  die  Freshman  Foot- 
ball Team  for  next  fall  was  referred  to 
tiie  Chairman  widi  power,  under  the 
usual  precedents. 

The  schedule  for  the  second  football 
team  for  next  fall  was  approved  as  fol- 
lows! 

Oct   12.  Exeter,  at  Exeter. 

19.  Brown  2d,  at  Cambridge. 
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Meeting  of  May  2,  1907. 

Voied  that  the  Committee  appro^ 
of  the  proposed  track  meet  between 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  under  the  usual  conditions, 
namely,  that  the  Athletic  Association 
be  not  responsible  for  the  expenses  and 
that  the  arrangements  so  far  as  Harvard 
is  concerned  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
composed  of  Messrs.  Fearing,  Morison, 
Garcelon,  and  Rowe,  and  that  the 
Stadium  be  offered  for  the  meet. 

Voted  that  the  Freshman  Lacrosse 
Team  be  allovred  to  iAa,y  the  f  oUowing 
games:  May  4,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  Cambridge;  May  11,  Co- 
lumbia Freshmen,  at  Cambridge. 

Voted  that  the  Shooting  Team  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  following  meets: 
May  10,  Princeton  Gun  Club,  at  Prince- 
ton; May  11,  Intercollegiate  Shoot,  at 
Cedar  Hurst,  L.  I. 

Voted  that  the  schedule  of  the  Golf 
Team  be  approved  as  follows,  provided 
that  not  more  than  three  of  the  matches 
be  for  36  holes: 

May   4,  Boston  Intenoholastio  Oolf  Team. 

10,  Woodland  Golf  Gub,  at  Aubumdmle. 

11,  WanamoiBsett,  at  Providence. 
14,  Fall  River,  at  Fall  River. 

17,  Dartmouth,  at  Boston. 

26.  Oakley,  at  Watertown. 

June   1,  Hartford,  at  Hartford. 

Voted  that  the  Crew  Management  be 
authorized  to  arrange  a  race  between 
the  Senior  Class  Crew  and  the  Stone 
School  Crew,  to  take  place  on  the  Charles 
River,  May  11;  a  race  between  the 
Freshman  Crew  and  the  Worcester 
High  School  Crew,  to  take  place  on  the 
Charies  River  May  11;  a  race  between 
the  crew  finiafimg  second  in  the  Class 
Races  and  the  Worcester  High  School 
Crew,  to  be  rowed  at  Worcester  at  the 
end  of  May;  a  race  between  the  Second 
Freshman  Crew  and  the  Springfield 
High  School  Crew,  to  be  rowed  on  the 
Charies. 


Voted  thai  the  second  'Varsity  Crew 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  regatta  at 
Philadelphia,  May  25,  and  that  the  crew 
winning  the  Class  Races  be  also  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  aforesaid  regatta. 

Meeting  of  May  9,  1907. 

Voted  to  authoriaoe  a  track  meet  on 
Soldier's  Fidd  between  the  Graduates 
and  the  Freshmen,  May  18. 

TofMl  to  permit  the  Golf  Team  to  play 
a  match  with  the  Graduates  on  May  ' 
30,  and  to  allow  the  Gymnastic  Team 
to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Quarterly  Centennial  of  the  Saigent  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Hemenway  Gymnasium, 
May  30. 

The  appointment  of  P.  Woodman,  '06» 
as  Manager  of  the  Association  Foot- 
ball Team  for  1907-06  was  approved. 

Rule  8  in  Article  U  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Committee  was  repealed.  This 
action  to  take  effect  in  September,  1907. 
The  rule  reads  as  follows: 

"  A  student  who  is  ineligible  by  reason 
of  probation,  or  of  defidency  in  his  stud- 
ies, shall  not  become  eligible  by  transfer 
to  another  department  of  the  Universily 
until  after  one  academic  year's  residenoe 
in  that  Department** 

The  Committee  was  of  the  opinioin 
that  under  present  conditions  Rule  8 
would  be  adequate. 

Rule  2  is  as  follows:  •"No  student 
on  probation  or  on  trial  can  take  part  in 
any  public  athletic  contest  A  student 
who  is  dropped  for  neglect  of  his  stud- 
ies into  a  lower  class  shall  be  debarred 
from  taking  part  in  any  intercollegiale 
contests  until  the  end  id  the  next  aca- 
demic year,  or  until  he  produces  from 
the  Faculty  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  has  made  up  all  the  deficieaciea 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  his  restoratkm 
to  his  original  dass;  but  if  not  on  pro- 
bation he  may  take  part  in  interdaas 
contests.*' 
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THE  GBADUATES. 


HARVABD  CLUBS. 

ASSOCIATED  HABVABD  CLUBS. 

Interest  in  the  oiganization  and  work 
of  the  Aasociated  Harvard  Clubs  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  recent  acquisiti<Hi  of 
the  Harvard  Club  of  Syracuse  has  al- 
ready been  announced.  Within  the  past 
three  naonths  the  following  Harvard 
Clubs  have  been  made  constituent  mem- 
bers: Toronto^  San  Frandsoo»  Buffalo, 
and  New  York  City.  It  is  expected  that 
before  the  Detroit  meeting  the  Harvard 
Qubs  of  Maryland  and  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia will  also  have  joined.  Plans  are 
also  being  formulated  to  make  the  Fed- 
eration of  New  England  Harvard  Clubs 
an  allied  member.  Before  another  year 
it  is  expected  that  every  local  Harvard 
Club  will  be  in  some  way  directly  con- 
nected with  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs*  as  the  constituent  membership 
will  include  eveiy  locality  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  where  Harvard  organ- 
isations exist. 

As  the  plans  for  the  11th  annual  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  Detroit,  Mid^gan,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  May  81  and  June 
1,  progress,  it  seems  assured  that  that 
meeting,  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm, 
will  mark  the  climax  of  success  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Associated  Gubs.  A  more  de- 
tailed program  of  events  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  constituent  Gubs  and 
their  members  about  two  weeks  before 
the  meeting;  but  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement already  distributed  shows 
that  on  Friday  morning  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Councfl  followed  l^  a 
general  business  session,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  business  session  Friday  after- 
noon and  another  business  session  on 
Saturday  forenoon.  Among  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed,  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  of  the  three-year  course, 


which  will  be  taken  up  Friday  afternoon 
and  possibly  also  Saturday  morning,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  definitely  the 
action  of  the  Associated  Clubs  upon  the 
reports  of  the  three-year  course  com- 
mittee. 

On  Friday  evening  there  will  be  a 
**  smoker,*'  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
the  Michigan  Harvard  Club  will  provide 
a  trip  on  the  Detroit  River.  The  annual 
dinner  will  be  held  Saturday  evening. 
President  Eliot  will  be  present  at  the 
meetings  and  at  the  dinner  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  University.  Pres. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  '80,  who  is  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  Lansing  on  May  81, 
will,  if  his  train-schedule  will  permit, 
make  a  short  stop  at  Detroit  to  receive 
the  greetings  of  the  Harvard  men  there 
gathered.  The  Harvard  Club  of  New 
York  Gty  wili  be  represented  by  a  large 
delegation  this  year  for  the  first  time  as 
a  regular  constituent  member.  A  good- 
sized  delegation  is  promised  from  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  headed  by  Bishop  Will- 
iam Lawrence,  *71.  The  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation will  be  represented  by  E.  H. 
Wells.  W,  Secretary.  W.  R.  Thayer, 
Editcv  of  the  Oraduates*  Magazine,  and 
Prof.  W.  R.  Spalding,  '87,  will  also  be 
present  Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  '76,  West- 
em  Reserve  University,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  Cleveland  delegation.  Pres.  An- 
gell  of  the  University  of  Michigan  will  be 
a  guest  of  the  Association  at  the  dinner. 
Large  delegations  are  promised  from  all 
the  constituent  dubs  including  Toronto. 

The  headquarters  of  the  meeting  will 
be  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel,  where  also  the 
business  sessions  and  dinner  will  be  held. 
Valentine  H.  May,  '95,  Sec. 

BTTFFALO,  N.  T. 

The  £2d  anniversary  of  the  Gub  was 
celebrated  by  a  dinner  on  March  9, 
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at  which  74  persons  were  present.  The 
diimer  was  held  in  the  krge  dining-ioom 
of  the  Saturn  Club  which  was  founded 
by  Harvard  men  and  has  more  Harvard 
members  than  the  University  Club  in 
Buffalo.  The  room  was  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  electric  lights  in  colors,  and 
crimson  streamers  and  banners,  by  an 
efficient  dinner  committee,  of  which  Evan 
Hollister,  '97,  was  chairman.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Qub,  Frederic  Almy,  *80, 
spoke  of  the  Harvard  Scholarship  of  $200 
given  by  the  Club,  the  declamation  prizes 
of  $40,  and  the  silver  football  trophy,  all 
of  which  are  competed  for  annually  by 
the  Buffalo  high  schools.  The  giving  of 
the  football  loving-cup  is  always  a  great 
event.  He  also  spoke  of  the  Harvard 
rules  for  clean  sport  in  connection  with 
the  football  cup,  and  said  that  since  this 
cup  was  first  offered  similar  trophies  had 
been  offered  by  Cornell  for  baseball,  by 
Princeton  for  track  athletics  and  by  Yale 
for  basketball.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Harvard  Club,  joint  rules  were  agreed 
upon  by  all  the  colleges  and  a  joint  com- 
mittee will  hereafter  pass  upon  the  eligi- 
bility of  pUyers  under  the  rules.  The 
chief  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Dean 
Sabine  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ; 
C.  H.  Keep,  '82,  lately  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasuiy  at  Washington  and 
now  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
State  Banking  Department;  and  D.  W. 
Streeter,  Ivy  Orator  of  1907,  and  author 
of  the  Pudding  play  for  this  year.  The 
secretary  of  the  Qub,  J.  L.  O'Brian,  '96, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Officers  for  the 
next  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres., 
Carleton  Sprague,  '81;  vice-pres.,  C.  H. 
Keep,  '82;  sec.,  J.  L.  O'Brian,  '96;  treas., 
F.  C.  Gratwick,  '97;  executive  committee, 
Evan  Hollister,  '97,  Howard  Laverack, 
and  Davis  Dunbar. 

Frederic  Almy,  *80,  Pres. 


CLEVELAND^  O. 

The  Club  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
dinner  at  the  University  Club,  Feb.  1. 
Covers  were  laid  for  sixty,  the  largest  at- 
tendance in  the  history  of  the  Club. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  were  Dean 
B.  S.  Hurlbut,  '87,  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  '80, 
and  his  father.  Dr.  A.  G.  Hart. 

In  his  address  Dean  Hurlbut  laid  par- 
ticular stress  upon  the  aid  which  gradu- 
ates can  lend  to  the  College  l^  helping 
to  raise  the  intellectual  standard.  They 
should  use  scnne  of  the  enthusiasm  in  this 
direction  which  they  now  turn  only  to  the 
support  of  athletics.  The  Dean  men- 
tioned, with  great  approval,  the  fine  work 
being  done  by  the  Associated  Harvard 
Clubs  in  studying  College  problems  in 
their  meetings  and  through  painstaking 
oonmuttees,  and  giving  very  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  College  authorities. 
VvA,  Hart  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  va- 
rious phases  of  College  life. 

M.  S.  Greenough,  '68,  made  a  forceful 
argument  against  the  extent  to  which  the 
elective  system  is  now  in  practice  at  Har- 
vard. He  lamented  the  ease  with  which  a 
good  student  can  now  attain  a  degree  in 
three  years  with  little  real  work,  and  ad- 
vocated a  change  in  the  direction  of  more 
prescribed  work.  He  suggested  the  sys- 
tem under  which  the  studies  for  the 
Freshman  year  should  be  largely  pie- 
scribed,  and  then  the  student  should  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  general  line  of 
work  he  wished  to  pursue  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  College  course.  For  eadi 
line  of  work  a  course  of  studies  should 
be  mapped  out  calculated  for  the  best  re- 
sults, leaving  for  the  student  only  a  small 
amount  of  elective  work  each  year.  The 
suggestions  were  presmted  infcHinally 
without  definite  i^an  of  action,  but 
seemed  to  meet  with  ap{xt>val  on  the  part 
of  many  present.  The  feeling  seemed  to 
be  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
at  present  in  the  direction  of  elective 
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work,  and  that  the  intellectual  standard 
differs  in  conaequenoe. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  untO  the  annual  meeting  in  1906; 
Pres.,  A.  St.  J.  Newbmy,  '76;  vice-pres., 
A.  M.  Merryweather,  9  '96;  sec.  and 
treas.,  R.  J.  Bulkl^,  '02.  These,  together 
with  A.  W.  Naaon,  '05,  and  R.  P.  Perry. 
'00,  constitute  the  executive  committee. 
R,  P.  Perry,  '00,  Sec. 

DENTAL  ALUMNI. 

The  Association  will  hold  the  36th  an- 
nual banquet  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston, 
Monday,  June  24, 1907,  at  5.30  p.  m.  G. 
S.  Hall,  p  *78,  of  Worcester,  President  of 
Clark  University,  will  be  the  guest  and 
give  an  address.  The  eleventh  "Alumni 
Day"  will  as  usual  be  observed  at  the 
School  Building  on  North  Grove  St.,  Bos- 
ton. Models,  specimens  and  patients  pre- 
sent will  exhibit  the  work  of  the  three 
classes  for  the  past  year.  Clinics  and  de- 
monstrations will  be  presented  as  for- 
merly by  the  graduates,  and  by  students 
of  the  second  and  third  year  classes.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation that  all  graduates,  friends, 
and  others  interested  in  the  Harvard 
School  will  attend  these  exercises  on 
Monday  morning,  Alumni  Day.  The 
Association  voted  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing to  transact  all  routine  business  on 
the  morning  of  Alumni  Day  at  the 
School  Building. 

The  usual  spread  will  be  given  in  one 
of  the  College  buildings  in  Cambridge 
on  Commencement  morning,  June  26, 
1907,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  A.  H.  St 
C.  Chase,  d  '96,  Everett,  chairman;  Har- 
old D.  W.  Cross,  d  '96,  Nashua,  N.  H., 
Robert  Whitehill,  d  '01,  Boston.  The 
Committee  on  Harvard  Dental  School 
is  as  follows:  W.  P.  Cooke,  d  '81,  chair- 
man, Boston,  Robert  Whitehill,  d  '01, 
Boston,  and  C.  W.  Rodgers,  d  '00,  Dor- 
chester. These  committees  were  appoint- 


ed by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  of  Oct 
29,  1906. 

In  October,  1906,  Pres.  A.  W.  Eldred, 
d  '90,  Worcester,  appointed  the  following 
committee  on  nominations  and  election 
of  officers  for  the  year  beginning  June  24, 
1907:  W.  A.  Davis,  d  '01,  chairman,  J. 
W.  Estabrooks,  d  '00,  A.  I.  Hadley,  d  '91, 
all  of  Boston.  This  committee  under  the 
constitution  reports  to  the  Secretaiy  the 
result  of  its  work  by  mail  ballot,  viz: 
Pres.,  H.  W.  Hardy,  d  '96,  Boston;  vice- 
pres.,  L.  F.  Bigelow,  d  '86,  Boston;  sec., 
W.  E.  Boardman,  d  '86,  Boston;  tceas.,  H. 
DeW.  Cross,  d  '96,  Boston;  member  of 
executive  committee  (for  2  years),  D.  F. 
Spinney,  d  '00,  Brookline. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  8,  the  Council 
appointed  the  following  committees:  On 
Alumni  Day  Reception  H.  B.  Norwood, 
d  '06,  chairman;  £.  V.  L.  Whitchurch,  d 
'06,  Edwin  S.  Kent,  d  '07.  John  C. 
Thompson,  d  '07,  John  A.  Breen,  d  '07. 
On  Evening  Reception:  Harvey  W. 
Hardy,  d  '96,  diairman;  W.  W.  Marvel, 
d  '00,  A.  H.  St.  C.  Chase,  d  '96.  W.  A. 
Davis,  d  '01,  Howard  Clapp,  d  '06. 

W,  E.  Boardman,  d  '86,  Sec. 

FALL  BIVEU. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
held  Jan.  21,  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Pres.,  C.  R.  Cummings; 
vice-pres.,  Dr.  H.  G.  Wilbur;  sec.,  W.  C. 
Gray;  treas.,  Ellis  Gifford;  chorister. 
Dr.  S.  M.  Grordon;  member  executive 
committee,  3  years,  H.  B.  Harley;  mem- 
bership committee,*  Dr.  W.  W.  Marvel, 
C.  A.  MacDonald,  and  R.  A.  Dean. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  Rev.  J.  B.  W.  Day,  Dr.  F.  A. 
Chace,  F.  L.  Hanson,  C.  D.  Davol,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Speers,  H.  N.  Knox,  E.  E.  Harris, 
and  H.  A.  Richardson.  The  Club  voted 
to  join  the  proposed  New  England  Fed- 
eration of  Harvard  Gubs. 

The  20th  annual  dinner  was  held  at 
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the  Quequechan  Club»  Feb.  6,  with  an 
attendance  of  about  50  members  and 
guests;  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
all  present  that  the  Club  had  never  had  a 
meeting  of  higher  gradie  or  more  enjoy- 
able than  this  one.  In  the  absence,  on 
account  of  illness  in  his  family,  of  Pres. 
Cununings,  Vice-Pres.  Wilbur,  presided 
and  introduced  the  speakers,  who  were: 
Ptof .  Clifford  H.  Moore,  representing  the 
College;  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols,  who  spoke  of 
the  athletic  interests;  Hon.  C.  W.  Clifford, 
'05,  of  New  Bedford;  F.  R.  Martin.  *dS, 
editor  of  the  Providence  Journal;  Hon. 
Milton  Reed,  '68;  Dr.  M.  X.  Sullivan, 
'90,  and  Dr.  A.  I.  Connell,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Sons  of  Brown  University,  in 
Fall  River.  College  songs  were  sung 
throughout  the  evening  by  the  Qub,  and 
solos  were  given  by  Rienzi  W.  Thiuston, 
an  honorary  member;  W.  H.  Reed,  "05, 
of  Taunton,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Buck.  The 
music  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  S.  M. 
Gordon,  who  has  been  chorister  of  the 
Club  since  its  oiganization,  and  has  now 
20  years  of  faithful  and  enthusiastic  serv- 
ice in  that  capacity  to  his  credit. 

W.  C.  Gray,  '96,  Sec 

HONOLULU. 

The  object  of  this  contribution  to  the 
Qradvate^  MagaaiM  is  to  chronicle  the 
oiganization  c^  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Hawaii.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  several  of  the 
Harvard  men  in  Honolulu  that  more 
ought  to  be  done  in  an  (Mganized  way 
toward  extending  the  influence  of  Har- 
vard University  in  Hawaii.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  University  Gub  in 
Honolulu,  to  which  the  majority  of 
coUege  men  in  the  Territory  belong,  has 
in  part  obviated  the  necessity  for  dubs 
representing  individual  colleges,  and 
very  properly  no  one  has  wanted  to  do 
anything  that  even  remotely  might  tend 
to  break  up  the  splendid  spirit  that 


animates  that  oiganization.  But  there 
is  a  distinct  field  in  Hawaii  for  a  Harvard 
Qub  and  so  when  not  long  ago  a  letter 
came  from  R.  6.  Brown,  '84,  president 
of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  uiging 
that  the  local  dub  become  affiliated  with 
the  Association,  the  existing  sentiment 
aystallized  and  tookfonnasthe  Harvaid 
Qub  of  Hawaii. 

At  a  pieliminaiy  meeting  hdd  at  the 
University  Qub  in  Honolulu  on  April  17, 
1007,  nine  men  turned  out  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  starting  a  Harvard 
Qub.  The  plan  was  approved  and  an 
informal  oiganization  was  effected  in 
order  to  allow  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  to 
be  made  prior  to  the  Detroit  meeting. 
Present  at  the  meeting  were:  W.  R. 
Castle,  L.  S.  '78,  P.  L.  Home,  '0«,  J.  A 
Wflder,  'OS,  £.  A.  Knudsen,  '04,  R  S. 
Hosmer,  a  '04,  £.  A.  Mott-Smith,  '05, 
A.  F.  Griffiths,  '00,  S.  H.  Derby,  '09, 
H.  G.  Dillingham,  '04,  and  £.  O.  Hall, 
'04.  Judge  A.  S.  Hartwdl.  '58,  was  un- 
able to  be  pcesent,  but  sent  a  message 
of  cordial  approval.  R.  S.  Hosmer,  a '04, 
was  dected  temporaiy  chairman  and 
secretaiy. 

On  April  20,  at  the  mvitation  of  J.  A 
Wilder,  '03,  another  meeting  was  hdd 
at  his  residence  on  the  beach  at  Waikiki, 
when  20  men  out  of  a  possible  25  on  the 
island  sat  down  to  Uie  delidous  and 
substantial  dinner  provided  by  the 
genial  host.  The  courses  were  punctuated 
by  three  long  Harvards  and  three  times 
three  for  each  class  represented,  begin- 
ning with  '58  and  conduding  with  '06. 
As  each  class  yell  was  given,  the  mem- 
bers of  that  class  arose  and  gracefully 
quaffed  the  toast  The  dinner  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  display  of  fireworks  on  the 
beach  which  mduded,  though  by  no 
means  was  limited  to^  liberal  quantities 
of  red  fire.  Justice  A.  S.  Hartwdl,  '58, 
the  "oldest  living  graduate"  present. 
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bdiig  called  on  to  speak,  expressed  his 
enthusiasm  at  the  oxganization  of  die 
Qub  and  his  hope  that  it  would  bring 
Harvaid  men  in  the  iskuids  into  closer 
relations. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  after 
dinner  a  simple  constitution  was  adopted 
and  a  roll  of  membership  signed  by  all 
present.  The  following  officers  were 
unanimously  elected;  Pres.,  J.  A. 
Wilder,  '08;  sec.  and  treas.,  R.  S.  Hos- 
mer,  a  *04. 

The  object  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Hawaii  as  lAated  in  its  constitution  is 
'*io  extend  the  influence  of  Harvard 
University  in  ELawaii  and  to  foster  closer 
reUtions  between  the  Harvard  men  in 
Hawaii  and  other  Harvard  Alumni.** 
Toward  carrying  out  the  program  in- 
volved, the  question  of  assisting  worthy 
young  men  financially  in  going  to  Har- 
vard was  brought  up,  and  after  a  full 
discussion  it  was  '*  Voted  that  it  be  the 
policy  of  the  Qub  to  help  boys  to  go  to 
Harvard;  that  one  boy  be  helped  each 
year  by  a  loan  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $200  per  year;  that  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  the  financial  arrange- 
ments be  in  the  hands  of  a  oonunittee  to 
consist  of  A.  F.  Griffiths,  P.  L.  Home, 
and  S.  M.  Ballou."  $180  was  pledged 
on  the  spot  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Home  and  Griffiths,  presidents  re- 
spectiyely  of  the  two  institutions,  A.  K. 
Hanchett,  a  graduate  of  the  Kame- 
hameha  Schools,  now  a  senior  in  Oahu 
College,  was  chosen  as  the  first  recipient. 
Handiett  goes  to  Harvard  in  the  autumn. 

It  is  probable  that  H.  G.  Dillingham, 
*04,  who  goes  on  to  Coaunencement 
this  year,  will  represent  the  Gub  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard 
Gubs  at  Detroit. 

Among  other  business  it  was  arranged 
that  committees  should  be  appointed: 
to  obtain  and  keep  on  file  for  reference 
publications  of  the  University  of  interest 


to  prospective  students;  to  procure  the 
important  Harvard  publications  for  the 
library  of  the  University  Club;  to  ex- 
tend a  welcome  to  Harvard  men  coming 
to  the  Territory  or  passing  through 
Honolulu. 

In  the  last  named  connection  the  Sec- 
retary takes  this  opportunity  to  extend 
a  very  cordial  invitation  to  all  Harvard 
men  en  route  to  the  Orient  or  Australia 
to  make  diemselves  known  to  him  when 
in  Honolulu.  A  hearty  welcome  awaits 
all  oomers. 

Plans  were  nuide  to  hold  at  least  one 
dinner  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  Hawaii 
annually,  and  Ballou  having  been  heard 
to  say  that  he  had  good  things  to  eat  at 
his  house,  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and 
carried  (Ballou*s  vote  not  counting) 
that  the  Gub  have  its  next  dinner  at 
the  home  of  S.  M.  Ballou. 

There  are  all  told  82  men  in  Hawaii 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Gub. 
Eight  UKxre  fellows  now  at  Cambridge 
hmg  the  total  of  possible  members  up 
to  40.  As  actually  organized  the  Harvard 
Gub  of  ELawaii  now  numbers  25  mem- 
bers. The  list  is  as  follows;  A.  F.  Afong, 
r08];  R.  W.  Atkinson,  r02];  Sidney  M. 
Ballou,  '98;  £.  B.  Blanchard,  '06;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Brinckerhoff,  'W;  Dr.  W.  T. 
Brigham,  '62;  W.  R.  Castle,  L.  S.  '71; 
S.  H.  Derl^,  '90;  H.  G.  Dillingham,  '04; 
W.  P.  Dillingham,  r02];  J.  D.  Dole,  '99; 
S.  P.  French,  Gr.  Sch.;  A.  F.  Griffiths, 
'99;  E.  O.  Hall,  '04;  Hon.  A.  S.  Hart- 
well,  '58;  P.  L.  Home,  '92;  R.  S.  Hos- 
mer,  a  '94;  E.  A.  Knudsen,  *94;  W.  A. 
Love,  r02];  E.  A.  Mott-Smith,  '95;  A. 
M.  NoweU,  r99];  C.  H.  Olson,  I  *04; 
Raymer  Sharp,  *88;  J.  A.  Wilder,  '98; 
D.  L.  Wilhington,  *74. 

Rdph  8.  HanMr,  a  '94,  Sec.-Treas. 

LAWBENCB. 

The  Gub  is  anticipating  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  tiie  Merrimac  VaDey 
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Asflociation  of  Harvard  Clubs,  which  will 
probably  convene  at  North  Andover 
Country  Club  in  June. 

Pres.  C.  6.  Saunders,  '67,  has  ap- 
pointed the  following  recess  conunittee 
to  consider  the  matter  of  a  University 
Qub  for  the  city  and  suburbs:  W.  E. 
Rowdl,  I  *88,  chairman,  Walter  Coul- 
son,  '89,  Dr.  J.  T.  Cahill,  m  'd6,  W.  H. 
Dooley,  '00.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bumham,  m  '01. 

Pres.  Saunders  received  a  kind  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Qubs,  held  in  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  on 
March  14,  '07,  but  as  the  note  reached 
him  on  March  15,  he  did  not  attend. 

The  name  of  the  Secretary  appears  on 
the  list  dF  coounittees  appointed  by  the 
New  England  Federation  of  Harvard 
Clubs,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
On  Relations  to  the  University. 

An  invitation  to  send  delegates  and 
join  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs  at  the 
Detroit  meeting  on  May  81  and  June  1 
has  been  received  by  our  Qub»  and  it  will 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting. 

J.  F.  Bttmham,  m  '01,  Sec 

LOWELL. 

The  LoweU  Club  hdd  its  annual  meet- 
ing and  dinner  at  the  Yorick  Club,  Low- 
ell, on  March  7.  Dean  B.  S.  Hurlbut 
was  the  guest  of  the  Club  and  principal 
speaker,  and  four  members  of  the  Glee 
Club  came  up  from  Cambridge  and  con- 
siderably increased  the  jollity  of  the  ooca- 
sion.  The  business  consisted  principally 
of  a  vote  of  the  Club  to  join  the  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs  and 
the  election  of  the  following  officers  for 
1907:  F^.,  Hon.  G.  F.  Richardson,  '50; 
vice-pres.,  Hon.  Frederick  Lawton,  '74; 
treas.,  J.  F.  Fhiston,  '88;  sec.,  G.  H. 
Spalding,  '96;  exec,  com.,  C.  S.  Proc- 
tor, '87,  chairman,  J.  L.  Mellen,  '90,  H. 
E.  Pickering,  '97.  Rev.  C.  T.  Billings, 
'84,  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  altera 


dinner  exerdses  and  besides  the  Dean, 
F.  B.  Greenhalge,  '98,  spoke,  and  J.  A 
Nesmith,  '81,  read  an  original  poem. 
The  executive  committee  for  1906,  com- 
posed of  Thomas  Talbot,  '89,  diairman. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Fidd,  '80,  and  W.  T.  Sheppaid, 
'97,  had  charge  of  the  dinner,  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  J.  M.  Ab- 
bott, '98,  C.  T.  Billings,  '84,  R.  M.  Bean, 
'08,  H.  C.  Bean,  '05.  C.  Bancroft,  '82, 
F.  Cobum,  '94,  J.  B.  Field,  '80,  J.  A 
Gage,  '79,  F.  B.  Greenhalge,  '98,  W. 
H.  Howe,  '86,  A.  E.  Hatch,  '98,  J.  F. 
Havey,  '01,  C.  W.  Irish,  '85;  P.  T.  Jack- 
son, Jr.,  *98.  V.  F.  Jewett,  '05,  F.  Law- 
ton,  '74,  J.  L.  Mellen,  '90,  G.  S.  Modey, 
79,  T.  Nesmith,  '71,  J.  A.  Nesmith.  '81. 
F.  Nourse,  '70,  H.  E.  Pkiering.  '97,  J. 
F.  Pkeston,  '88,  C.  S.  Proctor.  '87,  D.  M. 
Richardson,  '88,  H.  Selfridge,  '97,  G.  H. 
Spalding,  '96,  C.  B.  Stevens,  '86,  W.  T. 
Sheppaid,  '97,  C.  W.  Stott,  '97,  L.  F. 
Swift, '05, T.Talbot, '89;  alsoC.  A. Mar- 
tin, '97,  as  an  invited  guest. 

Q.  H.  Spalding,  '96,  Sec. 

IfABYLAND. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was 
held  March  7,  at  The  Stafford,  Baltimore. 
J.  D.  Greene,  '96,  attended  as  the  repre- 
sentative oi  the  University,  in  place  of 
Asst.  Dean  E.  H.  Wells,  vdio  was  forced 
to  decline  at  the  last  minute,  on  account 
of  iUness. 

The  president,  Hon.  C.  J.  Bcmaperte. 
'71,  presided  and  acted  as  toastmaster. 
Mr.  Green  answered  the  toast  to  Har- 
vard, and  told  about  the  progress  of 
the  University  during  the  past  year,  and 
particular^  about  the  interesting  fdans 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  other 
guests  were  Prof.  J.  S.  Ames  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch.  Dr.  W. 
S.  Thayer,  '85,  made  the  dosing  speech. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  for  theensuipg 
year  are:  Hon.  C.  J.  Bcmaparte,  *71,  pres.; 
C.  T.  Bond,  '94,  1st  vice-pres.;  W.  H. 
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Bmne,  '78,  «d  yice-pres.;  G.  W.  Taylor, 
'05,  sec.;  W.  A.  Baldwin,  '05,  tieas.;  A. 
R.  Husaey,  '02,  S.  W.  Kinney,  '97,  and 
H.  M.  Gittings,  '02,  directors. 

About  4fO  members  of  the  Club  were 
present  at  the  dinner,  which  was  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  successful  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Qub. 

G.  W.  Tayhr.  '06.  Sec. 

UILWAXTKEM, 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Club  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Pfister  on  Feb.  20. 

The  following  men  were  present:  Rey. 
W.  A.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  T.  Holbrook,  Gard- 
ner  KeOogg,  H.  B.  Wells,  Harold  Hol- 
brook, Walter  Mann,  Dr.  G.  A.  Hark)w, 
A.  N.  McGeoch,  H.  J.  Sdilesinger,  W. 
H.  Cameron,  C.  R.  Falk.  Heniy  SchoeQ- 
kopf ,  O.  A.  Hansen,  F.  T.  Boesel,  Charles 
Friend,  S.  M.  Becker,  E.  C.  Stem,  A.  H. 
Vogel,  Elliott  Brifi^t,  G.  F.  Metcalf,  and 
Dr.  W.  M.  Thomdike.  The  guests  of  the 
Club  were  L.  A.  Frothingham,  '98,  Prof. 
W.  R.  Spalding,  '87,  and  Herman  Gade, 
'98.  The  dinner,  though  a  small  one, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  ever  held 
by  the  local  Qub. 

The  following  men  have  joined  the 
Qub  during  the  past  year:  Allaid  J. 
Smith,  Erich  C.  Stem,  Heniy  F.  Co- 
chems,  Clarence  C.  Dillon,  A.  A.  Schle- 
singer,  Greo.  A.  Chamberlain,  Heniy 
Scboellkopf,  J.  K.  Bsley,  S.  N.  Castle, 
G.  F.  Metcalf.  and  Walter  Mann.  The 
membership  oi  the  Club  now  numbers 
about  50. 

Sherbum  M.  Becker  has  been  m^^lfing 
gpod  as  maycHT  and  as  a  public  speaker. 
His  address  on  "The  Young  Man  in 
Politics,"  which  he hasdeliyered  through- 
out the  country,  has  brought  him  into 
national  notice,  so  that  the  "boy  mayor" 
has  alr^uly  become  a  natiraial  character. 

W.  H.  StafFoid,  '94,  was  re-elected  to 
Congress  frcMn  .this  district  last  fall.  He 
is  now  in  his  third  term. 


Guy  D.  GdB,  I  '91,  has  resigned  as 
assistant  district  attom^  to  resume  his 
pnyate  practioe. 

The  Rey.  S.  P.  Ddaney,  '96,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  All  Saints  Cathedral, 
and  has  removed  to  this  dty  from  Apple- 
ton. 

Frtd  C.  Thwaiis,  '98,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

NEW  ENGLAND  fEDEBATEON  OF  CLUBS. 

By  invitation  of  President  Eliot  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Harvard  Gubs  of  New 
England  met  at  luncheon  at  his  house  in 
Cambridge,  March  16,  1906,  to  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  a  Federation.  There 
were  present:  M.  A.  Taylor,  Haverhill, 
G.  P.  Winship  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  B. 
H.  Hayes  of  Andover,  W.  C.  Gray  of 
FaD  River,  Alvah  Crocker  and  C.  F. 
Baker  of  Fitchburg,  C.  H.  Beckwith  of 
Springfield,  Nathan  Cli£Ford  of  Portland, 
Me.,  S.  H.  Longley  of  Worcester,  and 
C.  T.  Billings  of  Lowell. 

After  full  discussion  it  was  voted  to 
form  such  a  Federation  and  a  temporary 
oi^ganization  was  effected  as  follows: 
Pros.,  S.  H.  Longley  pf  Wcnroester;  sec., 
C.  T.  Billings  of  Lowell:  committee  to 
prepare  a  constitution  and  plan  of  action, 
Longley  of  Wmtsester,  Beckwith  of 
Springfidd,  and  Clifford  •of  Portland. 

The  constitution  as  prepared  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Andover. 
Fitchbuig,  Fall  River,  Bangor,  Worces- 
ter, Lowell,  Connecticut  Vall^,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Maine. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
Young's  Hotel  in  Boston,  Mar.  14. 1907. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Pres.,  S.  H.  Longley  of  Wor- 
cester; vice-pres.,  Nathan  Clifford  of 
Portland;  sec.  and  treas.,  C.  T.  Billings 
of  Lowell.  It  was  voted  that  the  Presi- 
dent appomt  four  committees,  one  on 
the  "Organization  of  New  Qubs,"  one 
on  "Relations  with  the  University."  one 
on  "Publicity  and  Finance,"  one  on 
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''Nominatioxis  for  Overseen."  TlieP^ 
■ident  has  made  the  following  appoint- 
Eients  for  these  committees : 

New  Organizations:  Clifford  of  Port- 
land, Hayes  of  Andover,  Gray  of  Fall 
River. 

Relations  with  the  University:  Beck- 
with  of  Springfield,  Aldred  of  Ptovidenoe, 
Bumham  of  Lawrence. 

Publicity  and  FinflCnce:  Billings  of 
Lowell,  Wallace  of  Fitchbuig,  Wilson 
of  Bangor. 

NominatioDS  for  Overseers;  Gray  of 
Fall  River,  Beckwith  of  Springfield, 
Woodward  of  Worcester. 

C.  T.  Bmings,  '84,  Sec. 

The  following  drcular  has  been  issued : 
My  Dear : 

The  Oommittee  on  Publidty  and  Finanee, 
from  the  Oouneil  of  the  New  England  Fed- 
emtion  of  Harrard  Clube,  appointed  to 
bring  the  preparatory  achools  in  closer  rela- 
tiona  with   Harvard   xnake   the  following 


I.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Harrard 
dub  Bend  the  names  of  the  most  promising 
boys  in  its  vioinity  (together  with  the  ad- 
dresses  of  the  parents  or  guardians),  at  once, 
and  at  least  annually,  to  the  Ghainnan  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Adaussions.  at  present  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hart,  20  UniTsrsity  Hall,  Oambridge, 
who  will  supply  them  with  Harvard  litera- 
ture. 

II.  (a)  That  in  oases  where  it  is  praoti- 
cable  the  loea^  Harvard  Club  establish  a 
scholarship  to  assist  worthy  students  in  its 
locality.  This  has  already  been  done  suooese- 
fully  to  some  extent  in  the  West,  and  among 
New  England  Clubs  Fall  River  has  eetab- 
Hsbed  such  a  scholarship. 

(6)  That  the  local  Harvard  dub  offer  a 
prise  for  essays  or  speaking,  to  be  competed 
for  by  the  local  schools,  the  prise  to  be  called 
the  Harvard  Prise,  and  the  day  of  public 
oompetition,  Harvard  Day. 

III.  That  the  local  Harvard  Club  secure 
the  entrance  examinations  for  its  locality, 
meeting  the  expenses  of  such  examination, 
as  far  as  possible,  out  of  its  own  funds. 

IV.  That  the  local  Harvard  Club  seeore 
pietures  of  Harvard,  or  of  some  of  its  notable 
graduates,  suitable  to  hang  upon  the  walls, 
and  present  them  to  the  schools  in  their 
locality.  Such  pictures  may  be  obtained  at 
the  University. 

V.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  local  Bxt- 
▼aid  dub  send  copies  of  these  recommen- 
dations to  Harvard  men  in  places  where 
there  are  no  Harvard  dubs,  and  in  general 


to  individuals  and  dubs  where  th«y  may 
aooompliah  desired  results. 

C.  T.  Billings  of  Lowell, 
H.  I.  Wallaoe  of  Fitehbuig. 
John  Wilson  of  Bangor,  Maine, 
Committee. 
Will  yon  kindly  see  that  these  reeam- 
mendations  are  brought  before  your  Gub 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  receive  due 
consideration?  They  can  only  become  effect- 
ive by  hearty  and  wise  ooflperatioa. 
Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  CHAauea  T.  Bnua  as. 

LowBLL,  May  1, 1007. 


NEW  . 

The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  the  Qub 
took  place  m  Newaik  on  April  18,  and 
was  in  every  respect  most  suooessf ul  and 
enjoyable.  All  Harvard  men  in  New  Je^ 
sey  axe  welcome  to  our  dinners,  ^dietfaer 
members  of  the  Qub  or  not,  and  notion 
are  sent  to  all  whose  names  and  addresses 
the  Secxetaiy  can  learn.  Several  n<m- 
members  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  hope  that  many  of  them 
will  join  the  Club. 

A  piece  of  rare  good  f wtune  brought 
us  President  Eliot,  he  having  returned 
from  Bermuda  just  the  day  before.  His 
reception  by  those  present  was  wildly 
enthusiastic.  Our  only  re^gtet  was  that 
we  did  not  know  of  his  coming  in  time  to 
announce  it  beforehand,  as  an  even  laiger 
attendance  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
sulted. President  Eliot  spoke  about  the 
WY^  of  the  Harvard  dubs  in  di£Perent 
parts  of  the  world,  of  the  reorganization 
olt  the  Alumni  Assodaticm,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  graduates  generally  to 
AlmaMater,  DeanHurlbuthad  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  present,  but  was  un- 
f ortunatdy  prevented  from  coming.  'Pnt. 
W.  M.  Davis  UAd  us  about  affairs  at 
(i^ambridge,  induding  the  administration 
of  discipline  at  Raddiffe.  Mr.  Wilson 
Farrand,  of  the  Newark  Academy,  re- 
plied to  a  toast  to  our  sister  universities, 
and  spoke  of  the  serious  efforts  beiQg 
made  at  many  of  them,  espedaUy  his  own 
college,  Princeton,  to  solve  the'problems 
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tbat  present  themsdves,  often  differently 
in  different  places,  in  connection  ^th  the 
deydopment  of  a  rtrong  and  healthy  in- 
tellectual and  moral  leadership  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Hendon  Chubb,  president 
of  the  Yale  Club  of  Essex  County,  re- 
sponded for  that  organization,  which  has 
always  been  most  cordial  to  us  as  fellow 
strangers  and  missionaries  in  the  lair  of 
the  Tiger.  The  Rev.  L.  S.  Osborne,  TS* 
read  the  following  verses: 

Gome  hither.  Oabot.  Endioott  I    Oome  at  at 

my  right  hand. 
You  little  80D8  of  BeMon  Straet,  in  Boston's 

happy  land I 
Far  from  Neponset's  breeses,  far  from  Old 

South  Churoh  bells. 
List  to  the  grind  of  our  trolley  oars,  and 

8ni£F  our  Passaic  smells. 
Enlarge  your  narrow  horison;    the  State 

House  dome  forget; 
Swap  theTouraine's  best "  pisen"  — that  is, 

if  3rou  must  get  wet  — 
For  the  finest  of  Jersey ''lightnmg";  tho'if 

you  11  take  my  advice. 
You  11  shun    that    two-barreled   potation 

which  makes  men  see  things  twice. 

Cheesequake,  Hoboken,  Metuchen,  Shrews- 
bury, land  of  the  clam, 

Haokenssck,  home  of  the  melon.  Sooth  and 
eke  old  Perth  Am — 

Boy  I  don't  your  heart  strings  quiver  I  don't 
srour  emotions  thrill. 

As  you  list  to  these  names  immortal,  'steed 
of  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill? 

Fhm  Orange,  Pompton,  and  Peapack,  Rail- 
way, Hohokus,  Belmar, 

Jersey's  hamlets  and  hiUaidee,  have  gathered 
from  near  and  far 

A  hundred  jolly  good  fellows,  in  a  glare  of 
crimson  light 

To  take  your  hand  and  drink  your  health, 
and  welcome  you  here  to-night. 

What  can  we  do  to  amuse  you  f  Where  would 
3rou  like  to  gof 

To  Blaney's  temple  of  Thespis,  for  a  high 
dass  moral  show? 

Or  climb  Mr.  Dryden's  tower,  and  sit  there 
and  wheese  and  choke 

While  you  gaie  in  amase  through  the  ebony 
base  of  a  three-stack  power>house 
smoke? 

"Public  Service,"  I  think  they  eaU  it  —  de- 
luded souls  —  at  lenst. 

That's  what  we  name  it  in  Jersey:  "Public 
Nuisance,"  they'd  say  Down  East. 

For  in  Newark  we're  very  'umble;  glad 
they  allow  us  a  strap. 

And  we  thank  the  Bidlian  who  walks  on 
oar  corns,  or  we  sit  in  a  Polaek's  lap. 


Bat  I  think  well  stick  to  Stetter's,  and  not 

go  abroad  on  the  street. 
For  the  cope  are  all  under  indictment,  and 

what  if  you  chanced  to  meet 
A  bold  bad  man  from  Rutgers  T  —  I  hear 

there  are  some  about  — 
And  a  Princeton  tiger  will  eat  you  alive  if  you 

don't  watch  out. 
And  then  there  are  sons  of  Judah,  that  oome 

from  across  the  liver, 
Who  whoop  it  up  for  Columbia,  in  accents 

that  makes  one  shiver. 
So  you  'd  better  anehor  at  Achtel's,  and  sing 

as  we  used  to  sing 
**Fair  Harvard."  and  kindred  ditties,  in  the 

"Yard  "  o'  nights  in  the  spring. 
When  Holworthy  echoed  the  chorus,  and 

sent  it  to  HoUis  Hall, 
And  Stoughton,  and  Grays,  and  Matthews 

rang  back  the  cheery  call. 
But  our  voice  is  a  trifle  husky,  and  our  eyes 

a  woe  bit  dim 
As  we  dnam  of  the  Boys  of  long  ago,  who 

sang  the  Commencement  Hymn. 

John  Reynolds,  Jr.,  *07,  son  of  one  of 
our  ez-pfesidents,  told  us  about  some  mat- 
ters of  prevailing  undergraduate  interest, 
especially  the  athletic  situation  and  the 
reception  of  Brown  of  HarvanL 

One  feature  that  evoked  especially 
favorable  comment  was  the  souvenirs, 
which  were  bronzed  plaster  casts,  in  high 
relief,  of  the  newly  adopted  seal  of  the 
Gub,  which  is  simply  the  familiar  seal  of 
the  College  with  die  drcumscription 
changed  to  read,  "Sigillum  Sodetar 
tis  Harvardianae  in  Nova  Caesarea, 
MCMIV." 

Immediately  after  the  dinner,  the  an- 
nual business  meeting  of  the  Club  was 
hdd,  and  officers  were  dected  for  the  en- 
sumg  year  as  foDows:  IVes.,  C.  G.  Parker, 
*85,  of  Newark;  sec-treas.,  C.  G.  ShMffer. 
*98,  of  Newark;  executive  committee.  Dr. 
R.  C  Newton,  "74,  of  Montdair;  C.  T. 
Adams,  *78,  of  Montdair;  W.  I.  lifCpy, 
*Bit,  of  South  Orange;  F.  D.  F^e,  '88, 
of  Summit;  F.  C.  Woodman,  '88,  of 
Morristown;  Wisner  Martin,  '90,  of  May- 
wood;  F.  S.  Duncan,  '90,  d  Englewood; 
Dr.  £.  J.  Marsh,  Jr.,  '90,  of  Paterson; 
E.  D.  Mulford,  '97,  of  Elinbeth;  WOlard 
Wadsworth,  '02,  of  Flainfidd. 

Tht  Gub  has  annoonoed  that  a  prise 
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of  $260  will  be  offered  for  (at  least)  8 
years,  begjimiiig  in  1908,  for  competition 
for  New  Jersey  boys  entering  Harvard 
from  a  New  Jersey  school,  the  exact 
terms  <^  the  award  to  be  announced  later, 
after  consultation  with  the  authorities  at 
Gunbridge. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
name  and  address  of  any  Harvard  man 
living  in  New  Jersey  who  did  not  receive 
a  notice  of  the  annual  dinner,  and  Har- 
vard men  are  cordially  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  Club.  Any  notices  or 
oooununications  should  be  addressed  to 
Charles  G.  Shilffer,  Secretary,  18  Hedden 
Terrace,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  Q.  Shaifar,  '08,  Sec. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Gub  celebrated  its  25th  anniver- 
sary at  a  dinner  in  the  University  Club  at 
Providence  on  IVfarch  5, 1007.  52  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  and  11  guests,  of  whom 
only  three  were  not  holders  of  a  EUurard 
degree  or  temporary  members  oi  a  Col- 
lege Class,  helped  to  make  this  the  most 
successful  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Gub. 

The  speaking  was  unusually  good.  £. 
H.  Wells,  '07,  UAd  about  the  work  of  the 
Appointments  Office  and  the  plans  for 
the  new  Boston  office  of  the  Alunmi  As- 
sociation. Prof.  J.  A.  Walz  gave  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Germanic  Museum,  and  of  the  results 
of  the  interchange  of  professors  with  Grer- 
man  universities.  Hon.  Milton  Reed, '68, 
brought  the  greetings  of  the  Fall  River 
Harvard  Club,  which  has  reoentiy  held 
its  20th  anniversary,  and  in  an  address 
full  of  the  spirit  oi  the  dder  Harvard, 
brinuning  with  literary  allusbns  and 
with  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  goes  to 
the  making  of  college  life,  he  inspired  all 
who  were  present  to  do  their  share  in 
maintaining  the  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  pre&ninent  position  demanded 
by  Harvard's  age  and  her  achievements. 


Hon.  P.  J.  McCarthy,  /  '76,  the  present 
Mayor  <^  Providence,  told  how  his  Law 
School  degree  was  the  result  of  lus  hav- 
ing allowed  his  father's  cows  to  wander 
onto  Prof .  Norton's  land.  His  rich  stock 
of  stories  of  the  sage  of  Shady  Hill  showed 
a  side  of  Ph)f .  Norton's  character  hidden 
from  most  <^  those  who  had  known  him 
only  in  the  classroom,  or  through  his 
public  expressions  of  opinion. 

S.  H.  Longley,  '04,  brought  greetings 
from  the  Worcester  Gub,  and  explained 
the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Federation  of  Harvard  Gubs.  Prof. 
G.  G.  Wilson  of  Brown  Universi^  gave 
his  "freshman  experiences"  as  a  teacher 
at  Harvard,  where  he  is  conducting  the 
work  in  International  Law  during  the 
current  half-year.  The  three  things  that 
had  impressed  him  were  that  President 
Eliot  knew  what  was  going  on  at  Har- 
vard, in  student  life  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  administration  office,  in  an  intimate, 
accurate  way;  that  the  members  d  the 
Faculty  were  most  charming  and  hospitsr 
Ue  gentiemen;  and  that  a  large  number 
of  undergraduates  were  apparently  in  the 
habit  of  aalring  their  instructors  about 
work  not  imposed  upon  them  as  neces- 
sary for  the  examinations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  dinner  IVes. 
Pearce,  '71,  called  the  roll  of  the  meeting 
and  as  each  man  responded  to  his  name 
the  others  present  had  an  opportunity  to 
identify  him.  This  innovation  led  to  the 
discovery  of  several  dassmat^^  by  each 
other,  of  various  mutual  acquamtanoes, 
and  was  welcomed  by  all  as  a  most  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  dinner.  After  the 
speaking  the  younger  graduates,  led  hy 
J.  P.  Famswortii.  "SI,  gathered  about 
the  piano  and  mft'"*^*^'"*^  the  Club's  re- 
putation for  "sober  but  hilarious"  gath- 
erings, to  quote  the  expression  of  tiie  sec- 
retary of  26  years  ago,  now  the  leaned 
curator  of  coins  in  the  College  library. 

On  the  dining  table,  each  member 
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found  at  his  place  a  copy  of  the  Club  Book, 
issued  to  mark  the  anniversaiy.  Thiscou- 
tains  an  outline  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Club^ 
President  Eliofs  remarks  at  the  Club 
dinner  in  1885,  giving  a  most  suggestive 
basis  for  comparison  with  the  Harvard 
of  to-day,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Club,  and  the  list  of  members.  This 
list  contains  206  names.  An  analysis  of 
it  gives  90  members  of  CoUege  classes,  in- 
cluding temporary  members,  62  gradu- 
ates of  theMedical  School,  22  of  the  Den- 
tal School,  and  21  Law  School  men,  the 
balance  including  Graduate  School  and 
Divinity  School  men. 

At  the  business  meethig,  preceding  the 
dinner,  the  Club  voted  to  join  the  New 
England  Federation  of  Harvard  Clubs, 
elected  28  members,  and  the  foDowing 
officers:  Pres.,  E.  D.  Pearce,  '71,  Provi- 
dence; vice-pres.,  O.  W.  Huntington,  '81, 
Newport;  treas.,  R.  M.  Franklin,  '91, 
Newport ;  recording  secretary,  G.  P.  Win- 
ship,  '9S,  Providence;  secretary  for  Pro- 
vidence, F.  W.  Aldred,  '00;  secretaiy  for 
Newport,  F.  Bradley,  d  '96;  poet,  Wfl- 
liam  Whitman  Bailey. 

O.  P.  Wm^ip,  '9S,  Sec. 

BOCKT  MOUNTAIN. 

The  22d  annual  meeting  of  the  Club 
was  held  at  the  University  Qub»  Denver, 
Col.,  Feb.  8,  1907.  In  the  absence  of 
the  president,  C.  W.  Purington,  the 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  vioe- 
piesident,  W.  H.  Smiley.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuingyear : 
Pres.,  W.  H.  Swan  of  Colorado  Springs; 
vioe-pres.,  V.  C.  Alderson  of  Golden;  sec. 
and  treas.,  A.  S.  V.  Carpenter  of  Colo- 
rado Springs;  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  the  officers  above  named 
and  W.  F.  Richards  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  Derby  Farringtqn  of  Denver. 
.  At  the  banquet  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed SO  men  were  present.  The  speak- 
ers were  as  follows:  W.  C.  Sabine,  Dean 


of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School;  W. 
F.  Slocum,  President  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege; J.  H.  Baker,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado;  V.  C.  Alderscm,  Pre- 
sident of  the  State  School  of  Mines;  Rev. 
Dr.  Utter,  J.  F.  Brandes,  and  M.  H.  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  address  of  Dean  Sabine  was  lis- 
tened to  with  especial  jJeasure. 

A.  8.  F.  Carpenter,  Sec. 

BSATTUD. 

Tie  dub  was  entertained  March  1, 
1907,  by  L.  B.  Stedman,  '87,  at  his  resi- 
dence. While  the  gathering  was  social  in 
character,  one  impcvtant  item  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  The  Club  decided 
definitely  to  offtf  a  scholarship  under 
conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  Samuel  Hill,  '79, 
Walter  Oakes,  '87,  J.  W.  Eddy,  '95, 
L.  B.  Stedman,  '87,  and  Richard  Hay- 
ter,  '96. 

At  a  regular  meethag  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  April  10, 1907,  the  scholar- 
ship committee  reported  in  favw  of 
awarding  $800  annually  to  a  student  tak- 
ing entrance  examinations  at  Seattle  ad- 
mitting him  to  first-year  courses  under 
the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences.  Such  successful  student  is  to  be 

(1)  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Washington; 

(2)  in  drcumstanoes  making  the  stipend 
a  necessary  assistance;  and  (8)  qualified 
mentally  and  physical^  to  mi^miatin  him- 
self at  Harvard  by  winning  scholarships 
or  in  other  ways.  Tlie  Club  has  individ- 
ual iJedges  aggravating  $800  annually 
for  a  period  of  five  years;  and  if  the 
scholarship  aooompliBhes  any  desirable 
results  by  way  of  increasing  interest  in 
the  University  among  possible  candidates 
It  will  probably  be  put  on  a  permanent 
foundation  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  principals  of  high  schools  and  of 
preparatory  scdiools  in  this  state  have 
been  notified  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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Scholarship  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Seattle;  and  the  founders  hope  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  attracting  some  stu- 
dents to  Harvard  other  than  those  who 
actually  need  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
award  wiU  be  made  annually  so  that  the 
interest  among  the  candidates  will  be 
sustained  from  year  to  year. 

Daniel  Kelleher,  '85,  and  V.  H.  May, 
'95,  were  appointed  delegates  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Harvard  Qubs  to  be  held  in  Detroit; 
and  they  were  instructed  to  invite  that 
body  to  hold  its  meeting  in  1909  at  Seat- 
tle, at  which  time  the  Alaska- Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  will  be  in  session  in 
thisdty.  Tliere  are  now  m(He  than  SOO 
Harvard  men  resident  in  and  near  Seat- 
tle; and  if  the  number  grows  in  the  ratio 
that  it  has  in  the  past  few  years  there  will 
be  at  least  900  Harvard  men  here  to  act 
as  hosts  in  1909. 

The  annual  baseball  game  between 
the  Yale  Oub  and  the  Harvard  Gub  will 
be  played  towards  the  end  of  June.  The 
Harvard  team  has  played  several  prac- 
tice games  and  won  them  all.  Capt 
O.  F.  Cutts,  r08,  has  iJenly  of  good  ma- 
terial for  his  team,  among  the  candidates 
being  A.  Dickinson,  '94,  the  well  known 
first-baseman  on  the  'Varsity  Nine  of  his 
time  —  and  he  can  still  play  ball. 

Since  our  last  report  the  following 
have  become  membersc^  the  Club:  D.E. 
Bartlett,  m  '04;  J.  A.  Burke,  '04;  C.  S. 
Rown,'01;  J. A. Best,/ '01;  K.K.Car- 
ride,  '00;  J.  C.  Dennis,  '99;  M.  V. 
Hawkins,  '06;  M.  A.  Lazarus,  d  *05; 
V.  H.  May,  '95;  W.  S.  McKnight.  I  '05; 
R.  E.  Parks,  '06;  H.  R.  Shurtleff,  '06; 
E.  P.  Trott,  '05;  W.  T.  Wodey,  m  '04; 
M.  C.  Woodward,  m  '04;  and  M.  H. 
Wildes,  '91.    Richard  Hayter,  '96,  Sec. 

BOUTBEBN  CALIFOBNIA. 

The  Harvard  Gub  sat  down  to  its 
sixth  annual  dinner  in  the  Red  Room 


of  the  Angelus  Hotd  m  Los  Angeles  on 
March  90,  1907.  The  piesideDt,  Hdd- 
ridge  O.  Collins,  presided.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  menu,  to  the  toast, "  The 
President  ol  the  United  States."  Justioe 
Wheaton  Andrew  Gray  responded.  C. 
F.  Lummis,  '81,  spoke  on  **The  Land 
of  Sunshine:  Out  West."  Dr.  Sherwin 
Gibbons  rdated  the  expenences  d  a 
I^ysidan  in  his  travels  from  Harvard  to 
Los  Angeles;  Dr.  P.  H.  O'Connor  gave 
us  the  sentiments  of  a  dentist  regaidiqg 
Southern  California;  H.  P.  Starbuck,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  gave  his  reminiscenoei 
of  Southern  California,  and  L.  H.  Mitch- 
ell rehited  the  histoiy  of  his  captivity  bj 
King  John  of  Abyssinia. 

Upon  motion  ol  Mr.  Avery  the  Qub 
agreed  to  present  to  the  University  Qob 
of  Los  Angeles  a  flag,  or  banner  of  the 
arms  of  Harvard,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  executive  conunittee  for 
1907  with  power  to  act. 

Dr.  Wills  informed  the  Qub  that  a 
movement  had  been  started  to  oiganize 
an  "Affiliated  Alumni  Association"  in 
Los  Angeles,  to  be  composed  of  gradu- 
ates ol  colleges  and  universities  whose 
objects  are  the  advancement  of  the  edu- 
cational standard  in  our  sdioob,  and  the 
exerdse  of  a  watchfulness  ova*  the  con- 
duct of  our  dvfl  affairs,  and  the  detectioD 
and  punishment  ci  dishonest  officials, 
and  that  this  Oub  had  been  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  that  Association.  Upoo 
the  motion  ol  Dr.  Gibbons  the  invitation 
vras  accepted,  and  the  President  ap- 
pointed as  such  delegates.  Dr.  W.  L. 
Wills,  Dr.  Sherwin  Gibbons  and  Walter 
Raymond,  who  were  given  power  to  add 
to  their  number  members  of  this  Qub 
should  they  find  it  advisable. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year,  vis. :  Pkea.,  Ruas  Avay ; 
sec.,  Marshall  Stimson;  treas.,  W.  G. 
Morrison. 

MankoU  Sthnmm^  Sec. 
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WABHINCnON,  D.  C. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Gub  Waiter 
Davklge,  from  the  oommittee  appointed 
to  act  in  reference  to  the  death,  on  Feb. 
2,  1907,  of  our  late  president,  reported 
leflolutionB  of  which  the  following  is  a 
part: 

"Edward  Lander,  for  17  jears  presi- 
dent <^  the  Harvard  Qub,  died  at  Wash- 
ington in  the  01st  year  of  his  age.  Hewas 
bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  11, 1816; 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  at 
the  age  of  19  in  the  year  1885;  studied 
law  and,  in  1889,  took  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Indiana  to  practise  his  profession. 
Upon  the  brealdng  out  of  the  Mexican 
War  be  raised  a  company  and  went  into 
the  field  as  its  captain.  Returning  from 
the  war,  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Indiana.  In  March, 
1868,  President  Pierce  appointed  him 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Sufaeme  Court  ci 
Washington  Territory.  Here  he  rendered 
efficient  service.  In  1865  he  came  to 
Washington  and  practised  kw  here.  He 
was  for  some  time  counsel  for  the  Hud- 
sm  Bay  Company.  Although  recently 
somewhat  infirm  he  ccmtinued  in  active 
practice  almost  to  the  very  last 

**  We  the  members  of  the  Harvard  Club 
present  would  put  upon  record  a  tribute 
<^  our  respect  and  affection  for  the  mem- 
oiy  of  our  late  venerable  President." 

Resolutions  of  regret  and  admiration 
follow. 

Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  mem- 
oiy  of  the  late  Woodbury  Lowery,  '75, 
who  recently  died  abroad.  He  had  been 
for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the 
Qub. 

Frank  W.  Hadcett,  '61,  was  unani- 
mously elected  piesident  of  the  Club  for 
the  coming  year,  to  succeed  the  late  Ed- 
ward Lander. 

The  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Raleigh  Hotel  on  Feb.  5,  a  large  number 


being  present  Speeches  were  made  by 
Attom^-Xxeneral  Bonaparte,  L.  N.  lit- 
tauer,  Truman  Abbe,  L.  J.  Johnson, 
Philip  Walker  of  Dartmouth,  C.  B. 
Wood,  Everett  Lake,  H.  W.  Wfley,  B. 
M.  Hanod,  and  F.  W.  CSarke.  F.  W. 
Hackett  presided. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting  the  Club 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
committee  that  an  endowment  fund  of 
$5000  be  raised.  $1600  was  jJedged 
and  the  outlook  for  getting  the  whole 
amount  was  good. 

J.  W.  DaMffe,  '0«,  Sec. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  CLASSES. 

\*  The  personal  news  is  compiled  from 
information  furnished  by  the  CSass  Secra- 
tariee,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  Harvard 
Clubs  and  Associations,  and  from  other  re- 
liable sources.  The  value  of  this  department 
micht  be  greatly  enhanced  if  Harvard  men 
everywhere  would  contribute  to  it.  Respon- 
sibility for  errors  should  rest  with  the  editor. 

%*  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
assign  recent  Harvard  men  to  their  proper 
Class,  since  many  who  call  themselves  class- 
mates take  their  degrees  in  different  yean. 
It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
news  furnished  by  the  Secretaries,  the  Class 
rating  of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  is  not 
strictly  followed. 

\*  Much  additional  personal  news  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Clubs,  in 
the  Corporation  and  Overseen'  Reoords,  and 
in  the  University  Notes. 

18S8. 

Thomas  Wigglesworth  was  bom  in 
Boston,  July  1,  1814.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Jane  Wigglesworth.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Edward  Wig- 
glesworth, the  second  HoUis  professor 
<^  that  name  at  Harvard  College.  The 
mother  of  Tliomas  Wigglesworth  was, 
before  her  marriage,  Jane  Norton, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Norton  oi  Hing- 
ham,  and  sister  of  Prof.  Andrews  Norton 
of  Harvard  College.  After  studying  in 
the  Boston  Latin  and  other  schools, 
Thixnas  Wigglesworth  entered  Harvard 
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and  was  graduated  with  the  Claas  of 
1883.  After  graduation  he  studied  law 
at  Northampton,  and  later  was  a  student 
in  the  office  ol  the  late  Charles  G.  Lor- 
ii^  <^  Boston.  Subsequently  Mr.  Wig- 
glesworth  engaged  in  business  together 
with  his  father  and  for  some  years  im- 
ported goods  from  Calcutta  and  else- 
where. After  a  time  he  became  much 
interested  in  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
New  Elngland  and  in  this  work  he  took 
a  prominent  parL  He' was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  Pepperell,  Amos- 
keag  and  York  Manufacturing  Com- 
panies and  of  the  Laconia  Mills.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Saco  Water 
Power  Co.»  and  a  director  in  the  Hamil- 
ton, Boston  and  Great  Falls  Manufac^ 
turing  Companies,  and  in  the  Eirerett 
Mills.  In  the  veiy  appreciative  vote 
passed  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Everett 
Mills  occurs  the  following  statement: 
"He  has  been  prominently  identified 
with  cotton  manufacturing  in  New  Eng- 
land for  more  than  half  a  century,  and 
his  large  experience  has  made  his  services 
of  great  value  to  this  ocHnpany."  In  a 
similar  vote  passed  by  the  stockholders 
of  the  York  Manufacturing  Co.  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  original 
stockholders  and  directors,  and  had 
served  in  the  latter  office  from  July, 
1851,  to  June,  1904,  during  ten  of  which 
years  he  was  president,  and  the  vote 
further  speaks  of  his  wisdom  as  a  coun- 
cilor, and  adds  that  his  63  years  of  con- 
tinuous honorable  service  as  director  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  ci  this 
corporation.  He  familiarized  himself 
very  thoroughly  with  the  affairs  of  the 
corporations  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  his  sound  judgment  and 
exact  and  retentive  memory,  combined 
with  conscientious  fidelity  to  whatever 
he  undertook,  made  him  very  much 
valued.   He  was  for  many  years  one  of 


the  board  of  managers  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary,  and  its  president.  He  was 
also  tot  many  years  an  efficient  director 
in  the  Hamilton  National  Bank.  He 
took  a  great  interest  in  paintings  and 
became  the  owner  of  a  large  ooUectbn, 
among  which  were  some  pictures  of 
high  merit.  Toward  the  dose  of  his  life 
his  eyesig^  became  so  impaired  that  he 
could  no  longer  see  the  pictures  in  which 
he  had  taken  such  pleasure,  but  to  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
March  21,  1907,  when  he  was  nearly 
93  years  old,  his  sound  judgment  and 
remarkable  memoiy  continued  unim- 
paired. When  a  matter  was  submitted 
to  him  for  consideration,  he  saw  with 
great  quickness  the  vital  points  in  it, 
and  when  once  he  had  familiarized  him- 
self with  the  facts  they  appeared  to  be 
indelibly  fixed  in  his  memory.  In  spite 
of  physical  infirmities,  he  was  always 
cheerful,  never  complaining  of  what 
affected. himself,  and  ready  with  quidc 
and  kindly  sympathy  for  what  interested 
others.  The  thought  of  approaching 
death  did  not  disturb  his  serenity,  and 
when  the  end  came  it  was  quick  and 
painless. 

1860. 
John  Noble,  Sec. 
Oonrt  Hoom,  Boston. 
Charles  Edward  Qifford  died  in  Ed- 
mouth,  Me.,  April  20, 1907.  He  was  the 
son  of  Hon.  Nathan  Clifford,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  and  Justice 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  Han- 
nah (Ayer)  Clifford.  He  was  bom  m 
Newfield,  Me.,  Nov.  3,  1828;  marrkd 
Antoinette  E.  Ayer,  at  Newfield, 
March  26,  1866,  and  five  children  were 
bom  of  the  marriage.  In  College  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club, 
and  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Sodefy.  After 
graduating  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  his  father  and  in  other  offices,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Maine  in  1853, 
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and  also  later  to  the  Bar  of  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  for  a  considerable  time 
Commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  District  of 
Biaine,  appointed  in  18T7.  About  20 
years  ago  after  a  successful  career  he 
retired  from  active  practice  of  the  kw, 
and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  supervision  of  his  large 
farm  in  West  Falmouth.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  traveled  extensively  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada,  Cuba, 
South  America,  and  Mexico,  spending 
four  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a 
year  in  Iowa.  In  religious  creed  he  was  a 
Unitarian,  in  the  First  Parish  Society  (rf 
Portland,  under  Dn.  Hill,  Stebbins,  and 
Nichols;  and  in  politics  a  Democrat. 

1863. 

S.  S.  Shaw,  Sec, 
49  Mt.  Veraon  St.,  Boston. 
Aaron  Davis  Weld,  an  old-time  Boston 
merchant,  died  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  on 
Feb.  28.  Early  in  the  winter  he  had  an 
attack  of  grip,  which  left  him  in  a  weak- 
ened condition,  and  it  was  thought  that  a 
change  of  scene  would  benefit  him ;  there- 
fore, accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  went 
to  California.  He  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Oct.  8,  1881,  the  son  dt  Aaron  Davis 
and  Abby  Harding  Weld.  His  mother 
was  from  Pkx>v]dence,  R.  I.  At  the  time 
of  his  birth  his  parents  were  living  at  the 
old  Tremont  House.  When  he  was  only 
five  years  of  age  his  grandfather,  who 
also  bore  the  same  name,  Aaron  Davis 
Weld,  died,  and  his  parents  removed  to 
the  Weld  farm  in  West  Roxbury,  an  es- 
tate which  is  remarkable  of  its  kind  to- 
day and  has  been  in  the  Weld  family 
since  about  1640.  Here  Mr.  Weld's 
boyhood  largely  was  spent.  He  studied 
at  Chauncy  Hall  School,  was  tutored 
privately  by  William  Atkinson  and  spent 
one  year  at  the  Roxbuiy  Latin  School. 


He  entered  Harvard  College,  Class  of 
1858,  under  the  auspices  of  H.  L.  Butter- 
field,  and  after  his  second  term  absented 
himself  for  a  year,  to  study  privately  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Sewall  of  Cohasset,  and  also 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  of  Jamaica  Plain,  return- 
ing later  to  continue  his  college  course. 
During  a  part  of  the  winters  of  his  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  years,  he  taught  a  pub- 
lic school  in  South  Scituate.  •  After  his 
college  days  Mr.  Weld  entered  business 
in  the  office  of  his  father,  a  commission 
merchant  at  the  comer  of  State  and 
Broad  streets,  where  the  business,  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  Aaron  D.  Weld 
in  1842,  is  still  continued  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  Buflding.  The  (Mriginal  firm  later 
became  Aaron  D.  Weld  &  Son,  and 
afterwards  the  business  was  conducted, 
as  it  now  is,  under  the  name  of  A.  D. 
Weld's  Sons.  Mr.  Weld  retired  from 
active  business  life  about  five  years  aga 
He  served  for  several  years  on  the  Sink- 
ing Fund  Committee  of  Boston,  and 
had  been  a  director  of  the  Boston  Tow- 
boat  Co.,  of  the  International  Trust  Co., 
and  was  president  and  a  director  of  the 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery  Corporation.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  and, 
until  a  year  or  two  ago^  of  the  Country 
Club.  He  married,  about  1860,  Annie 
W.  Coffin  of  Boston,  whose  father  was  a 
prcMninent  merchant.  Their  home  has 
been  for  a  long  time  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Wdd  leaves  two 
sons,  Bernard  Coffin  Weld,  '89,  and  Fred- 
erick Coffin  Weld,  '86.  His  brother  is 
Richard  H.  Weld,  '56,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  in  business. — George  Russell 
Dwells  died  at  Arlington  Heights, 
AiMrfl  18,  1907.  He  was  bom  at  Han- 
over, Dec.  5, 1820  ;  studied  at  Hanover 
and  Phillips  Andover  Academies;  and 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  in  1858,  he 
taught  school  in  Hanover,  Hanson,  and 
Hingham.  He  was  principal  of  the  Rock- 
land High  School  for  several  years,  and 
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later  had  cfaaige  of  the  Watertown  Hi|^ 
ScbcK^.  Ftom  180i  to  1806  he  was  em- 
ployed  in  Michigan  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
Copper  Falls  Mining  Co.,  and  during  the 
existence  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank 
of  Boston,  he  was  its  treasurer.  A  widow 
and  five  children  survive  him.  One  son 
is  in  Harvard  and  the  other  is  a  senior  at 
Tufto  College. 

1857. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Bbown,  See. 
aSBtateBt^Boffam. 
Tlie  50th  annivemiy  of  our  gradua- 
tkm  will  occur  on  Commencement  Day, 
June  86,  1907.  The  Class  Committee 
uige  upon  evety  member  of  the  Class 
the  importance  of  being  present  The 
Class  will  dine  at  the  Somerset  Qub  at 
6  JO  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  25.  In  accord- 
ance with  recent  practice,  the  Class  will 
invite  the  older  graduates  to  be  its  guests 
at  luncheon  on  Commencement  Day  at 
Phillips  Brooks  House.  After  luncheon, 
a  processwn  of  the  older  graduates  will 
form  on  the  green  between  Phillips 
Brooks  House  and  Hdden  Chapel  and 
join  in  the  inarch  to  Memorial  HaU. 
The  Class,  with  its  guests,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  Phillips  Brooks  House  on 
presentation  of  a  special  card  of  invita- 
tion, which  will  be  forwarded  in  due  sea- 
son. Sons  of  our  classmates  will  act  as 
ushers.  The  Class  Committee  intend  to 
publish  another  and  final  Class  Report 
during  the  current  year.  In  order  to 
make  it  comiJete  and  accurate,  the 
Secretary  will  send  to  each  member  a 
statement  of  what  he  has  already  in 
hand,  and  he  urges  each  dassmate  to  cor- 
rect and  add  to  individual  records  as 
occasion  may  demand.  Act  promptly 
and  so  aid  the  Class  Committee. 

1850. 
Pbof.  C.  J.  Whitb,  Sec, 
5  Pnioott  HaU,  GAmbrldgo. 
A  memorial  service  for  W.  W.  Newell 


was  held  in  die  di^id  of  the  FirBt  Buiih 
Church,  Cambridge,  March  10,  1907. 
The  pastor.  Dr.  Crothers,  presided. 
Letters  wei«  read  from  Dr.  £.  E.  Hsk, 
and  Frof.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Hsrvud: 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Fkof .  C.  H. 
Toy  of  Harvard,  Prof.  F.  Boas  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Hirtoiy, 
New  Yoric  and  Cd.  T.  W.  H«a^D»- 
—  Prof.  J.  C.  Gray  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  de- 
liver the  lectures  upon  the  Carpentiff 
Foundatkm  for  the  Schoob  of  Law  sod 
Political  Science,  Columbia  Univeiaty. 
m  the  acadenuc  year  1907-08.  Fraf. 
Gray's  subject  will  be  ''The  Nature  sod 
Sources  of  the  Law,**  and  his  lectmes 
will  probably  be  ddivered  in  April,  1906. 
Tlie  volume  containing  the  lectures 
will  subsequently  be  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press. 

1860. 

Db.  S.  W.  Dbtvis,  Sec, 
FknranFl.,  OMiiliildge. 
Rev.  Wflliam  Converse  Wood,  bon 
in  Hayward  Place,  Boston,  Jan.  24, 1880, 
son  d  Moses,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Porter 
(Converse)  Wood,  died  in  BodUm. 
Feb.  15, 1907.  He  was  a  soldier  as  wdl 
as  a  deigyman,  having  served  three 
years  in  the  Eleventh  New  Hampshire 
Vols.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  varied 
subjects,  some  of  them  very  high  themes 
which  commanded  the  interest  and  won 
him  the  attention  of  distinguished  men. 
He  was  a  good  and  faithf id  follower  of 
the  higher  life  of  the. spirit.  Went  to 
Charieston,  S.  C,  on  his  way  to  Four 
Mile  Branch,  S.  C,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  as  a  private  tutor,  Oct  81, 1800. 
At  Bladcville,  S.  C,  90  miles  from 
Charleston,  he  was  arrested  by  a  Vigil- 
ance Committee,  but  was  rdeased  and 
suffered  to  proceed.  At  Bamwdl,  ten 
miles  distant,  he  was  again  arrested,  and 
underwent  a  long  examination  before  a 
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Vigflance  Committee  of  the  place,  in  the 
famous  court-houfle  where  Hon.  Samuel 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  had  spoken 
jears  before.  Was  condemned  as  a 
"stranger"  and  "supposed  Abolition- 
ist," and  ordered  to  leave  the  state.  At 
"Bambeig's,"  on  the  way  to  Charleston, 
another  Vigilance  Committee  endeav- 
ored to  take  him  from  the  cars,  and  rent 
his  coat  in  the  attempt  Reached  Boston 
Nov.  14,  and  gave  an  account  of  South- 
em  hospitality  in  the  Journal  of  Nov.  16, 
1860.  In  September,  1861,  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Academy  at  F<Nt  Covington, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  eight  months. 
Enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eleventh 
New  Hampshire  Vols.,  and  was  made 
seigeant,  Aug.  12,  1862.  Was  promoted 
July  25, 1864,  to  second  lieutenant,  and 
Jan.  8,  1865,  to  first  lieutenant,  com- 
manding Company  D.  Was  mustered 
out  with  the  regiment,  June  4,  1865. 
Took  part  in  five  campaigns,  those  of 
Bumside  in  Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  in 
MissMsippi,  in  East  Tennessee  (Knoz- 
ville),  and  Grant's  Virginia  campaign  <^ 
1864-65.  Was  in  8(Hne  15  engagements, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  right  shoulder, 
in  the  chai^ge  on  Petersburg,  June  17, 
1864.  In  September,  1865,  he  entered 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1868.  Was  ordained  Oct. 
15,  1868,  at  Lanesville,  where  he  was 
settled  until  Ai»-il,  1870.  Preached  at 
Wenham,  from  Oct  IS,  1870,  till  Oct. 
18,  1876,  and  at  Assonet  in  1877.  Since 
January,  1879,  has  had  charge  of  the  two 
churches  in  Scituate  and  East  Marshfield. 
Published  in  1877  "Five  Problems  of 
State  and  Religion,"  —  the  State  and 
the  Sabbath  ;  the  State  and  Temples; 
the  State  and  the  Church ;  the  State 
Schools  and  Religion ;  the  State  Insti- 
tutions and  Religion.  Originated  the 
Evangelical  Ministers'  Association  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  of  which  he  was 
secretary.  In  October,  1879,  took  place 


the  State  Sabbath  Conventions  in  Spring- 
field and  Boston.  The  essays  presented 
were  from  college  presidents  and  other 
eminent  men,  on  a  comprehensive  range 
kA  Sabbath  themes.  Th$  Congregation- 
alut  says:  "To  Rev.  Will  C.  Wood  of 
Scituate,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
are  due  the  inception  and  carrying  out 
ol  this  praiseworthy  effort  to  bring  the 
Sabbath  cause  before  the  people." — 
Dr.  George  Gill  Whedock'died  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  March  22, 1907.  He  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  24,  18S8,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1860.  In 
1864  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Then  he  entered  the  medical  mili- 
tary service  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
for  a  year  in  charge  of  the  General  Hos- 
pital at  Savannah,  Ga.  Afterward  he 
served  as  house  surgeon  at  the  New  York 
Hospital,  and  went  abroad  to  complete 
his  professional  studies.  On  his  return 
he  began  to  practise  medicine  in  New 
York.  He  became  assistant  demonstrator 
of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  physical 
diagnosis  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  and  later  a  trustee  of  the 
college  and  registrar  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees. For  years  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
association  of  the  alumni.  He  was  also 
appointed  attending  physician  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  and  to  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital.  Upon  the  merger  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
with  Columbia  University  in  1891,  the 
office  of  registrar  of  the  medical  corpora- 
tion came  to  an  end,  but  Dr.  Wheelock 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  Columbia  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  on  the  two  most 
important  conmiittees  of  the  trustees  — 
those  on  finance  and  education.  He 
became  a  manager  of  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  and  of  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hos- 
pital. These  offices  he  held  until  his 
death,  and  he  was  president  <^  the  last- 
named  institution.  In  1891  Dr.  Wheelock 
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retired  from  active  practioe  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  that  incessant  public 
work  which  ceased  only  with  his  fatal 
iUness.  This  work  linked  him  with  im- 
portant diaritahle  organizations,  by  no 
means  purely  medical.  He  was  a  trustee 
not  (mly  of  the  New  York  Dispensary 
and  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  but  also  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  and  of  the  State  Charities  Aid 
Association,  of  which  he  was  for  some 
time  president  Dr.  Wheelock  was  a 
member  <^  the  Century,  the  University, 
and  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  New  York, 
and  <^  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  American  Geographical  Society. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and  helped 
to  support  various  musical  organizations 
in  New  York;  among  others  he  was  a 
member  ol  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Brick  Presliy- 
terian  Church  and  a  close  friend  of  its 
pastors,  the  Rev.  Drs.  van  Dyke,  Bab- 
cock,  and  Richards.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Hawxhurst  Townsend,  and  a  son,  Will- 
iam H.  Wheelock,  '98.  —  Gen.  S.  M. 
Weld  is  president  of  the  Mass.  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

1862. 
C.  E.  Grinnell,  Sec. 

80  Oourt  St.,  Boston. 
John  Read  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  League;  also  commander 
of  the  Mass.  Commandery  of  the  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States.  —  George 
Albert  Fletcher  died  March  6, 1907,  at 
Boston ;  he  was  bom  there  March  7, 
1842. 

1863. 

C.  H.  Dennt,  Acting  Sec, 
23  Oentnl  8t.,  Boston. 
Samuel  Storrow  Higginson  died  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  April  9,   1907.      A 


funeral  service  was  hdd  at  Mt  Aubom 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  April  18.    He  was 
son   of   Stephen   and  Agnes  Gordon 
(Cochran)  Higginson,  and  was  bom  in 
Rozbury,  March  22, 1842.  He  fitted  for 
college  with  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  *&5,  in 
Concord.      After  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1863  he  was  for  three  years 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  army,  being  at  one  time  in  the  office 
of  the  supervisory  committee  for  re- 
cruiting colored   regiments,   in  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  afterwards  ordained  as 
a  minister,  and  was  chaplain  of  the 
Ninth  United   States  Co1<n^  IVoops, 
Twenty-fifth   Corps,   stationed  at  one 
time  at  Brownsville,  Texas.     He  was 
discharged  on  the  disbanding  of  the 
colored  troops,  Dec.  15, 1866.    May  81, 
1867,  he  sailed  from  Boston  for  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  open  a  school  in  that  capital. 
About  March  1, 1868,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Argentine  Government  rector  of 
the  National  College  at  Concepcion  del 
Uruguay;   but  a  revolution  broke  out, 
his  college  was  burned  and  sacked,  and 
he  retired  to  Buenos  Ayres.     He  was 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Graphic  Co.,  New  York 
City.  He  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  m  the 
public  schools  of  Greenfield.    He  was 
subsequently  in  Boston  with  John  H. 
Bufford*s  Sons,  art  publishers  and  lith- 
ographers; with  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
book  publishers;   and  after  that  in  the 
editorial    department    of    the    Barion 
Herald.     After  leaving  the  Herald  he 
was  for  some  time  Superintendent  of 
Archives  in   the  Secretary   of  State's 
office,  at  the  State  House,  Boston.    In 
1893  he  was  in  Chicago,  as  editorial 
writer  in  the  publishing  house  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  He  was  afterwards  at 
the  Soldiers*  Home  at  Milwaukee.  — 
Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  professor  of  suigeiy 
in  the  Medical  School,  has  resigned  and 
been  made  professor  emeritui. 
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1866. 

C.  E.  SiBATTON,  Sec. 

68  DaroBafalN  St.,  Boston. 

Frof.  W.  G.  Farlow  represented  Har- 

▼ard  at  the  Linnaeus  Bi-centennial  at 

Upsala  in  May.  —  D.  P.  Abercrombie  is 

president  of  the  Countiy  Bankers*  Club. 

—  G.  L.  Oqgood  has  returned  to  this 

country  for  a  short  visit  —  To  celebrate 

the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Class,  the 

Secretaiy  issued  both  a  report  and  an 

album  of  photographs  taken  in  1866  and 

aUy. 


1867. 

F.  H.  Lincoln,  Sec. 
68  8tato8t.,B<Mtoii. 
Tlie  Secretaiy  will  issue  a  Class  Re- 
port bef<xe  Commencement,  and  the 
Class  will  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary 
by  a  dinner  the  night  before  Commence- 
ment 

1868. 

A.  D.  Chandleb,  Sec. 
00  State  St.,  Boiton. 
Edwin  Lawrence  Sargent,  bom  in 
Lynn,  May  26,  184S,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  12, 1907.  He  was  the  son 
of  James  M.  and  Lydia  L.  Sargent. 
His  father  was  bom  in  Boston,  and 
after  his  marriage  removed  to  Lynn, 
where  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  shoes. 
Sargent  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Lynn,  and  then  attended  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  School  where  he 
was  graduated,  entering  Harvard  in  1864. 
During  his  college  career  he  uniformly 
maintained  a  good  rank.  He  gave 
"A  Greek  Version.  From  Webster's 
Oration  at  I^ymouth,"  on  Exhibition 
Day,  October  23,  1866.  After  gradua- 
tion his  life  was  faithfully  devoted  to 
teaching,  in  the  Lynn  schods,  in  a  pri- 
vate school  in  Boston,  and  for  25  years 
in  the  CamMdge  English  High  School, 
of  which  he  became  a  sub-master.   His 


granted  leaves  of  absence  were  devoted 
to  travel  in  Europe  and  to  study.  He 
was  an  ardent  Latin  student;  and  he  had 
written  a  book  on  '*  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion,** which  had  not  been  published. 
His  proficiency  led  to  his  employment 
by  several  publishers  f cnr  the  revision  of 
books  for  the  preaa.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Pi  Eta  Society  of  Harvard;  of 
the  Middlesex  Schoohnasters*  Oub; 
and  was  a  graduate  member  of  the  Har- 
vard Union.  Tlie  earned  degree  of  Ph.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  His  long  and 
efficient  service  during  his  Cambridge 
career  brought  out  strong  tributes  to 
Dr.  Sargent's  impress  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  a  laige  gathering  of  appre- 
ciative teachers  and  scholars  was  present 
at  his  funeral.  Dr.  Sargent's  strength ' 
rested  in  his  fidelity,  steadiness,  geniality, 
and  high  scholarship.  He  won  the  es- 
teem of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  pupils 
alike.  His  retiring  disposition  led  him 
to  avoid  special  prominence  in  educa- 
tional or  other  circles,  but  wherever 
known  his  companionship  was  highly 
regarded.  He  found  his  chief  enjoyment 
and  stimulation  in  his  home,  his  church, 
and  the  library.  He  was  buried  in  the 
family  lot  in  Lynn.  He  leaves  a  wife, 
one  son  now  in  business,  and  three  bro- 
thers. —  Wflliam  Lane  Swift,  bom  in 
Washington,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17, 1846,  died  in 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10, 1906.  His  fa- 
ther was  Nathan  G.  Swift,  a  fanner  and 
manufacturer,  the  son  of  Lemuel  Swift, 
of  Falmouth,  and  of  English  ancestry, 
coming  to  Massachusetts  in  the  17th 
century.  His  mother,  Esther  Lane 
Swift,  was  the  daughter  of  William  Lane, 
a  farmer  of  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  His  boy- 
hood was  passed  on  a  farm,  and  at  board- 
ing schools.  In  Sept,  1864,  he  entered 
the  Sophomore  Class  at  Haverford  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  where  he  ranked  second  in  a 
dass  of  20,  and  was  poet  at  their  Junior 
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Class  supper.  In  Sept.,  1866,  he  entered 
the  Junior  Class  at  Harvard.  He  roomed 
with  Milton  Reed  for  one  term,  and  with 
A.  M.  Elliott  in  the  Senior  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  and 
of  the  Pi  Eta.  He  attained  a  rank  of 
80  per  cent,  in  his  Junior  year,  and  oi 
83  per  cent,  in  his  Senior  year.  Though 
not  partaking  in  matches,  he  engaged 
freely  in  gymnastic  and  out-of-door  ex- 
ercise. In  1871  he  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Harvard.  He  taught  school 
at  intervals  between  1869  and  1872  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  at  Vassalboro, 
Me.,  and  on  making  MiUbrook,  N.  Y., 
his  residence,  he  fdlowed  the  profession 
of  teaching  for  several  years,  and  had 
charge  of  the  academy  at  Millbrook. 
He  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Swift  Brothers, 
In  Millbrook,  wood  manufacturers;  he 
became  the  sole  owner  of  the  Millbrook 
Evaporating  Co.,  for  the  evaporation  of 
fruits  and  jelly;  and  had  charge  of  real 
estate  interests  in  that  town.  His  health 
was  not  rugged;  he  at  last  withdrew 
from  too  active  physical  pursuits;  and 
for  12  years  devoted  himself  to  his  most 
enjoyable  and  in  some  ways  most  useful 
work,  the  publication  of  The  MilWrook 
Round  Table,  of  which  he  was  editor 
and  proprietor,  and  which  became  a 
prosperous  country  weekly,  of  an  ele- 
vated tone.  He  was  married,  Aug.  25, 
1873,  to  Henrietta  Swift,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Lydia  (Almy)  Swift,  all  of 
Millbrook.  He  was  an  unassiuning  man, 
of  a  sensitive  nature,  warm  hearted, 
loyal  and  public  spirited,  contributing 
by  his  editorials  to  temperance,  to  peace, 
and  to  sound  progress.  In  1904  his  want 
of  health  required  a  change  of  climate. 
He  disposed  of  his  paper;  but  his  moral 
interest  was  with  it  to  the  dose  of 
his  life.  —  William  Cowper  Simmons, 
bom  in  Wareham,  Sept.  2,  1841,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  New  York  City, 
March  24,  1907.     He  was  graduated 


nanma  cum  laude,  the  first  schdar  in  the 
Class.  His  father,  Charies  Simmons,  of 
Paris,  N.  Y.,  the  son  of  a  fanner,  was 
first  a  blacksmith  and  then  an  Orthodox 
clergyman.    His  mother,  Eliza  Perrigo, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Perrigo,  a 
blacksmith  of  North  Wrentham.  Before 
her  marriage  she  was  a  school-teacher. 
His  father  read  much,  wrote  mudi  for 
publication,  accumulated  a  library  over 
his  anvil,  and  was  ordained  in  1882  at 
Hefaronville  in  Attleborough.    His  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  served  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  He  studied  at  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  Easthampton;    at  Fox- 
horo;  and  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter. 
Illness,  and  teaching,  appear  to  have  de- 
ferred his  entrance  into  Harvard  until 
1864.  He  was  26  years  of  age  at  gradu- 
ation, the  oldest  member  of  the  Class, 
except  Winn  of  Kentucky,  who  was  82. 
He  took  several  prizes  during  his  college 
course;   he  regarded  "a  baseball  as  a 
very  dangerous   implement*';   he  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  Christian 
Brethren  of  Harvard;  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  Natural  History  Society,  and 
<^   the  ^.  B.  K.     His  college  chum 
throughout  was  Morrill.      In  Septem- 
ber,  1868,  he    became    sub-master  in 
the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  there  le- 
-  mained  for  two  years.   He  was  married 
on  Dec.  29, 1868,  at  Walpole,  to  Rebecca 
Breck,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Juliette 
Breck,  of  Franklin.    In  the  autumn  of 
1870  he  was  appointed  a    proctor  at 
Harvard  for  a  year,  teaching  private 
pupils.  During  the  years  1871-72-73  he 
taught  private  pupils  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
In  Sept.,   1873,  he  went  to  Vermont 
University,  Burlington,  as  professor  for 
two  more  years,  leaving  Newport  for 
New  York  to  become  master  in  the 
newly  formed  Berkel^  School.    In  this 
position  he  spent  19  years,  and  in  1899 
became  associate    head-master  of  the 
Syms  School  for  boys,  in  New  York, 
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where  he  lemaiiied  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  27  yean  of  his  teaching  in 
New  Y<vk  brought  him  in  contact  with 
a  great  number  of  repres^tative  men, 
and  gave  him  extended  opportunities 
to  do  a  work  of  rare  value.  Mr.  Simmons 
possessed  unusual  qualifications  and 
ability  as  a  teacher,  and  was  remarkably 
successful  in  the  training  of  boys.  His 
scholarly  attainments  and  professional 
skill  were,  however,  the  least  valuable 
of  his  attributes.  His  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, his  personal  integrity,  and 
his  sympathetic  interest  in  his  scholars 
gave  him  a  hold  upon  their  afiFections, 
and  an  influence  upon  their  lives  that  is 
TBiely  equaled.  His  character  and  ex- 
amine were  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
were  associated  with  him.  He  was  buried 
at  Norfolk.  His  wife,  two  daughters  and 
a  son  survive  him. 

1872. 
A.  L.  Lincoln,  Sec, 

126  Steta  Bt,  Boiton. 
W.  S.  Beaman  has  removed  his 
law  office  to  the  Woodbridge  Building, 
100  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  — 
£.  W.  Hutchins  is  a  vestryman  of 
Trinity  Church,  Boston.  —  A  banquet 
was  tendered  to  Charlemagne  Tower, 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  April  8,  hy 
the  New  York  StaaU  Zeiiung,  at  the 
Manhattan  Club,  at  which  he  made  an 
address  on  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  Grermany. 

1874. 

G.  P.  Sanger,  See, 
63  Btftta  Bt,  Boom  940,  Borton. 
The  Oass  will  dine  at  the  Union  Club, 
8  Park  St.,  Boston,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  25.  The  annual  Class  Golf 
Competition  will  take  place  on  the  links 
of  the  Essex  County  Club  at  Man- 
chester on  Tuesday,  June  25.  —  Dr. 
C.  M.  Green  is  president  of  the  Senior 
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Staff  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
On  Feb.  6,  he  was  elected  visiting 
physician  of  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, this  being  a  promotion,  on  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Richardson, 
from  the  position  of  assistant  visiting 
physician,  which  Green  had  held  since 
February,  1880.  He  is  also  president  of 
"A  Republican  Institution  in  the  Town 
of  Weston.*'  — William  Gibson  Coles- 
worthy,  who  for  many  years  has  occupied 
one  of  the  best-known  landmarks  of  his 
native  dty,  died  April  25,  in  Boston. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  March  17, 1851, 
the  son  of  Daniel  Clement  and  Maiy 
Bower  Colesworthy.  He  entered  Har- 
vard in  1870,  but  in  1872,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  was  compeUed  to  with- 
draw. For  a  few  months  he  retotered, 
following  which  he  was  enrolled  at 
Yale.  He  afterwards  entered  Boston 
University,  where  he  graduated  A.B. 
with  honors  and  S.T.D.  in  1877.  In 
the  fall  of  1877  he  entered  his  father's 
old  book-store,  66  Comhill,  Boston.  He 
was  in  the  old  book  business  SO  years, 
and  with  his  father  the  business  goes 
back  to  the  year  1888,  making  almost 
70  years  that  the  business  was  run  by 
father  and  son.  The  store  at  66  ComhiU, 
like  the  Old  CcMner  Book  Store,  was  well 
known  all  over  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Cdesworthy  was  a  past  regent  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  noble  conunander  oi 
the  Golden  Cross,  member  of  the  TheCa 
Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  Masons,  Odd 
FeUows,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
Everett  Public  Library,  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh,  member 
of  the  school  board  of  Hyde  Park  for  six 
years.  He  was  married  June  25, 1876,  to 
Eugenia  Irene  Mclntyre  at  Chelsea.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  a  son,  Daniel  C. 
Colesworthy,  who  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1904,  and  is  in  Havana*  Cuba. 
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1875. 
W.  A.  Reed,  Sec. 
Brookton. 
L.  W.  Clark  was  elected  last  fall 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Second  Judicial  District. 
—  F.  P.  Fish  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  American  Telephone  Co.  — 
John  Franklin  Harris  died  of  apoplexy, 
Feb.  16,  1907,  at  his  home  in  Spokane, 
Wash.  He  was  bom  in  MarUehead, 
Dec.  28,  1852,  and  after  attending  the 
public  schools  in  that  town  and  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  entered  Harvard 
Cdlege  in  our  Class.  He  left  College  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  and  entered  the 
business  of  manufacturing  shoes  as  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Josei^  EUiris  & 
Sons,  Boston.  He  remained  in  the  firm 
until  1890,  when  his  partner  retired,  and 
the  business  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  J.  Frank  Harris.  In  the  spring 
<^  1901  he  retired  from  business,  and 
removed  to  Spokane,  Wash.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  yioe-i^esident  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  that  city.  April 
18, 1877,  he  married  Caroline  Brousden 
Marsh.  They  have  one  son,  Richard 
B.  Harris,  H.  C.  1899,  LL.B.  1902. 

1876. 
J.  T.  Wheelwbiort,  Sec. 

19  MOk  8t,  Boflton. 
T.  C.  Williams  has  been  chosen  head- 
master of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School.  — 
The  Class  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
appointment  of  W.  H.  Moody  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Su^Meme  Court  at  the  Union  Club,  Bos- 
ton, on  Feb.  11.  About  40  members 
were  present.  —  W.  R.  Morse's  address 
is  82  Aspinwall  Road,  Brookline. — 
£.  M.  Wheelwright  has  buflt  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  old  church  at  James- 
town, Ya.,  a  restoration  of  the  original 
building,  consistent  with  the  old  brick 
tower  now  standing  and  following  other 


evidence  and  tradition  of  features  of  the 
OTJginal  church  which  are  found  in  the 
brick  church  at  Smithfidd,  Va.,  the  onfy 
other  church  of  like  plan  built  in  this 
oountiy  by  English  colonists.   This  re- 
storation was  undertaken  by  the  NatioDal 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
and  the  building  was  presented  by  it  to 
the  Association  f <»  the  Preservation  of 
Viiginia  Antiquities  on  May  11.  —  Per- 
cival  Lowell  has  equipped  an  expedition 
to  South  America,  to  photograph  the 
canals  and  polar  caps  of  the  planet 
Mars.  The  party  is  under  the  direction 
<^  Prof .  Dana  Todd,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  started  for  South  America  on  May 
11  to  establish  itself  at  some  point  in  the 
Andes,  where  the  planet  will  appear  in 
the  zenith.  Mars  will  be  nearer  the  earth 
this  summer  than  it  has  been  in  15  years. 
->-  J.  T.  Whedwright  is  the  <^.  B.  K. 
poet.  —  Charles  Albert  Diddnson,  son  o{ 
Alvin  and  Elizabeth  (Titcomb)  Dickin- 
son, was    bom   at   Westminster,  Vt, 
July  4,  1849;    prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover.    Li  coU^S® 
was  a  member  of  the  Pi  Eta  Society, 
and  was  Class  Poet.  He  graduated  from 
the   Theological    School,  Andover,   in 
1879,  and  was  ordained  and  installed 
over  the  Second  Parish  Church  in  Porir 
land.  Me.,  Sept.  25,  1879;  was  installed 
over  the  Kirk  Street  Church,  Lowell, 
Jan.,  1883,  and  in  1887  was  called  to  the 
Berkeley  St.  Church,  Boston,  where  he 
organized  the  first  institutional  church, 
under  the  name  of  the  Berkeley  Temple. 
He  vras  officially  connected  with  the 
United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor; 
founder  and  vice-president  of  the  New 
England  Kum  Hattin  House  for  Desti- 
tute and  Homeless  Children;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Institutional  Church  League, 
and  the  first  president  of  the  same.   He 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  Berkeley  Tem- 
ple in  May,  1901,  on  account  of  ill- 
health.    His  work  in  the  ministry  vras 
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of  the  highest  and  noUest,  and  he  met 
the  afflictions  <^  a  long  illness  with  ez- 
emplaiy  courage.  He  died  in  G>rona, 
Cal.,  Jan.  9, 1907.  Pies.  C.  F.  Thwing, 
his  intimate  friend  in  college*  delivered 
a  memorial  address  at  the  Berkeley 
Temple*  May  12.  Dickinson  was  mar- 
ried July  2,  1879,  to  Esther  D.  Good- 
ridge,  who  survives  him. 

1877. 

J.  F.  Ttleb,  See, 

78  Tnmont  Bt.,  Botton. 
The  80th  anniversary  of  graduation 
will  be  observed  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Union  Club»  Boston,  the  night  before 
Commencement. —  Judge  T.  M.  Sloone 
has  been  appointed  chaftoellor  of  the 
diocese  by  the  Bishop  of  the  P.  £. 
Diocese  of  Ohio.  —  E.  H.  Strobel  has 
again  entered  upon  his  duties  as  general 
adviser  to  the  King  of  Siam.  —  James 
Byrne  is  now  senior  member  ci  the  law 
firm  of  Byrne  &  McCutcheon,  at 
24  Broad  St,  New  York.  —  The  Class 
had  an  informal  dinner  at  Parker^s  on 
Feb.  16,  with  80  present  —  William 
Reuben  Taylor  died  at  Westboio, 
Jan.  21, 1906.  lie  was  born  at  Jefferson, 
N.  Y.,  May  6,  1852. 

1878. 

J.  C.  WnnNET,  See. 
63  State  B(.,  Bortoo. 
J.  A.  Tufts  has  been  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  the  New  Hampshire  House  <^ 
Representatives;  he  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Forestry 
and  of  a  special  ccHumittee  to  investigate 
the  workings  of  the  License  Coomiission. 

1879. 
Edward  Hale,  Sec. 

4  Ofaroott  Bold,  Ohaiteiift  Hill. 
The  Class  will  dine    in  Boston  at 
the  Algonquin  Qub  Tuesday  evening. 


June  25.  Buir  is  to  pieside,  and  W.  B. 
Hill  is  to  act  as  toastmaster.  On  Com- 
mencement Day  Holworthy  18  will  be 
open  for  the  use  of  the  Class  as  usual.  — 
The  address  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Mitchell  is  127 
Newbuiy  St,  Boston.  —  G.  R.  Sheldon 
is  president  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
New  York  City.  —  Before  assuming  the 
duties  of  Postmaster-General  on  March  4, 
G.  ▼.  L.  M^er  took  leave  ol  the  Czar, 
and  visited  Balin,  Rome,  and  Paris; 
the  King  of  Italy  conferred  on  him  the 
order  of  SS.  Lazarus  and  Maurice. 

1880. 

John  Woodbubt,  See. 
14  BeMon  St.  Barton. 
C.  B.  Blair  is  one  <^  the  park  com- 
missioners of  Grand  Rapids,  Midi. — 
W.  A.  Gaston  is  president  of  the  Nat 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston. 

1881. 
Pbof.  C.  R.  Sanger,  See, 

Oambridge. 
G.  A.  Burdett  is  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive ccMnmittee  of  the  Musical  Union 
of  Harvard  University.  —  S.  A.  John- 
son has  removed  to  83  Thurston  St., 
Winter  HiU.  — A.  H.  Mayers  has  le- 
moved  to  64  Bowdoin  St.,  Dorchester. 
—  J.  Otis  has  been  spending  the  winter 
in  California  in  chaige  of  a  pupfl. — 
W.  A.  Slater  has  spent  the  months  of 
March  and  April  in  California.  —  C. 
Sprague  has  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness; he  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  Buffalo  Uni- 
versity. —  Rev.  H.  W.  Winklegr  has 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  T^rinity 
Church,  Branford,  Conn. 

1882. 
H.  W.  Cunningham,  See. 

88  Skate  St.,  Boiton. 
Clarence  Bancroft  has  resigned  from 
the  Mandiester  Mills  and  is  now  asst 
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supt  aa  weQ  as  chief  colorut  and 
diemist  at  the  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co., 
Lowell.  —  A.  D.  Elliot  is  practising 
law  at  Fairview,  Nev.  ~  Russell  Whit- 
man has  fonned  a  law  partnership  in 
Chicago  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henxy 
G.  Miller  (Yale  '95).  — X.  H.  Good- 
nough  is  one  of  a  commission  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston  to 
devise  some  new  plan  for  disposing  of  the 
city  waste.  —  The  25th  anniversary  in 
June  will  include  a  steamer  trip  down 
the  harbcv  with  lunch  at  a  dassmate*s 
house  on  the  North  Shore;  an  afternoon 
reception  to  the  men  and  their  wives 
at  the  Secretaiy*s  house  at  Mflton;  a 
ladies'  lunch  at  a  dassnuite's  house  in 
Cambridge;  a  vaudeville  performance, 
for  the  Class  only,  on  Monday  evening ; . 
and  other  entertainments.  —  The  Sec- 
retaiy  urges  all  who  have  not  yet  sent 
him  their  sketches  and  photographs  for 
the  Class  Report  to  do  so  at  once  in 
order  that  the'  Report  may  be  ready  in 
the  autunm. 

1888. 
Fbedebick  Nichols,  See. 

2  Joy  St.,  Boifcoii. 
Wflliam  Hutchinson  Weston,  a  tem- 
poraiy  member  of  the  Class,  died  of 
consumption  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  in 
1005.  He  left  College  at  the  end  of  the 
Sophomore  year,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  the  West  with  his  brother,  H.  E. 
Weston,  also  a  former  member  of  '88. 
Returning  in  1887,  he  was  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  special  study  at  Harvard,  and 
then  entered  the  Institute  of  Technology 
to  pursue  a  course  in  mining  engineer- 
ing. He  continued  in  Boston  untfl  1894, 
and  then  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  where 
he  was  occupied  with  some  mining  in- 
terests until  1899,  when  his  health  be- 
gan to  fail  and  he  returned.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  literary  work  connected  with 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  the  time 


of  his  death.  —  J.  R.  Brackett  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Corporation  to  take  chaige  of  the  woik 
at  Brooks  House  and  to  look  after  its 
finances. — J.  R.  Coolidge,  temporary  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Art  Museum,  in  bis 
last  report  recommended  the  formation 
of  coUections  of  American  furniture  of 
the  Colonial  period,  and  of  contempo- 
raiy  English  furniture;  also  a  collection 
of  choice  specimens  of  artistic  printing 
and  book-binding:    and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  for  repairing  tapestry 
and  other  textiles.  —  Palmer  Coolidge's 
business   address    is    87    Liberty   St, 
New  York  City.  — The  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  chairman  of  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  has  been  lending 
his  aid  to  build  up  the  Parker  Memorial 
in  Boston,  and  to  enlaige  the  scope  of  its 
work  in  providing  facflities  for  social 
intercourse,  on  behalf  of  the  large  and 
neglected  lodging-house  population  of 
the  South  End.  —  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin 
made  an  address,  on  April  26,  before 
the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburg,  repre- 
sented by  more  than  800  railroad  presi- 
dents, officials,  manufafturers,  shippers, 
etc.     Taking  for  his  subject,  "Public 
Duties  of  the  Citizen,"  he  argued  against 
increasing  centralization,  and  held  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  exclude  from  interstate  com- 
merce  the  products  of  a  state  which 
neglected  its  constitutional  duties,  rather 
than  to  enter  the  state  and  p>erfonn  its 
functions  for  it  by  governmental  inspec- 
tion.—  G.  B.   Morison  was  rejected 
president,  and  G.  W.  Beals,   secretaiy 
of  the  Boston  Athletic  Association,  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  April.  —  The  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Class  Gift  for  the  Twen- 
tieth Anniversary  has  finished  its  work, 
and  is  preparing  a  report  to  be  sent  to  the 
84  donors,  containing  a  financial  state- 
ment and  suggestions  for  the  disposal 
of    the    unexpended    balance.  —  The 
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Class  will  dine  at  the  Univenity  Club, 
OD  the  evening  of  June  25,  the  day  before 
ComzDenoement. 

1884. 
T.  K.  Cummins,  See, 

J.  G.  Coolidge,  who  resigned  recently 
as  secretaiy  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  at 
Pekin,  China,  has  been  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  S.  Embassy  at  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  has  gone  to  that  dty  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  position.  — 
Chester  W.  Bliss  is  president  of  the 
Chapin  National  Bank  of  Springfield.  — 
Jesse  Lowman  is  city  solicitor  of  the 
dty  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  his  address  is 
No.  SS7  Forest  Ave.,  Avondale,  Cin.  ~- 
A.  C.  Arnold  is  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  technical  college  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood about  the  Lehigh  Valley.  —  E. 
E.  Allen  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston.  Since  1885 
Allen  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
education  of  the  blind,  three  years  of 
that  time  having  been  passed  in  Lon- 
don, two  in  Boston,  and  nearly  17  as 
prindpal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd. 
Through  his  efforts  thai  institution 
was  moved  from  Philadelphia  to  Over- 
brook,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  and 
under  his  management  it  has  shown 
remarkable  growth  and  development 
and  is  widely  celebrated  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  its  plant  and  system  of 
instruction.  —  Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings 
is  secretary  of  the  New  England  Fed- 
eration of  Harvard  Clubs.  —  Horatio 
Nelson  Glover  died  at  Bethel,  Me., 
Jan.  11,  1007.  He  was  bom  Dec.  23, 
1861,  at  Dorchester,  the  son  of  Horatio 
N.  and  Ann  Augusta  (Holbrook)  Glover. 
He  {)repared  for  college  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School.     After  graduating  from 


the  Law  School  in  1887,  he  was  for  a 
year  in  the  office  of  Gaston  &  Whitney. 
In  1888  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Clapp,  who  had  roomed  with  him 
throughout  thdr  course  in  College  and 
in  the  Law  School.  This  partnership 
continued  until  January  of  this  year. 
On  Oct  27,  1806,  he  married  Mary 
Earle  Wheeler  of  Roxbuiy.  They  had 
two  children,  Helen  Holbrook,  bom 
Aug.  IS,  1001,  died  Aug.  14,  1002,  and 
Margaret  Winsor,  bom  July  12,  1004. 
Glover  had  been  in  ill  health  for  three 
years.  In  1006  he  traveled  in  Egypt  and 
in  Europe  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
strength,  but  while  he  seemed  to  im- 
prove during  the  summer  and  fall  of  that 
year,  he  was  really  suffering  from  an 
illness  which  offered  no  hope  of  recovery. 
He  had  the  high  regard  and  respect  of 
many  friends  in  the  Class,  and  through 
the  interest  he  displayed  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Class  and 
because  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  his 
sound  judgment,  he  was  often  made  a 
representative  of  his  associate^  whenever 
committees  were  formed  for  the  c<mi- 
sideration  of  Class  affairs.  The  Class 
suffers  a  distinct  loss  in  being  deprived 
of  his  interest  jand  counsel.  —  Wflbur 
Samuel  Jackman  died  at  Chicago,  lU., 
Jan.  28,  1007.  He  was  bom  at  Me- 
chanicstown,  O.,  Jan.  12,  1855.  He  at- 
tended the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1877,  and 
after  three  years  occupied  in  teaching, 
he  entered  Allegheny  College,  where  he 
remained  until  the  completion  of  his 
Sophomore  year.  He  then  entered  the 
Class  of  1884  at  Harvard.  Immediately 
after  graduation  he  became  instmctcnr 
of  biology  in  the  Central  High  School 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
until  June,  1880,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Science 
of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Cook  County,  HI.     He  resigned  this 
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position  in  June,  1800,  to  become  Dean 
of  the  Chicago  Institute  and  to  assist  in 
the  organization  of  that  school,  which 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine. 
Part  of  the  interval  before  the  opening 
of  the  Institute  in  June,  1000,  he  passed 
in  study  and  travel  abroad,  making  a 
study  of  matters  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession in  England,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  Chicago  Institute,  after 
being  operated  for  a  year,  was  united 
with  the  University  of  Chicago  as  the 
School  pi  Education,  devoted  to  the 
training  of  teachers,  in  that  institution. 
He  held  the  position  in  that  School  until 
1003,  when  he  accepted  the  prindpalship 
of  the  Model  School,  being  the  Element- 
aiy  Academic  Department  of  the  School 
of  ^ucation  and  used  as  a  practice 
school  for  the  college  of  teachers.  He 
held  a  veiy  high  position  in  his  profes- 
sion, being  well  known  to  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  pedagogy  through 
his  editorship  of  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher,  his  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
his  authorship  of  several  books  on  edu- 
cation; among  which  are  "Nature Study 
for  Common  Schools,"  "Native  Study 
and  Related  Subjects,"  "Number  Work 
in  Nature  Study."  "Field  Work  in  Na- 
ture Study,"  and  "  Nature  Study  for  the 
Granmiar  Grades."  In  December,  1804, 
he  married  Ellen  Agnes  Reis.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  her  and  two  daughters,  Ruth 
Reis  and  Louise  Lily.  —  W.  A.  Gardner 
is  coDunodore  of  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club. 

1885. 
H.  M.  WiLUAMS,  Sec. 
16  state  St,  Boatoo. 
Daniel  Kelleher  is  president  of  the 
new  Bank  for  Savings  in  Seattle,  in- 
corporated on  the  lines  of  the  savings 
banks  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
—  John  Lawrence  was  made  by  Gov. 
Guild  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mass. 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  —  Rev.  L.  W. 


Batten  of  New  York  preached  the  ser- 
mon at  the  consecration  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Dorchester,  in  April.  —  E.  I.  K. 
Noyes  is  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
American  Nailless  Horseshoe  Co.,  of 
Massachusetts.  —  H.  A.  Taylor  is  an 
Assistant  District  Attorney,  New  York 
City.  —  J.  J.  Stonow  is  <Hie  of  the  vice- 
chairmen  of  the  executive  committee 
for  the  Boston  Old  Home  Week.— 

F.  W.  Batchelder's  address  is  Shawmut 
Bank  Building,  Water  St.,  Boston.  — 

G.  D.  Cushing  is  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Teachers'  Association.  —  C.  W. 
Ayer,  Librarian,  prepared  a  special 
Longfellow  collection  and  exhibition  in 
the  Cambridge  Public  Library  upon  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Longfellow's  birth 
in  February.  —  C.  W.  Butwell  made  an 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Brooklyn  Children's  Aid 
Society  in  February. —  J.  E.  Thayer 
and  his  brothers  have  joined  in  a  gift  of 
a  new  town  hall  fw  Lancaster.  —  Walter 
Atherton  was  one  of  the  architects  who 
joined  in  preparing  plans  for  a  consistent 
development  of  Boston  along  artistic 
lines.  —  Prof.  A.  G.  Webster  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Worcester  Harvard  Club. 
—  C.  G.  Parker  is  4th  presklent  of  the 
Harvard  Club  of  New  Jersey.  —  H.  M. 
Wflliams  was  toastmaster  at  the  84th 
reunion  dinner  of  the  Harvard  Crimeon 
at  the  Harvard  Union,  April  27. 

1886. 
Dr.  J.  H.  HuDDLEBTON,  Sec. 

126  West  86th  St.,  New  York. 
Changee  of  Addreeeee:  H.  Lyman. 
26  Marlborough  St.,  Boston;  H.  A. 
Griffin,  Pine  Tree  Inn,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.; 
W.  Littauer.  7  East  62d  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  J.  M»ton,  Puritan  Qub^ 
Boston;  J.  H.  Payne,  New  Algonquin 
Oub,  Boston;  H.  B.  Hutchins,  First 
Baptist  Church,  Lewiston,  Me.  —  Utiles 
Gannett  Wells,  son  of  Samuel  (H.  C 
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1858)  and  Catherine  Boott  (Gannett) 
Wells,  was  bom  Dec.  7, 1864,  in  Boston, 
and  died  there  Feb.  18,  1007.  He  was 
fitted  at  the  public  schools  for  Harvard 
from  which  he  graduated  in  the  Oass  of 
1886.  During  his  cc^ege  days  he  was  a 
noted  athlete,  holding  the  championship 
d  the  country  for  three  years  in  the 
quarter-mile  run,  winning  every  year  at 
the  Mott  Haven  games.  After  leaving 
College  he  studied  law  and  entered  the 
law  firm  of  Bangs  &  Wells,  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member  befcure  him.  As  a 
clubman  he  was  i»t>minent  as  treasurer 
of  the  Copley  Sociefy,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Puritan,  Tavern,  the  Essex  County, 
and  the  Country  dubs,  and  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association.  He  was  interested 
in  art  and  literature,  and  was  known  as 
an  art  connoisseur.  His  grandfather. 
Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  Gannett,  *21,  was 
pastor  of  the  Arlington  St.  Church 
for  many  years ;  his  great-great-grand- 
father was  President  Stiles  of  Yale  Uni> 
versify.  —  Johnson  Morton  has  resigned 
from  the  Youth's  Companion  and  is  de- 
voting himself  to  writing  fiction  for  the 
magazines.  —  R.  K.  Longfellow  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  June,  1906,  "as  of 
*86."  — Gordon  Woodbury  is  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Boston  Herald. — 
H.  B.  Hutchins  has  accepted  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Lewiston,  Me.  — 
J.  A.  Frye  has  resigned  the  position  of 
adjutant-general  and  will  be  retired  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  Mass.  Vols. 

—  Eben  Richards  is  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Mexican  Central  Ry. 

—  G.  E.  Howes  has  been  made  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  New  England. 

1887. 

G.  P.  FuRBER,  Sec, 
840  Booth  Btetioik,  Boston. 
The  coDunittee  on  the  celebration  of 


the  20th  anniversaiy  consists  of  G.  S. 
Mumford,  chairman,  J.  M.  W.  Bartol, 
G.  W.  Foster,  S.  A.  Houghton,  R.  Rob- 
bins,  C.  £.  Shattuck,  A.  R.  Weed,  F.  S. 
Mead,  secretary.  Over  100  men  have 
sent  word  thus  far  that  they  will  be  on 
hand  next  June.  To  the  men  who  have 
not  replied  we  want  to  say,  we  must  hear 
from  every  one  of  you,  and  it  will  save 
us  a  lot  of  work  if  you  will  sit  down  now 
and  write  F.  S.  Mead,  Fisher  Avenue, 
Brookline,  Mass.,  that  you  will  come, 
and  if  not,  why.  The  program,  detafls 
to  be  communicated  later,  is  as  follows: 
Monday,JtmeM,  The  Gaas  will  be  the 
guests  of  C.  F.  Ayer  at  his  siunmer  honae 
in  Hamilton.  Automobile  trips  about  the 
North  Shore.  Start  from  Boston  at  about 
10  A.M.  Tuesday,  June  25.  A  gala  day 
at  the  Country  Club,  Brookline.  Exciting 
victories  by  *87  over  '02  and  '97  in  field 
sports  of  every  kind  and  description. 
Class  Dinner  at  Young's  Hotel  in  the 
evening.  Walter  Alexander  will  preside. 
Men  will  be  placed  at  the  table  according 
to  their  preferences,  so  far  as  practicable 
to  do  so.  Send  Mead  word  with  whom 
you  want  to  sit.  Wednesday,  June  26. 
Commencement  In  the  morning  per- 
sonally conducted  parties  to  give  the 
"outlanders"  a  chance  to  see  how  much 
Harvard  has  changed;  or  those  who 
prefer  can  avafl  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  '87  for  the  first  time,  of 
marching  in  the  morning  procession  to 
the  graduating  exercises  at  Sanders 
Theatre.  Class  photograph  at  noon. 
Commencement  exercises  at  2  p.  m. 
The  Boat  Race  at  New  London  on  Thurs- 
day, June  fH.  If  25  men  will  agree  before 
June  12  to  go,  the  conmiittee  will  arrange 
to  have  seats  on  the  observation  train 
and  a  special  car  to  leave  for  New 
London  the  night  before  and  return 
after  the  races.  — The  Secretary  hopes 
to  have  his  Repcxt  ready  for  the  Class 
Dinner. 
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1888. 
G.  R.  PniBiFEB,  See. 

418  BuriitMt  Hall,  Boiton. 
M.  B.  Clarke  is  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Clarke,  Livennore  &  Lyon, 
SO  Broad  St,  New  York.  —  Members 
who  have  extra  copies  of  the  earlier 
Class  Reports,  which  th^  are  willing  to 
part  with,  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Secretary.  No  duplicates  are  now  on 
hand  and  it  is  highly  desirable  to  supply 
a  complete  set  for  the  Alumni  Associar 
tioQ.~The  Class  will  have  a  "Field 
Day"  on  the  day  before  Commence- 
ment. Detaib  will  be  sent  later.  Re- 
member the  date. 

1889. 
Chableb  Wabben,  Sec. 
902  WMhlagton  St.,  Beaton. 
New  Addreeeee:  G.  B.'Paint»,  7  East 
40th  St..  N.  Y.;  C.  Copeland,  P.  O. 
Drawer  900,  Wibnington.  Del.;  G.  H. 
Mairs,  Union  Oub,  1  East  51st  St.,  N.  Y.; 
G.  D.  Latimer,  care  Brown,  Shipley  & 
Co..  Pall  Mall.  London.  Enghmd;  C.  B. 
Dunlap  (home),  203  West  111th  St.,  New 
York;  L.  F.  Snow  (home),  218  Wal- 
nut St.,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  R.  Salisbury 
(business),  176  Broadway,  New  York; 
R.  E.  Townsend  (business),  Nat  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  Bldg.,  Boston;  M.  Whit- 
ridge  (home),  1203  Cathedral  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md.  —  The  Secretary  is  glad  to 
be  able  to  present  the  following  report 
from  Charles  D.  Gibbons  (one  of  the 
"lost"  men  since  the  year  1898):  "Since 
1898  I  was  engaged  in  the  law  business 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  up  to  1903,  when  I  re- 
moved to  New  York  City.  I  was  married 
to  Isabelle  McKinley  White,  daughter 
of  Judge  J.  Ezra  White,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  at  the  Church  of  the  Transfig- 
uration, New  York  City,  August,  1904. 
.  We  have  no  children.  Since  then  I  have 
been  spending  the  winters  in  Cuba,  the 
summers  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States.     I  am  president  of  the  North 


Shore  Raiboad  Co.  of  Cuba,  and  now 
engaged  in  building  the  road;  president 
of  the  North  Shote  Iron  Co.;  of  theCuba 
Sugar  Co.,  and  interested  in  various  land 
and  developtadent  companies.  Ftesident 
of  the  Gibbons  Steamship  Co.,  idiich 
will  be  in  active  operation  by  1906. 
Have  held  no  political  offices.  I  will  give 
you  both  my  New  York  and  Havana 
addresses,  so  I  will  be  sure  to  receive 
any  commimications  you  may  send  me. 
I  want,  if  possible,  to  be  present  at  the 
next  annual  dinner,  and  would  like  to 
know  when  and  where  it  is  to  be  hdd." 
—  L.  H.  Alexander  has  been  appointed 
on  the  Conunittee  of  Nine  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Bar  Association  to  formulate  a  code 
at  professional  ethics,  and  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Ommiittee  on  L^gal  Educa- 
tion to  draft  a  standard  set  of  rules  for 
admission  to  the  Bar.  He  had  an  artide 
in  the  North  American  Review  of  Nov.  16 
on  "  James  Wilson,  Patriot^  and  the  Wil- 
son Doctrine";  also  is  writing  a  serial 
monograph  for  the  Oreen  Bag  on  "  James 
Wilson,  Nation  Builder."    He  also  re- 
presented the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
disinterment  of  the  body  of  James  Wil- 
son at  Edenton,  N.  C,  Nov.  20,  1906, 
and   its  reburial   in   Christ's   Church. 
Philadelphia.  —  Irving     Babbitt     has 
been    re-appointed   asst.    professor  of 
French  at  Harvard;   he  takes  his  sab- 
batical next  year.  —  Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot 
has  issued  the  "  First  Annual  Report  ol 
Social  Work   permitted  at   the  Mass. 
Gen.  Hospital."    The  Secretary  desires 
to  call    especial    attention  to    this,  as 
being  an  absolutely  original  line  of  work 
devised  and  carried  into  effect  by  Cabot 
and  one  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize 
the  treatment  of  patients,  espedally  of 
convalescents.   All  *89  men  should  read 
this   Report.  — C.   B.   Davenpcxt   has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Phflosophical   Society.  —  D.    F.   Dunn 
expects  to  be  in  this  countiy  this  sum- 
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mer  after  a  prolonged  domicfle  in  Rome. 

—  G.  V.  Gray  is  with  the  James  & 
Gray  Co.,  assayers  and  chemists,  San 
Francisco,  and  reports  all  '89  men  in 
that  dty  as  fully  recovered  from  the 
earthquake.  —  £.  S.  Griffing  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity.  —  E.  C. 
Guenther  died  Jan.  81, 1907.— L.  Hul- 
ley  has  received  the  degree  of  Litt.D. 
from  Stetson  University.  —  E.  L.  Jd- 
linek  is  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Federal  Rolling  Mill  Co.  The  Secretary, 
noting  that  Jellinek's  legal  practice  oc^ 
casionally  brings  him  to  Boston,  takes 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  he  hopes 
any  '89  man  having  occasion  to  visit 
Boston  will  be  sure  not  to  return  home 
without  reporting  at  the  Secretary's 
office  and  keeping  him  in  touch  with 
anything  new.  —  M.  A.  Kilvert  is  di- 
rector of  Tlahualilo  Co.,  Limited,  a 
goyemor  of  the  Mexico  Country  Club, 
and  president  of  the  CouncO  of  St.  An- 
drews Park  (a  residence  colony  of  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  near  Mexico  City). 

—  F.  B.  Lord  has  changed  his  business 
and  is  now  with  the  Suter-Hevener  Mill 
&  Mfg.  Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal.  —  G.  D. 
Latimer  has  resigned  his  pastorate  in  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  Salem  after  14  years' 
service  and  is  to  live  abroad  for  several 
years.  —  G.  H.  Mairs  is  with  Harriman 
&  Co.,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  — 
Clifford  H.  Moore,  who  is  now  back  at 
his  work  as  professor  at  Harvard,  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  palaeography  in 
Rome  last  year  and  also  several  lectures 
on  the  private  life  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. He  is  to  lecture  at  the  Summer 
School  of  the  University  of  California 
this  coming  summer  on  "The  Religions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  "The  Roman 
Historians  after  Tadtus."  — T.  B. 
Meteyard  writes,  "Modesty  fcvbids  me 
to  state  what  member  of  tbe  Class  has 
been  made  a  park  conmiissioner  of  the 


town  of  Sdluate."— W.  L.  Monro 
has  been  made  general  manager  of  the 
American  Window  Gkss  Co.  —  W.  R. 
Biarsh  has  sent  to  the  Secretaiy  an  ad- 
dress detivered  by  him  as  president  of 
the  Schoolmasters'  Association  of  New 
York  and  vidnity,  Nov.,  1906,  on  "Three 
Impediments  in  Secondary  Education." 
Collier  Cobb  has  also  sent  in  a  striking 
monograph,  "Where  the  Wind  Does 
the  Work,"  from  the  National  Geo- 
graphic  Magazine^  June,  1906.  —  The 
Secretary  would  be  very  glad  to  recdve 
for  his  files  all  printed  addresses,  artides, 
and  books  written  by  any  members  of  the 
Class.  —  W.  H.  Pear  has  been  made 
director  and  secretary  of  the  E.  &  R. 
Laundry  Co.  —  G.  B.  Painter  has  re- 
tired from  the  firm  of  Bishop,  Laim- 
beer  &  Co.  —  W.  Paul  is  in  Denver  as  a 
representative  of  a  New  York  financial 
newspaper.  —  W.  F.  Richards  has  been 
made  vice-president  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  National  Bank.  —  W.  H.  Thayer 
virites,  "Batchelder  has  some  most  inter- 
esting tales  about  the  Jamaica  earth- 
quake and  over  400  photos."  —  Charies 
Warren  is  engaged  in  writing  a  "History 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1817-1907." 
—W.  R.  Marsh  has  been  dected  head- 
master of  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  He  is  also  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Assodation  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maxyland.  He,vrithChas.H. 
Ashton,  asst.  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,  has  just 
t>ublished  a  college  algebra.  —  Clarence 
Millhiser  is  vice-president  of  the  Rich- 
mond Cedar  Works.  —  Harrison  Caner 
will  return  to  this  country  this  summer, 
and  his  address  will  be  Manchester. 

1891. 

A.  J.  Gabceau,  Sec. 
112  Water  St.,  Boom  601,  Botton. 
The  Class  will  meet  m  9  Holworthy 
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on  Commencement  Day  for  the  usual 
spread.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an 
outing  on  Tuesday,  June  25.  We  shall 
probably  take  a  sail  down  the  Harbor 
in  the  afternoon,  and  have  dinner  at 
some  dub  with  our  friends  and  members 
of  "the  Cup^  the  Link  and  the  Key"  in 
*86  and  *96.  Notice  will  be  sent  in  good 
season.  —  J.  R.  Finlay  has  removed 
from  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  to  New 
York  City,  2  Rector  St.,  Room  1310, 
where  he  will  conduct  his  practice  as 
mining  engineer  with  special  reference 
to  precious  metals.  —  C.  H.  C.  Wright 
has  been  re-appointed  assistant  professor 
of  French  for  five  years  at  Harvard. 
—  E.  F.  Fitzhugh  is  the  manager  and 
mining  engineer  of  the  Butte  and  Mich- 
igan Mining  Co.,  at  Butte,  Mont. — 
F.  H.  Hitchcock  is  First  Asst.  Postmas- 
ter  General.  —  Judge  H.  H.  Baker  re- 
cently addressed  the  Boston  Newsboys' 
Protective  Union.  —  Frank  Mason  is 
now  with  the  Travellers  Insurance  Co., 
141  Milk  St.,  Boston..—  V.  I.  Rothschild 
is  a  member  of  the  New  York  firm  of 
stock  brokers,  Shearson,  Hanunell  & 
Co.,  71  Broadway.  —  The  home  of  Rev. 
M.  O.  Simons  in  Cleveland,  O.,  was  par- 
tially destroyed  by  fire.  —  Prof.  C.  B. 
Gulick  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "The  Olympic  Games  and  Greek 
Athletes,"  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  on  March  5.  —  F.  W.  Burling- 
ham  is  assbtant  manager  of  the  bond 
house  of  Peabody,  Houghteling  &  Co., 
First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  — 
£.  S.  Mack  has  changed  his  home  address* 
to  403  Lake  Drive  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  his  office  is  102  Wisconsb  St.  — 
J.  P.  Goray.  M.D.,  is  in  the  Fliedner 
Bldg.,  Portland.  Ore.  — Moses  Wil- 
liams, Jr.,  and  F.  R.  Bangs  have  taken 
over  the  real  estate  firm  of  Bangs  and 
Wells,  and  it  will  now  be  known  as 
Bangs  and  Williams,  Pemberton  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  Q.  A.  Shaw,  Jr.,  and  Matthew 


Luce  have  been  up  the  Nile.  —  W.  F. 
Harris  has  been  re-appointed  asst.  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard  for  five  years. 
— Pres.  Roosevelt  has  appointed  B^ 
Henri  Post  Governor  of  Porto  Rioo; 
the  inauguration  ball  was  held  in  the 
Municipal  Theatre  of  San  Juan  on 
April  18. 

1892. 
Pbof.  a.  R.  Benneb,  See. 


William  Henry  Wyatt-Hannath,  ton 
of  Henry  Hannath  and  Elizabeth  Hodg- 
kinson,  was  bom  at  Worksop,  Notts, 
Engknd,  Sept.  10,  1856.  He  was  pre* 
pared  for  college  at  the  Ashley  House 
Academy  at  Worksop  and  by  private 
tutor.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Durham,  and  the  London  College  of 
Divinity,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate  in 
thedogy  in  1880.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1880,  and  priest  in  1881,  by 
the  Bishop  of  London.  From  1880  to 
188i2  he  was  curate  of  Christ  Church, 
Stepney,  London:  1882-84,  curate  of 
Stepney;  1884-86,  Association  Secretaiy 
to  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  in 
London;  1887-88,  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Jamestown,  N.  D.  In  1888  be 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Yank- 
ton, S.  D.,  ^th  which  he  did  not  sever 
his  connection  until  1884.  He  entered 
the  Senior  Class  m  Harvard  in  1891, 
and  took  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  the 
Class  of  1892.  In  1892  he  was  also  as- 
sistant rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  Boston.  From  1894  to  1900  he 
was  rector  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  Rosdie, 
N.  J.  He  was  also  examining  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  South  Dakota  from 
1892  to  1897.  Graduated  A.B.  from 
King's  College,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1897: 
A.M.  m  1898;  and  M.D.  from  EdectK 
Medical  College,  New  York,  in  1897;  he 
had  entered  on  his  studies  at  the  Eclectic 
Medical   College  in   1894.      Received 
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license  in  medicine  and  suigery  from  the 
Uniycfsity  of  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1897;  was  post-graduate  in  Medical 
School  of  New  York,  from  August,  1896, 
to  February,  1899;  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tise in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Jersey,  in  1897;  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1900. 
He  was  a  lecturer  on  Dermatology  in 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  Gty 
of  New  York,  in  1898;  on  Dermatology 
and  Genito-Urinary  Diseases,  1899; 
professor  of  the  same,  1901;  professor 
of  Materia. Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
1903;  medical  expert  and  inspector  in 
the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1906.  He  was  married  in 
1886,  at  London,  England,  to  Catherine 
Hillsdon.  He  published  "TheAigument 
from  Design  as  affected  by  the  Doctrine 
of  Evolution,"  in  report  of  the  Church 
Congress  held  at  Boston  in  1894. 
(Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.)  He 
was  made  a  Knight  Templar  in  1891; 
was  prelate  of  DeMolay  Commandery 
No.  S,  Knights  Templars  of  Yankton, 
South  Dakota,  from  1892  to  1894.  Also 
attained  to  32d  grade  in  the  Scottish  Rite, 
in  1893.  From  1893  to  1896  he  was 
master  of  Mack^  Chapter,  Rose  Croix, 
No.  1,  Orient  of  South  Dakota.  As  a 
clergyman.  Dr.  Wyatt-Hannath  was  at- 
tached to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Great  River,  Long  Island. 
He  died  Feb.  1,  1907,  at  his  home, 
126  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
His  death  was  due  to  blood  poisoning, 
contracted  while  attending  a  patient 
suffering  from  the  same  affliction.  —  C. 
Beardsley,  Jr.,  is  living  on  a  ranch  at 
CUrks,  Neb.  —  T.  6.  Bremer  has  with- 
drawn from  the  JBrm  of  Almy,  Bremer  & 
Co.,  and  has  entered  the  firm  of  Parker, 
Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York; 
personal  address,  P.  O.  Drawer  5250, 
Boston.  —  C.  C.  Oosson  is  m  Seattle, 
Wash.—  H.  P.  Dodge  is  First  Secretary 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Tokyo, 


Japan.  —  T.  H.  Gould  is  at  London,  O. 
—  E.  H.  Jackson  is  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  real  estate  near  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  address,  178  Remsen  St.,  Biook- 
^.  —  The  Secretary  desires  the  address 
of  Edmund  Botterell  Smith.  —  G.  A.  S. 
Painter's  address  is  133  Woodbine  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  —  The  program  of  the 
Fifteenth  Anniversary  Celebration  in 
June  includes  the  following  events: 
Thursday,  June  20,  Harvard-Yale  Base- 
ball Game  at  Cambridge.  Friday, 
June  21,  Class  Day.  Sunday,  June  28, 
sea  trip  as  guests  of  J.  T.  Spaulding  on 
steam  yacht  Ins.  Monday,  June  24, 
Class  Dinner,  7  p.  m.,  at  Algonquin 
Club,  Boston.  Tuesday,  June  25,  the 
Brookline  Country  Club  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  use  of  the  Gass.  There 
will  be  various  outdoor  sports.  Lunch- 
eon and  dinner.  Band  Concert  in  the 
evening.  Wednesday,  June  26,  Oxn- 
mencement  Day.  Spread  in  Hollis  24  at 
noon.  —  Dr.  D.  S.  Miller  is  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Columbia  University. 

1893.  ^ 

S.  F.  Batchelder,  Sec, 
721  TraiDOot  Bldg.,  Boston. 
A  dinner  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Class  was  held  at  the  B.  A. 
A.,  Boston,  on  Jan.  11.  30  men  were 
present,  and  listened  to  Street  relate 
some  of  his  hair-raising  adventures  while 
vaccinating  the  "Head-Hunters"  of 
Luson  two  years  ago.  —  C.  R.  Burger 
has  been  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  Golden, 
Colo.,  for  the  past  three  years.  —  W.  S. 
Campbell  has  changed  his  home  address 
to  200  Bellevue  St.,  West  Roxbury,  and 
his  law  office  to  rooms  517-521  Old  South 
Buflding.  —  E.  P.  Carey  writes  from 
39  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jos^.  Cal.,  "I  am 
a  pedagogue,  scrubbing  along,  yet  always 
serene."  — W.  A.  Clark  reports:  "My 
present  address  is  Gordon  House,  353  W. 
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17th  St.,  one  of  the  Uigest  Settlement 
Houses  in  New  York,  for  men  and  boys. 
I  had  the  pleasure,  which  comes  to  few 
men,  of  planning  the  building  through- 
out, unhampered  by  committees.  There 
is  a  bully  spirit  here,  and  I  should  be 
yery  glad  to  learn  of  a  few  Harvard  men 
who  are  built  for  this  kind  of  work  and 
who  have  a  little  leisure.*'  —  H.  L.  Coar 
has  left  the  University  of  Illinois  to  take 
charge  of  the  mathematical  department 
at  Marietta  College,  Ohio.  — C.  W. 
Collier  has  left  the  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Orange,  to  accept  a  call 
from  the  Hammond  St  Church,  Bangor, 
Me.  —  W.  N.  Cottrell  has  been  elected 
an  associate  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Chicago,  a  six-year  tenn. — 
J.  N.  Deahl  received  a  Ph.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia last  Commencement;  he  con- 
tinues professor  of  elocution  at  West 
Virginia  University.  —  L.  E.  Desbecker 
reports  from  Buffalo:  "  190S,  nominated 
for  councilman  at  large.  Democratic 
ticket.  Republican  landslide  —  had  the 
distinction  of  receiving  laigest  number 
of  votes  of  any  man  not  elected.  1005, 
Democrats  again  foolishly  tendered  me 
a  nomination  —  corporation  counsel. 
This  time  Democratic  landslide  —  and 
here  I  am,  doing  the  best  I  can  to  fill  the 
bill."  —  A.  J.  Dibblee  was  burned  out 
of  the  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco, 
and  has  removed  his  law  offices  to  the 
new  Union  Trust  Building.  — W.  C. 
Douglas  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
U.  S.  Attorney  at  Philadelphia.  —  R.  D. 
Farquhar  is  practising  architecture  in 
Los  Angeles;  address,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.  —  A.  C.  Fay  has  been  principal 
of  the  Bridgewater  High  School  for 
the  past  three  years.  —  H.  G.  Fay  has 
removed  from  the  High  School  at  Put- 
nam, Conn.,  and  is  principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Nashua,  N.  H.  —  J.  H.  Fen- 
nessy,  president  of  the  Mine  &  Smelter 
Supply   Co.,   should   be  addressed  at 


¥t  Broadway,  New  York  City.  —  A.  B. 
Frizsell    is    studying    mathematics  at 
Gdttingen;    address,  Hainh(Jzweg,  46. 
— F.L.  Grant  has  resigned  the  pastomte 
of  the  Northfield  (Conn.)  Congregaticmal 
Church  and  assumed  that  of  Plainville, 
Conn.  —  A.  Hahn  is  minister  iA  the  Pint 
Chureh     (Unitarian)    of    Duxbuiy.— 
F.  G.  Henderson  is  with  Chidcering  & 
Sons,  pianos,  at  48  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
—  W.  J.  Henderson  has  left  the  auditor's 
department  of  the  New  England  Td.  & 
Tel.  Co.  and  become  instructor  in  science 
at  the  Hifi^  School,  Nashua,  N.  H.- 
J.  L.  Hildreth  has  left  the  drafting  de- 
partment of  the  Long  Island  R.  R  and 
become  a  draftsman  in  the  topograi^- 
ical  department  of  the  Bureau  of  High- 
ways, New  York  City;  address,  64  Hard- 
enbrook  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  —  J.  C. 
Hoppin,  formerly  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  Biyn  Mawr  College,  spent  the 
winter  of  1904-05  in  Athens  as  professor 
of  archaeology  in  the  American  Sdiool, 
and  last  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
C.  G.  Hubbell  has  left  the  ministiy  and 
gone  into  the  automobile  business  at 
18  Cdumbus  Ave.,  Boston.  —  L.  Hutdli- 
inson,  assistant  professor  of  commerce 
in  the  University  of  California,  has  been 
absent  on  leave  for  two  years,  spending 
1904-05  on  research  work  in  London, 
and  1905-06  as  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Conuneroe  and  Labor, 
investigating  trade  conditions  in  South 
and  Central  America.  —  R.  H.  Kennedy 
has   removed   from    Forest   Grove  to 
Comwallis,   Ore.,   and  is  engaged  in 
managing    and    lecturing    for    lyceum 
courses  and  in  running  a  fruit  farm. — W. 
Luce  writes  from  Fort  Smith,  Aric.,  **  Am 
cooperating  with  the  Harvard  Southern 
Club  and  Graduates'  Association  to  se- 
cure Southern  students  for  Harvard.  The 
Graduates*  Association  sends  the  Lam- 
poon  and  the  Advocate  free  to  the  High 
School  Literary  Society,  to  awaken  in- 
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terest  in  Unde  Johnny.'*  —  S.  £.  Mar- 
vin has  been  militaiy  secretaiy  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  residence,  844  State 
St..  Albany,  N.  Y.  —  L.  C.  Mullgaidt, 
after  three  years'  practice  of  architecture 
in  England,  has  gone  to  San  Francisco. 
—  V.  L.  Parrington,  after  14  months  of 
study  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  is  head  of  the 
department  of  English  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma.  —  F.  H.  Ransom,  Jr., 
M.D.,  is  obstetrician  to  the  German 
Deaconess'  Hospital  and  St.  Mary's 
Maternity  Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
address,  1400  Main  St.  —  H.  G.  Shaw 
has  given  up  his  position  in  the  Murdock 
School,  Winchendon,  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  at  Wethersfield, 
C(mn.  — W.  P.  Smith  is  head  of  the 
department  of  History,  State  Normal 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  — W.  N. 
Steams  has  resigned  as  president's 
secretary  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
become  professor  of  Associated  Col- 
leges at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  —  L.  A.  B.  Street 
has  resigned  from  the  health  inspector- 
ship oi  the  Philippines  and  taken  up 
medical  missionary  work  in  Kyoto, 
Japan;  he  has  been  in  this  country 
during  the  winter,  collecting  funds  for 
a  hospital  at  Kyoto.  —  O.  G.  Villard  has 
begun  the  publication  of  a  new  magazine 
called  Yachting,  his  own  venture.  —  J. 
C.  Walker  is  attorney  for  the  Delaware 
State  Highway  Coomussion  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Good  Roads  Association; 
address,  Wilmington,  Del.  —  S.  L. 
Wolff  is  assistant  professor  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  —  A.  R.  T.  Wylie  received  the 
degree  of  ^.D.  from  the  Univerlity  of 
Minnesota,  June,  1006.  —  J.  A.  Wilder 
is  president  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Hawaii,  which  was  organized  in  May, 
has  a  membership  of  SO,  and  has  raised 
a  $200  scholarship. 


1894. 
£.  K.  Rand,  See, 
107  lJik«  Ytow  Are.,  Gunbridge. 
The  Class  will  hold  its  reunion  on 
Commencement  Day,  as  usual,  in 
28  Stoughton  Hall.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore there  will  be  a  dass  subscription 
dinner,  with  regard  to  which  further 
announcement  will  be  made  later.  — 
J.  D.  Logan  has  published  an  essay 
entitled  "The  Religious  Functk>n  of 
Comedy  .  .  .  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Aristotle's  Poetica  and  Meta- 
physics";  his  address  is  7  Maynard 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Can.  —  Addresses:  J.  A. 
Pew.  87  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
A.  L.  Endicott,  29  Hyslop  Road,  Brook- 
line.  —  E.  A.  Knudaen  is  senator  from 
the  island  and  county  of  Kauai  to  the 
Hawaiian  Legislature. 

1895. 

A.  H.  Newman,  Sec,  - 
60  State  St,  BoKton. 
HoUis  20  will  be  open  as  usual  for  the 
use  of  the  Class  cm  Ccxnmencement 
Day.  An  informal  subscriptkin  dinner, 
similar  to  the  successful  dinner  of  kst 
year,  is  being  planned  by  the  Class  Com- 
mittee. It  will  probably  be  held  on  Com- 
mencement evening,  and  circular  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  each  '95  man.  —  J. 
H.  Chase  will  be  senior  master  in  the 
Country  Day  School  for  Boys  of  Boston, 
which  is  to  open  Sept.  26,  on  Nonantum 
Hill,  Newton.  — The  address  of  the 
Secretary  is  now  80  State  St.,  Boston. 

1896. 

J.  J.  Hates,  Sec. 

112  Water  St,  BoitoB. 
It  is  proposed  to  have  an  informal 
reunion  of  the  Class  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing before  Commencement,  at  some 
resort  near  Boston,  with  *91,  who  were 
with  us  on  part  of  our  decennial.  You 
will  receive  notice  of  the  above  in  due 
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time.  Uolworthy  7  will  be  reserved  for 
•96  on  Commencement  Day.  —  J.  P. 
Parker  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Guild  Adjutant  General,  M.V.M. — 
Changes  of  address:  C.  N.  Holmes, 
Hotel  Nottingham.  Boston;  Rev.  W.  R. 
Lord,  586  Breckenridge  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Griffin,  741  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  E.  E.  Mc- 
Carty,  741  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  —  Prof.  R.  J.  Horn  has 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  Romance 
Languages  at  Trinity  College,  Hartfrad, 
Conn.  —  The  Emperor  of  Japan  has 
decorated  S.  F.  Eddy  with  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  —  P.  R.  Dean 
is  fceadier  of  mathematics  in  the  Curtis 
High  School,  Borough  of  Richmond, 
N.  Y. 

18»7. 
W.  L.  Gabrison,  Jr.,  Sec, 
60  8teto  St.,  Boston. 
The  material  for  the  Third  Class 
Report  is  almost  all  in  hand.  Here  is  an 
outline  of  the  allurements  of  the  cc»n- 
ing  Decennial  Celebration:  Thvrsday, 
June  20.  Harvard- Yale  Baseball  Game 
at  Cambridge.  (Arrange  if  possible  to 
march  to  the  field  and  sit  in  the  *97  sec- 
tion.) Friday,  June  21.  Chiss  Day. 
Monday,  June  24.  The  Class  wfll  meet 
at  some  Boston  Hotel  (to  be  announced 
later),  and  start  in  the  morning  for  an 
outing  day,  which  will  open  with  a  short 
steamboat  trip  down  the  ^arbor  to  the 
Point  Shirley  Club  at  Winthrop.  Here 
the  amphibians  nmy  disport  themselves 
in  the  waves  until  the  gong  sounds  for 
attendance  at  the  clam-bake.  After  feast- 
ing we  board  our  boat  once  more  for  a 
go-as-you-please  cruise  homeward.  We 
shall  carry  our  own  band,  and  can  make 
this  occasion  restful  or  strenuous,  as  our 
dispositions  may  determine.  At  8  p.  m. 
we  shall  sit  down  to  our  Decennial  Din- 
ner at  the  Vendome,  on  Conmionwealth 
Ave.  As  the  Dinner  is,  in  a  way,  the  cen- 


tral feature  of  the  Decennial,  we  uige 
upon  you  the  necessity  for  being  with  the 
Class  on  its  first  big  day.  You  are  asked 
to  tiun  "state's  evidence*'  regarding  any 
man  who  can  uplift  or  enliven  the  Din- 
ner by  speech  or  song.  The  Committee 
will  value  greatly  any  suggestion  regard- 
ing men,  especially  those  outside  the 
Boston  jurisdiction,  who  can  actively 
grace  this  occasion.  Tuesday,  June  25. 
The  Class  will  meet  at  its  hotel  head- 
quarters and  flit  to  the  Brookline  Country 
Club  by  automobiles  or  other  special 
conv^ances.  After  a  stand-up .  lunch, 
we  lock  horns  with  *87  and  '02  in  various 
athletic  contests,  including  old-fashioned 
Class  baseball  games,  Jarvis  Field  style. 
The  evening  will  be  devoted  to  out-of- 
door  vaudeville  by  *97  talent  already 
in  training.  Any  man  who  can  do  a  good 
stage  turn  of  any  kind  will  please  send 
word  at  once  to  the  Committee.  (The 
Committee  will  be  unable  to  provide 
lemons  for  dissatisfied  patrons.)  Wed- 
nesday, June  26.  Conomencement  Day 
at  Cambridge.  The  Cbiss  will  lunch  in 
Hdden  Chapel,  this  being  the  special 
privilege  of  the  class  celebrating  its 
decennial.  Tkureday,J\me97.  Harvard- 
Yale  Boat  Race  at  New  London.  (A) 
Headquarters  will  be  established  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  24  and  25, 
at  some  Boston  hotel,  where  all  infor- 
mation will  be  posted.  A  man  in  charge 
will  be  located  there  at  the  end  oi  a  tele- 
phone, and  will  reply  to  all  inquiries, 
pertinent  and  impertinent.  (B)  The 
Committee  will  arrange  to  get  tickets 
for  those  signifying  their  intention  of 
attending  the  Yale  baseball  game,  boat- 
race,  etc.  This  is  merely  a  general  out- 
line, and  later  bulletins  will  ^ve  you  the 
arrangements  in  detail.  Keep  an  eye 
open  for  envelopes  having  the  *97  in- 
signia in  the  comer.  N.  Penrose  Hal- 
low^, William  H.  Vincent.  Thomas  B. 
Gannett,  Jr.,  William  L.  Garrison,  Jr., 
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Committee  for  Deoennial  Celebratioii.  — 
The  Secretaiy  has  been  wholly  unable  to 
locate  the  following  men  —  information 
wanted:  Caleb  Maskell  Bates,  John 
MOton  Benjamin,  Leon  Monroe  Closson, 
Stephen  Douglas  Demmon,  John  Pat- 
rick Gately,  Francis  Greany,  Dick  Grant, 
Percy  Houghton,  Edward  Eugene  Mc^ 
Carthy,  Wendell  Stewart  McFarland, 
William  Peter  Marseilles,  Clarence  Sid- 
ney Morse,  Grosvenor  Porter  Orton, 
Samuel  ScoviUe  Paschal,  Landon  Cabdl 
Read,  John  Francis  Rogers,  Frank 
Victor  Stone,  Felix  Leon  Tuckerman, 
Aydelotte  W.  Whealton,  Richard  Mer- 
rill Whitney.  — W.  B.  TruesdeD  is 
teaching  physics  in  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

1806. 
B.  H.  Hateb,  Sec. 

AndoTOT. 
The  Class  will  hold  its  usual  spread 
on  Commencement  Day  in  28  Hol- 
worthy.  The  Yard  will  be  closed  to  the 
public,  but  no  tickets  of  admission  will 
be  required  by  degree-holders  or  tempo- 
rary members.  The  usual  Class  Day 
and  Commencement  festivities  are  as 
follows:  Tkurtday,  June  20,  Yale  Base- 
ball Game  at  Cambridge;  Friday, 
June  21,  Class  Day;  Monday  evening, 
June  24,  Pop  Concert;  Tuesday,  June 
25,  Yale  Baseball  Game  at  New  Haven; 
Wednesday,  Commencement  Day;  Thurs- 
day, Boat-Race  at  New  London;  Satur- 
day, June  29,  baseball  game  at  New 
York  in  case  of  tie.  Any  member  of  the 
Class  desiring  tickets  for  any  of  these 
events  must  notify  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  try  to 
get  them.  —  The  Class  Report  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer.  —  E.  L.  Logan 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Judge  of 
the  South  Boston  Court,  by  Gov.  Guild, 
and  Hugh  Bancroft,  District  Attorn^ 
for  Middlesex  County.  —  Harold  Blan- 


chard  is  with  Sargent  &  Fairchild, 
bankers  and  brokers,  Exchange  PL, 
Boston.  —  Eliot  Wadsworth  is  opening 
an  office  for  Stone  &  Webster,  electrical 
experts,  in  Chicago,  111.  —  F.  R.  Frapril 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Sampson 
Publishing  Co.,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  — 
Arthur  Du  Bo]s*s  address  is  63  Wall  St., 
New  York  City. 

1899. 
Abthttb  Adams,  Sec, 

60  state  St.,  B<Mton. 
C.  S.  Butler  has  opened  an  office  for 
the  practice  of  law  at  11  Wall  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  E.  A.  Boardman  is  with 
Bartlett  Brothers  &  Co.,  53  State  St, 
Boston,  and  is  giving  special  attention 
to  bank  and  mill  stock  and  unlisted  se- 
curities.—  L.  E.  Ware  has  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  F.  Timlow 
under  the  firm  name  of  Ware  &  Timlow, 
making  a  specialty  of  call  and  time 
money;  address,  18  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City.  — C.  C.  Brown  is  head  of  the 
Modem  Languages  Department  in  the 
High  School  at  Wichita,  Kan.;  address, 
1428  NorthEmpwia  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan. 
—  E.  £.  Elder  is  city  solicitor  of  Med- 
ford.  —  Dr.  M.  X.  Sullivan  has  resigned 
from  Boston  University  to  accept  a  po- 
sition as  expert  in  the  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 

1900. 

EuoT  Spalding,  Sec. 
Bndioott,  N.  T. 
E.  E.  Wheeler  has  formed  a  partner- 
ship for  the  practice  of  law,  under  the 
name  of  Ehrich  &  Wheeler,  at  42  Broad- 
way, New  York  City.  — Dr.  W.  P. 
MacLeod  has  an  office  at  158th  Street, 
New  York  City.  —  Simon  Everard  Wil- 
liams died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Jan.  14, 
1907,  of  typhoid  fever.  He  graduated  in 
1900  at  the  Sdentific  School.  —  C.  M. 
Underwood  is  to  teach  Romance  Lan- 
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guages  at  Simmons  College  during  1907- 
06.  —  Max  Hirsch's  address  is  324 
Wyndham  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.  —  J.  L. 
Saltonstall  has  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  Hunt,  Mann  & 
Saltonstall  to  cany  on  a  general  banking 
business,  at  60  State  St.,  Boston. 

1901. 

H.  B.  Clark,  Sec, 
5  Nmmii  St.,  New  Toric,  N.  T. 
Sidn^  Strauss  is  a  {vactising  phy- 
sician   at    5089  Michigan  Ave.,   Chi- 
cago, 111.  —  R.  C.  Barnes's  address  is 
820  Vermont  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

—  £.  E.  Greenwood  has  accepted  a' 
position  as  an  instructor  in  French  at 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  —  N. 
H.  Batchelder  has  accepted  a  position 
as  Master  of  English  in  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  LaJceviUc  Conn.,  for  1907-08.— 
C.  A.  Straw,  Jr.,  is  a  chemist  in  the  Ub- 
oratoiy  of  the  SUte  Board  of  Health, 
Boston.  —  J.  F.  Jennings  is  practising 
Uw  with  Carroll  &  McClintock,  15  Elm 
St.,  Springfield.  —  J.  A.  Camprubi  is 
representing  the  French  Westinghouse 
Co.  in  the  sale  of  its  motor  cars  in  New 
York;  address.  Amity  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

—  Mortimer  Adler*s  address  is  92  N. 
Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1902. 
B.  Wendell,  Jr.,  See, 

358  Marlborough  St.,. Borton. 
H.  M.  Bruce,  M.D.,  is  practising 
medicine  at  519  Washington  St.,  Brook- 
line.  —  G.  E.  Carleton  is  with  Curtis  & 
Sanger,  note  brokers.  Wall  St.,  New 
York  Ci^y.  —  W.  P.  Collier's  address  is 
1045  West  Ave.,  Sidney,  O.  — R.  H. 
Bland  is  associated  with  J.  Kemp  Bart- 
lett  in  law;  address,  U.  S.  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  M. 
E.  Champion,  M.D.,  has  an  office  at 
355  Mass.  Ave.,  Arlington.  —  H.  W. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  is  at  102  Waverley  PI.,  New 


York.  —  J.  T.  Floyd  is  with  Baeder, 
Adamson  &  Co.,  70  High  St.,  Boston. 
—  J.  C.  Grew  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Legation  at  St  Petersburg,  Russia.— 
W.  J.  Mayers  is  practising  law. —  A 
S.  Pease  is  instructor  in  classics  at  Har- 
vard; address,  61  Sparks  St.,  Cambridge. 
—L.W.Riddle,  187  Grove  St.,  WcUesley, 
is  instructor  of  botany  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege.—C.  R.  Rogers,  88  School  St., 
Springfield,  is  with  the  Chester  Paper 
Co.,  Huntington.  —  G.   J.  Taussig  is 
with    Simon    Brookmire    &    Oifford, 
stock   and   bond   brokers,   815  North 
4th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  —  W.  B.  Wood's 
address  is  215  Canton  Ave.,  Milton.  — 
W.  J.   Shepard   has  accepted  an  in- 
structorship  in  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  —  L.  J.  Elsas*s  ad- 
dress is  215  Washington  St.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  —  Walter  Fischel's  address  is  Hum- 
boldt Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1903. 

Roger  Ernst,  See, 
60  SUte  St.,  Boston. 
The  following  secured  appointments 
at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital  at  the 
recent  examinatbn:  Medical  house 
officers,  F.  W.  Peabody,  L.  H.  Spooner, 
J.  H.  Young;  surgical  house  officers, 
L.  T.  Brown,  T.  W.  Harmer.  — The 
following  have  recently  received  ap- 
pomtments  at  the  New  York  hospitals: 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  R.  Derby,  A.  Still- 
man,  A.  W.  Swann;  New  York  Hospital, 
N.  C.  Foot;  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  F.  M. 
Class.  —  A  year  ago  G.  Draper  and  E. 
F.  Du  Bois  received  appointments  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  —  G.  F.  Beldeo, 
80  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is 
assistant  electrical  engineer  with  the 
Standard  Electrical  Works.  —  C.  P. 
Oifford  is  in  the  office  of  Jadcson  & 
Curtis,  bond  brokers,  19  Coogreas  St, 
Boston.  —  R.  S.  Omstant  is  practi^ng 
law  with  Brown  &  Cassedy,  48  Third 
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St,  Ncwburg,  N.  Y.  —  A.  Z.  Gray  is  in 
the  office  of  Lazelle,  Matthews  &  Co., 
stock  brokers,  20  West  84th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  C.  C.  Hackett  has  opened 
an  office  for  law  practice  in  the  Mary* 
land  BIdg.,  1412  H  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  —  C.  A.  Hartwell  is  manager  of  a 
ranch  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he 
is  raising  sheep,  hogs  and  bees.  —  C.  H. 
G.  Heinfelden  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Ropiequet  &  Heinfelden,  First 
Nat  Bank  Bldg.,  Belleville,  111.  — M. 
M.  Lemann  is  practising  law  with  Hall 
&  Moniws,  1104  Hibemia  Bank  Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  La.  —  F.  M.  Murphy  is 
practising  law  at  28  State  St.,  Boston. 
—  M.  B.  Stone  is  with  Bemis  Bros. 
Bag  Co.,  manufacturers  of  burlap  bags, 
89  State  St,  Boston.  —  L.  Warner  has 
returned  from  Japan,  and  will  enter 
the  Archaeological  Dept.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. —  Henry  William  Becker  Stern 
died  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  March 
80,  after  a  long  illness.  —  R.  S.  G. 
Boutell  is  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Lega- 
tion at  The  Hague,  Hdland.  — -  H.  R. 
Gardner  is  master  in  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York 
City. 

1004. 

R.  S.  Wallace,  See, 
Freepoct,  K.  T. 
The  plans  for  the  Triennial  are  al- 
most complete.  The  Ckss  Committee, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  cUss- 
mates  in  Boston,  have  arranged  for  a 
week's  good  time,  as  follows:  Thur$day, 
June  20:  Harvard^Yale  Baseball  Game. 
Friday,  June  21:  Cbiss  Day.  Saturday 
morning,  June  22:  The  Class  have  se- 
cured a  room  in  Young's  Hotel,  where 
information  about  the  program  for  the 
remaining  days  can  be  secured.  This 
room  will  be  the  general  rendezvous  for 
the  Class  all  day  Saturday,  and  also 
Monday,  the  24th.    Monday  afternoon 


and  evening,  the  24th,  there  will  be  an 
informal  excursion  to  Nantasket  Beach; 
special  rates  have  been  secured.  Men 
who  wish  to  attend  the  Pop  Concert 
may  of  course  do  so,  as  the  excursion  is 
entirely  informal.  Tuesday,  June  25: 
Entire  day  to  be  spent  at  the  Norfolk 
Country  Club,  in  conjunction  with  1901. 
Information  about  how  and  when  to  get 
to  the  Country  Club  will  be  given  at  the 
rendezvous  in  Young's  Hotel.  The  Class 
will  leave  the  Country  Oub  in  time  to 
return  to  Boston  for  the  Class  Dinner, 
at  one  of  the  Boston  hotels.  This  din* 
tier  will  be  at  7.80,  and  will  be  the  great 
event  of  the  celebration.  Wednesday, 
June  26:  The  Class  have  secured  rooms 
Nos.  1  and  8  on  the  first  floor  of  the  mid* 
dle  entry  of  Thayer,  where  a  collation 
will  be  served.  All  these  events  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  will  be  without 
cost  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
Class,  and  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
Class  Fund.  Definite  notices  will  be 
sent  to  Class  members  early  in  June.  — 
The  New  Yoric  Dinner  of  the  Class  of 
1904  was  held  in  Hotel  Knickerbocker 
on  March  28.  It  was  a  rousing  success, 
and  the  80  men  who  attended  voted  to 
make  it  an  annual  affair.  Through  the 
kindness  of  P.  Lorillard,  Jr.,  the  Caf^ 
Martin  colored  band  furnished  the 
music  for  the  occasion.  —  A.  H.  Pierce 
is  with  the  Avery  Chemical  Co.,  7  Sears 
St.,  Boston.  —  E.  H.  Beals  is  practising 
law  with  Kenefick,  Cooke  &  MitcheU, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  E.  L.  Porter  is  teach- 
ing biology  in  Adrian  College,  Adrian, 
Mich.  — T.  Bhigden  is  with  the  Wfl- 
mington  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  —  C.  K.  Rockwell  is  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
stationed  at  Washington  Barracks,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  —  P.  Davie  is  practising 
law  with  Humphrey  &  Humphrey, 
Louisville,  Ky.  —  H.  B.  Hollins  is  with 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  in  Min- 
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oeapolis,  Minn.  —  L.  W.  Swett  is 
connected  with  the  State  Gipsy  Moth 
Commission,  Bedford.  —  G.  E.  Cole 
is  an  attorney  at  the  Tremoni  Bldg., 
Boston.  —  A.  Kendall  is  practising  law 
in  the  office  of  Saltonstall,  Dodge  & 
Carter,  60  State  St.  Boston. —N.  S.  Mc- 
Kendrick  is  teaching  history  at  Phillips 
Ezeler  Academy.  —  G.  D.  Houston  is 
head  of  the  English  Division  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Ala.  —  S.  G.  Smith  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Public  Schoob,  Conway, 
N.  H.  —  R.  May  is  with  the  banking 
house  of  Bond  and  Goodwin,  85  Congress 
St.,  Boston.  — R.  W.  Rivers  is  teaching 
at  Noble  &  Greenough's  School,  Boston. 

—  E.  S.  Harrison  is  representative  of 
the  American  Diesd  Engine  Co.,  16 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  — E.  R. 
Vinal  is  teaching  in  the  Towanda,  Pa., 
High  School.  —  W.  R.  Wade  is  a  super- 
intendent for  the  Azure  Mining  Co., 
turquoise  mining.  Burro  Mts.,  New 
Mexico.  —  F.  B.  Ely  is  with  the  Her- 
mosa  Copper  Co.,  Hanover,  N.  H.  — 
P.  S.  Estes  is  with  Marshall  Jones  Co., 
publishers,  212  Summer  St.,  Boston.  — 
L.  Brooks  is  with  the  real  estate  firm  of 
Blake  &  Loud,  2  Kilby  St.,  Boston.  — 
H.  H.  Bond  is  practising  law  in  the  office 
of  Whipple,  Sears  &  Ogden,  Tremont 
Bldg.,  Boston.  —  E.  A.  Brodens  is  an 
attorney  at  S14  Main  St.,  Worcester.  — 
D.  W.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bigelow  &  Davis,  oil-well  equipment 
and    shippers    of    coal,    Findlay,    O. 

—  S.  A.  Starratt  is  teaching  in  the  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  School.  Boston.  —  A.  W. 
Dosch  is  editor  of  a  San  Francisco 
magazine  called  East  and  West,  and  is 
president  of  the  Orient  Publishing  Co. 

—  A.  H.  Smith  is  teaching  in  St.  PauPs 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  — T.  W. 
Butcher  is  president  of  the  Central  State 
Normal  School.  Edmond,  Ok.  —  T.  H. 
Miller  is  with  Wihnerding,  Morgan  & 
Co.,  stock  brokers,  20  Broad  St..  New 


York  City.  — £.  H.  Ball  is  the  New 
York  representative  of  the  Electric  City 
Engraving  Co.,  with  office  in  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Bldg.,  New  York.  -  J.  K. 
Jackson  is  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  voice  culture,  Tarkio.  Bio.. 
Conservatory  of  Music.  — J.  M.  Rich- 
ards is  engineer  fmd  assayer  for  the 
East  Butte  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Butte, 
Mont.  —  W.  M.  Hall  is  with  the  legal 
firm  of  \yanier.  Wells  &  Korb.  60  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City,  —  L.  E.  Snowman 
is  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  & 
Supplies  of  the  Lisular  Government  of 
Porto  Rico.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  —  O.  M. 
Riggs  is  sub-principal  of  the  High  School 
of  Augusta,  Me.  —  H.  H.  Owens  is  a 
division  engineer  in  the  Cumberland 
R.  R.,  Warren,  Ky.  —  L.  P.  Hill,  Jr.,  is 
a  lawyer  with  Barney  &  Lee,  49  West- 
minster St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  — T.  D. 
Howe  is  superintendent  of  the  Archibald 
Wheel  Co.,  Lawrence.  —  R.  Lane  is  a 
bond  salesman  with  Blodget,  Merritt  & 
Co.,  16  Congress  St.,  Boston.  — H.  O. 
Sebring  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Oliver  China  Co.,  Sebring,  O.  —  R.  L. 
Shewell  is  with  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
Co.,  Boston.  —  R.  T.  Crane,  3d,  is 
with  the  Crane  Co.  at  their  office,  Mdge- 
port.  Conn.  —  F.  A.  Nelson  is  working 
for  the  Peimsylvania  R.  R.,  at  their  new 
terminal  in  New  York  City.  —  H.  D. 
Parkin  is  vice-president  of  the  Pittsburg 
Block  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburg. 
Pa.  —  H.  R.  Robbins  is  manager  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Concentrated  Milk 
Co.,  290  McGregor  St,  Manchester. 
N.  H.  —  O.  C.  Mackey  is  head  of  the 
mutton  sales  dept.  of  Armour  &  Co., 
Chicago.  —  J.  G.  Johnson  is  with  £.  H. 
Gay  &  Co.,  bankers,  at  their  branch 
office  in  Portland,  Me.  —  A.  E.  Swan  is 
with  the  American  Tel.  &  Td.  Co.,  125 
Milk  St.,  Boston,  in  the  engineerir^  de- 
partment. — E.  G.  Templeton  is  a  lawyer 
in  the  office  of  L.  P.  Snow,  Rochester. 
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N.  H.  —  C.  F.  Lander  is  operating  a 
planing  and  moulding  mill  at  Roxbuiy. 

—  R.  M.  Odell  is  general  manager  of  the 
Odell  Manufacturing  Co.,  cotton  manu- 
facturers, ConccHrd,  N.  C. — M.  C.  Fisher 
is  an  attorney  at  Ricketson's  Block,  New 
Bedford. — S.  A.  Berry  is  an  attorney  at 
86  Weyboflset  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  — 
F.  M.  Rivinus  is  an  attorney  at  9St5 
Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  —  Wm. 
Hague  is  assistant  superintendent  of  con- 
struction in  a  copper  smelter  at  Douglass, 
Ariz.  —  H.  L.  Brown,  E.  Field,  and  W. 
F.  Murray  have  formed  a  legal  firm, 
and  are  located  at  141  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

—  W.  A.  Carl  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
Roessle  Brewery,  Boston. — G.  J.  Terry 
is  teaching  German  and  Spanish  at 
M.  I.  T.,  Boston.  —  L.  A.  Scott  is  with 
Morrison  &  Townsend,  brokers,  53  Ex- 
change PL,  New  York  City.  —  L.  Grilk 
is  managing  a  leather  manufacturing 
concern  in  Davenport,  la.  —  L.  Car- 
penter is  in  the  electrical  engineering 
department  of  the  Central  Colorado 
Power  Co.,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

—  W.  G.  Chard  is  an  architect  at 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.— 
W.  Kent,  Jr.,  is  in  the  Canadian  Copper 
Works,  at  Copper  Cliff.  Ont.  —  L.  O. 
Packard  is  asst.  principal  of  the  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  High  School.  — E.  E. 
Whitman  is  with  the  firm  of  Harding, 
Whitman  &  Co.,  commission  mer- 
chants. 350  Broadway,  New  York  Cit^. 

—  E.  N.  Smith  is  asst.  engineer  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply, 
located  at  New  Paltz.  — J.  D.  Kirk- 
patrick  is  teaching  in  the  Thacher 
Ranch  School,  at  Nordhoff,  Cal.  —  H. 
M.  Hale  is  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Rapid  Transit  R.  R.  Commission  of 
New  York  City.  — F.  A.  Chudoba  is 
teaching  at  the  Boys'  School  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  "the  repair  shop  of  wayward 
boys  and  incorrigibles  of  our  public 
schools."  —  L.  G.  Putman  is  teaching 


general  preparatory  subjects  at  the 
Noble  &  Greenough  School,  Boston.  — 
T.  H.  Ellii,  S.B.,  is  with  the  Eastern 
Audit  Co.,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  —  W. 
E.  Maddock  is  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Superior,  Wis.  — W.  W.  WeUer  is 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Mattiluck,  N.  Y.  —  W.  L. 
Russell  is  teaching  at  the  Keller  School, 
87  East  62d  St.,  New  York  City.  —  W. 
Danielson  is  in  the  testing  department 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  — L  T.  Orr  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Clason  Architectural 
Iron  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.  —  M.  F. 
Perkins  is  teaching  in  the  Hicks  School, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  —  E.  C.  Smith  ran 
a  lunch-counter  restaurant  in  a  shack 
for  seven  weeks  after  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake;  the  shack  was  named  Me- 
morial Hall.  He  is  now  with  the  Stand- 
ard Gas  Engine  Co.,  at  East  Oakland, 
Cal.  —  B.  C.  Van  Wye  has  accepted  an 
instructorship  in  argumentation,  public 
speaking,  and  English  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  tar  1907-08.  — P.  Han- 
ford  is  with  the  legal  firm  of  Merrill  & 
Rogers,  31  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 
—  L.  Carlton  is  with  Paine  Webber  Co., 
bankers,  Boston.  —  I.  M.  Atwood  is 
with  the  Consolidated  Weir  Co.,  3  T 
Wharf.  Boston.  —  £.  C.  Stowe  is  with 
the  Westinghouse  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  — 
P.  H.  Allen  is  studying  music  in  Florence, 
Italy.  At  a  recent  concert  in  Florence 
one  of  his  "compositions,  for  string 
quartette  in  three  movements,  was  given, 
receiving  much  favor,  a  repetition  of  the 
andantmo  being  called  for." — W.  D. 
Paimalee  writes  an  enthusiastic  letter 
from  Honduras,  C.  A.,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Aurora  Mining  Co.,  in 
Tegucigalpa.  —  L.  Silver  is  now  an 
assistant  manager  with  Wm.  Henguer  & 
Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  H.  G.  Ferguson 
is  a  geologist  in  the  Philippine  Mining 
Bureau,  Manila,  P.  I.  —  T.  C.  Williams 
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is  teaching,  and  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  the  John  A.  Dix  Industrial  School, 
Dinwiddle,  Va.  —  L.  Shields  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  l^gal  firm  of  Mix  and  Shields, 
Times  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  G.  B. 
Carter  is  teaching  in  the  Collegiate 
School  for  Boys,  West  77th  St.,  New 
York  City.  —  G.  Roberts  is  with  Wm. 
A.  Read  &  Co.,  bankers,  Boston.  —  H. 
C.  Ingram  is  with  Shepley,  Rutan  & 
Coolidge,  architects,  in  their  Chicago 
office;  address,  4919  Lake  Ave.,  Chicago 
III.  —  W.  H.  Thompson  has  charge  of 
the  Agency  Department  of  the  Cosmo- 
poliian  Magazine,  1789  Broadway,  New 
York  City.  —  W.  A.  Mont^n,  at  present 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  goes  into 
the  real  estate  office  of  J.  D.  Sherwood, 
Sherwood  Building,  Spokane,  Wash., 
after  leaving  the  Law  School.  -—  L  Hall 
is  with  Carter,  Macy  &  Co.,  in  the  tea 
business;  he  is  now  at  T^ee,  Formosa. 
—  C.  E.  Clapp  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Bradlee,  Cutter  &  Clapp,  bankers  and 
brokers,  5S  State  St.,  Boston.  —  Deaths: 
C.  F.  Maguire  died  at  Dorchester, 
June  14,  1905;  C.  W.  Knox  died  at 
Boulder,  Colo.,  Oct.  IS,  1906,  of  typhoid 
fever;  F.  W.  Newhall  died  in  Florida 
on  April  1,  1907,  of  typhoid  fever.  — 
H.  G.  Dillingham  is  secretary  of  the 
Oahu  Central  Improvement  Commit- 
tee, an  organization  having  for  its  object 
the  civic  betterment  of  Honolulu,  Ha- 


1905. 

S.  N.  HiNCKLET,  Sec. 
lAwvenoe,  Nunn  County,  V.  T. 
Bruno  Newman  is  a  mining  engineer; 
address,  Apartado,  90,  Aguascalientes, 
Mexico.  —  Winthrop  Bellamy  is  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Solway  Process  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  C.  L.  Staples  is  act- 
ing as  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Camde*ta,  N.  J.,  Manual  Training  and 
High  School.  —  H.  C.  Durrell  has  en- 


rolled himself  in  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Applied  Science,  and  hopes  to 
get  the  degree  of  mining  engineer  in 
1910;    address.    17   Dana   St,   Cam- 
bridge. —  H.  P.  Pratt,  home  address, 
8  Cross  St.,  Salem,  has  just  arrived  in 
Japan  to  teach  English  in  the  govern- 
ment schools.  —  O.   E.   Pomeroy  has 
been  teaching  since  graduation  in  the 
Canton     Christian     College,     Canton, 
China.  —  Thomas  P.  &mth,  h<xne  ad- 
dress, Waltham,  is  a  department  super- 
intendent with  the  Aeolian  Co.,  Filth 
Ave.,   New  York.  — G.    G.   Steele  is 
teaching  chemistry  in  Swartfamore  Col- 
lege, Swarthmore,  Pa.  —  J.  R.  Le?ns 
has  left  the  Bullock  Electric  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  O.,  and  is  now  a  salesman 
at  the  Pittsbuig  District  Sales  CNfice  of 
the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.,  of  Ampere, 
N.  J.,  electric   engineers  and   manu- 
facturers. —  W.  L.  Nash  is  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  John  Wana- 
maker;    present  address,  140  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  —  C.  L.  Chandkar 
has  been  appointed  temporary  vice  consul 
at  Tamsui,  Formosa,  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  consul.    He  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Japan,  to  the  Crown  Prince  and  several 
of  the  Imperial  Princes.    His  address  is 
in  care  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C.  —  J.  A.  Hare  is  no 
longer  with  the  Hamburg- American  Line, 
but  with  Speyer  &  Co.,  bankers,  24  & 
26  Pine  St.,  New  York  City.  —  D.  W. 
Davis  is  teaching  biology  in  the  Patter- 
son, N.  J.,  High  School.  —  J.  A.  Gold- 
thwaite  is   teaching  mathenouttics  and 
science  at  the  Manor  School,  Stamford, 
Conn.  —  G.  P.  Paine  is  teaching  math- 
ematics in  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.  — 
A.  J.  Timmins  is  with  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  —  Arthur  Train  is  with 
the  Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  as 
salesman.  —  H.  M.  Wdls,  who  has  been 
teaching    English    at    the    College   de 
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Cambrai,  France,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  of  French  and  German  in 
Chicago  Unirenity  School  for  1907-06. 

—  W.  T.  littig  died  of  heart  disease 
in  New  York  City,  on  March  12, 1907. 

1906. 

Nicholas  Kellet,  Sec, 
28  Tlubyer  Hall,  CftmlMrldge. 
F.  S.  Whitney  is  with  Locke,  Tohnan 
&  Co.,  leather  dealers,  Boston.  —  H. 
£.  Fleischner  is  in  the  office  of  the  Bur- 
gess Sulphite  Co.,  Berlin,  N.  H.  --  E.  O. 
Thompson  is  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  as 
draughtsman  for  F.  A.  Eustis,  of  ISl 
SUte  St.,  Boston.  — C.  A.  Woodbury 
is  with  the  Eastern  Laboratories  of 
Chester,  Pa.  —  A.  P.  Rice  is  with  the 
Burgess  Sulphite  Fibre  Co..  Berlin,  N.  H. 

—  E.  B.  Blancfaard  is  head  of  the  dept. 
of  science,  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  High 
School.  —  O.  J.  Todd  is  teaching  Greek 
as  asst.  [xrofessor  in  Whitman  College, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.  —  M.  S.  Donlan  is 
teaching  French  and  Spanish  in  Racine 
College,  Racine,  Wis.  —  S.  D.  Malcolm 
is  in  the  bond  department  of  the  Pea- 
body,  Houghteling  Co.,  Chicago. 

1907. 

J.  M.  Mouse,  See, 
16  Holwortliy  Ball,  Cunbridge. 
As  undeigraduates  the  Class  lost  9 
members  by  death,  viz:  George  Scott 
Baldwin,  Dec.  12,  1903;  Edward  Loud 
Oark,  8d,  April  21,  1904;  Timothy 
Thcmias  Crowley,  Sept.  1,  1906;  Ed- 
ward Leighton  Fanshawe,  Sept.  22, 
1905 ;  James  Greenleaf  Fuller,  March  80, 
1905;  Carlos  Sanborn  Nudd,  Jan  15, 
1904;  Henry  Mather  Stone,  May  27, 
1904;  and  William  Sutton,  Jr.,  Feb., 
1906.  —  Following  is  a  list  of  the  mar- 
riages as  already  reported:  Alfred  L. 
Benshimol  to  Miss  Ella  Frances  Blaney; 
Percy  R.  Carpenter  to  Miss  Percy  V. 
Minich;  Robert  S.  Coffin  to  Miss  Ger- 


trude Driscc^;  Elmer  E.  House  to  Miss 
Ethel  Bird;  Myrcm  E.  LeSourd  to  Miss 
Florence  Kerr;  Edward  C.  Potter,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Lisa  Marshall;  Louis  Starr,  Jr., 
to  Miss  Margaret  Hammond;  George 
L.  Ware  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lindsay; 
Malcolm  C.  Williams  to  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina  Anderson. 

NON-ACADEMIC. 

Alfred  LeRoy  Hodder,  p  *97,  died 
March  3,  m  New  York  City,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  nearly  two  years.  Ilifr.  Hodder 
was  inconspicuously  known  in  public 
life  as  the  secretary  of  District  Attorney 
Jerome.  He  painstakingly  avoided  any 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  newspapers, 
but  for  five  years  he  was  Mr.  Jerome's 
most  devoted  adviser  and  campaigner, 
and  it  was  his  inabOity  to  refrain  from 
participation  in  the  strains  of  the  district 
attorney's  political  and  public  service 
which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
cover his  health.  He  was  bom  Sept.  16, 
1866,  in  Celina,  O.,  tiie  son  of  Alfred  J. 
Hodder,  a  lawyer  and  business  man  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  educated  at  home. 
When  about  20  years  old,  he  went  to  Den- 
ver and  entered  the  law  office  of  Senator 
Teller;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Colo- 
rado in  1889;  returned  to  the  East,  in- 
tending to  enter  Harvard  as  an  under- 
graduate. He  learned  that  he  was  so  far 
in  advance  of  what  would  be  required  of 
him  that  he  entered  the  Graduate  De- 
partment and  received  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  1897.  For  a  time  he 
was  an  instructor  at  Bryn  Mawr,  but  re- 
signed the  position  there  to  follow  a  lit- 
erary life  in  New  York  City.  When  Mr. 
Jerome  opened  his  campaign  in  1901, 
Mr.  Hodder  sought  him  out  and  offered 
his  services  "for  the  war  —  no  matter 
how  long  it  lasts."  After  Mr.  Jerome 
was  elected,  Mr.  Hodder  was  installed 
as  secretary,  a  position  which  under  other 
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administrations  had  been  the  nominal 
post  of  a  press  agent.  Mr.  Hodder  took 
over  the  duties  of  pardon  clerk  and  com- 
plaint derk,  afi  well  as  the  management 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  office.  He 
so  systematized  the  work  that,  even 
when  his  health  failed  so  that  he  was  able 
to  visit  the  office  but  a  few  days  in  each 
month,  there  was  no  lapse  in  routine. 
Last  fall  he  became  so  feeble  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  visit  the  office, 
even  one  day  a  week,  and,  despite  Mr. 
Jerome's  protest,  he  resigned,  intending 
to  effect  a  complete  separation  from  the 
strain  on  Kis  loyalty  and  sympathies  by 
going  abroad.  He  was  never  well  enough, 
however,  to  undertake  the  journey.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Anniversaries  of  the 
Skeptic,"  "TheSpecious  Present."  "The 
New  Americans,"  "The  Fight  for  the 
Cify,"  and  numerous  magazine  articles. 
With  Josiah  Flynt  Willard,  under  the 
pen  name  of  Francis  Walton,  he  wrote 
"  Powers  that  Prq^."  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Harvard  and  City  dubs. 
In  June,  1894,  he  married  Maiy  Gwinn 
of  Baltimore. 

The  address  of  P.  G.  Barnard,  /  '00,  is 
Pdham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Hosmer,  a  '94,  secretary  of  the 
recently  oigam'zed  Harvard  Club  of 
Hawaii,  earnestly  requests  all  *96  men, 
his  former  classmates,  to  let  him  know 
when  they  pass  through  Honolulu. 

Edwin  Alonzo  Hildreth,  a  '64,  died  in 
Cambridge,  March  26,  at  the  age  of  64. 
He  was  bom  in  that  city,  his  parents 
being  Abijah  Edwin  Hildreth,  and  Eliza 
Parker  White  of  Boston.  He  graduated 
S.B.  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Scientific 
School  in  1864,  and  immediatdy  took  up 
the  patent-law  business,  and  held  many 
patents  for  inventions  in  wood-working 
and  agricultural  machineiy.  For  years 
he  was  attorney  for  manufacturing  com- 
panies, notably  the  Ames  Plow  Co.  He 
lived  in  the  town  of  Harvard  for  40  years. 


where  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vrood-working  machineiy  in  pait- 
nership  with  S.  B.  Hildreth,  his  brother, 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
many  Boston  corporations,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1883  and 
1884.  His  public  service  in  Harvard  cov- 
ered a  period  of  many  years,  his  longest 
term  in  any  one  office  being  that  of  trea- 
surer of  the  town  library  trustees.  He 
married  Mary  G.  Hoyt  of  Harvard,  85 
years  ago,  and  she  and  one  son  and  two 
daughters  survive  him. 

W.  H.  Daly,  SL.,  was  admitted  to  the 
Mass.  Bar  on  Feb.  12. 

R.  A.  Daly,  p  *93,  head  geologist  of  the 
Canadian  Internal  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, has  been  appointed  professor  of 
physical  geology  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Prof.  Daly  was  bom  in  Canada 
in  1871;  graduated  from  Victoria  Col- 
lege in  1891 ;  came  to  Harvard,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  189S  and 
that  of  Ph.D.  in  1896.  He  was  instructor 
in  geology  and  physiography  in  Harvard 
from  1898  to  1901,  and  has  since  been 
the  head  geologist  of  the  Canadian  Inter- 
nal Boundary  Commission. 

Alexander  Strong  Wheeler,  L.  S.  '42, 
died  April  12,  at  Wayland.  He  was  bom 
there  Aug.  7, 1820.  He  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Haverhill  Academy,  N.  H.,  and 
in  1836  entered  Dartmoutib,  graduating 
four  years  later.  Whfle  at  the  academy 
Mr.  Wheeler  met  Henry  Clinton  Hutcb- 
ins,  L.  S.  *42,  and  from  this  association 
there  grew  a  friendship  which  continued 
through  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr. 
Hutchins  was  bom  the  same  day  as  Mr. 
Wheeler,  at*Bath,  N.  H.  The  two  w«ane 
roommates  at  the  academy,  at  coll^, 
and  in  Boston,  too,  until  they  were  mar- 
ried. For  many  years  their  residences 
were  side  by  side  on  Pinckn^  St,  until 
they  removed  to  the  Back  Bay  sectkm 
of  Boston.  In  1844  both  were  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  After  Mr.  Wheder  had  been 
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at  the  Harvard  Law  School  two  years  he 
entered  the  office  of  Sidney  Bartlett. 
Later  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Hutchins 
formed  a  business  partnership  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  noted  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  same  firm  name  has  been 
continued  by  their  sons,  Heniy  Wheeler, 
'78,  and  £.  W.  Hutchins,  '72,  and  others 
down  to  the  present  day. 

D.  F.  Houston,  p  '92,  is  president  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

At  Salem,  Feb.  10,  1907,  Heniy  Jo- 
seph  Gaffney,  m  '70,  a  physician  of  S5 
years' jMnctice,  died  of  heart  disease.  He 
was  bom  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  {M-ivate  schools,  at 
the  National  Academy,  and  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's  College  in  Charlottetown.  Upon 
graduating  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  he  returned  to  Charlottetown, 
where  he  practised  for  a  year,  and  was 
government  medical  inspector  of  Indians. 
He  settled  at  Salem  in  1872.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the 
Foot  five  years  and  of  the  School  Board 
for  nine  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  of  the 
Essex  South  District  Medical  Society, 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London. 

L.  E.  Daniels,  Gr.  Sch.  '03-04,  is 
teaching  French,  German,  and  Latin  in 
the  High  School  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  ad- 
dress, 521  Bloomfield  St.,  Hoboken.  He 
will  be  editor-in-chief  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity  Magazine^  the  first  issue  of  which 
will  appear  about  July  1,  at  New  York. 

Gen.  Lewis  Baldwin  Parsons,  /  '44, 
died  on  March  16  at  his  home  in  Flora, 
111.  He  was  bom  in  Genesee  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1818;  graduated  A.B.  at  Yale, 
in  1840;  studied  law  at  Harvard,  where 
he  received  his  law  degree  in  1844;  was 
city  attorney  of  Alton,  Dl.,  1846-49.  As 
attomey,  treasurer,  and  president  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  from  1854  to 
1878  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  con- 


struction and  operation  of  that  line.  He 
had  a  distinguished  war  record,  being 
made  captain  in  a  volunteer  regiment 
Oct.  81,  1861;  was  promoted  colonel 
April  4, 1862,  and  brigadier-general  May 
11,  1865,  for  special  services.  His  most 
conspicuous  war  service  was  as  chief  of 
rail  and  river  transportation  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  meritorious  services 
and  mustered  out  April  80,  1866.  Gen. 
Parsons  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  of  Illinois  in  1880 
on  the  ticket  with  Lyman  TmmbuU,  can- 
didate for  governor.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
of  1884.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Home,  1895 
to  1898.  He  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A. 
R.,  the  Loyal  Legk>n,  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  He  is  survived  by  one  daughter, 
Julia  £.  Parsons,  and  a  son,  Charles 
Parsons,  who  lives  in  Colorado. 

Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  m  '84,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  command  of  the 
Philippines  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Grovern- 
or's  Island,  N.Y. 

Heniy  Crosby  Stetson,  /  '96,  died  sud- 
denly in  Cambridge,  on  April  16.  He 
was  president  of  the  Cambridge  Com- 
mon Council,  and  was  taken  ill  at  its 
meeting  on  that  evening.  He  was  carried 
home,  but  died  within  an  hour.  He  was 
bom  in  Bangor,  Me.,  in  1869,  attended 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  then  entered 
Yale  College,  graduating  in  1893,  and 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  1896. 
Three  years  later  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  at  Yale.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Maine  Bar  and  subsequently  to  the  Suf- 
folk Bar.  He  settled  in  Cambridge  in 
1894,  and  has  practised  law  in  Boston. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  Cambridge 
public  affairs.    From  the  start  he  was 
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with  the  Non-Partisan  movement.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  original 
Committee  of  100  which  formed  the  Non- 
partisan municipal  party.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Ward  9  Non-Partisan  Club 
and  performed  a  great  deal  of  service  in 
connection  with  registration.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Oakley  Club,  the  Univer- 
sity Club  and  the  Economy  Club,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  St.  John's 
Chapel.  In  1904  Mr.  Stetson  received 
the  nommation  of  the  Non-Partisan 
party  to  the  Common  Council  from  Ward 
9,  being  unopposed  in  the  primaries.  He 
was  again  elected  in  1906  and  1907,  be- 
ing the  only  member  of  the  Council  of 
this  year  having  two  years'  experience. 
He  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of 
the  Council.  Last  year  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Non-Partisan  city  committee.  His 
wife  and  two  children  survive. 

M.  LeR.  Arnold,  p  '95,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  fellowship  at  Columbia. 

Daniel  Henry  Chamberlain,  /  '64,  Gov- 
emor  of  South  Carolina  during  the  re- 
construction period,  died  at  the  home  of 
a  relative  near  the  University  of  Virginia 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  April  IS.  He 
had  recently  disposed  of  his  property  in 
Massachusetts  and  returned  to  the  South 
with  a  view  to  settling  in  Virginia.  He 
was  bom  in  West  Brookfield,  June  28, 
1835,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  and  the  Wor- 
cester High  School.  After  graduating 
A.B.  at  Yale  College  in  186£  he  studied 
for  two  years  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
receiving  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1864. 
He  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  captain 
of  the  Fifth  Mass.  Colored  Infantry, 
1864-65.  In  December,  1865,  he  went 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  look  after  the 
estate  of  his  Yale  classmate,  James  P. 
Blake.  His  political  experiences  in  South 
Carolina  are  described  in  his  own  words 
in  the  vicesimal  record  of  the  Class  of  '62. 


"Reaching  Charleston,"  he  writes,  '*I 
was  induced  to  engage  in  the  planting  of 
long  staple  cotton  on  Wadmalaw  Island, 
near  Charleston.  I  remained  for  the  most 
part  in  that  business  until  1867,  when  I 
took  up  the  jMnctice  of  my  professbn  in 
the  city  of  Charleston,  being  at  the  same 
time  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  under  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Acts,  to  form  a  new  constitutbn  for 
the  state.  I  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  convention  and  in  the  election 
which  followed  in  April,  1868,  I  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  the  state. 
This  ofiBce  I  filled  for  four  years.  From 
1872  to  1874  I  was  out  of  office  and  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  my  professbn  in 
Charleston  and  Columbia.  In  the  fall 
of  1874 1  was  elected  Grovemor  of  South 
Carolina,  being  inaugurated  in  December 
of  that  year.  This  office  I  held  until  the 
expiration  of  my  first  term  in  December, 
1876.  Considering  myself  reelected,  I 
was  inaugurated  as  Grovemor  a  second 
time  in  December,  1876,  and  continued 
to  treat  myself  as  Governor  until  April 
10, 1877,  when  I  relinquished  the  office, 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year  removed  to 
New  York  City."  In  New  Yoric  City  he 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  S.  B. 
Eaton,  under  the  firm  name  of  Chamber- 
lain, Carter  and  Eaton,  with  offices  at 
346  Broadway.  He  married,  Dec.  16, 
1869,  Alice  Comelia  Ingersoll,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  A  son,  Julian  Ingersoll 
Chamberlain,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1895. 
In  his  later  life  Gov.  Chamberlain  wrote 
for  the  press  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, chiefly  on  political  subjects.  He  was 
active  in  urging  reform  in  methods  of 
teaching  at  Yale,  particularly  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  American 
Social  Science  Association,  the  National 
Civil  Service  League,  the  American 
Archaeological  Institute,  and  other  scien- 
tific and  social  organizations.  The  Uni- 
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▼ersity  of  South  Carolina  made  him  an 
IX.D.  in  1878. 

W.  C.  Collar,  k  '70,  has  resigned  after 
50  years  of  service  at.  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School ;  during  40  years  he  had  been  head 
master. 

Hon.  Stanford  Newd.  /  '64,  formerly 
Minister  to  the  Netheiiands,  died  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  March  16,  1907.  He  was 
bom  in  Providence,  on  June  7, 1839,  his 
parents  being  Stanford  and  Abby  Lee 
Penniman  Newel.  In  1855  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  the  East 
to  attend  college,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1861  and  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1864.  He  then  opened  an  office 
in  St.  Paul,  where  he  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  man  and  as  a  lawyer.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  State  Republican 
Committee  for  several  years,  and  in  1888 
and  1892  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Conventions.  In  1897  Presi- 
dent McKinley  appointed  him  Minister 
to  the  Netherlands.  He  represented  the 
United  States  at  The  Hague  for  eight 
years,  and  was  designated  as  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  International 
Peace  Conference  which  met  in  that  city 
in  1899.  He  married,  June  24,  1880, 
Helen  F.  Fiedler. 

C.  C.  Hyde,  /  '98,  Associate  Professor 
of  Law  in  Northwestern  University,  will 
give  courses  in  international  law  next 
year  at  Yale,  taking  the  place  of  Prof. 
Woolsey,  who  is  to  be  absent  on  leave. 

Judge  Benjamin  Winslow  Harris,  /  '49, 
died  at  East  Bridgwater,  Feb.  7,  1907; 
he  was  born  there,  Nov.  10,  1828.  His 
father  served  as  town  derk  for  20  years 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. His  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
Kenelm  Winslow,  a  brother  of  Governor 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth  County.  Judge 
Harris  attended  the  public  schools  and 


Bridgewater  Academy,  and  Phillips  An- 
dover  Academy.  In  the  meantime  he 
taught  school  in  Halifax,  Hanover,  Kings- 
ton, and  East  Bridgewater.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  Law  School  in  1849,  and 
entered  the  law  office  of  John  P.  Putnam, 
/  '89,  where  he  remained  untO  A|nil  12, 
1850,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar 
in  Boston.  He  at  once  returned  to  East 
Bridgewater  and  opened  an  office.  In 
July,  1858,  Grov.  Banks  appointed  him 
district  attorn^  for  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  he  held  that  office  until 
June,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  the  second 
congressional  district,  and  removed  to 
Dorchester.  He  continued  as  collector 
until  June,  1878.  In  the  sunmier  of  1878 
he  returned  to  East  Bridgewater,  and 
since  had  made  his  home  there.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  by  a  large 
majority  and  served  four  terms.  He  was 
interested  in  Indian  matters,  was  a  mon- 
ber  of  the  commission  that  investigated 
the  management  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency 
in  1875,  and  he  wrote  most  of  the  report 
of  the  conunission,  that  filled  nearly  a 
thousand  pages.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  Judge  Harris 
was  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  There  was  an  investiga- 
ti<Mi  into  the  abuses  and  frauds  said  to 
exist  in  the  naval  service.  Judge  Eburis 
was  a  member  of  this  conunission,  and 
wrote  a  large  part  of  the  minority  re- 
port. He  was  again  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  and  during  that 
session  devoted  himself  to  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  needs  of  the  navy.  He  in- 
troduced several  bills  for  the  bettennent 
of  the  service  and  condition  of  the  officers 
and  men,  many  of  Which  became  laws. 
He  early  saw  that  steel  was  the  proper 
thing  for  ships  of  war,  and  the  old  ships, 
under  the  plan  suggested  by  him,  were 
condemned  and  the  birth  of  the  new  navy 
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was  begun.  The  new  steel  cniiaers  were 
the  results  of  his  persistent  efforts.  He 
was  nicknamed  "the  Father  of  the  New 
Navy."  In  1882  he  retired  from  Congress 
and  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Long, 
'57.  On  retiring  from  Congress  Judge 
Hairis  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  in 
1887  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate 
and  Insdvency  of  Plymouth  County.  He 
married  Julia  Orr,  daughter  of  Robert 
Orrof  Boston.  She  died  in  1872.  Here- 
signed  as  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of 
Plymouth  County,  Not.  8,  1906,  on  ac- 
count of  poor  health  and  advanced  age. 
Two  daughters  and  a  son,  Judge  R.  O. 
Harris,  '77,  of  the  Mass.  Superior  Court, 
survive  him. 

C.  H.  Strong,  /  '90,  letiied  from  the 
firm  of  Peckham  and  Strong,  and  opened 
an  office  {or  the  general  {xuctice  of  law 
at  42  Broadway,  New  York,  on  May  1. 

Solomon  Alonzo  Bolster,  /  '59,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Me.,  Dec.  10,  18S5;  he 
died  in  Roxbury,  Feb.  28, 1907.  He  was 
the  son  of  Gideon  and  Charlotte  (Hall) 
Bolster  and  a  descendant  of  Isaac  Bol- 
ster, who  came  from  En|^and  and  settled 
in  Uxhridge,  in  1732.  His  great-grand- 
father, Isaac  Bolster,  2d,  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  first  as  a  lieutenant 
and  afterwards  holding  a  captaincy. 
Judge  Bolster  was  educated  in  the  public 
schoob  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  Ox- 
ford Normal  Institute.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  his  cousin,  William  W. 
Bolster,  in  Dixfield,  Me.,  and  later  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1859.  He  was  admitted  that 
year,  at  Pans,  to  the  Maine  Bar.  His  law 
practice  was  inteirupted  by  the  Civil 
War,  for  in  September,  1862,  he  enlisted 
for  nine  months*  service,  joining  the 
Twenty-third  Maine  Vols.,  and  on  Nov. 
15  was  commissioned  as  second  lieuten- 
ant. After  the  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
Massachusetts  Militia.  He  was  judge 
advocate,  June  29,  1867,  with  the  rank 


ot  captain  of  the  First  Brigade;  March 
22, 1870,  assistant  inspectcv-generalwith 
the  rank  of  major;  on  Aug.  15, 1876,  as- 
sistant adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenantroolonel.  Upon  his  return  from 
the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Bolster  resumed  his 
practice  in  the  Roxbury  District.  He  first 
held  court  as  a  special  justice,  beginning 
May  80,  1867,  and  prior  to  that  he  was 
derk  pro  tern,  many  times.   He  was  ap- 
pointed as  Justice  of  the  Roxbuiy  District 
Municipal  Court  in  April,  1885,  to  suc- 
ceed Judge  H.  W.  Fuller.   He  was  past 
commander  (^  Post  26,  G.  A.  R.,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Massadiusetts  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  to  the 
Pine  IVee  State  Club,  and  was  active  as 
a  Mason,  being  a  past  naaster  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge,  past  high  priest  of  Mount 
Vernon  Chapter,  past  master  of  Rox- 
bury Council,  and  past  commander  of 
Joseph  Warren  Commandeiy.    He  was 
also  a  82d  degree  Mason  in  Scottish 
Rites.   He  has  served  as  district  depu^ 
of  the  Fourth  Masonic  District  and  dis- 
trict deputy  high  priest  of  the  First  Dis- 
trict and  was  a  member  (rf  the  Grsnd 
Chapter.    Judge  Bolster  was  president 
of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society  in  1896 
and  1894,  and  for  several  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Joseph  Warren  Monu- 
ment Association,  and  vice-president  and 
trustee  of  the  Institution  for  Savings 
in  Roxbury  and  vicinity.    On  Oct  90, 
1864,  he  nuurried,  at  Cambridge,  Sarah 
J.  Gardner.  Of  their  children  Percy  G. 
Bolster,  '86,  Wilfred  Bolster,  '88,  and 
Stanly  M.  Bolster,  '97,  are  lawyers  in 
Boston,  Wilfred  being  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Municipal  Court.     Other  duldren 
are  Roy  H.  Bolster  and  May  M.  Bolster. 

Dr.  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  d  '86,  sec- 
retary of  the  Harvard  Dental  Alumni 
Association,  has  removed  to  419  Boyls- 
ton  St,  Boston. 

Rdlin  Harper  Lynde,  L.  S.  "77, 
a  New  York  lawyer,  died  at  Atlantic 
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City,  N.  J.,  April  0.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Harper  &  Bros.  He  was 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  the  CUss  of 
'77,  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  and  G>- 
lumbia  law  schools  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Bushe,  Clarke  &  Lynde. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  C.  R.  Lynde, 
who  f  oimded  the  Lynde  Debate  at  Prince- 
ton for  the  Junior  Class,  he  retired  frcMn 
the  active  practice  (^  law.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber (^  the  University,  City,  Princeton, 
Baltuntd  Golf,  South  Orange  Field, 
Nassau  and  Downtown  dubs,  and  of  the 
Metropc^tan  Museum  of  Art. 

M.  L.  Bonner,  I  '02,  has  been  admitted 
to  the  Alabama  Bar. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  h  '96,  died 
in  Boston,  on  March  19.  He  was  bom 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  11,  18S6. 
Journalist  in  New  Y<vk,  1855-65;  edited 
Every  Saturday,  1865-74;  edited  Adantic 
ManifUy,  1881-90.  Published  "Baby 
Bell,  and  Other  Poems";  "Stoiy  of  aBad 
Boy";  "Cloth  of  Gold";  "Mercedes, 
and  Later  Lyrics";  "Marjorie  Daw"; 
"Phidence  Palfrey";  "Prom  Ponkapog 
to  Pesth";  "Wyndham  Towers";  "Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes";  "Ponkapog  Pa- 
pers," etc.  Harvard  conferred  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  on  him  in  1896.  His 
two  sons,  Charles  F.  and  Talbot,  were 
temporarily  connected  with  the  Class  of 
1888. 

A  MODEL  CLASS  REPORT. 

The  suggestions  made  two  years  ago 
by  the  Class  Secretaries'  Committee  for 
improving  Class  Reports  have  already 
borne  good  fruits.  Several  of  the  recent 
volumes  might  be  cited  to  show  how 
much  a  more  uniform  make-up  and  a 
more  substantial  body  of  contents  add 
to  their  interest  and  value.  Butespedal 
attention  should  be  called  to  Report  VI 
of  the  Class  of  1881,  issued  to  conmiemor 


rate  the  25th  anniversary  of  graduation. 
It  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  380 
pages,  bound  in  boards,  and  (ninted  on 
fine  ungloasy  paper.  It  contains  por- 
traits of  every  living  A.B.  and  of  nearly 
all  the  temporary  members  —  there  are 
164  of  the  former  and  50  of  the  latter. 
The  task  of  getting  the  necessary  photo- 
graphs from  so  many  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  were  neglectful  or  reluctant,  can 
easily  be  imagined.  These  portraits,  in 
half-tone,  are  printed  side  by  side  with 
those  taken  at  graduation.  For  other 
illustrations  the  Secretary  —  IVofessor 
C.  R.  Sanger,  Director  of  the  Harvard 
Chemical  Laboratory  —  has  provided 
a  view  of  the  1881  Gate  in  front  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  House;  the  1881  Bookplate, 
for  books  purchased  with  the  fund  given 
by  the  Class  to  the  CoUege  Library;  the 
'81  Section  of  the  Yard  Fence;  the  Class 
Group,  1906;  and  a  map  of  Cambridge 
showing  the  location  of  all  the  College 
buildings,  clubhouses,  and  private  dormi- 
tories. The  text  opens  with  the  Secre- 
tary's introduction,  in  which  he  gives 
statistical  information,  an  analysis  of  the 
occupations  of  the  CUss,  and  a  finitnoi^i] 
statement.  Then  follows  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers, past  and  present,  after  which  come 
the  Class  Biographies,  for  the  most  part 
compactly  written,  with  the  vital  facts 
clearly  stated:  these  fill  200  pages.  A  list 
of  publications  by  members  of  1881  takes 
25  pages,  and  the  political  record  fills  five. 
Marriages,  Children,  and  Deaths,  very 
carefuUy  printed  in  alphabetical  and 
chronological  lists,  complete  the  bio- 
graphical portion,  followed  by  a  record 
of  Class  Meetings  and  Dinners,  a  resi- 
dence directory,  and  a  fund  statement. 
In  an  appendix  the  Secretary  furnishes 
an  accoimt  of  the  reunion  in  1906,  with 
copies  of  the  poems,  the  music  of  the  song 
composed  by  G.  A.  Burdett,  and  Dr.  G. 
A.  Grordon's  sermon.  W.  C.  Lane,  the 
College  Librarian,  contributes  a  50  page 
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survey  of  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
Uniyersify,  1881-1906  — a  sketch  full 
of  important  matter  that  should  interest 
every  Harvard  man.  Finally,  a  list  of 
addresses  brings  the  volume  to  a  dose. 
Here  is  a  report  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  Class  of  1881,  but  to 
whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  Harvard  Class  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  cenluiy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  where  the  members 
of  such  a  Class  came  from  and  what  they 
have  done.  Every  Class  should  have  such 
a  record  on  its  25th  anniversary,  and  an- 
other on  its  60th.  Prof .  Sanger  has  shown 
them  how  to  do  it  When  we  remember 
how  many  classes  of  the  forties  and  fifties 
lack  any  proper  reports,  we  can  but  re- 
gret that  earlier  Class  Secretaries  took 
their  responsibilities  so  easily. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

^*^  To  avoid  misunderstanding,  the  Edi- 
tor begs  to  state  that  copies  of  books  by  or 
about  Harvard  men  should  be  sent  to  the 
Maoanne  if  a  review  is  desired.  In  no  other 
way  can  a  complete  register  of  Harvard  pub- 
lications be  kept.  Writers  of  articles  in 
prominent  periodicals  are  also  requested  to 
send  to  the  Editor  copies,  or  at  least  the 
titles,  of  their  contributions.  Except  in  rare 
instances,  space  will  not  permit  mention  of 
contributions  to  the  daily  press. 

The  most  important  work  of  its  kind 
thus  far  produced  in  English  on  the  re- 
cent great  conflict  in  the  Orient  is  "The 
International  Law  and  Diplomacy  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,*'  by  Dr.  Amos  S. 
Hershey,  *92,  professor  in  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Hershey  has  a  fine  subject, 
which  he  handles  exhaustively.  In  an  in- 
troductory chapter  he  states  the  causes 
of  the  war;  then  he  discusses  its  outbreak 
and  the  alleged  violation  of  Korean  neu- 
trality; and  then  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral.  He  concludes 
that  the  Russians  were  culpably  negli- 
gent in  aDowing  themselves  to  be  sur- 
I^ised  on  Feb.  8  and  9,  1904;  that  the 


conduct  of  Japan  was  in  this  respect  "en- 
tirely correct";  and  that  our  country's 
conduct  was  clear  and  consistent  through- 
out. He  next  takes  up  the  charges  against 
Germany,  for  having  furnished  warships, 
submarines,  etc.,  to  Russia,  whkh  leads 
him  to  an  historical  retrospect  in  which 
the  Alabama  comes  up.  The  new  pro- 
blems due  to  the  introduction  of  wireless 
telegraphy  and  submarine  mines,  and  the 
altered  status  of  war  correspondents, 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion. The  Russian  seizures  of  neutral 
vessels,  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and 
contraband  of  war,  are  carefully  treated, 
and  new  practices  or  new  pdnciples  are 
stated.  The  voyage  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
U'ings  up  the  question  of  the  rights  of 
belligerent  armed  vessels  in  neutral  ports. 
The  decision  of  the  Commissioners  who 
arbitrated  the  North  Sea  incident.  Prof. 
Hershey  regards  as  just.  Tlie  Hay  Note, 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  rules  of  war- 
fare, the  mutual  relations  of  belligerents, 
the  relations  between  England  and  the 
United  States  as  affected  by  the  war,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  are  the  other 
topics  discussed  by  Prof.  Hershey,  whose 
judicial  spirit,  careful  coUation  of  mate- 
rial, and  clear  statement  are  apparent 
throughout.  (Macmillan:  New  YorL 
Cloth,  8vo,  $3  net) 

"The  Happy  Princess,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  '04, 
is  one  of  the  most  promising  "first  vol- 
umes" of  verse  that  we  have  seen  for 
some  time  past.  Although  some  of  the 
masters  who  have  influenced  Mr.  Ficke 
can  be  easily  traced,  he  evidently  takes  to 
verse  as  a  natural  mode  of  expression. 
He  has  had  some  genuinely  emotional 
experience,  and  he  has  some  genuine 
metrical  abilify.  Diffuseness,  or  exuber- 
ance, characterizes  most  of  the  pieces, 
especially  the  long  titular  "romance": 
but  nevertheless  one  comes  upon  a  true 
lyrical  bit,  not  overwrought,  like  this: 
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*'  Dreams  which  the  heart  doth  hold. 
Shall  the  later  years  f oi^get  ? 
Days  of  the  drifted  gold. 
Can  ye  change  and  wane  and  set  ? 
Let  the  stars  go  out  and  the  sun  wax 

cold. 
But  stoy  ye  a  little  yet.'* 

A  third  of  the  little  volume  contains  a 
series  of  pseudo-Japanese  poems,  and 
ends  with  the  best  of  all,  "Brahma," 
which,  in  spite  of  the  challenge  to  Emer- 
son, is  excdlent  on  its  own  account,  as 
these  stanzas  will  prove: 

*'I  shatter  cities  in  their  might 

And  shape  soft  flowers  of  their  clay. 
I  break  the  hundred  towers  fA  night 
To  build  therewith  the  dome  of  day. 

"Think  you  I  do  these  formy  spwt  ?  — 
Each  flower  that  buds  and  blooms 
and  dies 
Draws  from  the  deep  wdl  (^  my  heart 
A  flood  of  unguessed  agonies. 

"  But  thus  through  courts  of  starry  space 
I  who  am  all,  who  am  the  Three, 
Cast  on  the  dark  of  Time  and  Place 
The  light  of  mine  Eternity." 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Ficke  had  refninted 
his  Class  Poem,  which  was  not  only  the 
best  of  its  kind  for  many  years,  but  in- 
trinsically good.  (Small,  Maynaid  & 
Co.:  Boston.   Ck>th,  12mo,  $1.25.) 

Tlie  Library  of  Congress  has  recently 
issued  "  The  Naval  Records  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  1775-1788."  The  man- 
uscript records  on  the  Navy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  are  so  few  in  number  and 
so  widely  scattered  that  no  connected 
list  or  calendar  exists.  It  is  a  matter  dt 
great  difficulty  to  trace  individual  service 
under  such  conditions.  As  the  naval  re- 
cords in  the  Library  of  Congress  are  the 
largest  and  most  important  collection  on 
this  subject,  this  calendar  has  been  pre- 


pared by  Charles  Heniy  Lincoln,  'IKI, 
and  is  now  published  by  the  Library.  It 
comprises  the  letters  prepared  by  the 
Marine  Committee  of  Congress,  1776- 
80,  reports  on  naval  matters,  and  peti- 
tions and  memorials  of  naval  officers  and 
seamen,  laid  before  the  Continental  Con- 
gress; and  a  fuU  list  of  over  1700  bonds 
executed  by  Letters  of  Marque  or  pri- 
vateers and  filed  with  the  Secretary  fA 
Congress.  These  bonds  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  ship  and  her  armament,  the 
names  of  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  the 
leading  officer  or  officers,  the  bonders 
and  the  witnesses,  thus  furnishing  as  full 
a  statement  of  the  vessel  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  she  sailed  as  is  now 
available.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  large 
a  part  of  this  class  of  vessels  were  from 
New  England  the  volume  is  of  use  to  the 
genealogical  as  well  as  the  historical  stu- 
dent. Covering  the  fields  of  private  and 
public  venture  the  calendar  will,  more 
nearly  than  any  other  available  docu- 
ment, indicate  the  important  sources  for 
the  naval  history  of  the  Revolution.  The 
volume  contains  549  pages  and  is  for  sale 
l^  the  Superintencknt  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Price,  $1.00,  covering  merely 
the  cost  of  publication. 

Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross,  '75,  has  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  volume  "  ATlieory 
of  Pure  Design,  Harmony,  Balance, 
Rhythm,"  in  which  he  gives  in  systematic 
form  the  substance  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures which  he  has  conducted  for  several 
years  past  at  Harvard.  His  volume  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  and 
diagrams,  and  is  certain  to  be  seriously 
discussed  by  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  and  by 
practical  designers.  It  is  altogether  too 
compact  a  work,  -knit  together  with  mudi 
coordinating  ability,  to  be  criticised,  or 
even  sununarized  in  a  brief  review.  For 
Mr.  Ross  goes  to  the  foundations  of  aes- 
thetic, and  builds  his  metho^  thereon. 
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He  is  cazeful  to  state  that  his  system  has 
not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  and 
that  he  hopes,  by  publishing  now,  to  lead 
other  investigators  to  explore  the  fidd. 
His  final  object  is  "  not  so  much  the  pro- 
duction of  Works  of  Art,  as  it  is  to  induce 
in  ourselves  the  art-loving  and  art-pro- 
ducing faculties.  With  these  faculties  we 
shall  be  able  to  discover  Order  and 
Beauty  everywhere,  and  life  wiU  be  hap- 
pier and  better  worth  living,  whether  we 
produce  Works  of  Art,  ourselves,  or  not. 
We  shaU  have  an  impulse  which  will  lead 
us  to  produce  Works  of  Art  if  we  can. 
At  the  same  time  we  shall  have  the  judg- 
ment which  will  tell  us  whether  what 
we  have  done  is,  or  is  not  beautiful.** 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.,  Boston.  Ooth, 
4to,  $2.50  net.) 

•*  Freedom  in  the  Church ;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Christ  as  the  Lord  hath  Com- 
manded, and  as  this  Church  hath  re- 
ceived the  same  according  to  the  Com- 
mandments of  Grod,"  by  Alexander  V. 
6.  Allen,  k  *86,  is  an  attempt  to  relieve 
the  minds  of  Episcopalians  who  have 
scruples  against  repeating  the  old  theo- 
logical formulas  which  they  no  longer 
believe.  Dr.  Allen  assures  them  that  free- 
dom not  less  than  blind  conformity  is 
an  inheritance  of  the  Anglican  Church; 
therefore  he  would  not  have  free-think- 
ing churchmen  impeached  for  heresy. 
He  shows  the  historical  origin  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  various  dogmas,  and  devotes 
most  attention  to  the  question  of  the  Vir- 
gin-Birth, about  which,  he  says,  his  co- 
religionists are  at  present  most  "sensi- 
tive.** He  concludes  by  offering  two 
methods  of  relief  from  the  evils  of  the 
situation.  "  (1)  We  may  return  to  the 
original  interpretation  of  the  clause, 
'bom  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,'  impressing 
upon  our  minds,  as  we  recite  it,  how  it 
means  that  the  Son  of  Grod  was  actually 
bom  into  this  world  of  a  human  mother. 
St  Paul  has  given  the  equivalent  expres- 


sion, 'Bom  of  a  woman,  bom  under  the 
law.* "  (9)  Or  we  may  ting  the  creeds— 
Apostles',  Nicene,  or  Athanasian.  '*  If 
th^  are  sung  they  pass  into  the  rank  of 
the  great  hymns,  the  Te  Deum  and  the 
Gloria  in  ExceUis,  where  misunderstand- 
ings dissppear.'*  Coomient  seems  super- 
fluous, except  to  say  that,  if  remedies  as 
simile  as  these  are  available,  there  need 
be  no  more  Episcopalian  heretics. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Manly,  p  *80,  has  com- 
piled a  volume  of  "  English  Poetry:  1170- 
1892,'*  which  by  the  use  of  double  col- 
umns and  broad  page  contains  some 
00,000  lines  of  selections.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
that  covers  so  long  a  period.  IVof.  Manly 
intends  it  primarily  for  dassnxHn  work 
—  a  thesaurus  of  sources  to  which  the 
teacher  can  refer  his  pupils.  For  this  rea^ 
son,  it  is  not  an  anthology,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  specimens,  many  of  which  are 
good  poetiy,  whilst  others  are  valuable 
for  historical  or  other  reasons.  On  any 
other  theory,  D.  6.  Roasetti  wouki  not 
be  allowed  as  much  space  as  W.  Words- 
worth, nor  would  such  a  tedious  and  af- 
fected piece  as  Rossetti's  "Sister  Helen" 
be  included  at  all.  Prof.  Manly  was  ill- 
judged  in  printing  his  Introduction.  To 
cover  English  poetiy  within  a  limit  of 
5000  words  is  an  impossible  task.  The 
result  is  that  he  has  been  reduced  tomake 
such  remarks  as  these:  "Greoige  Mere- 
dith is  perhaps  the  most  richly  and  vari- 
ously endowed  writer  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury." "Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  not  a  great 
poet,  but  he  occupies  an  honorable  place 
among  poets  of  the  second  rank.'*  "Of 
the  extraordinarily  high  qualities  of  Will- 
iam Morris  and  Algemon  Charies  Swin- 
burne it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  speak." 
James  Thomson  is  described  as  an  un- 
fortunate "who  with  shattered  nerves 
and  strengthless  hands  strives  vainly  to 
dutoh  some  good  that  has  durability  and 
three  dimmdoMr*  eto.    The  fault  in 
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printiiig  such  sentiinenta  does  not  lie  in 
their  substance  —  they  may  be  true,  and 
they  may  be  untrue —  but  in  the  fact  that 
real  criticism  is  built  of  other  material. 
These  scraps  are  about  as  valuable,  crit- 
ically, as  the  remarks  of  the  girl  who  ex- 
dainis  *'Is  n't  it  jolly  I"  on  seeing  Niag- 
ara, or  who  greets  the  sunset  with '*  That  *s 
awfully  fine  !*'  To  convey  to  the  young 
persons  who  will  use  this  book  the  im- 
pression that  ikU  is  literary  criticism,  is 
a  grave  mistake.  We  trust  that  Frof . 
Manly  will  omit  the  Introduction  from 
subsequent  editions  fA  his  useful  com- 
pilation. (Ginn:  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo,pp. 
zxviii,  580,  $1.50.) 

An  excellent  book  is  ''Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Painting  from  1200  to  1000,'* 
by  Dr.  Edmund  von  liach, '05.  It  gives, 
first,  28  large  chronological  tables  of 
painters;  next,  a  list  of  over  a  thousand 
painters  and  their  dates;  and,  finally, 
brief  summary  essays  on  the  development 
of  painting  in  14  different  countries.  A 
key  for  the  pronunciation  of  foreign 
names,  and  an  art  map  oondude  this 
serviceable  work.  Nowhere  else  in  a 
single  volume  can  one  find  the  informa- 
tion that  Dr.  von  Mach  has  gathered 
here.  His  survey  embraces  not  merely 
the  usual  Great  Schools  of  painting,  but 
also  the  Russian,  Swedish,  Norwegian 
and  Finnish,  Danish,  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese. Under  the  Great  Schools  he  intro- 
duces subdivisions  for  either  provincial 
schools  (0.9.,  under  "Dutch,"  School 
of  Amsterdam,  Delft,  Dordrecht,  The 
Hague)  or  for  groups  oi  different  tenden- 
cies {fi.g.,  under  "French,"  Realists, 
Luminists,  New  Idealists,  etc.)*  As  a 
work  of  reference,  this  will  appeal  to  a 
numerous  public.  (Ginn:  Boston.  Cloth, 
4to«  pp.  186,  $1.50.) 

Ftof .  W.  Z.  Ripl^.  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  at  Harvard,  has  compiled 
an  admirable  'case-book*  on  "Railway 
Problems."   It  is  divided  into  four  sec- 


tions, the  first  being  historical,  the  second 
dealing  with  traffic  problems  before  the 
Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  the 
third  treating  the  problem  of  govern- 
mental regulation  in  the  United  States 
and  the  fourth  giving  descriptions  by 
competent  authorities  of  the  present 
status  of  the  railway  problem  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  There 
are  87  papers  (besides  IVof .  Ripley's  in- 
troduction), beginning  with  "A  Chapter 
of  Erie,"  by  C.  F.  Adams,  '50.  This  is 
one  fA  the  valuable  series  of  selections 
and  documents  in  Economics  to  whidi 
Prof.  Ripley  contributed  the  volume  on 
"  Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corporations,"  Prof. 
Carver  that  on  "Sociology,"  and  Prof. 
Bullock  "Selected  Readings  in  Public 
Finance."  (Ginn:  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo, 
$2.25.) 

Members  of  the  Hannah  Winthrop 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  have  prepared  "An 
Historic  Guide  to  Cambridge,"  which 
supplies  a  want  not  merely  for  the  strang- 
ers, now  so  numerous,  who  make  historic 
pilgrimages  to  Cambridge,  but  for  Cam- 
bridge residents  —  including  all  CoUc^ 
men  —  as  well.  Several  sections  of  the 
work  are  specially  devoted  to  Ehrvard 
buildings  and  to  the  Yard,  and  many 
others  to  descriptions  of  houses  built  or 
occupied  by  Ehrvard  men.  The  homes 
(^  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  of 
Judge  Storey  and  Dr.  Waterhouse,  of 
Chief  Justice  Dana  and  Prof.  Norton, 
of  Brattle,  Apthorp,  and  Vassal!,  are  fully 
described.  A  map  of  Cambridge,  many 
half-tone  views,  an  itinerary,  a  list  of 
eariy  bufldings  still  standing,  and  an  ex- 
cellent index  put  within  easy  reach  the 
information  contained  in  the  volume. 
(Printed  by  the  D.  A.  R.,  Cambridge. 
For  sale  at  Amee's,  Kent's,  Harvard  Co- 
operative Society,  $1.25.) 

"The  Laboratory  and  Field  Manual 
of  Botany,"  by  Joseph  Y.  Beigen  and  Dr. 
Bradley  M.  Davis,  'OS,  has  several  com- 
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mendable  features.  It  is  so  ammged  that 
by  begiiming  with  any  one  of  several 
parts,  the  student  may  api»t)ach  his  sub- 
ject through  different  topics.  Informa" 
tion  is  given  as  to  preparations  for  the 
microscope;  a  bibUography  and  a  glos- 
sary are  added.  The  authors  make  for  it 
the  special  claim  that  it  is  particulariy 
full  in  experiments  on  the  simpler  topics 
of  i^ant  physiology,  in  studies  of  many 
types  of  spore  plants  leading  to  a  dear 
idea  of  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  the  rudiments  oi  that 
kind  of  ecology  which  is  based  on  the 
quantitative  study  of  plant  adaptations 
and  the  determination  of  the  physical 
environment  of  the  individual/'  (Ginn: 
Boston.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  257, 90  cents.) 

Professors  J.  H.  GanUner,  '85,  and  G. 
L.  Kittredge,  '82,  of  Harvard,  and  Dean 
Sarah  L.  Arnold,  of  Simmons  College, 
have  compfled  a  **  Manual  of  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric,"  for  teachers  and  stu- 
dents who  require  a  textbook  somewhat 
fuller,  and  rather  more  advanced,  than 
their  "Elements  of  English  Composi- 
tion." It  takes  up  forms  of  discourse, 
with  a  special  chapter  on  the  Drama; 
then  it  treats  of  the  structure  of  the  para- 
graph and  sentence;  it  gives  particular 
attention  to  improprieties  in  language, 
adding  a  list  of  solecisms;  and  condudes 
with  short  sections  devoted  to  jdirases, 
clauses,  capital  letters,  punctuation,  busi- 
ness forms,  and  prosody.  (Ginn:  Boston. 
Cloth,  $1.) 

Prof.  A.  E.  Kenndly,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  ele- 
mentary laws  governing  wireless  tde- 
grapfay.  *'  In  order  that  it  might  appeal 
particularly  to  those  not  sdentifically 
trained  he  has  avoided  algelMuic  demon- 
straticHis,  and,  to  a  laige  extent,  reference 
to  the  technicality  of  electricity.  His  ex- 
planations of  the  theories  underlying  this 
newer  branch  of  dectrical  sdence  are 
dear  and  to  the  point.  Unlike  most  treat- 


ises on  the  subject,  its  rdations  with  wire 
tdegraphy  are  carried  through.  Also 
much  time  is  devoted  to  a  careful  devel- 
opment of  the  dectrical  wave.  The  mne- 
monic rules  introduced  are  not  so  lucid 
as  might  be  desired;  Ampere,  Flemiqg, 
or  Maxwdl  could  have  been  profitably 
quoted  in  this  place.  One  chapter  is  given 
to  a  description  of  wave-detectora.  In 
the  dosing  pages  attention  is  paid  to  the 
industrial  use  of  wirdess  tdegrapl^  and 
to  some  of  the  present  practical  problems 
connected  with  it,  sudi  as  resonance 
and  sdective  signaling."  (New  York: 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.)  "Wirdess  Tele- 
graphy." By  A.  E.  Kenndly.  With  il- 
lustrations. 

Two  new  novels  by  Harvard  men  have 
recently  appeared.  The  first,  "  A  Vidor 
of  Sfllamis:  ATale  of  the  Days  of  Xerxes, 
Leonidas,  and  Themistodes  "  (Biacmil- 
lan:  Ooth,  $1.50),  is  by  WiDiam  Steams 
Davis,  '00,  who  has  already  achieved  an 
enviable  reputation  as  the  author  of  his- 
torical novds.  In  this,  he  enters  a  new 
field,  and  vivifies  the  heroic  epodi  of 
Greece  in  her  struggle  with  Persia.  For 
him,  the  characters  whom  Plutarch  and 
Thucydides  chronides,  are  no  mere  ab- 
stractions. "Xerxes  smiled  benignantly 
and  rubbed  his  nose  with  the  lion's  fat 
while  deh'berating."  There's  no  mistak- 
ing Xerxes  for  an  abstraction  after  that 
And  the  entire  book  is  real  in  the  same 
way.  The  second  novd,"  A  Wing^  Vic- 
tory "  (Duflidd  &  Co:  Qoth,  $1.50),  is 
also  by  one  of  the  younger  writos  of  fic- 
tion, R.  M.  Lovett,  '92,  who  has  alreadly 
won  his  spurs  by  previous  work.  His 
story  is  American,  wholly  up-to-date,  and 
written  with  earnestness. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Stars :  A  Stu^ 
of  the  Universe,"  by  Prof.  Simon  New- 
comb,  $  '58,  proves  the  exG^«ice  and 
vitality  of  that  work.  Plrof.  Newcomb's 
purpose  is  to  present  the  great  facts  of 
astronomy  in  as  untedmical  language  as 
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pofinble,  for  the  beneBt  of  the  mteUigeDt 
lay  leader.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  although  some  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  is  indispensable 
for  even  the  simplest  astronomical 
study.  Prof .  Newoomb  groups  his  topics 
in  such  fashion  as  to  give  what  we  may 
call  an  all-round  view  of  each.  The  lay 
reader  will  find  much  to  stimulate  his 
imagination  in  this  work.  (Putnam:  New 
York.  Cloth,  illustrated,  $2  net.  Science 
Series.) 

Prof.  R.  L.  Sanderson,  formerly  of 
Harvard  and  now  of  Yale,  has  prepared 
a  novel  book  of  French  composition  en- 
titled "Through  France  and  the  French 
Syntax.*'  It  contains  an  unusual  amount 
of  geographical,  historical,  and  literaiy 
material,  which  the  pupil  learns  while 
he  is  learning  the  syntax  itself .  This  con- 
centration of  energy  is  highly  to  be  com- 
mended, and  should  insure  for  Prof. 
Sanderson's  book  a  favorable  receptbn. 
(SQver,  Burdett  &  Co.:  Boston.  Ck>th, 
d5  cents.) 

"From  Trail  to  Railway  through  the 
Appalachians,"  by  Albert  P.  Brigham, 
p  '92,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate 
Univeraity,  offers  sui^ementary  infor- 
nuUion  to  the  usual  instruction  in  geo- 
grai^y.  Prof.  Perry's  idea  is  to  show  how 
the  geographical  elements  —  the  plains 
and  mountains,  rivers  and  valleys  — 
determined  the  paths  by  which  the  In- 
dians first  passed  from  place  to  plaoe. 
Then  the  white  man  came  to  construct 
roads,  and  these  could  not  always  follow 
the  trails  practicable  for  the  Indian  on 
foot  And  finally,  the  railways  had  to 
conquer  these  elements  in  still  a  different 
way.  The  little  book  is  well  illustrated. 
(Ginn:  Boston.  Goth,  12mo,  50  cents.) 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Shaler  is  preparing  a  life  of 
the  late  Dean  Shaler  for  early  publica^ 
tion.  She  will  be  grateful  for  any  letters, 
anecdotes,  or  reminiscences  bearing  upon 
the  subject   These  should  be  sent  to  her 


home  at  1775  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  If  desired,  letters  will  be 
returned  as  soon  as  they  have  been  cop- 
ied. 

In  No.  592  of  the  Attronomical  Jour- 
nal, Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  presents  a 
summary  of  his  extended  memoir  about 
to  be  published,  "The  Action  of  the 
Planets  on  the  Moon."  The  work,  car- 
ried through  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Dr.  Frank  E.  Ross,  is  regarded  by  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb  as  a  continuation  and 
practical  completion  of  his  contribution  to 
the  same  subject,  issued  in  1894  as  one  of 
the  Astronomical  Papers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ephemeris.  Bia  theme  b  treated 
under  eight  headings,  in  each  of  which 
he  gives  a  concise  summary  of  his  deter- 
minations. 

G.  H.  Maynadier,  '89,  instructor  in 
English  at  Harvard,  has  brought  out» 
through  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  "The 
Arthur  of  the  English  Poeto."  (Cbth^ 
8vo,  $1.50  net) 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  of  recent 
skits  is  "How  doth  the  Simple  Spelling 
Bee,"  by  Owen  Wister,  '8«.  In  it  not 
only  reformed  spelling,  but  Ph.D.s  and 
other  persons  and  topics  come  in  for 
much  amusing  satire.  Mr.  Wister  is 
uniformly  good-natured,  but  he  does 
not  disguise  his  reasonable  pceferenoes. 
(Macmillan:  New  York.  Cloth,  16mo, 
50  cents.) 

Scribners  issue  a  volume  of  "Bacca- 
laureate Addresses,  and  Other  Talks  on 
Kindred  Subjects,"  by  Ftes.  Hadl^,  h 
'99,of  Yale.  Most  of  it  is  made  up  of  talks 
to  students,  but  at  the  dose  are  added 
three  talks  addressed  to  a  wider  range 
of  hearers,  on  moral  questions  connected 
with  educational  work. 

Under  the  title,  "The  White  Darkness, 
and  Other  Stories  of  the  Great  North- 
West"  Lawrence  MoCt  ['00],  has  collect- 
ed 16  tales.  (Outing  Publishing  Co.) 
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J.  D.  Logan,  'M,  has  publiahed  a  vol- 
lime  of  verae  entiUed  "Preludes."  (W. 
Briggs:  Toronto,  Canada.) 

Dr.  F.  T.  Lewis,  '97.  of  the  Medical 
School,  has  been  appointed  editw  of 
The  Ameriran  Naiuralul. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Latimer,  '89,  has  recently 
published  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled 
"Concerning  Life." 

R.  S.  Hosmer,  a  '94,  superintendent 
of  the  Division  of  Forestiy  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  has  issued  an  unusually 
interesting  Report,  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81,  1906.    (Honolulu.) 

C.  S.  Hamlin,  '88,  ex-Asst.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  has  just  brought  out  an 
''Index-Digest  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Acts."  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.: 
Boston.  Buckram,  8vo,  $3.50  net,  deliv- 
ered.) 

To  the  Revue  4^  Droit  International 
PrivS,  n.  no.  6  (Nov.-Dec.,  1906),  E.  C. 
Stowell,  '98,  contributed  a  monograph 
entitled  "Le  droit  constitutionnel  aux 
Etats-Unis  et  la  question  des  ^coliers 
japonais  2k  San-Frandsoo." 

The  Harvard  Law  Review  for  May 
contains  "Business  Politics  inconsistent 
with  Public  Employment,"  B.  Wynum; 
"Transfer  of  Land  in  Old  English  Law," 
P.  Vinogradoff;  "Constructive  Trusts 
based  upon  the  Breach  of  an  Express 
Oral  Trust  of  Land,"  J.  B.  Ames;  Notes; 
Recent  Cases;  Books  &  Periodicals. 

"The  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  and  Other 
Poems,"  by  Arthur  W.  Eaton.  '80,  is  an- 
nounced by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York. 

T.  C.  Williams,  '76,  has  neariy  ready 
for  the  press  a  metrical  translation  of  Vir- 
gil's "Aeneid." 

C.  A.  Blomgren,  '89,  has  puUished  an 
"Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Daniel." 

G.  B.  Ives,  '76,  has  compiled  a  bib- 
liography of  the  works  of  Dr.  O.  W. 
Hohnes,  '29. 

President  Eliot's  four  essays  on  Wash- 


ington, Franklin,  Channiog,  and  Emer- 
son, which  were  written  for  several  occa- 
sions of  commemoration,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  Boston,  under  the 
tide  "  Four  American  Leaders." 

Pamphlde  Received.  "The  Fiords  of 
NcHTway,"  reprint  from  BvUetin  Amer. 
Qeograph.  Soc„  June,  1906;  "The  Great 
Roads  across  the  Appalachians,"  same, 
June,  1905;  "A  Norwegian  Landslip^" 
same,  Oct.,  1906,  by  A.  P.  Brigham,  p 
'9«.  — "The  Calvo  and  Drago  Doc- 
trines," by  Prof.  A.  S.  Hershey,  '92:  from 
Amer,  Journal  of  International  Law,  I,  i. 
—  "Modem  Ideals  in  Medicine,"  by 
R.  M.  Gieen,  '02;  from  Harv,  Qrad, 
Mag.,  Sept.,  1906.  — "Lake  George. 
1755-1908,"  by  R.  M.  Green,  '02:  from 
Year-Book  of  Soc.  of  Colonial  Wars  in 
Mass.,  1906.  —  "The  People  and  the 
Raflroads,"  by  Howaid  Elhott,  $  '81, 
Pres.  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  —  "An- 
nual Report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,"  by  C.  F.  Lummis,  "81,  Kbra- 
rian.  — "Ideal  Newport  in  the  18th 
Century,"  by  W.  B.  Weeden;  read  before 
Amer.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Oct.  24, 1906.  —  "A 
Search  for  the  Beginnings  of  Stock  Specu- 
ulation,"  by  A.  McF.  Davis,  $  '54;  from 
PMications  of  the  Colonial  Soc.  of  Bfass., 
vol.  X.  ~  "  A  Sadistic  Murder ,"  by  Arthur 
MacDonald ;  from  Medioo-Leffal  Jownal, 
March,  1907.  —  "The  Present  Status  of 
the  Panama  Canal,"  by  F.  L.  Waldo,  '96; 
from  Engineering  (London),  March  15, 
1907. 

MAGAZINB   ABTECLEB. 

Atiantie.  (March.)  ".The  OentooAry  of  Loos- 
feUow,"  B.  Perry;  'SThe  Study  of  National 
Oolture/'  K.  IVancke;  ".Modern  Spaniah  Fie- 
tion/'  W.  W.  Comfort.  '95.  (April.)  ".The 
Ideal  Teacher,"  Q.  H.  Pahner,  '64; "  F.  Bmne- 
ti^re."  I.  Babbitt.  '89.  (May.)  "  The  Dawn  of 
the  American  Drama,"  J.  Corbin,  '02;  "Love 
and  the  Bfaohine."  A.  8.  Pier.  '95;  ".T.  B. 
Aldrioh."  B.  Perry. 

Apphton*§.  (March.)  **The  Qreateet  Ens- 
Ml  Actor."  J.  Oorbin.  '92. 

BMftmia.  (Jan.)  ".The  New  England  Ae- 
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■odfttkm  of  Modern  LanguAtM/'  J.  Qoddei, 
Jr^  '80. 

Bnadway.  (Bfweh,  April.)  "New  York  and 
the  Preeklenoy,"  ".HearBt-MeCleUan  Mayor- 
alty Oonteet,*'  E.  Wardman,  '80. 

Canadian  Mag.  (Feb.)  "Sooial  Evolution 
and  Advertlang,'*  J.  D.  Logan,  p  '94.  (May.) 
*•  Profearionalism  in  OoUege  Athletica,"  C. 
Maemillan,  p  '96. 

BnoinBerinOt  London.  (Feb.)  'SThe  Panama 
Omal."  F.  L.  Waldo,  "98;  'iThe  Relation  of 
Inspection  to  Money-Making  Management," 
A.  D.  Wat.  Jr. 

Forum.  (April.)  "Some  Reoent  Quides  to 
Culture."  E.  T.  Brewster,  '92. 

Joum,  of  PhUotaphy,  Payehohgy,  §lc, 
(Feb.  14.)  ".The  Poetry  of  Anaxagoraa's 
Metaiihysioe,"  A.  H.  Lloyd.  '86. 

New  England  Mag.  (May.)  "<The  German 
Teaeber  Teaohes,"  G.  S.  Hall,  p  '78. 

North  Anuriean  Renew.  (March.)  ".Shake- 
■peare  against  his  Gdtice,"  J.  Corbin,  '92. 
(April.)  'tJi^ian  and  the  United  Stetes," 
K.  Kaneko,  I  '78. 

Nuova  Aniohgia,  (Feb.  1.)  ".Gli  Steti 
Uniti  e  r  Italia.  1840-70."  H.  N.  (3ay.  p  '96. 

OMo  Mag,  (April.)  ".PoUtios  and  PoU- 
tidans."  Q.  H.  Stewart.  '68. 

QuarteriyJowm.of  Bconomiee,  (Feb.)  ".The 
Taxation  of  Ovporations  in  Massachusetts." 
C.  J.  Bullock;  ".Oapital  and  Interest  Once 
More."  E.  BAhm-Bawerk;  ".Constant  and 
Variable  Railroad  Expenditures  and  the 
Distance  Tariff,"  M.  O.  Lorens;  ".The  So- 
cialist Economics  of  Marx  and  his  Followers." 
T.  Veblen;  "Labor  Organisation  and  Labor 
Politics.  1827-37."  J.  R.  (Tommons;  Notes 
and  Memoranda;  Recent  Publications. 

Seribner'e.  (Bftarch-May.)  ".Articles  on 
Oontemporary  France,"  B.  Wendell.  '77. 

PuMom's.  (March.)  ".F.  BruneUire."  C.  H. 
Page.  '90.  (May.)  ".Literature  and  States- 
manship." E.  Everett.  '11. 

Review  of  Reoiewt.  (Bftarch.)  ".Why  not 
Savings  Banks  for  Earners."  L.  D.  Brandeu. 
r77. 

Reeuede  Droit  International  Privi.  (Nov.- 
Dec.,  1906.)  Le  droit  constitutionnel  aux 
Etats-Unis  et  la  question  des  4ooliers  ja- 
ponais  k  San-Francisco."   E.  C.  Stowell,  '98. 

WorUTt  Work.  (March.)  ".Health  Fifty 
Years  Hence,"  M.  G.  Cunniff.  '98.  (ApriL) 
"Solving  the  Mystery  of  Life,"  E.  T.  Brew- 
ster.'92. 

8H0BT  REYIEWB. 

— Life  and  Letterg  of  Edwin  Lawrence 
Oodkin,  Edited  by  Rollo  Ogden.  (Mac- 
millan:  New  York.  Cloth»  Sro,  2  vob., 
portraits,  $4  net.)  Mr.  Ogden  has  made 
an  interesting  biography  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor in  the  editorship  of  the  Evening 
PoH,  He  has  massed  his  efforts  to  de- 
scribe Godkin  the  man,  rather  than  God- 


kin  the  publicist,  with  the  result  that 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  hitherto 
known  only  the  able,  aggressive,  indomit- 
able editor  of  the  Nation  and  Evening 
Pogl,  the  fighter  who  could  pursue  an 
abuse  for  years  or  decades  without  flag- 
ging, can  now  understand  how  merry  and 
affectionate  and  good-natuied  this  same 
fighter  was  in  private.  Not  that  Godkin 
put  on  strange  qualities  when  be  worked 
in  his  sanctum,  but  that  he  could  not  do 
his  public  work  with  a  rose-water  spray. 
Mr.  Ogden  was  weU-adytBed  in  making 
conspicuous  Godkin's  achievement  as 
correspondent  of  the  London  New  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  War  and  during  our 
Civil  War.  Nothing  could  better  demon- 
strate the  young  correspondent's  matur- 
ity than  the  extracts  here  quoted  from  the 
earlier  letters;  nothing  could  better  proye 
Godkin's  insist  and  Americanism  than 
the  letters  he  sent  to  the  Newe  hem,  1861 
to  1865.  The  entire  series  ought  to  be 
printed  as  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  those  years.  In  1865,  the 
Nation  was  founded,  and  soon  Godkin 
became  a  figure  in  American  journalism. 
He  made  the  Nation  the  organ  of  the  in- 
telligence and  the  conscience  of  the  c«n- 
munity,  so  that  its  criticisms  and  verdicts, 
rejected  by  partisans  at  the  time,  are  now 
sought  by  scholars  as  containing,  more 
often  than  not,  the  final  residuum  of  his- 
toric truth.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Ogden 
has  not  gone  into  details  concerning  the 
founding  and  management  of  the  Nation, 
but  he  has  kept  rather  strictly  to  the  per- 
sonal side  of  his  subject  For  this  rea- 
son, he  refrains  from  furnishing  the  his- 
toric setting  without  which  the  reader 
cannot  adequately  appreciate  the  signi- 
ficance of  Grodkin's  labors  in  1872  and 
1876,  or  his  support  of  Cleveland  in  1884, 
or  his  attack  on  the  Venezuela  Message. 
But  in  compensation,  he  provides  amf^e 
material  for  knowing  Godkin's  many  and 
fine  friendships.  Here  are  many  letters  to 
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Phif.  C.  E.  Norton  —  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Godkin's  friends,  whose  influence  did 
mudi  to  create  the  Nation  —  to  Lowdl, 
to  Mr.  Bryce,  to  W.  P.  Garrison  —  his 
editorial  o^eague  —  to  Henry  James, 
and  to  others.  His  letters  to  his  wife  are 
the  most  entertaining  of  all.  Scattered 
throughout  the  correspondence  are  brief 
piercing  comments  on  men  and  life,  of 
which  the  following  examples  may  serve: 
'*Nov.  18, 1899.  A  few  days  ago  I  dined 
beside  Reed,  the  Speaker  of  the  last  Con- 
gress,  and  the  one  statesman  remaining 
in  Washington.  Said  I,  'What  do  you 
think  of  McKinley;  you  must  know  him 
pretty  weU.  Some  people  tell  me  that, 
although  he  has  made  mistakes,  he  is  a 
good  man.*  Said  he, 'What  do  ytm  think 
of  a  man  who  gets  his  debts  paid  by  other 
people  and  rewards  them  with  missions 
in  the  puUic  service?*  I  need  not  com- 
ment on  this.  But  we  are  making  money 
gloriously."  Again  (to  Mr.  Biyce) : "  May 
11,  1900.  A  man  like  Salisbury  needs  a 
man  like  Chamberlain  to  do  his  dirtiest 
work.  I  suppose  he  has  as  little  objection 
to  Chamberlain  as  he  had  to  Disraeli, 
and  the  future  historian  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  fairly  dividing  between  the  two 
whatever  rascality  there  is  in  English 
politics."  Harvard  College  conferred  an 
honorary  A.M.  degree  on  Godkin  in 
1871;  it  offered  him  a  professorship  and 
a  lectureship,  both  of  which  he  declined; 
it  now  maintains  as  a  memorial  of  him, 
contributed  by  his  friends,  a  lectureship 
on  good  citizenship.  He  lived  at  one  time 
in  Cambridge,  and  his  strongest  affilia- 
tions were  with  Harvard.  Mr.  Ogden*s 
life  of  him  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  know  the  criticism  on 
American  affairs  from  1860  to  1900  of 
one  of  the  keenest  of  observers,  or  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  vigorous  per- 
sonality. Godkin  was  easily  the  greatest 
of  American  editors;  as  such,  his  example 
should  be  before  the  new  generation, 


which  has  journalists  and  editors  of  a 
sadly  different  type.  We  regret  that  Mr. 
Ogden's  book  has  ndther  table  of  con- 
tents, nor  duddating  heads,  nor  rubrics 
to  chapters,  nor  dates  —  all  indispens- 
able devices  for  a  work  of  this  kind.  We 
regret  also  that  he  sawfit  to  print  so  many 
mere  letters  of  recommendation,  as  ri 
Godkin's  memory  needed  to  have  his 
"character"  vouched  for  in  .that  way. 
Finally,  we  suggest  that  a  chrondogiod 
treatment  of  his  material  would  have 
produced  a  better  effect:  for  to  print  side 
1^  side  letters  twenty  years  apart  in  date 
leaves  an  impression  of  disjointedness. 

—Paid  the  ApoiOe:  As  Viewed  by  a 
Layman.     By  Edward  H.  Hall,  *51. 
(little.  Blown  &  Co.:  Boston.    Cloth, 
12mo,  $1.50  net.)  The  author  of  "Papias 
and  His  Contonporaries"  has  produced 
another  work,  written  with  the  same 
wide  erudition,  the  same  dispassionate 
weighing  of  evidence,  the  same  conspicu- 
ous blending  of  steadfastness  and  defer- 
ence.   The  result  is  a  statement  which 
the  intdligent  laynum  will  appreciate  — 
a  statement  penetrated  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  plus  a  desire  to  make  Pwil  a 
reality  to  readers  to-day.  These  two  ob- 
jects do  not  necessarily  coincide:  the 
Higher  Critic  may  properly  enough  re- 
gard his  task  as  performed  if  he  succeeds 
in  stating  exactly  what  the  given  biblica] 
book  or  personage  meant  to  contempo- 
raries. The  Higher  Criticism  itself,  like 
Evolutionism,  has  come  to  be  used  so 
loosely  by  different  students,  that  it  is 
wdl  to  state  that  Dr.  Hall  is  not  one  of 
those  who  take  reason  for  their  guide  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  —  just  as 
Homeric  heroes  at  the  critical  moment 
were  lost  in  a  doud  —  disappear  in  Su- 
pematuralism:  he  trusts  reason  to  the 
end,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  readers 
of  like  nature.   He  reconstructs  Paul,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done,  from  the  records 
left  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  Firsthe 
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ahows  U8  the  convert  and  he  illiiminAtes 
the  Scriptural  aoooimt  with  such  sugges- 
tions as  a  knowledge  of  the  psychology 
of  conversion  can  furnish.  Then  he  de- 
scribes Paul  the  Missionaiy,  zealous,  wil- 
ful, persuasive,  full  of  genius,  untiring. 
The  conflict  in  him  of  Old  Jew  and  New 
Christian,  and  both  influenced  by  the 
Greek  philosophy,  is  analyzed,  and  much 
attention  is  given  to  Paul's  attitude  to- 
wards the  Gentile.  His  mysticism,  which 
has  served  as  the  basis  of  so  much  the- 
ology, to  the  perversion  of  the  simple 
teachings  of  Jesus,  is  examined,  and  its 
elements  are  traced  to  their  sources.  And 
finally.  Dr.  Hall  puts  him  to  the  test  as  a 
thecJogian,  and  proves  that  Paul  had  no 
rounded  and  logical  theological  system. 
It  was  the  mingling  in  Paul  of  so  many 
various  fragments  of  creeds,  of  traditions, 
of  new  ideals  and  patches  of  philosophies, 
that  made  him  so  many-sided,  so  miscd- 
laneous.  Thanks  to  these  qualities,  he 
has  been  appealed  to  as  the  final  author- 
ity by  religionists  who  hold  diametrically 
opposite  tenets.  But  Paul  himself  was  no 
partisan,  although  by  the  irony  of  fate 
he  is  the  hero  of  later  religious  partisans. 
Dr.  Ehdl  disentangles  with  great  skill 
these  Pauline  contradictions.  He  states 
also  very  clearly  the  environment  in 
which  Paul  and  the  early  Christians 
dwelt  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that 
Dr.  Hall  has  made  Paul  intelligible—  a 
mighty  factor  in  religious  evolution,  but 
not  working  outside  of  or  above  the  laws 
of  evolution.  *'  Paul  has  nothing  to  say," 
Dr.  Hall  sums  up  in  a  memcnrable  pass- 
age, "of  a  TVinity,  nor  of  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  not  of  a  personified  Holy  Spirit 
Regeneration,  Atonement,  Incarnation, 
are  foreign  names  to  Pbul,  however  we 
may  succeed  in  making  his  language  at 
times  reflect  these  ideas."  There  are 
many  other  passages  we  should  like  to 
quote,  but  space  permits  only  this:  **  For 
the  solution  of  the  harder  Christian  pro- 


blems, and  their  reconciliation  with  the 
older  scriptures,  the  path  of  allegory  was 
the  pleasantest  to  tread.  What  was  it  but 
giving  to  prosaic  facts  their  deeper  signi- 
fication ?  In  religion,  as  in  art,  when  the 
creative  imagination  fails,  allegory  offers 
itself  as  the  easiest  equivalent  Yet  even 
homely  facts  have  their  rights;  and  the 
allegorical  habit,  however  bent  on  spirit- 
ual values,  must  face  the  defects  that  go 
with  its  brilliant  qualities.  The  danger  of 
resolving  all  facts  into  symbob  is  not 
only  the  indifference  to  facts  which  it 
engenders,  but  still  more  the  enfeebled 
sense  of  reality  which  it  entails.  The 
Christian  Church  inherited  from  Paul  his 
1(^  conceptions  of  the  superterrestrial 
nature  of  its  founder,  and  based  its  the- 
ology on  these  ideals.  It  also  caught  his 
singular  disregard  of  the  human  realities 
of  Jesus'  life  and  words.  It  received  a 
splendid  idealism,  but  unfortunatdy  lost 
for  ages  its  historic  scent  The  task  of 
the  church  for  the  twentieth  century  is  to 
recover  that  scent"  We  trust  that  Dr. 
Hall's  book,  so  compact,  so  finely  written, 
so  important,  will  go  far  and  sink  deep. 

— Enqlith  Literature  from  the  Nor- 
man Canqueet  to  Chaucer.  By  William 
Heniy  Schofield,  p  '98,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Literature  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. (Macmillan:  New  Y(»k.  Ooth, 
crown  8vo,  $1.50  net.)  Dr.  Schofidd 
has  made  a  valuable  additicm  to  the  crit- 
ical history  of  English  Literature.  His 
period,  being  the  most  difficult,  has  been 
the  most  neglected.  And  yet,  obviously, 
nobody  can  know  the  pedigree  of  modem 
English  who  has  not  followed  back  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Conquest.  Before  Will- 
iam, the  stock  was  An^o-Saxon;  then 
the  Normans  introduced  a  new  element, 
with  language,  traditions,  and  tempera- 
ment which  soon  dominated  —  the  word 
is  hardly  too  strong  —  English  life.  Dr. 
Sdiofield's  task  consists  first  in  escamin- 
ing  the  older,  the  Anglo-Latin,  founda- 
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tkms,  on  which  the  Aiiglo-Nonnan  and 
Anglo-French  works  were  built  To 
accomplish  this  he  surveys  the  social, 
religious,  and  economic  conditions,  with 
interesting  sections  on  the  scholars,  the 
Groliards,  the  friars,  the  itinerant  singers. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  he  takes 
up  in  succession,  but  separately,  each  of 
the  great  divisions  of  literary  works  — 
romance,  tales,  histories,  religious  and 
didactic  writings,  and  songs  and  lyrics. 
Each  of  these  he  treats  chronologically, 
altogether  the  best  method,  for  by  it  one 
witnesses  the  growth  and  decay  of  each 
genre  and  each  style.  The  contempora- 
neous method,  ai^lied  to  such  a  period 
as  this,  could  have  resulted  only  in  con- 
fusion. For  the  literary  historian,  right 
method  is  half  the  battle.  Dr.  Schofield 
deserves  quite  as  much  commendation, 
however,  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
worked  out  his  details.  In  many  cases, 
he  has  hardly  more  than  lists  of  obsolete 
works  to  present,  and  yet  he  succeeds  in 
not  leaving  the  impression  of  merely  com- 
piling a  catalogue.  Where  the  work  has 
no  intrinsic  interest,  he  points  out  its  sig- 
nificance in  the  evolutionary  series;  but 
where  he  can  cull  from  it  some  pregnant 
fact  or  quotation  he  does.  The  ampler 
subjects,  not  less  than  the  really  import- 
ant men,  he  has  no  difficulty  with.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  minute  study 
of  such  a  multitude  of  literary  minims  has 
neither  blinded  him  to  the  large  currents 
of  development,  nor  deadened  his  style. 
He  writes  buoyantly,  often  enthusiastic- 
ally, but  is  always  the  scholar.  And  his 
critical  verdicts  are  penetrating  or  sug- 
gestive; for  example:  "The  Middle  Ages 
were  the  Wanderjakre  of  English  verse"; 
or,  "The  Saxon  middle  chisses  for  the 
most  part  either  aped  the  taste  of  the  no- 
bility or  were  satisfied  with  rude  ac- 
counts of  fight  and  vulgar  jests.  Th^ 
lacked  the  delicate,  insinuating,  re- 
strained wit  of  the  Gaul  across  the  Chan- 


nel. At  i^r  best  they  evoked  the  ballads 
of  Robin  Hood."  Dr.  Schofiekl's  pro- 
mised volume  on  Chaucer,  the  sequel  to 
this,  will  be  awaited  with  impatience. 

-^ydopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure. 
(The  American  Law  Book  Co.:  New 
York.  Vols.  9St  and  28,  1906;  vol.  24, 
1907.  Annual  Annotations,  1907.)  This 
publication,  which  has  now  reached  the 
title  "Larcenous  Intent,"  continues  to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  exodlenoe 
set  by  the  opening  vdumes.  Howard 
P.  Nash,  '93,  has  resigned  from  the  posi- 
tion of  joint  editor-in-chief,  but  the  fol- 
lowing articles  by  Harvard  men  appear 
in  the  volumes  above-mentioned:  Prof. 
J.  H.  Beale,  '82,  "Innkeepers";  G.  A. 
Benham,  L.  S.  '86,  "Words,  Hinses 
and  Maxims  (joint  author  in  vd.  24); 
H.  F.  BusweU,  '66,  "Insane  Persons"; 
A.  A.  Steams,  L.  S.  81,  "Indemnity." 
The  Annual  Annotations  are  cumulative, 
and  cover  vols.  1-28  of  the  Cydopedia. 
By  means  of  cross-references  to  the  orig- 
inal text,  the  latest  information  is  thus 
made  available  —  a  very  valuable  fea- 
ture in  a  work  requiring  a  number  of 
years  for  its  completion. 

—  Three  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addreeees. 
By  Charles  Francis  Adams, '56.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.:  Boston.  Ooth,  12mo. 
$1  net.)  These  three  addresses  are  "A 
College  Fetich,"  1888,  "Shall  Crom- 
well have  a  Statue,"  1902,  and  "Some 
Modem  College  Tendencies,"  1906.  We 
have  heard  Mr.  Adams  called  an  aca- 
demic iconoclast,  because,  although 
coUege-bred,  and  associated  all  his  life 
with  a  university  circle,  he  has  a  habit  of 
attacking  college  traditions  or  conditions 
with  unacademic  vigor.  It  would  be  more 
correct,  we  think,  to  regard  him  as  the 
counsel  of  Common  Sense.  In  making 
his  onslaught  on  Greek  in  1888  he  did  not 
intend,  if  we  understand  him,  to  depy  the 
value  of  Greek  per  $e,  but  to  denounce  the 
way  in  which  it  was  taught,  and  to  quea- 
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tioD,  from  the  standpoint  of  Common 
Sense,  the  use  of  teaching  it  at  all  to  a 
lai^  number  of  students.  His  "  College 
Fetich*'  address  may  stand,  indeed,  as 
a  challenge  which  the  New  Education 
throws  down  to  the  Old.  The  New  has 
an  entire  field  of  knowledge  which,  it 
claims,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  Uniyer- 
sity  curriculum,  and  it  insists  that  the  Old 
shall  show  cause  why  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  shall  still  monopolize  the 
field.  Bead  in  this  light,  Mr.  Adams's 
first  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  will  long 
have  pertinence.  His  second  address, 
"Shall  Cromwell  have  a  Statue,"  is  his- 
torical,  not  educational.  It  discusses  the 
action  of  Gen.  B.  £.  Lee  in  prefetringhis 
State  to  the  Union,  and  the  desirability, 
now  that  the  nation  is  reunited,  of  accept- 
ing Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other 
Southerners,  even  thou^  rebeb,  into  the 
pantheon  of  great  Americans.  Incident- 
ally, Mr.  Adams  deals  with  States  Bights 
and  Secession  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  astonished  his  friends  a  generation 
ago :  and  yet  he  probably  has  the  truth  of 
histoiyonhisside.  The  analogy  which  he 
would  draw  between  Lee  and  Cromwell, 
however,  does  not  fit  Lee  was  always  a 
rebel;  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  Confederacy  as  an  independ- 
ent nation,  he  would  not  have  resembled 
Cromwell.  For  CrcMnwell,  though  tech- 
nically a  rebel  at  the  start,  won  his  cause, 
and  became  the  legitimate  ruler  of  Eng- 
land. So  he  is  entitled  to  a  statue  as  much 
as  is  any  English  ruler,  on  the  strength 
of  sovereignty,  and  not  merdy  because 
he  was  a  great  man.  (Precious  few  Brit- 
ish sovereigns  would  get  even  a  bust, 
were  greatness  the  test.)  Mr.  Adams's 
Columbia  oration  of  last  June  is  still 
fresh  in  the  memcHy.  In  it  he  appears  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  case 
of  Compulsoiy  Curriculum  tw.  Elective 
System.  Unquestionably,  he  sums  up 
forcibly  the  objections  which  Common 


Sense  can  bring  against  the  Elective  Sys- 
tem, but  he  does  not  seem  to  give  suffi- 
cient credit  to  the  many  good  points  of 
the  System,  nor  to  prove  that  what  he 
proposes  to  substitute  would  be  better. 
That  there  are  defects,  nobody  questions. 
But  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  gradu- 
ates turned  out  from  college  where  the 
Compulsoiy  System  has  prevailed,  aver- 
age better  than  the  Harvard  graduates, 
either  as  scholars  gs  as  men  in  active  life, 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  a  "Sup- 
plementary Note,"  which  should  be  care- 
fully read.  Mr.  Adams  replies  to  his  crit- 
ics, and  states  again  his  general  scheme. 
Three  other  shorter  addresses  —  "The 
Journeyman's  Betrospect,"  "The  Har^ 
vaid  Tuition  Fee,"  and  "The  Fiftieth 
Year,  1856-1906,"  are  appropriately  in- 
cluded in  the  volume,  for  each  has  some 
connection  with  Harvard.  Weonlyic^gret 
that  Mr.  Adams  did  not  add  his  most  re- 
cent address  on  "  Lee's  Centennial." 

— The  Seiffnorial  System  in  Canada. 
A  Study  in  French  Colonial  Policy.  By 
William  Bennett  Munro,  p  '99,  Asst. 
Professor  of  Govenunent  in  Harvard 
Universify.  Harvard  Historical  Studies, 
vol.  xiii.  (Longmans:  New  York.  Cloth, 
8vo,  $2  net)  Prof.  Munro  has  contrib- 
uted one  of  the  most  important  volumes 
to  a  series  whidi  already  reckons  several 
monographs  of  unusual  ezcdlence.  He 
bases  his  work  on  original  investigation, 
which  has  led  him  to  many  sources  hith- 
erto undiscovered  or  unused.  He  opens 
with  a  brief  survey  of  what  he  calls  "the 
European  Background" — an  indispens- 
able introduction,  because  in  it  one  must 
seek  for  the  system  of  land-tenure  which 
determined  the  charters  of  the  Canadian 
colonists.  Next,  he  describes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  grants,  whether  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  companies,  and  then  he 
traces  the  changes  which  took  place 
down  to  the  dose  of  the  French  suprem- 
acy. So  mudi  for  the  acts  of  the  French 
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Crown.  The  remainder  of  Prof .  Munro's 
treatise  is  a  study  of  the  working  of  the 
system  itself  in  Canada.  He  shows  us  the 
seignior  in  his  dealings  with  bis  superiors 
and  with  his  dependents.  He  describes 
the  judicial  system,  the  rehitions  with  the 
Church,  the  growing  up  of  a  noblesse, 
with  its  ramifications.  The  banalities, 
the  oorv^,  fishing  and  hunting  rights, 
and  other  privileges  are  taken  up  in  turn, 
and  their  nature  is  so  clearly  stated  that 
we  are  able  to  understand  how  each  af- 
fected every  Canadian,  were  he  high  or 
low.  The  concluding  chapters  give  the 
history  of  this  system  under  the  British 
I>omini(Mi,  until  it  was  abolished  in  1854. 
Mr.  Munro^s  book  will  be  read  not  only 
because  it  contains  an  interesting  record, 
but  also  because  it  furnishes  means  for 
making  a  fruitful  parallel  between  the 
French  and  the  English  system  of  grants. 
Tlie  reader  who  chooses  to  go  deeper 
can  speculate  as  to  the  effect  whidi  the 
seignorial  system  had  on  moulding  the 
French  colonies,  and  whether  under  any 
modification,  short  of  abolition,  it  could 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  demands  of 
modem  progress.  Old  France  made  the 
system;  how  far  did  the  ^rstem  prove  a 
strait-jacket  for  New  France  ?  Another 
shaft  of  investigation  might  be  sunk  di- 
rected at  the  personnel  which  composed 
Canadian  seigniories,  in  order  to  set  up 
a  comparison  between  the  great  grantees 
of  the  French  Crown  and  the  holders  of 
English  patents.  Mr.  Munro  has  pro- 
vided materia]  which  can  be  examined  in 
many  directions.  A  bibliographical  ap- 
pendix, a  list  of  printed  works,  and  a  co- 
pious index  complete  this  scholarly  mono- 
graph. 

— LdfeandLetieriof  Sir  Ledie  Stephen, 
By  Frederic  William  Maitland.  (Put- 
nam: New  York.  Cloth,  large  8vo,  por- 
traits, $4.50.)  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  had 
many  contacts  with  Harvard.  His  earli- 
est American  friends  were  Prof.  C.  E. 


Ni^ton,  Mr.  LoweO,  and  Dr.  Holmes; 
and  Professor  Norton's  friendship,  as 
Stefan  repeatedly  states  in  his  later 
years,  was  the  most  precious  of  all.  His 
best  letters  in  this  volume  are  addressed 
to  the  scholar  of  Shady  Hill,  whose  sym- 
pathy and  taste  have  been  for  half  a  cen- 
tury kvishly  bestowed  on  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  other  Harvard  correspondeDts 
of  Stephen  are  Lowell,  Judge  O.  W. 
Hobnes,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Charles  Frauds 
Adams.    Harvard  conferred  upon  him 
fihe  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
in  1880  —  a  case  where  both  the  univer- 
sity and  the  recipient  were  honored  — 
and  he  gave  to  the  Harvard  Library  the 
manuscript   of   Thackeray's   **  Round- 
about Papers."  Prof.  Maitiand,  who  put 
together  this  biography,  —  and  whose 
recent  death  is  greatly  to  be  depkxed, 
—  whfle  disavowiog  any  skill  as  a  bio- 
grapher, has  produced  a  very  satistactoiy 
book.  At  times  almost  colloquial,  he  suc- 
ceeds all  the  better  in  presenting  the  inner 
Stephen  —  the  man  known  to  but  a  few 
intimates,  the  man  who  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  being  made  the 
hero  of  a  stiff,  formal  biography.  Gener- 
ous extracts  from  letters,  reminiscences 
of  friends,  and  occasiiMial  autobiograph- 
ical memoranda  make  this  a  tif  dike  book. 
Stei^en's  were  a  diaracter  and  tempera- 
ment difficult  for  the  world  to  understand 
because  he  screened  his  sensitiveness, 
delicacy,  and  sympathy  behind  bruaque- 
ness  and  irony.  "A  sensitive  plant  graft- 
ed on  an  oak,"  his  brother  described 
him;  the  public  saw  only  the  osdc — sturdy, 
hard,  not  without  austerity.    This  bio- 
graphy reveals  his  early  revulsi<Mi  from 
the  prevailing  Anglican  inaiiicerity,  his 
embarking  on  a  literary  career  as  a  staff 
contributor  of  the  Saturday  Review^  his 
editorship  of  the  ConMU,  and  hia  direc- 
tion of  "The  Dictionary  of  Nalioiial 
Bkigraphy."     Although  he  oooatantly 
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regretted  his  limited  capadtj  for  work, 
yet  be  left  behind  him  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  volmnes  in  addition  to  his 
purely  editorial  output!  His  criticism  of 
the  cant  of  bis  time  should  be  compared 
with  Cariyle's  criticism  of  the  first  haH 
of  the  19th  century :  the  criticism  is  equal- 
ly searching,  but  what  in  Carlyle  was  in- 
dignation and  sEeal,  in  Stefan  has  be- 
cmne  irony.  Probably  his  most  lasting 
contributions  are  in  the  field  of  bio- 
graphy. Prof.  Maitland's  style  is  c^Ehand 
and  agreeable;  his  attitude  towards  his 
subject  is  sympathetic,  and  admiring,  but 
honest.  The  result  is  so  good  that  one 
wishes  that  Matthew  Arnold  had  fallen 
to  an  equally  skilful  biographer;  for  by 
his  differences  as  well  as  by  his  resem- 
blances, Stephen  suggests  Arnold,  and, 
except  Mr.  Morley,  no  Englishman  since 
Arnold  has  equaled  Stephen  in  the 
l»eadth  of  his  influence  on  rational 


— A  History  of  Higher  Education  «n 
America.  By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  '76, 
President  of  Western  Reserve  University. 
(Appleton:  New  York.  Ooth,  8vo,  $S 
net.)  Pres.  Thwing  has  done  good  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  higher  education  fay 
writing  so  excellent  a  histcMry  of  it  He 
pursues  the  ri^t  method  for  attaining 
his  end.  He  begins  with  the  individual, 
and  then,  as  conditions  expand,  he  takes 
up  groups.  So  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 
Harvard,  "the  first  college,"  another  to 
William  and  Mary,  and  a  third  to  Yale; 
then  he  groups  Princeton,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Columbia,  which  brings  him  to  the 
Revolution.  With  the  founding  of  the 
nation,  new  needs  and  ideals  appeared, 
and  Pres.  Thwing  analyzes  these  in  some 
detail  and  traces  to  them  the  origin  of  the 
younger  colleges.  He  devotes  interesting 
chapters  to  the  course  (tf  study  and  to  the 
financial  history  of  the  old  and  new  in- 
stitutions. The  education  of  women  de- 
mands a  separate  section,  and  is  followed 


by  an  account  of  the  part  that  the  colleges 
took  in  the  Civil  War.  Pres.  Thwing  next 
takes  up  undergraduate  life,  with  its  in- 
teraction on  scholarship  and  on  the  col- 
lege faculties.  Architecture,  libraries, 
graduate  and  professional  instruction, 
the  latter-day  curriculum  and  "general 
results"  are  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
dosiog  chapters.  We  have  barely  cata- 
logued the  contents,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  review  briefly  a  book  of 
sudi  variety  and  pith.  We  are  struck  by 
the  breadth  of  Ptes.  Thwing's  range,  l^ 
the  fairness  of  his  outlook,  and  by  the 
justice  of  his  condusbns.  As  we  read  his 
book.  Higher  Education  becomes  person- 
ified, and  we  behold  it,  a  living  force,  on 
whose  nurture  and  expansion  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  depends.  In  the  story,  Har^ 
vard  naturally  holds  first  place,  and  if 
the  sections  referring  to  other  institutions 
are  as  satisfactory  to  their  alumni  as  those 
refeiring  to  Harvard  should  be  to  hers, 
Ptes.  Thwing  may  congratulate  himself. 
We  have  noted  only  one  misstatement,  or 
rather  imder-statement:  Harvard  con- 
tributed neariy  1400  —  instead  of  about 
1200  —  men  to  the  Union  cause  in  the 
Civil  War.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
single  result  of  Pres.  Thwing's  book  is 
this:  he  has  justified  the  higher  educa- 
tion so  that  even  the  skeptical  and  the 
soofling  must  be  convinced.  This  is  a 
fine  service. 

— Oerman  Ideals  of  To-day,  and  other 
Essays  on  Oerman  Cvtiure,  By  Kuno 
Francke.  (Houghton,  MiflOin  &  Co.: 
Boston.  Goth,  12mo,  $1.50.)  No  other 
German-American  of  to-day  writes  with 
so  much  OemiUhliehkeU  as  Prof.  Francke 
of  Harvard.  He  brings  to  us  the  idealism 
which,  when  all  is  said,  is  Germany's  best 
gift  to  modem  dvflieation.  Her  leader- 
ship in  scientific  investigation,  and  her 
wonderful  application  of  sdenoe  to  the 
furthering  of  material  progress,  cannot 
be  underestimated:  but  these  are  results 
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which  other  nations  would  haye  reached 
sooner  or  Uter.  But  her  idealism  —  her 
philosophy,  her  poetry,  her  art  (espedally 
music)  —  are  absolute  gifts  from  her  to 
our  world,  and  to  posterity.  Now  Prof. 
Francke  has  always  been  the  spokesman 
of  this  side  of  German  genius:  and  in  this 
volume  of  essays  he  gives  abundant  proof 
that  it  is  the  side  to  which  he  naturally 
turns.  No  doubt  this  idealidng  faculty 
results  in  views  which  seem  paradoxical; 
as  when,  for  instance,  he  idealises  the 
semi-despotism  exercised  by  the  German 
Emperor  and  his  Ministers  into  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
non-partisanship  in  government,  and  im- 
plies that  such  non-partisanship  is  higher 
or  at  least  for  the  Grermans  much  more 
desirable  than  the  English  principle  of 
parliamentary  government.  But  it  is  in 
his  more  directly  literary  essays  —  in 
"Goethe's  Message  to  America,"  in 
"Schiller's  Message,"  in  "Emerson  and 
the  Germans,"  that  Fh>f.  Francke's 
idealism  has  freest  vent.  A  more  formal 
piece  of  critical  analysis  is  contained  in 
the  study  of  "German  Literary  Criti- 
cism," an  admirable  example  of  erudi- 
tion subdued  by  the  literaiy  sense.  "The 
Inner  Life  in  German  Sculpture"  shows 
how  naturally  Fh>f .  Francke  passes  from 
literature  to  the  fine  arts  for  illustra- 
tions of  his  idealism.  "A  Study  of  Na- 
tional Culture"  and  "The  Future  of  Ger- 
man Literature"  complete  the  list  of 
longer  essays.  In  addition,  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  sketches,  containing  fresh  im- 
pressions of  men  and  books  —  including 
Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Herman 
Grimm,  and  Widmann  —  which  are  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book. 
Whoever  desires  an  attractive  presenta- 
tion of  German  ideals,  past  and  present, 
should  turn  to  Fh>f.  Francke's  glowing 
and  sympathetic  papers. 

— RdLjih  Waldo  Emerson,  By  George 
Edward  Woodbeny,  '77.  English  Men  of 


Letters  Series.  (MacmiHan;  New  York. 
Qoth,  12mo,  75  cents  net.)  Flraf .  Wood- 
berry's  monograph  is  peculiarly  tantaliz- 
ing for  a  reviewer.  It  has  many  good 
points,  many  lapses  and  defects.   How 
can  the  reviewer  give  in  brief  space  afair 
idea  of  so  mottled  a  work?  The  primal 
defect,  we  surmise,  lies  in  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  acknowledged  lack  of  sympathy. 
He  admires  the  end  but  not  the  mtant: 
that  is,  he  admires  the  rdle  of  prophet, 
the  glorious  vocati<m  of  poet;  he  sees  that 
Emerson  was  both;  but  he  does  not 
heartily  sympathize  with  the  suhstanoe 
of  Emerson's  prophecy  or  poetry.  Mr. 
Woodbeny  himself  seems  to  have  fallen 
back  on  the  atavistic,  supernatural  inter- 
pretation of  life:  accordingly,  Emerson's 
unhampered  idealism  seems  to  him  un- 
substantial.   In  his  attempt  to  explain 
Emerson  by  his  environment,  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  Emerson  was  veiy 
like  his  Puritan  ancestors  smd  that  Uoita- 
rianism,  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman 
(was  he  ?),  was  the  last  stage  of  decaying 
Puritanism!    "There  is  nothing  new  m 
this,"  is  the  phrase  or  the  implication  be 
constantly  api^es  to  E^oierson's  doc- 
trines; but  to  our  thinking  the  duty  of  the 
biograi^er  and  the  critic  is  not  to  dismiss 
in  this  manner  a  geidus  who  has  exerted 
an  immense  influence  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, but  to  discover  how  it  happened 
that  "old  thoughts,"  "trite  doctrines," 
etc.,  etc.,  had  in  that  genius's  use,  the 
power  of  the  whirlwind  on  the  surface  of 
theses.  A  deeper  search  for  causes  might 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  thoughts  were  not 
so  trite  as  the  critic  assumed.  In  general, 
this  would  be  our  criticism  on  Mr.  Wood- 
berry's  work  —  it  does  not  show  us  an 
Emerson  at  all  conunensurate  with  the 
actual  man.  And  this  defect  outweighs, 
in  our  opinion,  much  good  writing  on  lit- 
erature and  poetry,  on  old  times  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  rural  delights  of  Concord. 
There  are  passages  scattered  throuc^ 
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the  book  as  excellent  as  any  Mr.  Wood- 
beny  has  written;  and  yet  the  final  im- 
pression it  leaves  is  that  of  inadequacy. 

— Biographdc  Clinics.  By  Dr.  George 
M.  Gould,  i  '74, vols.  rv,v.  (Blakiston: 
Philadelphia.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1  per  vol.) 
Dr.  Gould  has  added  two  more  volumes 
to  his  renuu-kable  series.  They  contain 
over  80  articles,  all  having  some  bear- 
ing on  the  general  subject  of  eye^strain, 
of  which  Dr.  Gould  is  the  indefatigable 
prophet.  His  vigorous  agitation  has  al- 
ready borne  fruit.  He  sees  signs  of  pro- 
gress everywhere  —  more  progress  in 
one  year  now,  he  says,  than  in  30  years 
before.  The  unprofessional  reader  wiU 
find  many  of  these  papers  quite  within 
his  reach.  The  student  of  literary  bio- 
grai^y,  especially,  wiU  not  pass  over  the 
five  *'dinics"'on  Balzac,  Tchaikovsky, 
Flaubert,  Lafcadio  Heam,  and  Beriios. 
(It  is  satisfactory,  we  may  remark  inci- 
dentally, to  learn  that  Flaubert's  choice 
of  crass  subjects  and  that  his  worry  over 
style  can  be  traced  to  a  thoroughly  dis- 
eased organism.)  F<«  the  professional 
ophthahndogist,the  general  practitioner 
and  nerve  specialist  there  are  many  par 
pers  in  which  Dr.  Grould  gives  the  record 
of  various  concrete  cases  of  disease  trace- 
able to  some  derangement  of  the  visual 
function.  Among  the  striking  topics 
treated  are  suicide  and  crime  in  their  re- 
lations to  eye-strain.  Dr.  Gould  also  de- 
votes sufficient  space  to  replying  to  his 
critics,  particularly  to  those  who  charge 
him  with  exaggeration  and  hobby-riding. 
It  is  stiU  too  early  to  decide  where  exag- 
geration begins,  but  not  to  perceive  that 
Dr.  Grould  is  doing  a  great  good.  If  only 
a  tenth  part  of  the  human  misery  he  de- 
scribes is  due  to  ^e-strain,  and  through 
his  agitation  that  tenth  part  can  be  pre- 
vented or  cured,  he  will  rank  among  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  the  age. 

--Phyiieal  Education.  By  Dudley  A. 
Sargent,    Director   of   the   Hemenway 


Gymnasium,  Harvard  Umversily.  (Ginn : 
Boston.  Qoth,  12mo,  $1.60.)  Dr.  Sar- 
gent was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  physical 
education  in  America,  and,  like  most 
pioneers,  he  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to 
get  his  views  adopted.  Since  he  began  to 
urge,  every  important  university  in  the 
country  has  secured  a  gymnasium  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  its  plant.  Interest 
in  athletics  has  grown  to  dangerous  pro- 
portions. A  new  form  of  mania  —  ath- 
leticism — has  sprung  up,  leaving  its  vic- 
tims as  incapable  of  moderation,  or  even 
of  reason,  as  were  the  victims  of  witdi- 
craft  Golf  and  other  outdoor  sports  have 
been  taken  up  by  men  out  of  college,  by 
the  middle-aged,  and  also  the  old.  And 
yet  Dr.  Sargent's  plea  for  the  adoption 
by  colleges  of  a  rational,  systematic  physi- 
cal education  is  still  delayed.  ItwiUcome 
sometime,  we  fed  sure,  and  then  posterity 
will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  as  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  chief 
American  universities  continued  to  send 
out  every  year  hundreds  of  graduates 
physically  unfit.  Dr.  Sargent  will  then 
be  remembered  with  the  gratitude  which 
posterity  bestows  on  ref wmers  bom  too 
soon.  His  present  volume  does  not  limit 
its  scope  to  advocating  this  great  desid- 
eratum, but  covers  many  other  subjects. 
It  discusses  the  relation  between  physical 
exercise  and  longevity;  the  i^ysical  state 
of  the  American  people;  the  aims,  means, 
and  methods  of  physical  training;  work 
in  the  gynmasium;  individual  exercise 
at  home;  military  drill;  physical  culture 
in  the  elementary  schools,  etc.,  etc.  There 
is  much  practical  information,  and  the 
restatement  from  time  to  time  of  the  theo- 
ries and  ideals  which  have  guided  Dr. 
Sargent's  life-work.  The  book  ought  to 
do  much  good. 

^The  Spirii  of  Labor.  By  Hutchins 
Hapgood,  '92.  (Duffield  &  Co.:  New 
York.  Goth,  12mo,  $1.60  net)  Mr. 
Hapgood's  "  Autobiograi^  of  a  Thief  " 
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was  a  genuine  human  document.  From 
that  he  has  gone  on  to  a  much  more  im- 
portant subject.  He  wishes  now  to  por- 
tray the  typical  laborer  ol  this  countzy  — 
not  the  cloddish  farm-hand,  not  the  in- 
articulate, submerged-tenth  strugs^er, 
but  the  intelligent  "labor  man,"  —  me- 
chanic, artisan,  or  other  skilled  worker — 
who  is  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  Labor,  in 
its  pc^tentous  conflict  with  Capital.  Mr. 
Hapgood  concluded  that  Chicago  was 
the  place  for  him  to  investigate.  So  he 
went  there,  fraternized  with  all  the  Labor 
sets,  fell  in  at  last  with  his  representative 
man,  came  to  be  friends  with  him,  and 
gradually  amassed  an  enormous  quan- 
ti^  of  impressions,  opinions,  and  experi- 
ences, which  he  has  objectivized  in  this 
book.  In  the  language  of  his  mtZtm,  this 
is  "  the  real  thing,"  and  we  believe  that  a 
reading  of  his  volume  wiU  do  more  to 
give  the  average  person  an  understanding 
of  Labor's  point  of  view  than  he  could 
get  from  twenty  speculative  or  theoretical 
treatises  on  Labor  and  Capital.  Mr. 
Hapgood  is  not  a  partisan.  He  has  a 
strong  human  interest  in  the  dass  he  de- 
scribes: but  Chicago  is  to  him  a  sociolog- 
ical laboratory  in  which  he  is  working  to 
test  certain  elements.  If  any  one  think 
that  his  picture  is  forbidding,  the  onfy  re- 
ply is  that  it  is  generally  true,  and  that 
the  sooner  all  parties  realize  its  truth,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all.  To  persons  fas- 
cinated by  the  unfolding  Drama  of  To- 
day, Mr.  Hapgood's  story  is  more  excit- 
ing than  most  novels.  He  writes  in  an 
offhand  style,  rather  journalistic,  but 
perfectly  suited  to  the  subject.  To  East- 
erners, especially,  his  book  should  be 
commended. 

— Through  Man  to  Ood.  By  George 
A.  Goidon,  *81.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.:  Boston,  1906.  Cloth,  crown  8vo, 
$1.50  net.)  The  twenty  sermons  which 
form  this  vdume  have  their  unity,  to 
quote  from  the  pceface,  in  the  thought 


that  ''Christianity  is  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  eternal,  not  through  nature,  but 
through  human  nature,  not  throu|^  the 
lower  expressions  of  the  creative  power, 
but  through  man,  the  highest  expressioa. 
The  creation  at  its  best  gives  us  the  Cre- 
ator at  his  best;  the  highest  man  is  the 
supreme  revelation  of  God."  The  title. 
Dr.  Gordon  says,  originated  in  a  "fun- 
damental opposition"  to  the  plan  ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  John  Fiake's  book, 
"Through  Nature  to  God";  this  oppo- 
sition, however,  is  not  apparent  as  one 
reads  the  various  sermons;  the  method 
in  the  two  books  is  very  different,  but  Dr. 
Gordon's  thought  seems  complementary 
rather  than  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Fiake'& 
Throughout  the  sermons  there  is  fresh 
testimony  to  the  preacher's  manliness, 
his  breadth  of  interest,  his  judicious 
sympathy  and  sane  optimism.  The  more 
argumentative  passages  are  as  a  rule  the 
least  satisfying;  premises  are  too  often 
assumed  somewhat  dogmatically,  and 
inferences  are  not  always  dear.  But  fre- 
quently the  truth  and  beauty  of  some  il- 
lustration persuade  where  the  formal  ar- 
gument has  failed,  and  where,  as  in  the 
sermons  on  "The  Final  Theodicy"  and 
"Continuities  of  life"  the  preacher  tests 
his  theory  most  persistently  by  human 
experience,  his  power  to  teach  and  in- 
spire takes  strong  hold. 


\*  All  publications  reoeiv«d  will  be  a4>- 
knowledged  in  this  column.  Works  by  Har- 
YBzd  men  or  relating  to  the  UniTersity  will 
be  noticed  or  reviewed  so  far  as  is  poeable. 

Induatntd  Amtfica.  Berlin  Leeturee  of 
1906.  By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  *73,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni^eroity 
of  Chicago.  (Boribners:  New  York.  doth. 
8vo.  $1.25  net.) 

Praetieal  Zooloov*  An  Elementary  Text- 
book treating  of  the  Structure,  Life.  History, 
and  Relations  of  Animals.  By  Alvin  DaTison. 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Lafayette 
Oollsge.  (American  Book  Co.:  New  York. 
Cloth.  12mo.  illustrated.) 

ThBQu9uL  By  Frederiok  van  Eedea.  The 
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Authoriied  TraDBlation  from  the  Dutch  by 
L.  W.  C.  (J.  W.  Ljuoe  ft  Co.:  Boston.  Cloth, 
8vo.) 

Lt/e  and  LeUerw  of  Edwin  LawrtncB  Oodkin, 
ft '71.  Edited  by  Rollo  Ogden.  (MaomUl&n: 
New  York.    Cloth,  12mo.  portraits,  S4  net.) 

lAientiuu:  De  Rtrum  Naiura.  Edited  by 
Wm.  A.  Merrill,  Ph.D.,  Profeeeor  of  Latin, 
University  of  California.  (American  Book 
Co.:  New  York.  Cloth,  12mo,  816  pp., 
12.25.) 

OtUUnet  of  th»  Hittory  of  PainHng,  1200- 
1000.  By  Edmund  von  Mach,  '05.  (Gann: 
Boston.  Cloth,  4to.  $1.50.) 

Freedom  in  the  Church.  By  Alexander 
V.  Q.  Allen,  ft 'gft.  (MaomUlan:  New  York. 
Cloth.  12mo,  $1.50  net.) 

Suoceee  in  Life.  By  Emil  Reich.  (Duffield 
ft  Co.:   New  York.    Ooth.  12mo.  $1.50.) 

The  Spirit  of  Labor,  By  Hutchins  Hap- 
good,  '02.  (Duffield  ft  Co.:  New  York, 
aoth,  12mo,  $1.50  net.) 

How  doth  ike  SimpU  SpeUino  Bee.  By 
Owen  Wister,  '82.  (Macmillan:  New  York. 
CSoth,  lOmo,  illustrated,  50  cents.) 

A  Praetioal  Guide  for  Authore  in  their  Be- 
latione  uriih  -Publiehere  and  Priniere.  By 
William  Stone  Booth.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
ft  Co.:  Boston.   Cloth,  16mo,  50  cents  net.) 

Les  Induetriee  it  Domicile  en  Beigigue.  Vol. 
VIII.  (Bruzelles:  Minist^  de  I'lndus- 
tiie  et  du  Travail.  Offioe  du  TravaiL  Bro- 
chure, 8vo,  000  pp.,  illustrated,  5  francs.) 

In  the  Path  of  the  Alphabet.  An  historical 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Beginnings  and 
Evolution  of  the  Modem  Alphabet.  By 
Frances  D.  Jermain.  (W.  D.  Page,  Pub- 
lisher: Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Cloth,  12mo, 
$1.25.) 

Some  COiee  and  Stm  Francieeo  and  Re- 
eurgam.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  (Ban- 
croft Co.:  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  aoth, 
Iflmo.) 

The  Critiee  vereue  Shakeepeare.  A  Brief 
for  the  Defendant.  By  Francis  A.  Smith. 
(Knickerbocker  Prses:  New  York.  Ck>th, 
12mo.) 

The  Stare.  A  Study  of  the  Universe.  By 
Simon  Newcomb.  t  '58.  (Putnams:  New 
York.  Cloth,  8vo,  illustrated.  $2  net.) 

An  Historic  Guide  to  Cambridge.  Com- 
piled by  members  of  the  Hannah  Winthrop 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  (Published  by  the  Chap- 
ter, (Cambridge.  Cloth,  8vo,  illustrated, 
$1.25.) 

HOina.  By  William  T.  Eldridge.  (Dodd. 
Mead  ft  Co.:  New  York.  Ck>th,  12mo,  U- 
lustrated.  $1.50.) 

The  Life  and  Lettere  of  Leelie  Stephen, 
ft'OO.  By  Frederic  WiUiam  Maitland.  (Put- 
nams:   New  York.    Cloth,  sm.  4to,  $4.50.) 

Biographic  Clinice.  Essays  concerning  the 
Influence  of  Visual  Function.  Pathologic  and 
Phsrsiologic,  upon  the  Health  of  Patienta. 
By  George  M.  Gould,  t  '74.  M.D.  Vols.  IV 
and  V.  (Blakiston:  Philadelphia.  Cloth, 
12mo,  $1  net  each.) 


Paul  the  Apande  ae  Viewed  by  a  Layman, 
By  Edward  H.  Hall.  '51.  (Uttle,  Brown 
ft  Co.:  Boston.  Ck>th.  12mo,  $1.50  net.) 

A  SeimUifie  French  Reader.  Compiled  with 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Harold 
Dike,  Instractor  in  French,  Mass.  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  Silver  Series  of  Modem 
Language  Text-Books.  (Silver,  Burdett  ft 
Co.:  Boston.  Ck>th,  illustrated,  334  pp., 
tl.) 

Through  Prance  and  the  French  Syntax, 
A  Book  of  French  Compoeition.  By  Robert 
Louis  Sanderson,  Assistant  Profeseor  of 
French  in  Yale  Universi  ty .  The  Silver  Series 
of  Modem  Language  Text-Books.  (Silver, 
Burdett  ft  Co.:  Boston.  Cloth,  with  colored 
map,  introductory  list  price,  65  cents.) 

A  Theory  of  Pure  D^ign.  Harmony.  Bal- 
ance. Rhythm.  By  Denman  W.  Roes,  '75, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design 
in  Harvard  University.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
ftO>.:  Boston.  Cloth,  4to.  with  illustrations 
and  diagruns,  $2.50  net.) 

From  TroA  to  Railway  (ftrou^ft  the  Appa- 
Uuhiane.  By  Albert  Perry  Brigham.  p  '02. 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  University. 
(Ginn:  Boston.    Ooth,  12mo,  50  cents.) 

Railway  Probleme.  A  collection  of  Reprints 
with  Maps  and  Introduction.  Edited  by 
W.  Z.  Ripley.  Professor  of  Economics  in 
Harvard  University.  (Ginn:  Boston. 
Goth,  8vo,  pp.  686.  $2.25.) 

SngliA  Poetry  (1170-1802).  Selected  by 
John  M.  Manly,  p  '80.  Head  of  English 
Department  in  University  of  Chicsgo. 
(Ginn:  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  580.  $1.50.) 

Three  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addreeeee.  By 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  '56.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  ft  Co.:  Boston.  Cloth,  crown  8vo, 
$1  net.) 

The  Arthur  of  Ae  EngUeh  Poete.  By 
Howard  Maynadier,  *80.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  ft  Co.:  Boston.  Cloth,  8vo.  $1.50 
net.) 

Manual  of  Compoeition  and  Rhetoric.  By 
G.  H.  Gardiner,  '85.  G.  L.  Kittredge,  '82, 
and  Sarah  L.  Arnold.  (Ginn:  Boston. 
Cloth,  12mo.$l.) 

Laboratory  and  Field  MamuU  of  Botany, 
By  Joseph  W.  Bergen,  and  Bradley  M. 
Davis,  '03.  (Ginn :  Boston.  Cloth,  12mo, 
00  cents.) 

The  Happy  Prineeee,  and  (Hhgr  Poeme, 
By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  '04.  (Small, 
Maynard  ft  0>. :  Boston.  Cloth,  12mo, 
$1.25.) 

The  Seigniorial  Syelem  ta  Canada,  A 
Study  in  French  O>lonial  Polity.  By  Wil- 
liam Bennett  Munro,  Asst.  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment in  Harvard  University.  Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  VoL  XIII.  (Longmans: 
New  York.  CHoth.  8vo,  $2  net.) 

A  Victor  of  Salamie.  A  Tale  of  the  Days 
of  Xerxes.  Leonidas.  and  Themistooles.  By 
WiUiam  Steams  Davis,  '00.  (Macmillan: 
New  York.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.50.) 

A  WingU  Victory,    A  Novel.    By  R.  M. 
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Lovett,  '92.  (Duffield  ft  Co.:  New  York. 
Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50.) 

The  Letters  of  One.  A  Study  in  Limitations. 
By  Charles  Hare  Plunkett.  (Putnams:  New 
York.  Cloth.  16mo.  SI  25.) 

Qtmum  Ideala  of  To-Day:  And  Other 
Essays  on  German  Culture.  By  Kuno 
Francke.  (Houghton,  MifiSin  A  Co.:  Boa- 
ton.  Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  net.) 

MARRIAGES. 

%*  It  is  requested  that  wedding anuounoe- 
ments  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qroduatet^ 
Magazine,  in  order  to  make  this  record  more 
nearly  complete. 

1860.  Joseph  Shippen  to  Elizabeth  Wynn 

Gihner,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Apidl  2, 

1907. 
1866.  David  Greeoe  Haskins,  Jr.,  to 

Amy  Webster  Field,  at  Dorchester 

April  80,  1907. 

1881.  Sir  Henry  Norman  to  Priscilla 
McLaren,  at  London,  England, 
May  8,  1907. 

1882.  Frederick  Thayer  Hunt  to  Bessie 
Bicknell  French,  at  E.  Weymouth, 
Feb.  2,  1907. 

1886.  James  Cook  Ayer  to  Mrs.  May 
Hancock  Boyd,  April  «,  1907. 

1880.  Charles  Martin  Thayer  to  Anna 
Gansevoort  Chittenden,  at  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  April  9, 1907. 

1891.  Carroll  Neide  Brown  to  Agnes 
Hood  Hutton,  at  Briarfield,  Coat- 
bridge, Scotland,  April  5,  1907. 

1892.  Robert  Gardner  Loring  to  Susan 
Douglass  Merritt,  at  Springfield, 
111.,  Sept.  6,  1906. 

1892.  Howaid  Whitcomb  to  Carol 
Steams,  at  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  April 
20,  1907. 

1893.  Tracy  Hoppin  to  Constance  Bur- 
lingame,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
April  23,  1907. 

1893.  Walter  Lincoln  Sanborn  to  Fan- 
nie Fisher,  at  Dorchester,  April 
17.  1907. 

[1894.]  William  Walter  Oarke  to  Alice 
A.  Doyle,  at  Cambridge,  Feb.  7, 
1907. 


1894.  Henry  Copley  Greene  to  Rosalind 
Huidekoper,  at  Boston,  May  14, 
1907. 

1894.  Henry  Oayton  Metcalf  to  Mary 
E.  Jones,  at  Boston,  April  3, 1907. 

1895.  Nathan  Hayward  to  Anna  HoweU 
Lloyd,  at  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  April 
30,  1907. 

1805.  Myron  William  Whitney,  Jr.,  to 
Grace  Train,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aprfl,  17,  1907. 

1896.  Porter  Edward  Sargent  to  Mar- 
garet  Upham,  at  Rome,  Italy, 
March  9,  1907. 

1807.  Fenner  Albert  Chace  to  Maiy 

Deane  Buffington,  at  Fall  River, 

Feb.  19,  1907. 
1807.  James  Dean  to  Agnes  WOliams 

Lincoln,  at  Brookline,  April  17, 

1907. 

1807.  James  Duncan  Phillips  to  Nannie 
Jenckes,  at  Headcorn,  Kent,  Eng- 
land. March  20,  1007. 

1808.  Thomas  Bond  to  Lida  Viigmia 
Kirk,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  25, 
1007. 

1806.  Wentworth  Lewis  Harrington  to 
Lilian  Gordon,  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  June  12,  1006. 

1808.  Alexander  Henry  Higginson  to 

Jeanne  Calduod,  at  Manchester, 

May  0,  1007. 
1808.  Gustav   Hermann   Kinnicutt   to 

May   Appleton   Tuckerman,    at 

New  York,  N.  Y..  April  18, 1007. 
1800.  John  Edward  Brooks  to  Helen 

Frendi,  at  Boston,  April  27, 1007. 
1800.  WOliams  Proudfit  Burden  to  Na- 

tica  Rives,  at  New  York  City,  April 

17.  1907. 
1899.  Edward  Everett  Elder  to  Alke 

Esther  Stowell,  at  Brookline.  Aprfl 

8,  1907. 

1899.  Malcolm  Douglass  Whitman  to 
Jannetta  Alexander  McCook,  at 
New  York  City,  April  2, 1907. 

1900.  Frederick  Bobbins  ChildstoCoD- 
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stantine  Crimmins,  at  New  Yoric, 
N.  Y.,  April  S,  1907.  . 

1900.  Arthur  Weston  HoUis  to  Maud 
Louiae  Smith,  at  Aubumdale, 
April  20,  1907. 

1901.  Mortimer  Adler  to  Ida  Lichten- 
stein,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March 
14,  1907. 

1901.  Bryant  Macomber  Brownell  to 
Edna  May  Lehlinger,  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  April  80, 1907. 

1901.  John  Silsbee  Lawrence  to  Enuna 
Atherton,  at  Boston,  April  29, 
1907. 

1902.  Arthur  Uthgow  Devens,  Jr.,  to 
Wenonah  Wetmore  Markoe,  at 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  6, 1907. 

1902.  George  Phillips  Dike   to  Elita 

Caswell  Roberts,  at  Cambridge, 

April  80,  1907. 
1902.  Channing   Frothingham,  Jr.,  to 

Gara  Morgan  Rotch,  at  Boston, 

March  2,  1907. 
1902.  Walter  James  Mayers  to  Alice 

Philomena  Crawford,   at  South 

Boston,  April  9,  1907. 
1902.  James  Hopkins  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Paul- 
ine Morton,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

Feb.  2,  1907. 
1908.  Matthew  Hale  to  Anne  Taggard 

Piper,  at  Cambridge,   Feb.   28, 

1907. 
1908.  Arthur  Whit6eldHuguley  to  May 

Estelle  Wilder,  at  Lowell,  Feb.  14, 

1907. 
1908.  Charles  Hermann  Krumbhaar,Jr., 

to  Anna  Newbold,at  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  April  29,  1907. 
[1908.]  PorterHuntington  Norton toGfl. 
*     bertine  Coakley,  at  Bu£falo,  N.  Y., 

April  2.  1907. 
1908.  Russell  Colby  Paige  to  Ethel  Gros- 

venor  Baker,  at  Taunton,  Jan.  80, 

1907. 
1904.  Harry  Bergson  to  Augusta  Cook, 

at  Boston.  June  26, 1906. 
[1904.]  Carroll  Brown  to  Amanda  June- 


man,  at  Denver,  Cok>.,  Sept.  26, 
1906. 

1904.  Walter  Goodman  Chard  to  Kath- 
leen Brooks  Steyens,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  10.  1907. 

[1904.]  Charles  Erstere  Clapp  to  Ber- 
nice  Spaulding,  at  Boston,  Sept. 
15,  1906. 

[1904.]  Sumner  Cook  to  Edna  Haywood, 
at  Boston,  June  14, 1906. 

1904.  Herbert  Coolidge  Davidson  to 
Anne  Lemira  French,  at  Brook- 
line,  April  24,  1907. 

[1904.]  Sumner  Leigh  Foster  Fancher 
to  Alice  May  Bates,  at  Lawrence, 
June  25,  1903. 

1904.  Reginald  Foster  to  Reiba  Th^lin, 
at  Baltim<»e,  Md.,  Dec.  27, 
1906. 

1904.  Chalkley  Jay  Hambleton  to  Eliza- 
beth McMurray,  at  Boston,  Dec. 
5,  1906. 

1904.  William  Albert  Heizmann  to  Ada 
L.  Leinbach,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  Oct. 
8,  1906. 

[1904.]  Heman  Howard  Noyes  to 
Blanche  Newell  Carter,  at  Ncv- 
wood,  April  24.  1907. 

[1904.]  Irving  Fulton  Orr  to  Adelaide 
Bishop,  at  Worcester,  June  26, 
1906. 

[1904.]  Stanley  Brampton  Parker  to 
Nancy  Poor  Johnson,  at  Cam- 
Mdge,  April  6,  1906. 

[1904.]  Frederick  Stanley  Pruyn  to  Bea- 
trice Morgan,  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  5.  1907. 

[1904.]  Edward  Harold  Sherburne  to 
Mary  Gilman  Murphy,  at  Boston, 
April  2,  1907. 

[1904.]  Stewart  Gerry  Warner  to  Flo- 
rence E.  Bartol,  at  Lynn,  June  7, 
1906. 

[1904.]  Eben  Esmond  Whitman  to  Jane 
Whitthome  Harvey,  at  Catons- 
vnie,  Md.,  Oct.  14, 1905. 

[1905.]  R.  W.  Leatherbee   to  Frances 
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Anita  Cimne,  at  Giicago^Sl.,  Jan. 

4,  1907. 
1905.  Harold  Cutler  Whitman  to  Geoigia 

Foigo  Squires,  at  Panama,  Jan.  2, 

1907. 
[1908.]  George  Long  Ware  to  Charlotte 

Lindsay,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April 

80,  1907. 
S.B.  1897.  Merritt  Lyndon  Femald  to 

Marjoiy  Howard  Grant,  at  Ftovi- 

dence,  R.  I.,  April  15,  1007. 
a  B.  1904.  Stanley  Warner  Fenno  to 

Bertha  P.  Whitaker,  at  Pawtucket, 

R.  I.,  June  26.  1906. 
S.  B.  1904.  William  Mumford  Gregoiy 

to  Julia  Ogden  Emery,  at  Jones- 

ville,  Mich.,  June  24, 1904. 
S.  B.  1904.  Rudolph  Joseph   llianisch 

to  Marion  Hibbard,  at  Dorohester, 

Sept.  15,  1906. 
M.D.  1867.  Lucius  Fayette  Claik  Gar- 
vin to  Sarah  Emma  Tomlinson  at 

Linodn,  R.  I.,  April  1, 1907. 
LL.B.  1904.  Aaron  Joseph  Lyman  to 

J.  Ardelle  MacKui^^  at  Boston, 

March  27, 1907. 

NECROLOGY. 
Feb!  1  to  Afbil  SO,  1907. 

With  Bome  deaths  of  earlier  date,  not 
previouflly  reoorded. 

PRBPABBD  BT   ■.  B.  WELLS, 

Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Cataloffue  of 
Harvard  Univereiiy. 

The  College, 

1838.  Thomas  WiggiesworA,  b.  1  July, 
1814,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston, 
21  March,  1907. 

18S5.  Edward  Lander,  LL.B.,  b.  11 
Aug.,  1816,  at  Salem;  d.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  2  Feb.,  1907. 

1844.  Daniel  Fossae  Rogers,  Div.  S.,  b. 
29  Aug.,  1824,  at  Boston;  d.  at 
Canton,  27  AjniI,  1907. 

1850.  Charles  Edward  Oifford,  b.  2 
Nov.,  1828,  at  Newfield,  Me. ;  d.  at 
Fahnouth,  Me.,  20  April,  1007. 


1858.  George  Ri]flBdlDwdley,b.  5  Dec., 
1829,  at  Hanover;  d.  at  Ariingtoa 
Hei^ta,  13  April,  1907. 

1853.  Charie8FrederickLivermoie,S.B., 
b.  13  Mar..  1830,  at  Cambridge: 
d.  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  16  Jan.  1907. 

1853.  Aaron  Davis  Wdd,  b.  8  Oct, 
1831,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Riverside. 
Cal.,  28  Feb.,  1907. 

1860.  George  Gill  Whedodcb.  24  Nov., 
1888,  at  Boston:  d.  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  22  Hfiir.,  1907. 

1860.  William  Converse  Wood,  b.  24 
Jan.,  1839,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Bos- 
ton, 16  Feb.,  1907. 

1861.  WendeU  PhiUips  Garrison,  A.  M. 
(Hon.),  b.  4  June,  1840,  at  Cam- 
bridge:  d.at  Soutii  Onmge,N.  J., 
27  F^b.,  1907. 

1862.  George  Albert  Fletdier,b.  7  Mar., 
1842,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  6 
Mar.,  1907. 

1862.  James  Milton  Loring,  b.  16  May, 
1840,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  d.  at 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  24  Jan.,  1907. 

1863.  Samuel  Stoirow  Higginson,  b.  22 
Mar.,  1842,  at  Roxbury ;  d.  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  9  April,  1907. 

1868.  William  Lane  Boalt,  b.  4  July. 
1846,  at  Norwalk,  O.;  d.  near 
Pragser  Wildsee,  inl>rol,  Austria, 
5  June,  1906. 

1868.  Edwin  Lavirrenoe  Sargent,  AJif., 
b.  26  May,  1643,  at  Lomn;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  12  Feb.,  1907. 

1868.  William  Cowper  Simmons,  b.  2 
Sept.,  1841,  at  Wareham;  d.  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  24  Mar.,  1907. 

1877.  William  Reuben  Taylor,  b.  6  May, 
1852,  at  Jefferson,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 
Westboro,  21  Jan.,  1906. 

1883.  Lynde  Raymond  Ferris,  b.  6  Nov., 
1860,  at  BrooUine;  d.  at  Boston, 
5  Mar.,  1907. 

1884.  Wilbur  Samud  Jackman,  b.  19 
Jan.,  1855,  at  Mechanicstown,  O.; 
d.  at  Chicago^  lU.,  28  Jan.,  1907. 
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1886.  Hemy  Waters  Ma^,  b.  11  July, 
lM8.AtCinciiiiiati,0.:  datPasa^ 
dena*  Cal.,  12  Dec.,  1906. 

1886.  StOes  Gannett  Wells,  b.  7  Dec, 
1864,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Boston,  18 
Feb.,  1907. 

1891.  Geoige  BentB  Woomer,  b.  '29 
June,  1871,  at  Lebanon,  Pa;  d. 
at  Lebancm,  Pa.,  4  Jan.,  1907. 

1892.  William  Heniy  Wyatt-Hannatb, 
b.  10  Sept,  1856,  at  Worksop, 
£ng.;  d.  al  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1 
Feb.,  1907. 

1893.  Geoige  Fulton  Johnson,  b.  \5 
June,  1872,  at  Upper  Stewiacke, 
N.  S.;  d.  at  Calgary,  Can.,  11  Sept 
1906. 

1804.  DaTid  Faiquhar  Farquhaiaon,  b. 

17  Sept,  1871,  at  San  Ffeandsco, 

Cal. ;  d.  at  San  f^nmcisco,  Cal., 

20  Jan.,  1907. 
1896.  Lewis  CampbeQ  Millikin,  b.  11 

Jan.,  1874,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

d.  at  WellsviUe,  N.  Y.,  16  Dec., 

1906. 
1898.  Paul  Daniel  Roon^,  b.  17  Sept, 

1877,  at  Quincy,  Bl.;  d  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  24  May,  1906. 

1901.  John  LoTejoy  Mason,  b.  6  Mar., 

1878,  at  Granyille,  N.  Y. ;  d.  at 
[Evansville],  N.  Y.,  28  Jan.,  1907. 

Medical  School. 

1860.  Robert  Provan,  b.  21  Feb.,  1884, 
at  Giand  Lake,  N.  B.;  d.  at  Brook- 
line.  28  Feb.,  1907. 

1867.  Edwin  Rufus  Lewis,  b.  2  April, 
1889,  at  Madison,  Ind. ;  d.  at  Mad- 
ison, Ind.,  81  Jan.,  1907. 

1870.  Heniy  Joseph  Gaffney,  b.  1  Biay, 
1847,  at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L; 
d.  at  Salem.  9  Feb.,  1907. 

1872.  Henry  William  Robertson,  b.  18 
Jan.,  1845,  at  Cavendish,  P.  E.  I.; 
d.  at  Crapaud,  P.  £.  I.,  8  Aqg., 
1905. 

1882.  William  Fiank  Morrison,  b.  11 


Jan.,  1808,  at  MflviUe;  d.  at  PtoW- 
denoe,  R.  I.,  9  Apr,,  1907. 
1880.  David  Aloysius   Collins,   b.    24 
July,  1862,  at  Boston;  d.  at  Roz- 
buiy,  5  Feb.,  1907. 

1894.  James  Stephen  Sullivan,  b.  8 
Oct.,  1865,  at  Worcester;  d.  at 
Randolph,  28  Mar.,  1907. 

1895.  Herbert  Kendall  Stiles,  b.  14  April, 
1869,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at  Everett 
27  April,  1907. 

Dental  School. 
1898.  Joseph  Da]y,  b.  28  Sept,  1871,  at 

Boston:  d.  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  7  Feb., 

1907. 
1905.  Geoige  White  Isles,  b.  28  Jan., 

1877,  at  Boston;  d.  at  West  Roz- 

bury,  16  Mar.,  1907. 

Law  School. 
1844.  Lewis  Baldwin  Parsons,  b.  5  April 

1818,  in  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.;  d.  at 

Fk>ra,ni.,16Mar.,1907. 
1849.  Benjamin  Winslow  Harris,  b.  10 

Nov.,  1823,  at  EaM  Bridgewater; 

d.  at  East  Bridgewater,  7  Feb., 

1907. 
1859.  Solomon  Alonzo  Bolster,  b.  10 

Dec.,  1835,  at  Paris,  Me.;  d.  at 

Boston,  28  Feb.,  1907. 
1864.  Daniel  Heniy  Chamberlain,  b.  28 

June,  1835,  at  West  Brookfield; 

d.  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  18  Apr., 

1907. 

1864.  Stanford  Newel,  b.  7  June,  1839, 
at  Providence.  R.  I.;  d.  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  7  April,  1907. 

1865.  William    Heniy    Sowden,   b.    6 
June,  1840,  at  Upper  Liskeard, 
Eng. ;  d.  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  3  Mar., 
1907. 

1869.  Charles  Amos  Merrill,  d.  at 
Worcester,  30  April,  1907. 

1877:  Ellrndge  Gerry,  b.  18  Aug.,  1858. 
at  Portlaad,  Me.;  d.  at  Siena, 
Ita(y,  2  Feb.,  1907. 
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1894.  Gordon  Taylor  Hughes,  b.  19 
June,  1870,  at  Hamilton,  O.;  d. 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  10  April. 
1907. 

1896.  Henry  Crosby  Stetson,  b.  1  Feb., 
1869,  at  Bangor,  Me.;  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 16  April,  1907. 

Scimtifie  School. 

1854.  James  Augustus  Bate,  d.  at 
Arthur,  Wis.,  22  Dec.,  1906. 

1864.  Edward  Alonzo  Hildreth,  b.  28 
Mar.,  1843,  at  Cambridge;  d.  at 
Cambridge,  26  Mar.,  1907. 

1904.  Francis  Watriss  NewhaJl,  b.  7 
Jime,  1879,  at  Dorchester;  d.  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  1  April,  1907. 

Divinity  School, 
1868.  Samuel  Russell  Priest,  b.  29  Dec., 
1886,  at  London,  Eng.;  d.  at  Mai- 
den, 22  Feb.,  1907. 

Graduate  School  of  ArU  and  Sciencet. 

1897.  (Ph.  D.)  Alfred  LeRoy  Hodder. 
b.  18  Sept,  1866,  at  Cdina,  O.;  d. 
at  New  Yoric  N.  Y.,  8  Mar.,  1907. 

Honorary  QraduaU, 
1896  (A.M.)  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
b.  11  Nov.,  1836,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  d    at  Boston,  19  Mar., 
1907. 

Temporary  Mcmbert, 

Prepared  from  suoh  data  as  reach  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Quinquennial  Catalogue  of  Har- 
vard Univermty.  Any  one  havinc  informa- 
tion of  the  deceaae  of  any  Graduate  or  Tem- 
porary Member  of  any  dei^artment  of  the 
University  is  asked  to  send  it  to  E.  H.  Wells, 
Harvard  CoUese  Library,  Cambridge,  Blass. 

[1848.]  Franklin  Ripley  Allen,  b.  10 
Mar.,  1822,  at  Greenfield;  d.  at 
Greenfield,  20  Nov.,  1906. 

[1875.]  John  Franklin  Harris,  b.  28  Dec., 
1852,  at  Marblehead;  d.  at  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  in  Feb.,  1907. 


[1900.]  John  Phillipa  Bigelow,  d.  at 
Philaddphia,  Pa.,  27  April,  1907. 

[1900.]  Edward  Rawson,  d.  at  Cam- 
bridge, 27  Mar.,  1907. 

[L.  S.  1848.]  Thomas  Hammond  Tal- 
bot, b.  13  July,  1828,  at  Macfaias, 
Me.;  d.  at  Brookline,  10  Feb.» 
1907. 

[L.  S.  1872.]  Albert  Wakefield  Curtis, 
'  b.  in  1849,  at  Worcester;  d.  at 
Spencer,  20  Mar.,  1907. 

[D.  S.  1905.]EverettDoufi^tyBurr,b.l5 
Jan.,  1861,  at  Nyadc,  N.  Y.;  d. 
at  Westboro,  28  Feb.,  1907. 

UNIVERSITY  NOTES. 

So  mudi  adverse  criticism  has  been 
passed  on  the  failure  to  give  the  number 
of  votes  received  by  the  candidates  sug- 
gested for  Overseers  on  the  postal  ballot, 
that  it  is  hoped  that  the  Committee  in 
chaige  this  year  will  repair  this  neglect 
Both  the  alumni  and  the  candidates  have 
a  right  to  know  the  result 

H.  W.  Cunningham,  '82,  is  Chief  Mar- 
shal of  the  Alumni  at  Commencement 

C.  A.  Welch,  *83,  of  Cohasset,  the  Sen- 
ior Alumnus,  was  bom  Jan.  81,  1815, 
neariy  five  months  before  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

The  Harvard  Lecture  at  Yale  was  de- 
livered on  April  19,  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Lowell 
'77. 

The  Memorial  Society  has  prepared 
lists  of  all  the  occupants  of  Stougbtoa 
during  the  last  100  years. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  German 
Emperor  intends  to  send  one  of  his 
younger  sons  to  Harvard  next  autunm. 

Alain  LeR.  Locke,  '07,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  awarded  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship. He  is  the  first  n^gro  to  attain  to 
this  distinction. 

Ph>f .  W.  M.  Davis,  t  '60,  of  Harwd, 
has  been  elected  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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J.  T.  Wheelwright,  TO,  is  to  read  the 
poem  at  the  ^.  B.  K.  Exercises,  June  27. 

Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus  is  chairman  of  the 
Mass.  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  "Harvard 
University  Guide  Book,"  which  has  been 
edited  twice  by  the  Memorial  Society,  is 
being  prepared  this  year  by  a  committee 
from  the  Society. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  renewed 
its  grant  of  $1000  to  Ph)f.  C.  H.  Haa- 
kins,  of  Harvard,  for  the  exploration  of 
documentaiy  materials  for  Anglo-Nor- 
man history. 

Edward  Rawson,  Jr.,  '09,  died  at  the 
Stillman  Infirmary  on  March  27,  after 
a  brief  illness  of  spinal  meningitis.  He 
was  20  years  old,  and  came  from  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Prof.  C.  R.  Lanman 
was  elected  president;  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore, 
recording  secretary;  and  Prof.  C.  H. 
Toy,  the  retiring  incident,  a  director. 

The  Visiting  Conunittee  for  the  Gray 
Herbarium  has  issued  an  appeal  for 
funds.  Remittances  should  be  addressed 
and  checks  drawn  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Harvard  Gub  of  Long  Island  had 
its  annual  dinner  at  the  Hamilton  Club, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  April  12.  President 
Eliot,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Bermuda,  was  the  special  guest  of  the 
evening.   E.  S.  Hawes  presided. 

Circular  125  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory is  on  "Standard  Stellar  Magni- 
tudes*'; 126  is  on  "Two  Variables  dis- 
covered by  M.  Bailland";  and  127  is  on 
"New  Variable  Stars  in  Harvard  Map, 
nos.  S  and  4." 

Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson,  '64,  Dean  of 
the  Medical  School,  has  resigned,  having 
served  since  189S.  Dr.  J.  C.  RcJlins,  '63, 
IHY>fessor  of  surgery,  has  also  resigned 
and  been  made  professor  emeriiua.   He 


was  appointed  instructor  in  1871, 
assistant  professor  in  1882,  associate 
IHY>fessor  in  1887,  and  professor  in 
1893. 

The  Bursar,  realizing  the  necessity  for 
modem  business  methods  to  attract  ten- 
ants to  the  University  dormitories,  has 
issued  for  general  distribution  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet,  containing  descrip- 
tions, diagrams,  and  photographs  of  the 
various  rooms  and  buildings,  with  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  each  Hall. 

Three  of  the  younger  Harvard  men 
have  recently  come  into  high  office  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Southwest,  viz.:  G.  L. 
Sheldon,  '93,  Governor  of  Nebraska;  S. 
A.  Becker,  fOl],  the  "Boy  Mayor,"  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  and  D.  F.  Houston, 
p  '92,  President  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

A.  F.  Griffiths,  '99,  is  president  of  the 
Civic  Federation  of  Honolulu  for  one 
year  from  April,  1907.  Other  Harvard 
men  on  the  Executive  Council  of  15  of 
the  Civic  Federation  are:  W.  R.  Castle* 
L.  S.  '73,  P.  L.  Home,  '92,  D.  L.  With- 
ington,  '74,  and  R.  S.  Hosmer,  a  '94. 
Superintendent  of  Forestry. 

Secretary  Taft  appointed  a  committee, 
consisting  of  C.  F.  McKim,  h  '90,  the 
architect;  F.  L.  Olmstead,  Jr.,  '94,  of 
Boston,  landscape  gardener,  and  F.  D. 
Millett,  '69,  the  artist,  to  go  to  Niagara 
and  gather  material  for  a  report  looking 
toward  harmonizing  the  commercial 
bufldings  there,  particularly  the  power 
plants,  with  the  natural  scenery. 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  will  hold  a  reunion  and  din- 
ner of  past  and  present  editors  of  the 
magazine  in  Boston  on  Jime  22.  Tliis 
wfll  celebrate  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Review,  150  former 
editors  are  expected  to  be  present  and 
several  prominent  speakers  have  been 
invited. 

Among  important  recent  public  ap- 
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pointments  of  Harvard  men  are  those  of 
J.  H.  Cfaoate,  '52,  and  Horace  Porter, 
L.  S.  '51,  as  United  States  Delegates  to 
The  Hague  Peace  Conference;  H.  R.  Post, 
*01,  as  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico, 
vice  Beekman  Winthrop,  *97,  who  be* 
comes  Asst.  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury. 

At  the  Sd  annual  meeting  of  the 
University  Qub  of  Honolulu,  held  in 
February,  1007,  A.  S.  Hartwell,  '58, 
was  imanimously  reelected  president  for 
the  ensuing  year.  S.  M.  Ballou,  '93, 
was  reelected  secretary.  The  Club  has 
purchased  a  well-located  lot  and  will 
soon  move  into  better  and  more  com- 
modious quarters. 

F.  P.  Fish,  *75,  having  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Tel.  &  Tel. 
Co.,  has  formed  the  law  firm  of  Fish, 
Richardson,  Herrick  and  Neave,  with  of- 
fices at  84  State  St.,  Boston,  and  5  Nas- 
sau St.,  New  York.  It  consists  of  F.  P. 
Fish,  '75,  W.  K.  Richardson,  '80,  R.  F. 
Herrick,  '90,  Charles  Neave,  p  '9«,  Guy 
Cunningham,  '87,  A.  D.  Salinger,  I  '95, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  '92,  J.  L.  Stackpde, 
'95,  and  Malcdm  Donald,  '90. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Not- 
tingham April  11,  and  was  largely  at- 
tended. About  90  undergraduate  and 
graduate  members  were  present.  Dean 
Briggs  acted  as  toastmaster.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Arthur  Foote,  '74,  Dr.  S. 
W.  Langmaid,  '59,  Prof.  Royce,  Prof. 
L.  R.  Lewis  of  Tufte,  A.  B.  Whiting,  '90, 
Prof.  W.  R.  Spalding,  *87,  and  Arthur 
Elson,  '95. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Mass.  His- 
torical Society  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
Pres.  C.  F.  Adams,  '56;  vice-presidents, 
S.  A.  Green,  '51,  and  J.  F.  Rhodes,  h  '01 ; 
corresponding  secretary,  H.  W.  Haynes, 
*51;  treas.,  Arthur  Lord,  '72;  libraxian, 
S.  A.  Green,  '51;  cabinet-keeper,  G.  H. 
Norcross,  '75;  members  at  Uxge  of  the 


council,  S.  S.  Shaw,  '58,  Nathaniel  Paine, 
h  *06,  E.  H.  Hall.  '51,  R.  B.  Meniman, 
'Oe,  and  M.  M.  B%dow,  p  '70. 

At  their  regular  Februaiy  meeting  the 
Directors  of  the  Cooperative  Society 
voted  to  occupy  next  season  the  upstairs 
rooms  in  Lyceum  Hall  now  leased  to  ten- 
ants. This  decision  has  been  rendered 
neoessaiy  by  the  considerable  expansion 
in  the  Society's  business,  especially  in  the 
tafloring  department,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  moved,  next  year,  from  its  pie- 
sent  location  in  the  basement  to  better- 
lighted  and  more  commodious  quarters 
upstairs. 

A  private  dormitory  for  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  students  and  teachers  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  School  buildings,  to 
be  managed  on  a  plan  similar  in  general 
to  that  of  Technology  Chambers  in  Bos- 
ton, is  projected.  Blanks  have  been  cir- 
culated asking  for  information  as  to  what 
price  students  would  be  wflling  to  pay 
for  rooms,  whether  they  would  prefer  to 
room  alone  or  with  a  room-mate,  etc. 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  of 
E.  S.  Kilgore,  2M.,  secretary  of  the  Stu- 
dents* Library  Association,  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

The  Harvard  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  16th  annual  meeting  in  the  New 
Lecture  Hall  on  March  2.  The  former 
officers  of  the  Association  were  reelected : 
Pres.,  G.  D.  Cushing,  '85;  vice-presi- 
dents, G.  B.  Dinmn  and  £.  D.  Russdl, 
•80;  sec..  Prof.  P.  H.  Hanus;  treas.,  O.  B. 
Oakman,  '87.  To  the  executive  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  A.  W.  Roberts,  "81,  C. 
H.  Morse,  '80,  and  F.  Winsor,  'OS,  were 
elected  F.  V.  Thompson  and  N.  H.  Black, 
•06.  F.  A.  Tupper,  '80,  E.  H.  Nidiols, 
•78,  and  W.  A.  Baldwin,  '07,  were  re- 
elected delegates  to  the  State  Council  of 
Education. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  G.  A.  Mori- 
arty,  '06,  was  elected  marshal,  and  the 
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followingf  oomnuttee  on  siFBiigeincntB 
for  the  Commencement  exerciies  wu 
appointed:  J.  E.  Zanetti,  '06,  chairman, 
J.  E.  Gould,  16.,  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  16., 
R.  B.  Ogilby,  'OS,  E.  J.  Saundera,  '05, 
M.  S.  McN.  Watte,  '06.  It  was  voted 
that  the  committee  on  artangemente  for 
the  Commencement  exercises  should  ap- 
point about  25  men,  selected  from  vari- 
ous departmento  of  the  6raduate  School, 
to  rei»esent  the  class  upon  the  platfcMrm 
in  Sanders  Theatre  during  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  degrees. 

By  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Eliza  Ome 
Ropes  at  Salem,  Mass.,  public  bequeste 
to  various  institutions,  amounting  to 
$1,500,000,  made  in  trust  by  Mary  Put- 
nam Ropes,  who  died  in  190S,  were  re- 
leased. Of  these  Harvard  will  receive  a 
bequest  of  railroad  stock  to  endow  the 
Nathaniel  Ropes  profesacurship  of  polit- 
ical economy.  If,  after  the  endowment  of 
the  professorship,  any  surplus  remains, 
it  will  go  to  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  A  second 
bequest  from  the  same  source  iHY>v]des 
for  the  establishment  of  another  fund, 
the  purpose  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced. 

The  arrangemente  for  the  afternoon 
gathering  in  Memorial  Hall  on  Com- 
mencement will  be  like  tjiose  of  the  last 
two  years.  Tickete  of  achnission  to  Me- 
morial, with  luncheon  coupon  attached, 
will  be  on  sale  at  Grays  Hall  from  10  to 
2,  at  50  cents  apiece.  Tickete  will  be  re- 
served for  members  of  the  Class  of  1857 
and  of  previous  yean  and  for  the  Class 
of  1882  until  1  p.h.  Tickete  will  be  al- 
lotted to  the  other  classes  proportionally 
and  rcacived  untO  1  p.  h.  Ph>vtsion  will 
be  made  for  other  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation not  included  in  the  above  classi- 
fication. Tickete  good  for  luncheon  only 
will  be  on  sale  to  those  desiring  them. 

The  inter-university  cable  chess  match 
between  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 


Columbia  on  one  side,  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities  on  the  other, 
was  played  on  March  ^.  The  American 
team  began  phiy  at  New  York  at  7.45 
A^.  Eadi  man  played  one  game,  at  the 
rate  of  25  moves  an  hour,  with  a  man 
representing  the  English  team.  Harvard 
was  represented  by  Q.  A.  Bradcett,  *07, 
and  J,  L.  Claric,  IL.;  Yale,  by  E.  B.  Bur- 
gess, '00;  Princeton,  by  W.  Ward,  '07; 
Columbia,  l^  J.  Cappablanca,  '10,  and 
L.  J.  Wolff,  '07.  Each  side  won  two 
games  and  drew  two.  Brackett  of  Har- 
vard and  Wolff  of  Columbia  won  their 
games;  J.  R.  Hanning  and  N.  J.  Rough- 
tor  won  for  England. 

Charles  Warren,  '89,  is  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  Histofy  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  any  graduates  of  the  Law 
School  who  can  furnish  him  with  remi- 
niscences, anecdotes,  or  infcmnation, 
more  especially  regarding  the  Law  School 
in  the  times  of  Professors  Stoiy,  Green- 
leaf,  Joel  Parker,  Theophilus  Parsons, 
and  Emory  Washburn.  Very  little  has 
been  preserved  in  the  College  records  or 
archives  regarding  the  Iaw  School  in 
those  days,  and  much  dependence  must 
be  placed  on  information  gathered  out- 
side. He  would  also  especially  desire 
any  catalogues,  liste,  or  information  re- 
garding the  numerous  law  dubs  which 
flourished  between  1830  and  1870.  Com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  him 
at  262  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

The  Cambridge  Historical  Sodefy 
planned  for  the  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  Louis  Agassis  a  public  re- 
union of  the  surviving  pupfls  cl  the  teach- 
er  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Mon- 
day evening.  May  27.  At  this  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Col.  T,  W.  Higginson, 
the  vice-president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, brief  addresses  will  be  made  by 
Pres.  C.  W.  Eliot,  Phrf.  A.  L.  Lowell,  '77, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Prof.  Wm. 
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H.  Niles, » '66,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  "  Music  will  be 
furnished  by  the  orchestra  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Latin  School.  It  is  hoped  that 
there  will  be  present,  also,  many  of  the 
women  who,  as  girls,  attended  the  private 
school  which  was  conducted  for  several 
years  in  Agassiz's  Cambridge  home. 
Letters  from  pupils  who  may  not  be  able 
to  come  will  be  read  at  the  meeting.** 

The  seventh  International  Zoological 
Congress  will  meet  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  fKMn  Aug.  10  to  Aug.  28.  This 
will  be  the  first  of  these  congresses  to  be 
held  in  America.  The  principal  foreign 
SBOological  societies  will  send  delegates. 
After  the  election  of  officers,  the  delegates 
will  be  divided,  according  to  their  interest 
in  different  branches  of  zoology,  into  sec- 
tions for  daily  discussion.  There  will  be 
three  general  meetings,  several  excur- 
sions, and  a  reception  by  Alexander  Agas- 
siz,  *55,  chairman  of  the  general  coounit- 
tee.  The  Harvard  Esperanto  Society 
may  provide  guides  for  the  foreign  dele- 
gates. At  the  dose  of  the  Congress  the 
delegates  will  visit  Woods  Hole,  New 
York,  the  Hudson,  and  Washington. 
They  will  also  visit  Harvard,  Yale,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Princeton  Universities,  Mt 
Vernon,  Niagara  Falls,  Toronto,  and 
Bermuda. 

—  The  Lmnatua  BicefUennial.  Prof. 
W.  G.  Farlow,'  66,  went  to  Sweden  to  re- 
present Harvard  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sooth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lin- 
naeus, May  28.  He  took  the  following 
addresses  to  the  University  of  Upsala  and 
to  the  Swedish  Royal  Academy  of 
Science.  The  initial  letters  were  illum- 
inated and  intertwined  with  sprays  of 
the  Lmnaea  Borealis. 

Vniversitas  Harvardiana 

Vniveraitati  Regiaa  Vpflaliensi 

S.  P.  D. 

CAROII  linnaei  natalida  BoUemnia  dum 
animo  ealtem  vobisoum,  viri  illustriMimi, 
laete  oonoelebramus,  eo  maTime  onmibua 


gaudendum  esaa  opinamor,  quod  iUe  vir,  non 
solum  artem  diaoiplinamque  miam  valde 
auxit  vol  potiua  primus  eam  fiimis  suis 
rationibua  oondidit,  Bed  pauper,  industrius, 
modeetus,  ex  humiU  potens,  quad  exemplar 
hominie  adentiae  operibue  dediti  in  omnibus 
etiam  aogulis  orbis  terrarum  seeura  fama 
viget.  Quin  etiam  poetarum  aetemis  fastis 
iam  nomeo  eius  sacratum  est,  dioente  illo 
Dostro,  qui  et  ipse  sacerdos  quidam  naturae 
nominandus  est: 

He  saw  beneath  dim  aisles,  in  odorous  beds 
The  slight  Linnaea  hang  its  twin-bom  heads. 
And  blessed  the  monument  of  the  man  of 

flowers. 
Which  breathes  his  sweet  fame  through  the 
northern  bowers. 
Quare  has  litteras  floie  illo  boreali  impli- 
catas  yiro  maxime  digno  oommisimus,  Guil- 
ielmo  Qilson  Farlow,  Medicinae  Legumque 
Dootori,  apud  nos  rem  herbariam  profitenti. 
Ab  antiquissima  paene  universitate  trans- 
marina  venit  ad  eam  quae  est  omnium  uni- 
versitatum  Soandianarum  prima  et  prinoepe, 
Gratulabitur  noetro  nomine  vobis  qui  longa 
serie  virorum  illustrium  a  Linnaeo  inoepta 
et  ad  WABLBNBKRO.ad  Fries  produeta,  nune 
ut  olim  inter  rei  herbariae  investigatores 
primam  sedem  tenetis.   Valete. 

HIS  Utteris  Oantabrigia  datis  Kal.  Mai.  a. 
MDOOCX^VII  in  auU  Vnivecaitetis  sub- 
seripsit 

CasoluS  Ouxl.  Exjot,  Piaesee. 

Vniversitas  Harvardiana 
Regiae  Academiae  Scientiarum  Suedcae 

8.  P.  D. 
WOBIS,  illustrissimi  viri,  natalicia  soUem- 
^    nia  splendidissimi  vestri  sodalia  et  paene 
conditoiis 

CAROU  LINNAEI 
celebraturis  nos  transmarini  animo  saltern 
adsumus  gratulantes.  Quae  ille  vir  ad  artem 
botanicam  totamque  etiam  scientiam  nat* 
uralem  augendam  perfeoerit,  quia  needt? 
Multa  ipsiuB  stiidia  sunt,  multa  discipulorum 
opuscula;  neque  in  minime  pulchris  eius 
operibus  ipsa  academia  Sueeica  quodam 
modo  numeranda  est,  quae  firmis  oonsiliis 
rationibusque  oonstituta  semper  poeteriori- 
bus  saeoulis  faoem  sapientiae  tradat. 

Quare  virum  darissimum  ad  gratulationes 
nostras  perferendas  elegimus,  GuiUelmum 
Gilson  Farlow,  Medicinae  Legumque  Doo- 
torem,  in  Vniversitate  Harvardiana  rei 
ho'bariae  professorem.  Sinite  ergo,  viri  hu- 
manismmi,  laudes  nostras  sicut  eum  quern 
hio  videtis  ipeius  Linnaei  florem 

inter  vietrioes  borealem  serpere  lauras 
quibus  et  ille  et  vos,  digna  patre  progenies, 
pro  ingentibus  vestris  mentis  estis  omati. 
Valete. 

HIS  litteris  Oantabrigia   datis   Kal.  Mai. 
a.  MDOOOCVII  in  auUVniveraitatis  sub- 
scripait. 

Cabolub  QmL.  Euot,  Praesas. 
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— Reduced  Ratei,  Amngements  have 
been  made  with  the  Railway  Passenger 
Associations  of  the  United  States  by 
which  all  Harvard  men  and  their  families 
attending  the  Class  Day-Commencement 
observances  from  points  from  which  the 
one-way  fare  to  Boston  exceeds  75  cents, 
may  travel  to  and  from  Boston,  on  the 
certificate  plan,  for  one  and  one  third  the 
usual  one-way  fare.  The  following  direc- 
tions should  be  carefully  noted: 

1.  Tickets  to  Boston  can  be  bought 
only  between  June  18  and  June  25  (both 
indusive)  and  are  good  for  continuous 
passage  only.  Be  at  the  station  30  min- 
utes before  departure  of  train.  Apply  at 
once  for  a  one-way  ticket  to  Boston  and 
for  a  CertificaU  covering  this  occasion. 
The  ticket  to  Boston  will  be  sold  at  full 
rate. 

2.  Certificates  are  not  obtainable  at 
small  stations,  but  the  agent  can  tell  you 
the  nearest  certificate  point  Buy  a  ticket 
for  that  point,  and  there  get  certificate 
and  ticket  to  Boston. 

8.  When  in  Cambridge  on  Class  Day, 
Friday,  June  21,  or  Commencement, 
Wednesday,  June  26,  leave  your  certi- 
ficate and  26  cents  fee  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  attendant  Railroad  Agent, 
at  Grays  Hall,  with  the  representative  of 
the  Alumni,  to  be  indorsed  by  him  and 
by  the  Agent. 

4.  Presentation  of  this  certificate,  pro- 
perly indorsed  and  stamped,  will  enable 
you  to  buy  a  return  ticket  by  the  same 
route,  at  one  third  the  usual  fare,  pro- 
vided the  ticket  is  bought  and  used  vnih- 
in  three  days  after  Conunencement  Day, 
June  26. 

5.  But,  persons  desiring  to  stay  longer 
in  the  East  than  this  return  limit  allows, 
should  deposit  their  certificate,  indorsed 
and  stamped  as  above,  with  the  agent  at 
63  Federal  Street,  Boston,  not  later  than 
June  28.  Payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  to  the 
Agent  is  due  on  thus  depositing  the  cw- 


tificate.  The  return  joumqr  must  begin 
at  Boston  on  the  day  the  certificate  is 
withdrawn  from  deposit,  and  in  no  case 
can  it  be  begun  under  the  terms  of  these 
arrangements  later  than  midnjght  oi  July 
81. 

6.  Certificates  are  not  transferable, 
and  are  not  valid  on  limited  trains. 

7.  No  stopovers  are  allowed.  All  re- 
turn journeys  must  begin  at  Boston,  as 
certificates  are  available  only  at  Boston 
ticket  offices,  for  direct  return  journey, 
and  journey  must  he  begun  on  purchase  of 
Hchet.  Certificate  holders  attending  the 
Yale  race,  June  27,  must  travel  to  New 
London  and  back  by  the  usual  (or  excur- 
sion) rates. 

8.  At  least  100  persons  should  avail 
themselves  of  this  certificate  {Jan.  If  less 
than  100  certificates  should  be  presented 
at  Cambridge,  all  those  taken  out  be- 
come thereby  invalid. 

0.  Persons  coming  fnnn  west  <^  Chi- 
cago, Peoria,  or  St.  Louis,  or  of  Port 
Arthur  or  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Canada, 
should  purchase  tickets  to  those  points, 
or  to  others  inside  the  territory  covered 
by  these  arrangements  and  there  procure 
tickets  to  Boston,  and  certificates. 

NAMES  BUGQEBTED  FOB  OVKBSEEB8. 

On  May  1  the  Conunittee  appointed 
by  the  Alunmi  Association  to  suggest 
names  for  Overseers,  sent  out  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Robert  Swain  Peabody,  '66,  Boston, 
architect. 

Frederic  Dodge,  '67,  Belmont,  judge 
of  United  SUtes  District  Court. 

William  Lawrence,  '71,  Cambridge, 
bishop  <^  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  Massachusetts. 

James  Frederick  Jackson,  '78,  Brook- 
line,  chairman  of  Massachusetts  Rail- 
road Commission. 

Francis  Joseph  Swayze,  *79,  Newark, 
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N.  J.,  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey. 

William  Alexander  Gaston,  '80,  Bos- 
Ion,  k^Ter. 

Charles  Gfcnfill  Washburn,  'ao,  Wor- 
cester, congressman. 

Edward  Williams  Atkinscm,  '81, 
Brookline,  importer. 

George  Dickson  Markham,  '81,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  insurance. 

Catleton  Sprague,  '81,  BuftOo,  N.  Y., 
ivtiied. 

Charies  Denston  Dkk^,  *m.  New 
Yoik  city,  banker. 

John  Farwell  Mooes,  "88,  Boston, 
flock  broker. 

Walter  Cabot  Baylies,  '84,  Taunton, 
merchant 

Roland  William  Boyden,  '85,  Beverly, 
lawyer. 

William  Endkxitt,  Jr.,  '87,  Bostim, 
banker. 

Oliver  ftesoott,  Jr.,  '80,  Dartmouth, 
kwyer. 

Robert  Frederick  Herrick,  *00,  Milton, 
lawyer. 

James  Arnold  Lowdl,  '01,  Chestnut 
HilLUwyer. 

Robert  Homans,  '04,  Boston,  lawyer. 

John  Wells  Farley,  '00,  Brookline, 
lawyer. 

Tlie  list  contains  20  names,  and  from 
these  the  graduates  at  laige,  qualified  to 
Tote,  will  nominate  by  postal  ballot  ten 
candidates  whose  names  will  be  placed 
upon  the  official  ballot  at  the  election  on 
Commencement  Day.  At  that  election 
five  Overseers  will  be  chosen  for  terms  of 
six  years  each.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  list  suggested  by  the  coomiittee 
does  not  include  any  of  the  names  of  the 
retiring  Overseers.  This  is  because  of  a 
vote  passed  this  winter  which  prevents 
the  suggestion  as  a  candidate  of  a  person 
whose  six-year  term  of  office  as  Overseer 
shall  have  expired  within  one  year  of  the 
dection.  This  vote  prevents  the  td&sc- 


tioa  of  Overseers  and  vrill  bring  about  a 
complete  diange  of  one  sixth  ol  the  Board 
each- year. 

At  this  Coomienoement  for  the  first 
time  holders  of  other  degrees  than  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  bonoraiy  degrees  wiU  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  Overseers.  This  is  made 
possible  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Fdlows 
and  Overseers  within  a  few  days  under 
the  act  passed  by  the  Legislatuie  five 
years  ago,  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
electorate.  Under  it  the  €ioveming 
Boards  have  designated  the  holders  of 
the  following  degrees,  in  addition  to  those 
enjoying  the  fnmcfaise,  as  entitled  to  vote, 
providing  five  years  have  expired  faom 
the  time  of  receiving  their  degrees:  Badi- 
dor  of  scienoe,  master  of  science,  master 
in  dvfl  engineering,  master  in  dectriosl 
engineering,  master  in  mechanical  engin- 
eering, master  in  architecture,  master  in 
landscape  architecture,  master  in  forestry, 
master  oi  sdenoe  in  chemistry,  master 
of  science  in  physics,  master  of  sdeooe 
in  so5logy,  master  of  science  in  geofegy, 
mining  engineer,  metalluigical  engineer, 
doctor  of  phikiso[Ay,  doctor  of  scienoe. 

The  Alumni  Association  has  also  sent 
out  to  the  Alumni  a  list  of  nominees  lor 
directors  of  the  Association,  from  wfaicfa 
list  seven  are  to  be  elected.  Thenominees 
are  as  follows:  Benjamin  Joy  Jeffries, 
'54,  Boston;  Rt  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
'71,  Cambridge;  John  Lowell,  '77.  Chest- 
nut Hill;  Isaac  Tucker  Burr,  '70,  Milton; 
Ralph  Waterbury  Ellis,  '70,  Springfidd; 
Richard  Middlecott  Saltcmstall,  "80, 
Chestnut  Hill;  Albert  Thomdike,  "81. 
Weston;  Robert  Stetson  Gorham,  '8ff. 
Newton;  Henry  Morland  Williams,  "SS, 
Cambridge;  Herbert  Lincoln  Clark,  '87, 
Philaddphia;  Edgar  Judson  Rkh,  '87, 
Winchester;  Ftaf.  Wallace  Clement  Sar 
bine,  p  *88,  Cambridge;  Bernard  Coffin 
Wdd,  '80,  Boston:  to  represent  the  Fac^ 
ulty,  Edgar  Huidekoper  Wdls,  '07,  Boa- 
ton;  to  represent  the  Harvard  Clubs  in 
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New  England,  Nathan  Oifford,  '90, 
Portland,  Me.;  to  represent  the  Harvard 
aub  in  New  York  City,  Thomaa  Wfl- 
liams  Socum,  '90,  New  York;  to  repre^ 
sent  the  Harvard  Cluba  outside  of  New 
England  and  New  York  City,  George 
Dickson  Markham,  '81,  St.  Louis,  and 
Frederic  Adrian  Delano,  '85,  Chicago. 
Those  renominated  are  ^Bishop  Law> 
rence,  Messrs.  Burr,Thomdike,  and  Will*- 
lams,  and  die  representatives  of  the  Clubs. 

ANNA  KNEELAND  SHAW. 

[Daughter  of  Ogden  Haggetty,  of  New 
York,  and  widow  of  Col.  Robert  Gould 
Shaw,  died  in  Boston  cm  March  17.] 

"In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Anna  Kneeland 
Shaw,"  says  the  Bodon  Traruariptt  oi 
March  19,  "the  world  has  lost  a  woman 
of  sweet  and  sim|;de  nobility.  Her  passing 
recaOs  to  those  of  an  earlier  generation 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  state  and 
dty  which  the  youth  of  to-day  knows  too 
little.  Although  the  stirring  memorial 
facing  the  State  House  is  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  fame  of  a  valiant  soul, 
those  who  were  hom  since  the  Civfl  War 
can  have  but  slight  comprehension  of 
what  it  meant  for  one  of  the  finest  of 
this  country's  young  men,  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  black  men  and  go 
down  to  death  with  them  —  for  a  prin- 
ciple. This  tragedy  was  but  cme  of  many, 
and  yet  Boston  must  always  have  a  spe- 
cial remembranceof  Robert  Gould  Shaw's 
service  for  a  despised  race.  With  every- 
thing that  life  could  offer  —  wealth  and 
the  highest  social  position  —  the  first  ru- 
mor of  a  struggle  against  slavery  found 
him  ready  for  any  summons  that  might 
come.  As  a  child  he  had  imbibed  the  in- 
spiration for  freedom,  for  his  father  and 
his  gifted  mother  each  represented  lines 
of  ancestry  always  aiming  to  do  their 
share  for  the  world's  common  good. 
How  well  this  brave  young  man  lived  up 


to  what  he  oonsideied  his  duty  is  widely 
known.  But  just  now,  when  his  widow 
lies  dead,  there  are  many  things  which 
bring  those  days  bock  with  vivid  im- 
pressiveness.  The  letter  written  to  his 
father  by  Governor  Andrew,  saying  that; 
in  searching  for  a  man  d  the  highest 
honor  to  become  colonel  of  the  first 
Negro  regiment  to  be  enrolled  in  a  free 
State,  he  had,  after  grave  connderation, 
decided  upon  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  gives 
an  idea  oi  the  diaracter  shown  in  the 
few  years  of  his  life.  Then  the  letters 
written  home  from  the  battlefield  and 
wonderful  expressions  of  conviction  in 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.  When  the 
first  call  came  for  troops,  Miss  Anna 
Haggerty,  to  whom  he  had  but  recently 
become  engaged,  offered  not  the  slightest 
obstacle  to  his  enlistment.  As  she  came 
from  a  family  which  had  seemingly  little 
sympathy  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
North,  tiiis  was  looked  upon  as  rather 
remarkable,  but  the  feeling  was  genuine 
on  the  part  of  the  young  girl,  and  no 
more  loyal  anti-slavery  advocate  could  be 
found,  even  among  the  Boston  maidens 
who  gave  up  eveiything  to  help  the  cause. 
They  were  married  on  May  2,  1868,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  comer  of 
Fifth  Ave.  and  Tenth  St.,  New  York 
City.  They  spent  their  honeymoon  at 
Lenox  and  later  returned  to  Readville, 
where  Captain  Shaw  was  when  Governor 
Andrew's  call  came.  Members  of  the 
family  recall  to-day  tjie  young  man's  face 
as  he  passed,  where  all  were  assembled  in 
the  home  of  a  relative  on  Beacon  St.  when 
the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  passed  in  re- 
view before  going  to  the  front.  They  re- 
call vividly  the  flash  that  came  to  every 
one  in  the  window  that  they  never  should 
see  him  again.  Even  the  young  bride 
had  the  same  premonition  as  her  hus- 
band raised  the  sword  he  carried  and 
kissed  it  as  tiheir  eyes  met.  That  was 
on  May  28.  On  July  18,  ten  weeks  after. 
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he  was  killed,  with  many  of  his  devoted 
black  men,  in  the  assault  they  led  on 
Fort  Wagner.  Those  who  have  the  rare 
I»ivilege  of  reading  the  letters  sent  home 
by  Colonel  Shaw  must  feel  the  pulses 
thrill  as  he  speaks  of  his  men  and  the 
longing  for  them  to  take  their  place  be- 
side white  troops.  There  is  an  unmis- 
takable undercurrent  of  dread  lest  he 
should  not  be  a  worthy  leader  of  such 
brave  and  trusted  men.  His  young 
widow  'took  up  the  burden  of  life 
again*  with  the  courage  such  as  only 
the  noblest  of  womankind  can  disfJay. 
Helpful  and  hopeful  have  these  forty 
years  and  more  been.  Those  who  have 
been  nearest  to  her  know  that  aside  from 
her  own  nobility  of  character,  the  re- 
membrance of  her  husband's  heroism 
was  a  constant  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
inspiration.*' 

THE  HARVARD  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Oflloe  of  the  Qtantnl  Beoroftary, 

60  State  Street,  Boeton, 

May  1, 1907. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  sanctioned 
last  year  the  Executive  Conunittee  of  the 
Alunmi  Association  have  established  of- 
fices at  50  State  Street,  Boston,  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows,  and  have  appointed 
E.  H.  WeUs,  '97.  as  General  Secretary. 
The  President  and  Fellows  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  Association  by  retaining 
Mr.  Wells  in  the  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  as 
Secretary  for  Appointments,  by  appoint- 
ing him  Editor  of  the  Quinquennial  Cata^ 
logue,  and  by  giving  into  his  charge  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  address- 
list  of  former  students  of  the  University 
now  living.  Mr.  Wells  has  entered  upon 
his  new  duties  and  is  now  prepared  to 
prosecute  actively  the  several  objects  for 
which  he  has  been  appointed. 


The  main  object  of  the  General  Secre- 
taiy's  o£ce  is  to  make  closer  the  contact 
of  alunmi  with  the  University,  and  with 
each  other,  by  making  the  central  office 
the  repository  and  clearing-house  of  in- 
formation about  the  University,  and  oi 
bipgraphical  data  concerning  alumni,  and 
by  promoting  the  formation  and  activity 
of  local  Harvard  Clubs  in  all  parts  of  the 
countiy.  This  object  will  be  furthoed  by 
uniting  several  existing  agencies  and  by 
coordinating  them  with  the  new  func- 
tions of  the  General  Secretary. 

A  list  will  be  prepared  of  all  men  now 
alive  who  have  been  in  any  Department  of 
Harvard  University,  induddng  those  who 
have  not  received  degrees.  This  list  when 
published  (the  preparation  of  the  first 
edition  may  take  two  years)  wiU  include 
a  geographical  classification  of  names 
and  addresses,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  Harvard  men  in  any  given  town, 
dty,  state,  or  section  of  the  country. 
The  work  of  preparing  this  list  will  both 
serve  and  be  served  by  the  work  of  the 
Class  Secretaries  and  of  the  Alumni 
Associations  of  the  Professional  Schools. 
The  General  Secretary  is  now  prepared 
to  receive,  and,  to  the  extent  of  existing 
records,  to  dispense  biographical  informa- 
tion concerning  alunmi. 

The  Quinquennial  Catalogue  will 
continue  to  be  published  by  the  University 
in  the  traditional  form;  but  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  record  of  positions  held 
and  degrees  received  elsewhere  by  grad- 
uates will,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  be  made  more 
nearly  complete. 

The  Harvard  Bulletin*  hitherto  pub- 
lished under  the  nominal  auspices  of  the 
Athletic  Association  of  Harvard  Grad- 
uates, has  passed  into  the  control  of  the 
Alunmi  Association  and  wfll  be  its  offi- 
cial organ.  It  will  be  conducted  as  a 
newspaper,  rei»esenting  all  Harvard  in- 
terests, and  as  a  medium  for  the  free 
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expression  of  alumni  opinion.  The  per- 
fiumerU  mainienance  of  the  Qeneral  Secre- 
tary's office  and  of  dH  He  work  vnll  he 
dependent  on  profUs  aeerumg  from  ths 
publicaiion  of  the  Bulletin,  The  General 
Secretary  will  be  £diUv-in-Chief  of  the 
BtdleOn,  but  its  present  Editor,  John 
D.  Merrill,  '89,  has  kindly  consented  to 
remain  in  immediate  charge  of  the  paper. 
It  is  mtended  that  the  BtdleOn  shall  not 
conflict  in  any  way  with  the  Harvard 
Qraduates*  Magazine,  and  that  on  the 
contrary  it  shall  increase  interest  in  the 
Magazine  as  one  of  the  valuable  forms 
of  alumni  activity.  Subscriptions  ($2  a 
year)  and  all  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Harvard  Almnni  As- 
sociation, 50  State  Street,  Boston. 

The  work  of  the  Appointmenti 
Office,  helped  by  the  new  resources  of 
the  General  Secretary,  will  be  extended 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  Appointments 
Office  procures  suitable  positions  for 
undergraduates,  graduates,  and  all  past 
members  of  the  University  seeking  em- 
ployment of  any  sort,  whether  temporary 
Gt  permanent;  and,  conversely,  recom- 
mends for  vacant  positions  made  known 
to  the  Secretary  the  best  available  Har- 
vard candidates.  This  service  is  not 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  students 
of  any  one  Department  of  the  University 
or  to  any  one  class  of  occupations.  In 
tnAlcing  recommendations  for  vacant 
positions  the  Secretary  has  the  help  of  all 
Departments  of  the  University  —  in  fact, 
all  recommendations  for  strictly  t^rhing 
positions  are  made  only  on  the  approval 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Universify  to 
which  the  position  to  be  filled  is  related; 
and  in  every  case  the  Secretary  seeks  only 
the  best  available  men,  keeping  in  mind 
men  already  successfully  employed  as 
well  as  those  who  may  be  out  of  em|Joy- 
ment.  No  chaige  is  made  for  the  services 
oi  the  Appointments  Office.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the 


Secretary  for  Appointments*  9  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Office  is  intended  as 
headquarters  for  Harvard  men  in  Boston, 
whether  residents  or  visitors.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  meeting-place  and  will  serve  as 
a  bureau  of  information  on  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  the  University.  It  may  be 
reached  by  telephone  (imder  **  Harvard 
Almnni  Association")  and  may  be  used 
freely  as  a  medium  of  communication 
with  the  offices  in  Cambridge.  Copies  of 
University  publications,  both  for  refer- 
ence and  for  general  distribution,  will 
be  kept  on  hand,  and  inquiries  concern- 
ing courses  of  study,  etc.,  will  be  answered 
or  referred  to  the  appropriate  officers. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  this  time  on  every 
individual  alumnus  as  well  as  eveiy 
officer  of  Harvard  Almnni  organizations 
will  feel  free  to  use  the  facilities  of  the 
General  Secretary's  office,  advertise 
them  to  others,  and  send  suggestions  for 
increasing  in  any  way  its  usefulness,  and 
that  every  alumnus  will  eonstitute  him- 
self an  agent  of  the  office  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  bipgraphical  data  and  Har- 
vardiana.  As  fast  as  such  inf (Nmation  is 
collected  it  will  be  available  for  the  use 
of  Class  Secretaries  and  all  others  in- 
terested. In  general,  then,  the  Secre- 
taiy  is  at  the  service  of  the  alumni  and 
depends  upon  their  enthusiastic  coop- 
eration. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  '71. 

Austen  G.  Fox,  '69. 

WiLUAM  Lawrence,  "71. 

Moses  Wiluams,  '68. 

I.  Tucker  Burr,  '79. 

Gboroe  D.  Markham,  '81. 

Albert  Thorndike,  '81. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  '85. 

Henrt  M.  Williams,  '85. 

Nathan  Clifford,  '90. 

Thomas  W.  Slocum,  '90. 

Arthur  J.  Garceau,  '91. 

G.  Richmond  Fbarino,  Jr.,  '98. 
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COLLEGE  TAXATION.* 

The  advocates  of  the  several  measures 
proposed  for  taxing  colleges  use  as  one 
argument  in  support  of  their  proposab  an 
alleged  ambiguity  in  the  present  statute, 
an  ambiguity  which  has  given  rise  to  liti- 
gation. If  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  the 
present  statute,  the  opponents  of  the  new 
legislation  would  be  glad  to  have  it  re- 
moved; so  that  the  intention  of  theL^gis- 
lature  to  exempt  from  taxation  institu- 
tions of  religion,  education,  and  charity 
may  be  expressed  with  perfect  deamess. 
It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  language 
can  be  plainer  than  the  language  of  the 
exemption  statute.  Proposab  to  change 
the  statute,  or  to  reduce  the  field  of  its 
operation,  are  not  properiy  described 
as  proposals  to  remove  ambiguity  from 
the  statute.  Moreover,  the  proposed  new 
acts  contain  the  very  phrase  over  which 
litigation  has  arisen,  ''occupied  by  them 
or  their  officers  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  incorporated."  The  courts 
have  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  that  term,  "the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  incorporated.'* 
Senate  Bills  Nos.  53,  54,  and  224  retain 
this  clause.  House  Bill  No.  474  does  not 
contain  that  phrase,  because  that  bill  re- 
lates solely  to  the  repayment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  one  half  of  any  tax  assessed 
by  a  dty  or  town  on  an  educational  in- 
stitution. Moreover,  Senate  Bill  No.  54 
introduces  a  new  phrase  which  will  be 
sure  to  give  rise  to  extensive  litigation. 
It  dedares  that  "property  owned  and 
occupied  by  any  college  or  university, 
or  by  any  scientific  institution  authorized 
to  grant  degrees,  which  is  used  or  appro- 
priated, wholly  or  in  part,  for  residential, 
commercial,  or  mercantile  purposes, 
or  for  dormitories,  shall  not  be  exempt 

1  Remarks  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President 
of  Harvard  University,  before  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Taxation,  Masaaohusetts  Leg- 
islature. Mansh  13.  1907. 


feom  taxation.*'  What  are  the  commer- 
cial or  mercantile  purpoees  of  a  college, 
or  univenity,  or  technical  school?  There 
are  none.  At  Harvard  University,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  such  purposes  in 
any  proper  sense  of  those  terms.  Com- 
mercial or  mercantile  purposes  invariably 
involve  the  applicatioa  of  a  profit  to  pri- 
vate uses.  Every  man  or  corporation  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  manufacturing,  or 
trade  is  looking  for  a  personal  or  private 
profit  on  every  transaction.  If  he  is  not 
seeking  that  profit,  he  is  not  in  business. 
During  the  hearing  on  last  Thursday, 
we  several  times  heard  the  letting  of 
rooms  to  students  described  as  a  com- 
mercial transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
college.  This  description  is  obviously 
incorrect.  It  is  not  a  commercial  opera- 
tion for  a  college  to  let  rooms  to  students; 
because  there  is  no  profit  whatever  in  it 
for  any  private  individual.  If,  for  the  cd- 
lege  itself,  there  is  ever  a  balance  of  re- 
ceipts over  expenses  on  a  d<»imtoiy, 
every  dollar  of  that  balance  is  applied  to 
the  public  use  of  teaching.  We  also  heard 
of  Uie  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  as 
carrying  on  an  untaxed  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  competition  with  taxed  shops 
about  Harvard  Square.  I  am  glad  to  ex- 
plain the*  case  of  the  Harvard  Coopera- 
tive Society;  because  it  perfectly  illus- 
trates the  real  principle  which  imderiies 
this  whole  subject.  The  Harvard  Co- 
operative Society  was  formerly  a  society 
confined  to  members  of  the  University, 
and  intended  to  enable  them  to  buy  such 
goods  as  they  needed — clothing,  statioii- 
eiy,  shoes,  bats  and  balls,  brushes,  soap, 
etc.  —  for  less  money  than  th^  could 
be  bought  for  in  the  ordinary  retail  shops. 
There  was  no  profit  to  any  individual 
connected  with  it,  except  this  advantage 
of  buying  good  articles  at  lower  rates 
than  were  elsewhere  procurable.  It  was 
an  aid  or  a  facility  for  students  in  getting 
an  education,  exactly  like  the  college 
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dining-ball  which  yields  no  profit  to 
anybody  concerned,  but  enables  students 
to  buy  their  food  cheaper  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  A  few  years  ago 
it  was  thought  exi)edient  to  incorporate 
the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society,  and  to 
carry  on  a  general  business,  not  for  stu- 
dents only,  but  for  all  comas.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  Society  had  occupied  a  college 
building  which  was  not  taxed.  As  soon 
as  it  was  incorporated,  the  Society  bought 
from  a  private  person  the  large  building 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Harvard  Square, 
where  its  excellent  business  is  now  con- 
ducted; but  on  that  building,  and  its 
other  property,  the  Society  pays  taxes 
just  like  any  other  shop  in  Cambridge. 
In  other  words,  so  long  as  its  business 
was  confined  to  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  offered  them,  and  them  alone, 
a  pecuniary  advantage  in  buying  the 
necessaries  of  student  life,  it  was  exempt 
from  taxation;  but  the  moment  it  did  a 
general  business  open  to  everybody,  and 
conducted  under  the  general  incorpora- 
tion law,  it  became  subject  to  taxation; 
it  had  ceased  to  be  purely  an  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  getting  their  education. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that  in  the 
ordinary  mercantile  sense  there  is  never 
any  "profit**  on  the  operations  of  a  cd- 
lege,  university,  or  technical  school.  It 
is  confusion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  this 
word  "profit"  which  explains  the  pre- 
sentation of  many  of  the  fallacious  argu- 
ments I  have  heard  this  year  and  in  many 
f(»Tner  years  before  committees  of  the 
Legislature  examining  the  question  of 
college  exemptions.  Every  source  of  in- 
come of  a  Qpllege  or  university  may  be 
described  in  some  inexact  or  iU-consid- 
ered  sense  as  yielding  a  profit;  but  every 
source  of  income  in  an  i&titution.of  edu- 
cation, religion,  ot  charity,  has  a  public 
application,  and  is  not  yielding  a  profit 
in  the  commercial  or  mercantfle  sense.  It 
is  curious  that  this  confusion  of  thought 


arises  most  commonly  concerning  presi- 
dents* and  professors'  houses,  dormito- 
ries and  athletic  grounds,  and  sometimes 
concerning  dining-halls  or  refectories, 
but  very  seldom  concerning  the  income 
from  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  public 
securities,  mortgages,  or  other  like 
sources  of  income.  I  think  I  have  never 
heard  any  one  propose  at  legislative 
hearings  in  Massachusetts  that  the  per- 
sonal property  of  institutions  of  religion, 
education,  and  charity  should  be  taxed. 
The  taxing  proposals  relate  to  real  estate 
used,  as  the  statute  says,  "for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution."  Now  the  plain 
fact  is  that  the  application  of  the  whole 
income  of  these  exempted  institutions 
is  the  same,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  exempting  one  class  or  sort  of  pro- 
perty which  does  not  apply  to  the  whole 
property.  The  reason  for  exemption  is 
that  the  whole  property  of  exempted 
institutions  and  all  the  income  thereon 
is  used  for  public  purposes.  When  a 
coUege  lodges  and  feeds  students  it 
usually  competes  with  private  persons 
who  also  perform  these  functions.  That 
competition  is  an  aid  to  students  and  as 
such  is  one  of  the  incentives  for  colleges 
to  maintain  dormitories  and  dining-halls. 
One  advocate  of  taxing  colleges  last 
Thursday  asked  this  question,  "Suppose 
a  college  did  nothing  else  but  let  dormi- 
tories: should  not  those  dormitc^es  be 
taxed?"  Of  course  they  should.  Such 
an  institution  would  not  be  a  college  at 
all.  It  would  be  nothing  but  a  provider 
of  rooms  for  college  students  at  a  mer- 
cantile profit.  That  is  exactly  the  busi- 
ness of  the  trustees  or  individuals  who 
provide  dormitories  for  students  in  Cam- 
bridge for  the  private  profit  of  the  owners. 
Such  dormitories  are  a  private  invest- 
ment, and  their  net  rents  are  used  for 
nothing  but  a  private  purpose;  accord- 
ingly, they  are  all  taxed  and  the  present 
valuation  for  taxation  of  sudi  bufldings 
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Nuue  of  Building 


Claverly  Han 

Apley  Court    

Randolph  HaU  . . . 
Apthorp  House    . . 

Rusaell  Hall  

Weetmorly  Court  . 

QuincyHall  

Brentford  Hall  . . . 

Ware  Hall 

Fairfax  Hall 

Hampden  Hall  . . . 

little's  Block 

Uttle's  Block  . . . . 

DunsterHall   

Dana  Chambers  .. 
Theta  Delta  Chi  . . 
Reed's  Block  .... 

Drayton  Hall 

Trinity  Hall 

GEBigieHall   

WaverlyHall 

Shepherd  Block... 

Hapeood  Hall 

25,  27  Holyoke  St. 

Ridgely  Hall 

08  Mt.  Auburn  St. 
5,  7  Linden  St.  . . . 

Beck  Hall 

66  Winthrop  St.  . . 

Totals   


Valuation 

Total 

Real  Estate 

of  Building 

of  Land 

Valuation 

Tax 

S125.000 

$42,000 

8167,000 

13,173.00 

65.000 

27.000 

82.000 

1.568.00 

200,000 

60,000 

260,000 

4,040^10 

7.000 

68.000 

75,000 

1,426.00 

47.000 

35,000 

82.000 

1,558.00 

140,000 

67,000 

107,000 

3,743j00 

20,000 

12.000 

32.000 

608J00 

60,000 

11.400 

71.400 

1,366.60 

134,000 

21.000 

186.000 

2,046.00 

73,000 

72,800 

145.800 

2.770.2D 

130.000 

30.000 

160.000 

3,211.00 

80.000 

40,500 

70,500 

1,330.80 

25,000 

43,800 

68.800 

1,807.90 

160,000 

60.000 

200.000 

8300iX) 

70.000 

45.000 

116.000 

2.185.00 

23.300 

12.000 

85.300 

670.70 

20,000 

37,000 

67,000 

1.083X)0 

35.000 

7.000 

42,000 

708.00 

16,000 

6.800 

20.800 

306^30 

110,000 

18,000 

128,000 

2,432.00 

60,000 

4.200 

54,200 

1.020.80 

10,000 

8.800 

18,800 

867.20 

10,000 

0.100 

10,100 

882.00 

0.000 

20.000 

20,000 

661.00 

70.000 

10,000 

80.000 

1.620  JX) 

4.600 

16,000 

10.600 

370.50 

7,000 

17.600 

24,600 

46&50 

58.600 

36.000 

04,600 

1,705.50 

3.000 

3.700 

6.700 

127.80 

81,001,300 

8828.600 

82.610,000 

847,878.10 

m  Cambridge  is  «M»I9,900.    (See  table 
above.) 

The  advocates  of  the  kgialation  which 
would  cause  professors'  hovses  and  dor- 
mitories to  be  taxed  all  protest  that  they 
have  no  desire  to  injure  Massachusetts 
institutioDs  of  education.  Th^  find 
themselves  unable  to  face  squarely  that 
imputation.  Yet  what  th^  propose 
would  take  many  thousands  of  dollars 
out  of  the  income  of  these  institutions 
now  devoted  to  tmching,  and  apply  it  to 
streets,  sewers,  lights,  pdice,  fire  depart- 
ment, etc.,  in  the  cities  and  lewns  where 
these  institutions  of  education  are  situ- 
ated. Thus  Senator  Feflcer  indicated 
dearly  that  he  desired  to  secore  for 
Northampton  ttie  luD  tax  on  $400,000  of 


the  property  of  Smith  College.  That,  to 
be  sure,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  ptopec^ 
of  Smith  College;  but  if  Senator  Feikar 
had  his  way  he  would  subtract  $6800 
from  the  annual  resources  of  Smith  Col- 
lege applicable  to  education,  and  spend 
that  money  on  the  schools,  highwi^n, 
sewers,  police,  etc,  of  Northampton.  He 
would  damage  Smith  College  just  ao 
much,  and  rdieve  taxpayers  in  Noctb- 
ampton  fay  the  same  amomit,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  presence  of  Smith  Col- 
lege '  has  done  nothing  but  good  to  the 
property  hokkfs  and  business  men  «l 
Northampton,  —a  fact  which  was  de- 
xnonstiated  before  the  Recess  Coimnittae 
on  Taxation  last  October  beyond  tJv 
shadow  of  adoubt,  Northampton  lyraeg 
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been  shown  to  have  85}  per  cent,  of  the 
taxable  property  of  Hampshire  County, 
when  it  has  only  80}  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  individuals,  and  only  82  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  county.  In  other 
words,  Northampton  is  much  better  off 
than  the  ayem^  of  the  county. 

Another  advocate  of  taxing  professors* 
houses  and  dormitories  suggested  that 
Senate  Bill  No.  54  would  probably  not 
make  more  than  a  million  dollars*  worth 
of  college  property  assessable  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  taxes  on  such  an  amount 
would  be  a  trifle  for  Harvard  University. 
IVue,  such  legislation  would  not  ruin 
Harvard  University;  it  would  simi^y 
divert  $19,000  a  year,  or  four  professors* 
salaries,  from  teaching  purposes  to  the 
ordinary  Cambridge  objects  of  munici- 
pal expenditure;  but  so  far  as  it  went  it 
would  be  nothing  but  an  injury  to  Har- 
vard University,  and  whoever  advocates 
it  is  advocating  the  diversion  of  money 
heretofore  used  for  educational  purposes 
to  lower  public  uses,  namely,  city  ex- 
penses. So  far  forth,  he  is  impairing  the 
Massachusetts  faith  in  education  as  the 
supreme  public  interest.  I  make  allow- 
ances for  the  errors  of  some  of  the  advo- 
cates of  these  pitiful  measures,  when  I 
see  that  they  are  not  Massachusetts  bom, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
the  Massachusetts  policy  toward  educa- 
tion so  well  as  those  of  us  who  are  natives ; 
but  I  want  to  point  out  plainly  that  theur 
protests  that  they  are  not  attacking,  or 
attempting  to  injure,  Massachusetts  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  do  not 
blind  or  deceive  anybody. 

The  attorney  for  the  town  of  Am- 
herst made  much  of  the  fact  that  the 
valuation  of  property  exempted  in  the 
town  of  Amherst  was  47  per  cent  of  the 
whole  valuation  of  the  town,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  in  Amherst  the  value  of  the 
exempted  property  was  almost  as  great  as 
the  value  of  the  assessable  property;  and 


he  seemed  to  think  that  this  fact  proved 
that  the  presence  of  Amherst  College 
and  the  State  Agricultural  College  in  the 
town  of  Amherst  was  a  burden  on  that 
town.  Before  the  Recess  Committee  on 
Taxation,  last  October,  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  the  amount  of  exempted  pro- 
perty in  a  city  or  town  gave  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  town  itself,  provided  the  amount  of 
assessable  property  was  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  assessable  per- 
sons in  the  town;  that  some  Massachu- 
setts cities  and  towns  in  which  the  amount 
of  exempted  proper^  was  large  were^ 
decidedly  more  prosperous  than  similar 
cities  and  towns  in  which  the  amount  of. 
exempted  property  was  small;  that  the 
most  probable  supposition  was  that  a 
town  with  large  amounts  of  exempted 
property  would  be  a  better  town  to  live 
in,  and  therefore  a  more  prosperous  town, 
than  a  place  with  a  small  amount  of  ex- 
empted property  in  churches,  colleges, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  parks;  but,  at. 
any  rate,  that  the  existence  of  a  large 
amount  of  exempted  property  gave  no 
indication  that  the  town  was  financially 
oppressed  or  burdened.  Thus,  the  total 
amount  of  exempted  property  in  the  city 
of  Boston  is  enormous,  and  is  increasing: 
as  the  value  of  land  in  the  best  parts  of 
the  city  rises,  handsomer  and  better- 
planned  bufldings  are  erected  for  relig- 
ious, educational,  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  parks  and  playgrounds  in- 
crease in  number  and  in  value. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  Boston 
Common  means  in  the  way  of  exempted 
value.  Consider  that  the  Harvard  Med- 
ical School  alone  has  lately  added  three 
millions  of  doDars  to  the  value  of  pro- 
perty exempted  in  Boston,  and  will,  within 
a  few  years,  add  as  much  more,  through 
the  hospitals  which  are  to  be  built  about 
the  Medical  School.  Consider  what  the 
presence  of  this  State  House  means  in 
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the  way  of  eszempted  property  for  the  dty 
of  Boston.  Consider  the  great  parks  and 
parkways  which  Boston  has  built  and  set 
aside  forever  for  public  enjoyment.  And 
then  realize  fully  that  all  these  exempted 
properties  in  Boston  make  it  richer  and 
not  poorer;  that  they  are  not  a  burden, 
but  a  priceless  possession,  not  only  for 
the  present,  but  for  future  generations. 

To  return  to  Amherst  Amherst,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  presence  within  her 
limits  of  Amherst  College  and  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  has  a  lower  tax-rate 
than  Ware,  Easthampton,  or  South  Had- 
ley,  comparable  towns,  except  that  they 
have  not  nearly  so  much  exempted  pro- 
perty as  Amherst.  The  tax-rate  in  Am- 
herst is  decidedly  lower  than  the  aver- 
age tax-rate  of  the  county.  It  has  8}  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  county, 
but  8.8  per  cent  of  the  taxable  individ- 
uals residing  in  the  county,  and  10  per 
cent  of  all  the  taxable  property  in  the 
county.  If  the  presence  of  exempted 
property  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
were  a  burden,  Amherst's  burden  would 
indeed  be  laige.  Its  singularly  prosper- 
ous condition  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  the  county  proves  that  the  presence 
of  its  laige  proportion  of  exempted  pro- 
perty is  no  burden  at  all,  but  simply  an 
advantage.  With  a  few  insignificant 
qualifications,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  Conomonwealth 
which  enjoy  the  presence  of  colleges  or 
universities.  No  burden  faUs  upon  them 
in  consequence  of  the  exemptions  within 
their  limits;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  their 
financial  condition  is  better  than  that  of 
the  towns  and  cities  which  do  not  enjoy 
the  presence  oi  valuable  educational  in- 
stitutions. And  yet  the  ears  of  this  Com- 
mittee and  of  many  earlier  Committees 
have  been  wearied  with  cries  for  relief 
from  a  burden  which  is  wholly  imaginary. 

The  same  argument  to  an  imaginary 
burden  is  used  in  support  of  the  various 


proposals  that  the  Commonwealth  shall 
hereafter  annually  pay  to  every  dty  or 
town  in  which  an  educational  institu- 
tion b  situated  the  whole  or  one  half  of 
the  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  such 
institution.  This  proposition  i^«q^tn^ 
that  there  is  a  local  burden  resulting 
from  the  legislation  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  favor  of  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  institutions;  it  admits 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  aid  such  institutions,  but  insists  that 
the  Commonwealth  should  not  force  the 
dties  and  towns  where  these  institutions 
are  situated  to  give  that  aid,  but  should 
give  the  aid  itself.  If ,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  the  legislation  of  the  Ccnnmonwealth 
imposes  no  burden  on  the  towns  and 
dties  in  which  these  exempted  institu- 
tions are  situated,  the  whole  argument 
for  annual  payments  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  these  towns 
and  dties  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
accompanying  allegation  that  Massachu- 
setts has  not  really  aided  these  institu- 
tions of  education  and  charity  has  no 
foundation.  Massachusetts  has  cherished 
her  colleges  and  technical  schools  by  di- 
rect grants,  and  she  aids  some  of  them 
still  in  that  way,  besides  supportiqg  the 
State  Agricultural  College  and  the  nor- 
mal schools.  You  may  still  see  at  Har- 
vard College  the  president's  house  which 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  built  and 
gave  to  the  College.  You  may  still  see 
there  three  other  venerable  buildings 
which  the  Province  built  and  gave  to  the 
College,  two  of  them  built  for  donni- 
tories  and  one  for  the  other  public  uses 
of  the  College.  Between  1636  and  1824 
Harvard  College  received  the  sum  of 
$216,000  in  numerous  small  grants  made 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  aid  of  the 
College.  To-day,  the  Commonwealth 
is  paying  $25,000  a  year  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  The 
Province  and  the  Commonwealth  have 
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aided  the  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  Commonwealth  is  still  aid- 
ing them.  The  exemption  statute  itself  is 
effective  cherishing.  The  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  is  far  too  intelligent  to  be 
influenced  by  the  false  statement  that  she 
neglects  to  cherish  her  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  is  also  too  intelli- 
gent to  vote  to  pay  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  cities  and  towns  which  contain  col- 
leges or  universities,  in  order  to  relieve 
those  communities  from  a  wholly  imagin- 
ary burden.  Let  me  remark  in  passing 
that  under  House  Bill  No.  474  the  Com- 
monwealth would  annually  pay  to  the  City 
of  Cambridge  at  least  $20()|000  a  year, 
with  the  sole  result  of  reducing  to  that  ex- 
tent the  tax  levied  on  the  taxable  citizens 
of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  already  pos- 
sesses more  than  18  per  cent  of  the  tax- 
able property  in  Middlesex  County, 
while  it  has  but  16  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation ci  the  county.  Senate  Bill  No.  58 
proposes  that  the  whole  of  the  tax  levied 
locally  on  the  real  estate  belonging  to  lit- 
erary and  scientific  institutions  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  dty 
or  town  which  contains  the  exempted 
institutions;  under  such  a  law  an  im- 
mense sum  would  be  annually  payable 
to  the  dty  of  Boston  out  of  the  State 
Treasury,  since  Boston  contains  a  large 
number  of  exempted  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  which  own  costiy  lands 
and  buildings.  To  be  sure,  under  such  1^- 
islation  (if  I  understand  it)  the  exempted 
institutions  would  not  suffer  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  resources  applicable  to  their 
public  objects,  but  the  State  Treasuiy 
would  suffer  severely,  not  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religion,  education,  or  charity, 
but  to  relieve  the  dtisens  of  certain  privi- 
leged dties  or  towns  from  a  burden  which 
is  wholly  imaginary,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  those  fortunate  dties  and  towns 
a  large  pecuniary  bonus  in  addition  to 
the  advantages  which  they  derive  from 


the  presence  of  the  exempted  institu- 
tions. It  would  be  a  striking  peculiarity 
of  such  legislation  that  the  more  the 
value  of  land  rose  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
exempted  institutions,  in  consequence 
of  the  good  effects  of  those  institutions 
on  the  towns  and  dties  in  which  they  are 
situated,  the  larger  would  be  the  pay- 
ment made  to  those  towns  and  dties  by 
the  Commonwealth.  Thus,  the  value  of 
the  land  about  the  site  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge  has  risen  very  much 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  likely 
to  rise,  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
College.  The  higher  goes  the  price  of 
land  in  its  vicinity  the  higher  will  be  the 
assessors'  valuation  of  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  the  College,  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  sum  to  be  paid  annually  from 
the  ^te  Treasury  to  the  dty  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  general,  the  more  prosperous 
the  dty  of  Cambridge  or  the  dty  cit  Bos- 
ton became,  a  prosperity  indicated  in  the 
values  of  Cambridge  or  Boston  real  es- 
tate, the  larger  would  be  the  sums  annu- 
ally to  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  dty. 

A  single  foolish  purchase  by  a  small 
but  rich  college  club  of  a  comer  lot  op- 
posite the  College  at  an  extravagant  price 
induced  the  Cambridge  assessors  to  raise 
the  valuation  of  large  areas  of  land  about 
the  site  of  the  College,  and  to  add  cor- 
respondingly to  thdr  valuation  of  real 
estate  exempted  in  Cambridge.  The  ad- 
ditions they  made  to  the  valuations  were 
extravagant;  so  that  they  were  forced 
subsequentiy  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps 
they  had  taken.  Consider  how  the  temp- 
tation to  excessive  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate, to  which  assessors  are  now  subject, 
would  be  increased,  if  for  every  increase 
of  valuation  in  the  real  estate  of  their 
town  or  dty  they  could  suck  thousands 
of  dollars  out  of  the  State  Treasury, 
under  such  legisUtion  as  that  of  Senate 
BOl  No.  2e4  or  House  Bfll  No.  474. 
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I  beard  on  Thunday  last  with  pleawfe 
and  surpriae,  one  new  affgiimfint  in  favor 
o£  putting  the  support  of  every  inatitutioD 
of  higher  education  on  the  state  or  the 
nation,  rather  than  on  the  locality  in 
which  the  institution  ia  situated.  Of 
course,  this  new  afgniment  aawimfd,  what 
is  conspicuously  untrue,  that  the  locality 
carries  a  burden  in  support  or  aid  of  the 
institution  of  education;  but  overlook- 
ing for  a  n>oiTy?nt  that  «wyTF*»^  fallacy, 
there  was  a  new  element  in  the  aigumeut; 
namely,  that  while  a  church  is  a  purely 
local  institution,  a  college  or  technical 
school  is  not;  for  the  ooUege  or  technical 
school  is  resorted  to  by  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  or  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  the  state,  or  the 
whole  country,  oug^  to  support  it  or 
aid  it  Thus  students  from  maqy  parts 
of  the  countiy  and  some  foreign  countries 
resort  to  Amherst  College.  Why  should 
the  town  of  Amherst  do  anything  for 
them?  The  first  answer  to  this  queflEtioa 
is  that  the  town  of  Amherst  does  not  sup- 
port Amherst  College,  or  even  contribute 
to  its  support  The  College  is  supported 
partly  by  the  students  who  resort  to  it 
and  pay  its  tuition  fees,  and  partly  by  the 
benevolent  individuals  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  who  endowed  it  under  the 
protecting  and  cherishing  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ht)w  short-sighted  and  un- 
generous is  this  argument!  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
or  of  any  town  or  city  in  Massachusetts, 
really  desire  that  the  resort  to  Massa- 
chusetts institutions  of  education  should 
become  less  national  in  range?  Do  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  grudge  to 
the  students  who  come  to  our  excellent 
institutions  of  education  from  other  parts 
of  the  countiy  or  from  other  countries, 
the  facilities  they  seek  and  find  in  Massa- 
chusetts institutions?  Do  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  realty  desire  to  check 
the  flow  of  gifts  and  benefactions  from 


outside  of  Ma— rfuwrttfi  to  tfaeg  ^ 
tutions  of  higher  eduoatiaQ?  It  iikai 
fiile  that  tbey  should  feel  aof  flKk  doBt 
The  people  are  proud  of  tlbe  lepririia 
of  the  Maasarhiwrtti  inilibuliiM  ^ 
higher  education.  They  wek»«toftei 
institutiona  atadents  from  all  otfati  prt 
of  the  country  and  from  otfKroouBliB; 
and  they  take  especial  pride  ia  pnadii 

in  eveiy  poBsible  wv  ^  ^'^■■c^x^ 
industry  of  giving  inatmctkn.  Uowa 
they  know  that  an  inrtihitii»  to  liah 
students  resort  from  far  sod  vide  lik 
for  that  reason  a  better  and  oaRolt 
ential  inatitutioa.  It  wouM  be  tt^ 
check  both  the  flow  of  stadeatiniltii 
flow  of  money  into  the  Mm—fhwflia 
stitutions.  WouM  the  Gcneoil  Bowid 
Education,  lately  so  laige^  cadoni 
give  any  support  to  MasBachiiMtt9iBrii> 
tutuMis  if  they  could  suppose  U»tlii» 
chusetts  waa  going  to  tax  edntiai^ 
benefactions?  Would  the  grat  stai 
of  benefactiona  continue  to  flow  loM» 
sachuaettB  institutions  if  intendinKgMi 
learned  that  Massachusetts  eolertay 
a  proposal  to  tax  any  part  of  tfae  fRfs- 
ties  set  aside  forever  under  the  cnilBf 
laws  of  Maaaachusetts  for  the  papas 
of  higher  education?  ithssfaeesR^ 
edly  said,  during  the  dtsouanonoftkf 
bills  which  propose  to  tu  oaten  pv- 
tion9  of  college  proper^,  that  theintf' 
diate  damage  caused  by  th»lqpsW»" 
would  be  smalL  True,  the  e^eiifAe 
wedge  is  thin,  and  it  imotpropoaiii^ 
this  moment  to  drive  it  in  vtxjiMrM 
no  prudent  man  vrill  pennit  eva  i  As 
wedge  to  be  inserted  into  the  poitv^ 
supports  the  comer  of  hiidvcfliDf-  J^ 
proposed  legislation,  petty  ss  it  a  in  ^ 
immediate  effects,  will  go  far  to  inpi' 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  {^ 
MassarhuBPttn  policy  for  the  aippo^^ 
the  higher  eduotkm,  a  policy  vhich  ha 

contributed  largely  to  mike  Um0^ 
aetts  what  it  is,  a  policy  whiob  bnp^ 
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dtxoed  institutions  of  education  as  yet 
unsurpassed  in  the  entire  country. 

I  turn  now  to  confider  some  of  the 
predictions  about  the  futune  effects  of 
insistence  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts 
in  her  present  pdicy  of  exempting  from 
taxation  her  institutions  of  higher  educar 
tion.  It  is  said  that  under  the  exemption 
policy  of  Massachusetts  the  cc^eges  and 
other  exempted  institutions  are  continu- 
ually  taking  more  and  more  of  the  real 
estate  of  their  towns  or  cities  out  of  the 
taxable  lists  by  buying  private  property 
which  has  heretofore  been  taxed,  and 
adding  such  property  to  the  real  estate 
already  deroted  to  their  own  educational 
purposes,  thus  progrestaively  diminish- 
ing the  assessable  valuations  of  their 
towns  or  cities.  On  this  suggestion  of 
future  evil  several  reassuring  conunents 
may  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  when 
a  college  or  hospital  buys  private  pro- 
perty in  its  vicinity,  it  pays  for  it,  and  the 
price  it  pays  ordinarily  remains  as  tax- 
aUe  property  in  the  town  or  city.  Occa- 
sionally exceptions  to  this  rule  will  occur; 
but  such  is  the  rule.  In  Uie  next  place, 
by  increasing  its  holdings,  a  college  usu- 
ally increases  the  valuations  of  the  lands 
lying  about  or  near  its  holdings,  old  and 
new.  Tl^irdly,  when  a  college  increases 
its  holdings,  other  lands  in  the  same  town 
or  city  usually  come  into  use  and  acquire 
a  new  value.  There  is  plenty  of  unoccu- 
pied land  in  every  Massachusetts  town 
or  city  which  harbors  a  college,  waiting 
to  experience  this  rise  oi  value.  In  the 
city  of  Cambridge  thete  are  at  this  mo^ 
ment  hundreds  of  acres  of  unmarketable 
fond  waiting  for  Harvard  University, 
or  new  industries,  or  new  residenees  to 
give  them  value.  Fourthly,  it  is  dear 
that  there  is  no  existing  evil  of  this  sort 
within  the  Commonwealth;  and  that  k 
»  never  expedient  to  legislate  against 
non-exBtent  evils.  All  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Cbmrnonwealth  whicheon- 


tain  institutions  of  higha  education 
are  to-day  better  off  in  regard  to  their 
several  amounts  of  taxable  real  estate 
than  the  corresponding  towns  and  cities 
which  do  not  contain  colleges.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  opinion;  it  is  demon- 
strable from  the  published  tables  of  the 
Commonwealth's  Tax  Commissioner. 
If,  in  the  future,  any  evil  of  ^his  sort 
riiall  appear  locally,  it  will  probably  not 
be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, aided  by  the  assessors,  to  devise  a 
local  remecfy. 

Fhially,  we  must  consider  what  weight 
to  attribute  to  a  line  of  argumentation 
always  used  by  the  advocates  tji  taxing 
colleges.  They  say  —  where  there  is  so 
much  smoke  there  must  be  fire;  where 
there  is  so  much  sense  of  injury  there 
must  be  some  injustice;  this  i»oposed 
legislation  is  bound  to  come,  therefore 
it  had  better  come  now.  Doubtiess  there 
is  fire  under  this  smoke.  There  is  the. 
fire  of  ignorance,  the  fire  of  jealousy,  and 
the  fire  of  natural  desire  to  get  one's  own 
taxes  reduced  by  acquiring  the  right  to 
tax  laige  masses  of  visible  property  which 
now  are  exempted.  There  is  also  the 
burning  zeal  of  assessors  eager  to  get 
hold  of  new  resources  for  taxation.  The 
right  way  to  deal  with  these  smoky  fires 
is  to  put  them  out  by  means  of  the  cool- 
ing streams  of  knowledge,  unselfishness, 
and  public  si^rit,  and  of  wise  legisla- 
tion to  improve  our  methods  of  taxation. 
The  argument  that  something  is  bound 
to  come,  and  therefore  shall  arrive  now, 
ought  to  be  put  out  of  court  without  cere- 
mony as  wholly  unworthy  of  intdligent 
freemen.  It  is  not  destiny  which  has 
made  Massachusetts;  itisMassachusetb 
that  has  carved  out  her  own  destiny. 
The  traditional  policy  of  Massachusetts 
needs,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  defense, 
and  that  is,  a  complete  publicity  con- 
cerning its  own  workings.  If  only  the 
whole   people  of  the  Commonwealtii 
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could  be  shown  just  how  the  endowment 
and  exemption  policy  has  worked,  and 
is  working,  for  the  highest  interests  of 
Massachusetts,  the  people  would  not 
pennit  that  policy  to  be  tampered  with. 
I  am  not  sure  that  existing  legislation 
has  adequately  procured  this  very  de- 
sirable complete  publicity;  indeed,  the 
amount  of  misapprehension  on  this  sub- 
ject throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
even  among  the  educated  dasses,  seems 
to  show  that  the  present  provisions  for 
publicity  are  inadequate.  All  the  wise 
exempted  institutions  publish  their  an- 
nual accounts  as  fully  as  possible.  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  this  Committee  that 
no  institution  or  society  ought  to  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation  which  does  not 
publish  in  complete  form  its  annual  ac- 
counts. Such  publication  is  needed  to 
show  the  public  that  the  whole  income 
ci  such  institutions  and  societies  is  really 
devoted  to  public  lises  of  religion,  educa- 
tkm,  or  charity. 

ChaHes  W.  Elioi,  '58. 

HARVARD   IN  1790.* 

Hblden  Chapel  was  erected  in  1746  at 
the  expense  of  the  widow  and  daughters 
of  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  one  of  the  di- 
r^!tors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  had 
been  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  relig- 
ious interests  of  this  country.  It  was 
used  for  the  daily  devotions  ol  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  delivery  oi  the  lectures  of 
the  i»x)fessors,  till  the  building  of  Hai^ 
vard  Hall,  after  which  the  professors 
only  occupied  it  till  the  American  army 
was  stationed  in  Cambridge,  when  it 
became  a  seat  for  the  courts  martial. 
Since  the  war  it  has  served  as  a  theatre 
for  the  anatomical  professor  to  ddiver 
his  lectures  and  perform  dissections. 

Hollis  Hall  was  begun  in  1702,  and 

*  From  the  MauaehutetU  Magaaine  of  June, 
179a 


the  keys  were  delivered  Jan.  18,  1763, 
with  much  ceremony,  to  the  Corporation 
by  a  committee  of  the  Greneral  Court  in 
the  name  of  the  Province,  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  was  built  Hollis  Hall  was  so 
named  in  memory  of  Thomas  HoUis, 
Esq.,  of  London,  a  great  and  liberal 
benefactor,  and  his  nephew,  Thomas 
Hollis,  Esq.,  the  heir  of  his  fortune  and 
liberality.  It  is  a  large,  convenient,  and 
well-built  edifice,  containing  thirty-two 
chambers  for  students. 

The  next  winter  it  narrowly  escaped 
the  conflagration  by  which  old  Harvard 
Hall  was  consumed,  being  so  near  it  as 
to  be  set  on  fire  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  cornice,  which  is  of  wood;  but  it  was 
happily  extinguished.  It  was  struck  with 
lightning  in  1768;  some  of  the  students 
were  slightly  affected  by  the  shock,  but 
the  house  received  no  material  damage. 

Harvard  Hall  was  rebuilt  after  the 
fire  which,  in  January,  1764,  destroyed 
the  old  College.  It  contains  no  private 
chambers,  but  is  wholly  devoted  to  pub- 
lic use.  On  the  lower  floor  at  the  east 
end  is  the  hall,  which  serves  as  a  dining- 
room,  and  is  paved  with  stone.  The  west 
end  is  a  chapel  for  devotions,  lectures, 
and  exhibitions,  ornamented  with  two 
handsome  brass  chandeliers.  Over  the 
chapel  on  the  second  floor  is  the  library, 
containing  thirteen  thousand  books, 
disposed  in  ten  alcoves,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  window,  and  over  the  windows  in- 
scriptions to  perpetuate  the  names  of 
the  benefactors.  This  apartment  being 
under  the  care  of  a  librarian  is  kept  in  the 
neatest  order. 

The  books  are  numbered  and  registered 
and  a  catalogue  of  them  is  now  print- 
ing. A  committee  of  the  Corporatitm 
and  Overseers  inspect  the  library  once  in 
every  year  with  a  most  minute  attentioD 
to  see  that  no  book  be  lost  or  uiuus 
counted  for.  The  floor  of  the  library  is 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  and  the  walls 
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are  ornamented  with  various  paintings 
and  prints.  At  the  east  end,  on  this 
same  floor,  and  over  the  hall,  is  the  phil- 
osophy room,  one  side  of  which  is  hung 
with  full-length  paintings  of  four  eminent 
benefactors,  Thomas  HoUis,  Thomas 
Hancock,  Nicholas  Boylston,  and  Dr. 
Ezekiel  Hersey.  In  the  centre  of  this 
group  is  a  bust  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  a  painting  of  Vesuvius  in  flame. 
The  other  sides  are  ornamented  with  the 
masterly  prints  of  Copley. 

The  floor  of  this  apartment  is  also 
covered  with  a  rich  carpet,  for  which, 
as  well  as  that  in  the  library,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  munificence  of  his  excel- 
lency Governor  Hancock. 

In  this  chamber  are  held  the  meetings 
of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  here  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  delivers  his  experimental 
lectures.  Here  is  also  deposited  the  laige 
and  elegant  planetarium,  constructed 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph  Pope  and 
purchased  of  him  for  the  College  by  a 
lottery. 

In  a  lesser  apartment  adjoining  to  this 
is  kept  the  apparatus  for  experimental 
philosophy,  consisting  of  a  great  number 
of  instruments  and  machines  of  the  best 
workmanship,  and  completely  adapted 
to  all  the  purposes  of  mathematical 
philosophy  and  astronomy. 

In  another  apartment  is  the  museum, 
containing  a  large  and  valuable  collec- 
tion of  curiosities,  natural  and  artificial, 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  which  is  daily 
augmented  by  donations  from  the  friends 
of  science.  In  the  same  apartment  is  kept 
the  museum  of  the  academy.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1764,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Province  immediately  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  old  one,  which  had 
stood  on  the  same  spot  from  1702.  The 
plan  (A  the  new  edifice  was  drawn  by  the 
late  Governor  Bernard,  and  executed  by 


Thomas  Dawes,  Esq.,  who  was  also  the 
architect  of  Hollis  Hall. 

Massachusetts  Hall  is  the  oldest  of  the 
present  buildings,  having  been  erected  at 
the  expense  of  the  Province  in  1720.  It 
contains  thirty-two  chambers  for  stu- 
dents, and  is  a  strong  end  durable,  as 
well  as  convenient  house;  at  the  west 
end  is  a  very  good  clock.  In  the  space 
between  this  and  Harvard  Hall,  stood 
Stoughton  Hall,  erected  in  1090,  by  the 
Hon.  William  Stoughton,  then  Lieuten- 
ant-Grovemor  of  the  Province;  it  was  an 
unsubstantial  building,  and  having  gone 
greatly  to  decay,  was  taken  down  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  handsome  dwelling-house  in 
which  the  President  resides,  and  a  com- 
modious building,  containing  several 
apartments  for  scholars,  opposite  to  the 
CoUege. 

The  number  of  students  at  present 
belonging  to  the  University  is  about  140. 
When  there  are  more  than  the  College 
apartments  will  accommodate,  they  are 
allowed  to  occupy  chambers  in  the  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  town  of  Cambridge. 
The  tutors  and  librarian  reside  within 
the  walls  of  the  College,  the  professors  in 
neighboring  houses,  excepting  two  of  the 
medical  professors,  whose  residence  is  in 
Boston. 

The  government  of  the  University  is 
vested  in  the  President,  five  Fellows,  and 
a  Treasurer,  who  constitute  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  a  Board  of  Overseers  com- 
posed of  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Council,  and  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
College,  and  the  Congregational  ministers 
of  Boston,  Charl^town,  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Roxbuiy,  and  Dorchester. 
These  two  bodies  have  a  negative  for 
each  other  in  acts  of  legislation.  The 
executive  government  is  exercised  im- 
mediately by  the  President,  resident  pro- 
fessors, librarian,  and  tutors,  but  their 
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prooeedings  are  subject  to  reviakxi  by 
the  Corporation  and  Overseers.  The 
laws  of  ibe  College  have  lately  been  re- 
vissd  and  are  now  printing  for  the  iiae 
of  the  governors  and  students. 

The  professors  are:  1.  One  of  divin- 
ity founded  by  the  first  Mr.  HoUk  of 
London.  The  prafessor  of  this  depart- 
ment reads  lectures  in  public  and  in* 
structs  the  students  ptinlbEky  k  the  sci- 
ence of  theology. 

2.  One  of  mathematics  and  uatuiul 
philoaophy  founded  by  the  same  bene* 
factor,  llie  professor  reads  publidy,  be 
snstruofai  the  two  senior  daases  in  experi- 
mental philosophy  and  astronomy  asd 
the  junior  classes  in  mathematicB. 

S.  One  of  Oriental  languages-* 
founded  by  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq. 
This  professor  also  teaches  the  principles 
of  universal  grammar  and  the  English 
language. 

4.  One  of  anatomy  and  sutgeiy. 

5.  One  for  the  theory  and  practioe  of 
physics. 

6.  One  of  chemiskry  and  materia 
medica. 

These  an  supported  by  lees  from  stu- 
dents. The  French  language  is  also 
taught  to  such  as  desire  to  learn  it,  and 
the  instructor  is  paid  by  the  pupib.  A 
foundation  is  laid  for  a  professorship  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  by  a  donation 
of  Nicholas  Boylston,  Esq.,  but  the 
revenue  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  support 
a  piofessor.  There  is  also  an  appropria- 
tion,  made  by  the  executor  of  John  Al- 
ford,  Esq.,  to  found  a  pi^fessorship  of 
natural  and  political  law.  And  there  is  a 
fund,  begun  by  Dr.  Eaekid  Hetsey,  and 
increaaed  by  Dr.  Cunsming,  lor  a.  med- 
ical establishment.  These,  with  other 
weil-intended  donations,  will  be  ren- 
dered effective  when  the  Unversity  sMl 
recover  the  damage  sustained  by  the 
depreciation  of  public  securities  in  which 
fluctuating  species  of  wealth  much  of  ittf 


revenue  is  inveated.  The  tutors,  who  are 
lour  in  number,  superitaiend  the  daily 
exercises  of  the  students  in  the  dassicB, 
logic,  metaphyHics,  rhetoric,  geography, 
history,  and  c^ronolagy.  The  itudctitB 
are  divided  mto  foiv  dasaes.  The  senior 
okas  is  graduated  evei!y  year,  at  the  pub- 
lic commenoement,  or  the  third  Wednes* 
day  in  July. 

The  seat  of  this  Unlversily  k  a  diy 
and  heaUiy  plain,  four  mfles  westward 
of  Boston.  It  enjoys  a  fine  air,  and  com- 
mandB  aa  agreeable  prospect.  It  has 
a  HNirious  area,  in  which  the  sfcodnits 
divert  themselves  in  their  hours  of  relax- 
ation with  various  manly  and  atihletics 
exercises.  They  have  four  vacations  in 
the  year,  which  together  take  up  three 
months.  The  other  nine  are  divided  into 
four  tetms,  during  which  their  absence  is 
not  permitted  wiUiout  special  cause  and 
express  Koenae  from  their  governor.  All 
possible  dare  b  iaken  of  their  monds  as 
well  as  of  their  studies,  and  they  have 
eveiy  generous  induoement  to  be  diluent 
and  improve  it  Hiose  who  distingrasfa 
themselves  by  their  proficiency  and  laud- 
able department  are  particulari|y  nolked 
and  rewarded;  but  liiere  is  an  impartiai 
execution  of  the  laws  upon  the  negUgettI 
and  vicious.  It  would  be  needkess  to  en- 
lait;e  on  the  superior  advantages  of  as 
education  in  this  Univeisity.  Let  it  suf- 
fice to  observe  that  rinoe  its  establisfa-* 
ment  in  1688  it  baa  produced  a  catalogue 
of  nan  than  three  thousand  petsons, 
among  whom  are  to  be  found  most  of  the 
distinguiBhed  characters  in  Ameiiea. 

VARIA. 

H  The  Tr&ininp  of  cm  Amba»aadar. 
The  career  of  John  Wallace  Riddle,  *87, 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  shows  that  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  European  na^ 
tions,  offers  seope  for  a  diplomat  He 
was  deeretaiy  of  tiie  Legation  at  Cob- 
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stantinoide,  1803-99;  Secretaiy  of  the 
Embas^  at  St  Petersbuig,  1901-08; 
Agent  and  Consul-GeDeial  at  Cairo, 
1908-05;  Minister  to  Roumania  and  Ser- 
via,  1905-06;  Ambassador  to  Russia, 
1906.  He  writes:  "The  first  half  of 
1888  I  spent  in  Spain  traveling  through 
that  country  and  studying  the  language. 
From  the  autumn  of  1888  to  the  spring 
of  1891, 1  was  a  student  af  the  Colum- 
bia Law  School,  New  York.  The  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1890 1  spent  in  Russia, 
making  a  journey  through  most  of  the 
governments  of  European  Russia  and 
beginning  the  study  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. From  the  autumn  of  1891  to 
April,  1893  (when  I  was  appointed 
Secretaiy  of  liegation  to  Turkey),  I  was 
a  student  at  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Poll- 
tiques  in  Paris.  I  left  Turkey  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  early  in  1900, 
and  remained  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
cupied with  my  private  affairs,  until  I 
was  appointed  Secretaiy  of  the  Embassy 
to  Russia  in  1901." 

^Harvard^s  Mother's  Hotm.  The 
Stratford  Herald  of  recent  date,  says: 
**The  old  Harvard  house  in  High  Street 
has  undergone  restoration,  and  the  work 
has  been  so  cleverly  done  that  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  the  two  or  three 
changes  which  have  been  effected  in  its 
outward  appearance.  The  centre  doors 
have  disappeared,  together  with  the  old 
bottle  glass  windows,  which  must  have 
dated  many  years  back,  but  this  has  been 
abundantly  compensated  for  by  the  rough 
stone  work  below  and  the  tiniest  piece  of 
pebble  pavement  in  front.  The  interior 
has  undergone  considerable  change,  but 
few  of  the  main  features  have  suffered 
any  alteration.  Indeed,  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  carried  out  with  a  reverent 
hand.  Of  course,  in  restoring  an  old 
building  of  this  kind  a  certain  amount  of 
*  modem  antique'  must  be  introduced, 
but  every  new  feature  is  thoroughly  ia 


harmony  with  the  general  character  of 
the  building.  It  is  now  a  very  striking 
example  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  is 
sure  to  attract  mudi  attention.  Rumor 
asserts  that  its  future  use  is  to  be  that  of 
a  club,  where  Americans  can  gather  on 
their  pilgrimage  to  Shakespeare*s  shrine. 
That* our  cousins  will  appreciate  this 
provision  for  their  comfort  and  fed  grate- 
ful therefor  goes  without  saying.** 

f  Gate-Money.  "  I  don't  like  to  see  you 
men  play  for  gate-money,"  said  Major 
H.  L.  Higginson  in  an  address  before  the 
members  of  the  Harvard  Union,  on  April 
5.  "I  should  like  to  see  the  gate-money 
cut  as  low  as  possible  when  the  debt  on 
the  Stadium  is  paid.  I  don't  like  this  idea 
of  gale-money  any  more  than  you  would 
like  to  see  your  mothers  and  sisters 
dancing  on  the  stage." 

t  Anecdoiea  of  Agaenz.  Prof.  C.  M. 
Tyler  of  Cornell  University  writes:  "In 
my  sophomore  year  Prof.  Silliman 
hcmored  me  with  a  special  message  to 
Prof.  Agassiz.  By  his  request  I  took  with 
me  a  fossil  to  be  identified  by  the  great 
naturalist.  On  my  arrival  at  his  house 
in  Cambridge  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was 
an  alarm  from  which  I  shrank  in  my  dif- 
fidence, wishing  I  had  not  pulled  the 
knob.  There  seemed  to  be  an  inexcus- 
able temerity  in  the  act  of  invading  the 
privacy  of  the  great  man  whose  fame 
was  established  in  two  hemispheres. 
What  was  my  surprise  at  being  admitted 
without  delay  to  the  presence  of  Prof. 
Agassiz,  who  received  me  with  affability, 
and  launched  me  into  easy  conversation 
asking  many  questwns  about  Yale,  utter- 
kig  rapidly  eulogies  of  Pres.  Wodsey  as 
"our  greatest  Greek  scfaohur,"  and  of 
Prof.  Dana  as  the  "  greatest  living  natur- 
alist," thus  amiably  excepting  himself 
from  a  claim  which  was  affirmed  by  pub- 
lic opinion  for  himself  alone.  A  gentle^ 
man  who  had  been  conversing  with  him 
had  directly  taken  his  leave  on  my  en- 
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trance  and  when  I  ga^  him  the  specimen 
to  daasify  he  remarked  with  the  modesty 
of  true  science,  "Ah!  I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  name  it,  or  have  registered  it:  let 
me  see" ;  and  mounting  a  step-kdder  and 
taking  down  a  folio  and  turning  the  leaves 
he  exclaimed  with  ddight,  "There  it  is; 
I  haTe  the  picture  of  it.'*  And  I  was 
shown  the  illustration  whidi  corre- 
sponded minutelj  to  the  fossfl  I  had 
brought 

"I  may  here  record  an  incident  which 
occurred  eight  years  later  wben  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massar 
chusetts,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation bef  (Nne  which  Phil.  Agassiz  ap- 
peared to  secure  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  his  department  at  Cambridge. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  storming  of  Port 
Sumter,  of  the  attack  upon  the  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment  passing  through  Balti- 
more, and  of  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
Members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture foresaw  a  great  demand  upon  the 
TVeasury,  a  prolonged  and  Moody  con- 
flict, an  increased  and  burdensome  tax- 
ation to  maintain  the  forces  in  the  field 
Our  hearts  were  not  high,  we  cut  and 
slashed  all  bills  of  appropriation,  scruti- 
nized with  microscopic  suspicion  eveiy 
bill  of  either  house  which  looked  to  any 
excess  of  expenditure.  Our  Coomiittee 
expected  with  some  impatience  and  in 
a  negative  disposition  of  mind  any  inter- 
view with  Agassiz.  We  had,  in  fact,  re- 
solved beforehand  not  to  recommend 
the  annual  gift  from  the  State.  But  when 
Agassiz  appeared  before  us  with  his  de- 
lightful accent  and  bland,  persuasive, 
almost  affectionate  personal  appeal  to 
each  of  us,  we  wholly  forgot  the  distress 
of  the  nation,  the  probable  rejection  by 
the  two  houses  of  our  recmnmendation, 
and  went  over  to  Agassiz  horse,  foot  and 
dragoons,  reported  a  bill  for  the  usual 
outlay  for  his  benefit,  and  to  our  surprise 
we  carried  it  through."— C.  M.  Tyler. 


t  Dr.  John  M.  Hallow  died  May  IS  at 
his  iHMne  in  Wobum,  Mass.  He  was 
bom  in  WhitehaU,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  85, 1819. 
In  1845  he  began  practice  in  Cavendidi, 
VL  It  was  when  at  that  place  that  he  per- 
iSormed  the  remarkaUe  cure  of  a  usually 
fatal  wound  of  the  brain  which  gave  him 
world-wide  fame  among  medical  men. 
A  young  man  who  was  drilling  a  hole  in 
a  rock  had  an  iron  bar  three  feet  seven 
indies  long  Mown  dear  through  his  skuD 
by  a  premature  discharge  of  a  blast 
When  the  accident  took  place  the  man 
was  holding  the  bar  in  his  hands.  The 
victim  of  the  accident  lived  for  more  than 
twdve  years  after  the  event  Dr.  Harlow 
published  an  account  of  this  remaikaUe 
case,  entitled  ''Recoveiyfrom  the  pass- 
age of  an  iron  bar  through  the  head," 
and  skull  and  bar  are  now  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  School 
in  Boston.  Returning  to  Philaddphia, 
Dr.  Harlow  passed  nearly  three  years  m 
travd  and  study  and  resumed  practice  in 
Wobum  in  1861. 

^ Brevity  the  Saul  of  Wit.  TheDud- 
leian  lecture  delivered  at  Harvard  lasted 
only  50  minutes.  This  was  a  record  for 
brevity. — BotUm  Advertiser,  May  14, 
1857. 

K  ''Historicus"  writes:  "Maylcorred 
two  slight  errors  that  are  going  the 
rounds?  The  first  is  that  P^res.  Rooae- 
vdt  was  the  first  life  member  of  the  Hsr- 
vard  Union;  in  fact,  however,  he  joined 
uKMre  than  ten  weeks  after  the  first  life 
member,  and  had  been  antedated  by 
many  others.  The  second  is  that  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  *81,  is  the  first  Harvard 
member  of  the  British  Parliament.  But 
the  i»iority  belongs  to  Sir  Gexx^  Down- 
ing, who  graduated  in  1642,  the  first 
class  ever  graduated  at  Harvard.  But 
1881,  Norman's  class,  has  apparently  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  to  furnish 
two  British  M.  P.s,  to  wit,  Norman  and 
J.  H.  Seavems." 
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t  Pfw.  RcxmveU  on  Play  and  Work, 
In  speaking  here  at  the  Harvard  Union 
I  wish  to  say  first  a  special  word  as  one 
Harvard  man  to  his  fellow  Harvard  men. 
I  feel  that  we  can  none  of  us  ever  be 
sufSciently  grateful  to  Major  Higginson 
for  having  founded  this  Harvard  Union, 
because  each  loyal  Harvard  man  should 
do  ail  he  can  to  foster  in  Harvard  that 
spirit  of  real  democracy  which  will  make 
Harvard  men  feel  the  vital  sense  of  sol- 
idarity so  that  they  can  all  join  to  work 
together  in  the  things  that  are  of  most 
concern  to  the  College.  It  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect, nor  indeed  would  it  be  desirable 
that  there  should  be,  in  Harvard  a  uni- 
form level  of  taste  and  association.  Some 
men  will  excel  in  one  thing  and  scHne  in 
another;  some  in  things  of  the  body, 
some  in  things  of  the  mind;  and  where 
thousands  are  gathered  together  each 
will  naturally  find  some  group  of  spe- 
cially congenial  friends  with  whom  he 
will  form  ties  of  peculiar  soda!  intimacy. 
These  groups  —  athletic,  artistic,  scien- 
tific, social  —  must  inevitably  exist.  My 
plea  is  not  for  their  abolition.  My  plea 
is  that  they  shall  be  got  into  the  ri^ 
focus  in  the  eyea  of  college  men;  that  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  groups 
shall  be  understood  when  compared 
with  the  infinitely  greater  life  of  the  Col- 
lege as  a  whole.  Let  each  man  have  his 
special  associates,  his  special  interests, 
his  special  studies  and  pursuits,  but  let 
him  remember  that  he  cannot  get  the 
full  benefit  of  life  in  coHes^  if  he  does 
nothing  but  specialize;  and  that,  what  is 
even  more  important,  he  cannot  do  his 
full  duty  by  the  College  unless  his  first  and 
greatest  interest  is  in  the  College  itself,  in 
his  associates  taken  as  a  mass,  and  not 
in  any  small  group.  One  reason  why  I  so 
thoroughly  believe  in  the  athletic  spirit  at 
Harvard  is  because  the  athletic  spirit  is 
essentially  democratic.  Our  chief  inter- 
est should  not  lie  in  the  great  champions 


in  sport.  On  the  contrary  our  concern 
should  be  most  of  all  to  widen  the  base, 
the  foundation  in  athletic  sports;  to  en- 
courage in  eveiy  way  a  healthy  rivahry 
which  shall  give  to  the  largest  possible 
number  of  students  the  chance  to  take 
part  in  vigorous  outdoor  games.  It  is  of 
far  more  importance  that  a  man  shall 
pUy  something  himself,  even  if  he  plays 
it  badly,  than  that  he  shall  go  with  hun- 
dreds of  companions  to  see  some  one 
else  play  well;  and  it  is  not  healthy  for 
either  students  or  athletes  if  the  terms 
are  mutually  ezdusive.  But  even  having 
this  aim  especially  in  view,  it  seems  to 
me  we  can  best  attain  it  by  giving  proper 
encouragement  to  the  champions  in  the 
sports,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  en- 
couraging intercollegiate  sport  As  I 
emphatically  disbdieve  in  seeing  Har- 
vard or  any  other  coUege  turn  out  nx^y- 
ooddles  instead  of  vigorous  men,  I  may 
add  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  a 
sport  bedtuse  it  is  rough.  Rowing,  base- 
baO,  lacrosse,  track  and  fidd  games, 
hockey,  football  are  all  of  them  good. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  my  mind  simple  non- 
sense, a  mere  oonf essbn  of  weakness,  to 
desire  to  abolish  a  game  because  tend- 
endes  show  themsdves,  or  practices 
grow  up,  which  prove  that  the  game 
ought  to  be  reformed.  Take  football,  for 
instance.  The  preparatory  schools  are 
able  to  keep  football  dean  and  to  devdop 
the  right  spirit  in  the  players  without  the 
slightest  necessity  ever  arising  to  so  much 
as  consider  the  question  of  abolishing  it 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  odleges 
failing  to  show  the  same  capadty,  and 
there  is  no  real  need  for  considering  the 
questicm  of  the  abolitkm  of  the  game.  If 
necessary,  let  the  CoUege  authorities  in- 
terfere to  stop  any  excess  or  perversion, 
making  their  interference  as  little  offi- 
dous  as  possible,  and  yet  as  rigorous  as  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  end.  But  there 
is  no  justification  for  stopping  a  thorough- 
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ly  manly  qx>it  because  it  is  sometimes 
abused,  when  the  eacperienoe  of  eveiy 
good  preparatory  school  shows  that  the 
abuse  is  in  no  shape  necessarily  attendant 
upon  the  game. 

We  cannot  afford  to  turn  out  of  college 
men  who  shrink  from  physical  effort  or 
from  a  little  physical  pain.  In  any  re- 
public courage  is  a  prime  necessity  for 
the  average  citisen  if  he  is  to  be  a  good 
citicoa;  and  he  needs  physical  courage 
no  less  than  moral  courage,  the  courage 
that  dares  as  well  as  the  courage  that 
endures,  the  courage  that  will  fight  val- 
iantly alike  against  the  foes  of  the  soul 
and  the  foes  of  the  body.  Athletics  aie 
good,  especially  in  their  rougher  forms, 
because  they  lend  to  devdop  sudi  cour- 
age. They  are  good  also  because  they 
encourage  a  true  democratic  spirit;  for 
in  the  athletic  field  the  man  must  be 
judged  not  with  rcf eienoe  to  outside  and 
accidental  attributes,  but  to  that  com- 
bination of  bodily  vigor  and  mAral  qual- 
ify which  go  to  make  up  prowess. 

I  trust  I  need  not  add  that  in  defend- 
ing athletics  I  would  not  for  one  moment 
be  understood  as  excusing  that  perver- 
sion of  athletics  which  would  make  it  the 
end  of  life  instead  of  merely  a  means  in 
life.  It  is  first-class  healthful  play,  and 
is  useful  as  such.  But  play  is  not  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  a  very  poor  business  in- 
deed for  a  college  man  to  learn  nothing 
but  sport.  There  are  exceptional  cases 
which  I^  not  need  to  consider;  but  dis- 
regarding these,  I  cannot  with  sufficient 
emphasis  say  that  when  yon  get  through 
college  you  will  do  badly  unless  you  turn 
your  attention  to  the  serious  work  of 
life  with  a  devotion  which  will  render  it 
impoHsible  for  you  to  pay  much  heed  to 


sport  in  the  way  in  wfaidi  it  is  perfectly 
proper  for  you  to  pay  heed  while  in  col- 
lege. Play  while  you  play  and  work 
while  you  work;  and  though  play  is  a 
mighty  good  thing,  remember  that  you 
had  better  never  play  at  all  than  get 
into  a  condition  of  mind  where  you  re- 
gard play  as  the  serious  business  of  life, 
or  where  you  permit  it  to  hamper  and 
interfere  with  your  doing  your  full  duly 
in  the  real  work  of  the  worid.  —  Ffom 
Addre§i  at  Hanxtrd  Utdon,  Fdt.  23, 1967. 

CAIIBBIDGE   AND   HABYARD. 

On  Uiis,  our  heart-free  Feast  of  Gratitude, 
Unto  the  Past  be  all  our  thanks  renew'd : 
Firat,  to  the  Founders;  ne<t,  to  er'ry  son 
Who  by  his  shining  work  or  nature  won 
A  noblo*  living  for  the  common  share : 
Poets  who  proY'd  that  the  diviner  air 
Of  Poesy  is  here;  and  patriots  true 
Who  with  their  oonsdenoe  k^t  strict  xendes- 

vous; 
Citliens,  scholars*  praaoliflrs  —  all  who  gave 
Their  souls  for  service  —  best,  the  women 

brave. 
And  we  rejoice  that  many  iseoes  vast 
Have  toudi'd  our  civic  life,  that  hen  have 

pass'd 
Events  that  shook  the  world ;  and  dear  we 

hokl. 
In  pride  and  satisfactions  manifold. 
The  College,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Town, 
Harvard,  who  sheds  on  Oambridge  her  re- 
nown. 
Nations   are   wreok'd,    and    empires   melt 

away; 
Crseds  rise  and  vanish;  customs  last  their 

day; 
Change  seems  the  end  of  all ;  Time's  eorrent 

sweeps 
Resistless,   roaring,   tow'rds  the   unknown 

deeps: 
Bat  like  an  island  in  the  rapids  set 
The  College  stands;  in  vain  the  waters  fret 
Around  her  precinct  consecrate  to  Truth; 
She  has  the  strength  of  ages  and  the  Youth 
Of  wisdom ;  free  &om  sordid  inteieet. 
Her  mission  is  to  know  and  teach  the  best. 
To  guard  the  old,  to  greet  and  search  the 

new  — 
Not  what  men  wish  to  hear,  but  what  is  true. 

W.  R.  Thayer,  '81. 
From  Cambridge  AnnSvenary  Poem. 


CORRECTIONS. 


VoL  XV.  p.  528,  Col.  1, 1.  11. 

1.94. 


For  William  read  Williams. 
For  Arthur  lead  Abbott 
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REED  &  BARTON 

CATALOGS 

Sterling  Silver 

A  complete  Hhutrated  catalog 
of  late  deiigns  in  REED  & 
BARTON  Steding  Silver  Kmres. 
Forks,  Spoont,  etc,  incliKHng  prices 
of  tlie  indindiial  and  fancy  tenring 
pieces  and  suggestions  (or  chest 


Silver  Plate 

A  catalog  of  illustrations  and 
prices  of  SOver  Plated  Knives, 
FodLs,  Spoons,  etc 

Pewter  Booklet 

Giving  illustrations  and  prices 
of  many  cfthe  oiiginal  REED  & 
BARTO?)  quaint  etfects  in 
Colonial  Pewter,  now  eagerly 
sougM  by  collectors  as  well  as  (or 
decorative  pwpose. 

Trophy  Book 

Illustrations  and  prices  of  Prize 
Cups  and  Trophies  suitable  for  all 


Q  In  writing  for  catalog  state  plam- 
ly  which  one  you  desire. 

REED  &  BARTON 

productions  are  sold  almost  imiver- 
sally  by  the  better  jewehy  stores. 
Where  unobtainable  in  that  manner , 
however,  direct  orders  will  receive 
our  prompt  and  careful  attention. 


Trade  Madu. 

On  Sterling  SiKrer : 
ntADB  IfAXX 


'  PUt« 


reedIbarton 


THE  above  OhistratioD  shows  a  few  oi  Atom 
Sterling  Silver  designs  bom  tbe  Cbdoib  RQDl 
BARTON  saver  Works.  flREED  &  BARTJ 
productions  are  notably  8if>erior  in  rnffinmi^'l 
artistic  individualky.  A  comparisco  willi  alba  wm 
invariably  favors  tbe  Reed  &  Barton  aitick  f  ^ 
name  REED  &  BARTON  has  ever  bees a^M^ 
of  absolute  rdiability.  Unremitting  care  aad  'w^ 
m  evety  detail  of  manufacture  has  won  At  fai^ 
distinction  ever  attamed  by  American 


Q  For  a  wedding  present,  nothing  is  more  approporte  « i* 
appreciated  dian  Sterling  Silver.  Neat  to  the  dag  hdL  t  ^ 
nates  all  other  gifts.  Three  points,  however,  sbonU  be  obtf^  > 
buying  Silver.  The  weight  must  be  iirf»slanrail.  die  vocfttf* 
perfect,  the  design  exdusive.  These  three  f^ssfntials  are,  bipf^  * 
dominatii^  features  o(  REED  &  BARTON  Sflver. 


R  EED  &B  ARTOI 

Silversmiths — Established  1824 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 

TIm  OUmI  Makers  ol  SUrvwars  «(  lU^Bte  m  Ami  f  if 

NEW  YORK  STORES 
Reed  &  Barton  Co.,  320  Fifdi  Ave.  and  6  MndeDb 
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